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EDUCATION IN THE LEGISLATURE . 



THE Legislature, aft^r a very long session, 
adjourned on the 27th of May. It passed 
I small number of general acts, and a very large 
number of special ones. Among the latter 
irerejnany authorizing boards of directors to 
borrow money, and making changes in the 
local school laws of cities and boroughs. In 
these the readers of the Journal cannot have 
much interest ; but they will want to know 
what their repreientatives did in a general way 
for the cause of popalar education. We pro - 
pose to gratify this desire, so far as it can be 
done in a brief article. 

CHANQBS IN TEXT-BOOKS. 

The law concerning text-books, as it has 
stood for many years, permitted changes to be 
made in the books used in the schools every 
year. Such frequent changes in text-books as 
were made under this law were thought to 
involve a burdensome expense to parents, and 
to be without material advantage to pupils. 
To remedy these evils was the design of the 
Act ** To prevent frequent changes in school- 
books." The text of this law is as follows : 

Skction I. That hereafter the board of directors of any 
district, the controllers in cities and boroughs, or an) 
Khool superintendent, shall 'lOt order or make any change 
in the school- books or series of text- books used in any 
school under his or their superintendence, direction or 
control more than once in every period of three years, and 
any laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

SscnoH 2. Any school director, controller or superin- 
tendent who shall violate the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and , upon conviction 
thereof shall be sentenced by the court to pay a fine not 
exceeding two hundred d lUars and be deprived of his 
office. 

It will be observed at once upon reading it 
that this law simply means that when the books 
now in use are changed no further change can 
take place within three years. The books now 
in use — all or any of them — can be changed 
the present year, next year or the year after ; 



but when any text- book is changed it cannot 
be again changed for three years. The 
purpose of the law is a good one, and it 
should be carefully obeyed by all concerned. 
The words ** school superintendent" should 
have been stricken from the bill as it is now a 
penal offense, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment, for a superintendent of schools to take 
any part in the adoption of text-books. 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A law was passed in 1867 authorizing cities 
and boroughs having over ten thousand inhab- 
itants to elect superintendents for their schools, 
and, when so elected, defining their powera 
and duties. This law is not compulsory in itt 
character; but all the cities and boroughs in the 
commonwealth having the requisite number of 
inhabitants, except three, Allegheny , Lancaster 
and Norristown, have voluntarily elected super- 
intendents under it, and not one of them, it it 
believed, would be willing to dispense with 
such an officer. There are now fifteen such 
officers receiving, in the aggregate, annual sala- 
ries amounting to ¥23,250. 

The good effects of the law of 1867 are so 
apparent that certain cities and boroughs with a 
less number of inhabitants than ten thousand, 
desiring to elect superintendents, petitioned the 
legislature to extend the law so as to embrace 
all towns having a population of seven thousand 
or over, and their wishes were complied with. 
The law is a good one, and marks a step in our 
progress towards that complete supervision 
which every system of schools needs. 

In favor of the policy of electing school 
superintendents in large towns, we quote a 
paragraph from the late report of the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. He says ; 
** A system of schools in a large town should be 
a compact organization, a well-rounded, har- 
moniously-working whole ; and an army hu 
not more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school prop- 
erty should be carefully looked after. The pupils. 
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their grades^ their classes, their studies^ their re- 
citations, all need the attention of some one who 
has the whole field before him ; and the teach, 
ers themselves, young in mind and heart, can 
very badly do without the counsel and care of 
a school- father. The teachers, too, lose in- 
terest in their work without some one to advise, 
strengthen and cheer. A competent man, 
.loving his work, placed at the head of the 
school system of a town, can interpenetrate the 
whole with a new life. He can make it feel 
his touch at twtiy nerve. He can mould it 
into comeliness, arouse all its latent strength^- 
md fire all about it with an ambition that will 
accomplish much that is good and great.*' 

NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 

The Board of Examiners at the State Nor- 
mal schools heretofore consisted of at least three 
principles of such schools, designated by the 
State Superintendent, the principal of the school 
whose students were under examination being 
one. The law was so changed at the recent 
session as to provide ** that all examinations of 
the graduating classes at the State Normal 
Schools shall be conducted by a board of which 
the State Superintendent or his deputy shall be 
president ; two principals of Normal Schools, 
of whom the principal of the school whose 
students are under examination shall be one, 
and two County Superintendents of the dis- 
trict in which the school is located, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent.*' The 
change is expected to secure more satisfactory 
examinations, and to promote harmonious ac- 
tion on the part of all concerned in the ii suing 
of teachers' certificates. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The favorable opinion with which the Leg- 
islature regarded Normal Schools and the work 
they are doing for the Common Schools of the 
State in training teachers for them is shown in 
the generous appropriations made to sustain 
those now in operation and to establish new 
ones. The following are the items of this 
account. 

For the education of teachers in the Normal 

Schoobofthe Connmonwealth $15,000 00 

For the Education of Young Colored Men for 

Teachers, at Lincoln University .•.. ^i500 00 

For the State Norm. School at West Chester 15,000 00 

To aid the Cumberland Valley State Normal 

School 15,000 00 

To aid the Indiana State Normal School 15,000 00 

The two last named appropriations are con- 
ditional. The State has obligated itself to 
contribute these amounts on condition that cer- 
tain much larger amounts shall be contributed 
by the citizens. But the appropriation of 
962,500 in one year for the purposes of Nor- 



mal instruction is creditable alike to the State 
and its representatives. 

APPROPRIATION TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is with the heartiest satisfiiction the fact 
is announced that the State has taken another 
grand step forward by appropriating $650,000 
for the support of Common Schools. After 
an heroic struggle, the appropriation was lifted 
up in 1868 from $355,000 to $500,000, and 
now, by a similar effort and to some extent by 
the aid of the same men, it is made $650,000. 
In itself, this is a small amount, and will do 
very little toward educating for the year the 
900.000 children of the commonwealth. In- 
deed, it is scarcely sufficient to buy each of 
them a grammar book. But it marks progress, 
shows growth, and will give much needed en- 
couragement to the thousands of sorely taxed 
districts in all parts of the State; for, let it be 
remembered, every d^liar given by the State is 
a dollar less to be raised by local taxation. 
Those who favor this appropriation actually 
vote money into the people's pockets, not out 
of them. Our schools this year will cost us 
over $8,000,000. The money must be raised, 
and the simple question is how much of it the 
State ought to pay, and how much should be 
raised in the districts by local taxation. If the 
State derived its revenues from taxation, it might 
be good policy to make small State appropria- 
tions to schools ; but they are not to any great 
extent derived from this source, and the people 
rightfully claim some direct benefit from them. 

For the increased appropriation to common 
schools, the friends of education are indebted 
to many good and true men of both parties in 
the two Houses. Were it not for the length of 
the list, we would like to name them. There 
is one name, however, that in justice must not 
be omitted : it is that uf John S. Mann, of 
Potter county. Mr. Mann took a personal in- 
terest in the appropriation to common schools, 
and, when others were ready to yield, he stood i 
firm, and at last succeeded in his efforts, it 
should be remembered, also, that to Mr. Mann 
we were very largely indebted for the increased 
appropriatipn of 1868. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

To the great credit of the legislature, let it 
be said that the magnificent sum of $520,000 
was appropriated for the maintenance and in- 
struction of the destitute orphans of our de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors, and that, too, with- 
out a single word of objection from any quarter. 
Pennsylvania, at the dose of the late civil war, 
found within her borders many thousands of 
children orphaned by the death of fathers who 
had patriotically taken up arms in defense of 
their country ; and, vi ith a breadth of charity 
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anequaled in the history of this or any other 
coantry^ she determined to make herself the 
father of the fatherless. In pursuance of this 
philanthropic policy she provided schools and 
homes, and has gathered into them up to the 
present time over 5,000 destitute soldiers' or 
phans. These the has maintained and in- 
structed at an expense to her treasury of over 
13,000,000, and the good work still goes on. 
All her orphan children, left without support 
by the merciless hand of war, are welcome to 
partake of her noble benefaction. She offers 
them all the good 8520,000 will purchase dur- 
ing the year 1 87 1 . Sacred trust ! Let those 
mto whose hands it is placed prove worthy to 
dispense so grand a charity 1 

ENLARGED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The late Legislature enacted ** That from 
and after the passage of this act all the duties 
performed by the Superintendent of Soldiers' 
Orphans shall be done and performed by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools." This 
enactment enlarges the School Department so 
as to embrace the Orphan Schools. It con- 
sists now of three great divisions : Common 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Orphan 
Schools. These now have an organic connec- 
tion, and embrace all the educational institutions 
in the State,ezcept colleges and academies,which 
simply send in annual reports to the Deparc- 
ment, but have no closer relation to it. 

The magnitude of the interest centered in 
the School Department as now constituted may 
be learned from the following brief statement : 

The officers of the School Department prop- 
er consist of a Superintendent, a Deputy Su- 
perintendent, two Inspectors of Soldiers* Or- 
phan Schools, five Clerks and a Messenger. 

The Common Schools are managed by sixty- 
five county superintendents, fifteen city and 
borough superintendents, thirteen thousand one 
hundred directors, and seventeen thousand six 
hundred teachers. The pupils in these schools 
nmber nearly 900,000. 

There are now ten State Normal Schools in 
operation and preparing to go into operation. 
The officers of these institutions, including 
Trustees, Principals and Faculties, number prob- 
ably two hundred. They have at this time 
about two thousand students. The value of 
the property is about $500,000. 

The soldiers' orphans have been placed in 
some forty schools and homes. The number 
of orphans in these institutions is now about 
thirty-six hundred, and there are at least two 
hundred and fifty persons employed in taking 
care of and instructing them. 

The cost of this vast system so far as it is 
paid by the State will reach the present year 



about $9,000,000. Of this sum the legisla- 
ture at its late session appropriated about $1^- 
250,000. The rest will be raised by local tax- 
ation. 

No one of the great interests now centered 
in the School Department necessarily loses any- 
thing in distinctive character or dignity by its 
connection with the others ; and, with an effi- 
cient administration, much can be gained by 
each from its relationship to the others, as a* 
member of a common body. 



EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 



BY DR. J. W. HOYT. 



FIRST among the nations to adopt syste- 
matic regulations for the instruction of the 
people, and faithful to this policy through the 
strifes and upheavals of more than three hun- 
dred years, Prussia is fully entitled to its pres« 
ent rank as first in the educational world. 

The principal divisions are provinces, of 
which, in 1 866, there were ten, and these are 
sub-divided into regencies, circles and parishes. 
Its system of public instruction wears the 
features of a strong government. At its head 
stands the minister of education and of eccle- 
siastical and medical affairs, and a central coun- 
cil, of which he is president. The council it 
divided into sections corresponding to the three 
general interests of the department ; the one 
devoted to the establishment and care of schools^ 
being the educational cabinet of the minister^ 
and occupied in devising plans and executing 
such measures as meet with his approval and 
have the sanction of the law. Next below it 
the provincial council, having general control 
of secondary education, and primary normal 
schools. A sub-division of this consistory 
(SebuUoliegium) has charge of the primary 
schools of its province, bting empowered to 
execute the statutes made and provided, and to 
decide upon the use of* text-books, subject to 
the approval of the minister, to whom all 
transactions are reported. 

Immediately below this is the church and 
school section of the supreme council of the 
regency, charged with the examination and ap- 
pointment of teachers in the primary schools, 
with keeping the schools in good condition 
and with collecting and disbursing school funds* 
It is presided over by the school councilor 
(JScbttiratb), who is a member of the regency 
council, and entitled to a seat in the consis- 
tory of a provincial council, to which, on be- 
half of the church and school committee, he 
makes, report. 
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of the school. And vet these boys did not 
fetr the rod. It would have taken very hard 
whipping tD r?ve caused them to shed a tear, 
ind if the teacher had excited their combative- 
ness, they would have suffered with the stoi- 
cism of the Indian, without a quiver of a 
nerve. The fear of punishment did not cause 
tiiein to weep, but they had offended their 
teacher and were sorry for it. 

I have known boys possessing the same traits 
of character tell the teacher that they knew it 
was his duty to punish them for violating his 
rales in order to keep his word inviolate and 
preserve good order in his school. This pun- 
ishment he inflicted, but at the same time re- 
tained their affection and esteem. 

Some teachers govern entirely by fear. From 
experience the writer would not recommend that 
mode of government. Some years ago, if there 
was a school in his township that was consid- 
ered unmanageable, the directors gave it to him. 
He always succeeded in preserving order and 
in having work done, by doing no little hard 
flogging, thus governing entirely by fear. But 
the pupils took every advantage possible, when 
his eyes were not directly upon them, to do 
mischief. They looked on him as their com 
men enemy, and he regarded them as being a 
number of little scoundrels who must be pun- 
ished for the least remissness of duty. Happily, 
dme and experience have since greatly modi- 
fied his opinions on methods of school g jvern- 
ment. 

A teacher should go into the school-room 
resolved to maintain good order. He should 
never swerve from that determination if he 
would win success. If he cannot have such 
order, he had better choose some other pro- 
fession, for no man can do proper work in a 
disorderly school where pupils are not taught 
those habits of industry and perseverance, nec- 
essary for their success in life, and those habits 
of self-government and obedience to "the po w- 
ers that be," that will make them good, law- 
abiding citizens of the State or community in 
which they reside. 
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CONDITIONAL on the Editor's leave, I 
propose to make some remarks upon the 
article on Gabelsberger's Short-hand from De 
B9to*s Review^ copied in the December num- 
ber of the School Journal, page T64. 

This system is, as the writer says, highly 
valoed in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, etc. 



About a year ago a very largely attended anni-> 
versary convention of literary dignitaries assem* 
bled at Vienna to do honor to the memory of the 
inventor, and to the growing use and value of 
the art of short-hand. What was said and 
done there fully justifies the otherwise extraor- 
dinary declaration of the writer in De Bozo (O* 
M. Tenniion), that ^*llght is spreading and the 
nations are only now beginning to learn to 
write." 

The life of the inventor of phonography 
was written for a German periodical, the 
Panstenograpbikon^ in pursuaiice of a resolution 
of the convention. 

Mr. Pitman has had many valuable testi- 
monials presented to him by the admirers of 
his system and of himself — on one occasion a 
purse containing 2,500 dollars. The popularity 
of Mr. Pitman's art is attested by the immense 
sale which his works have reached. Nearly a 
million instruction books have been sold. 

As these two S) stems are contrasted in the 
(Z)r Bow^s Review) article, some specifications 
of the principal points of difix^rence may be 
interesting to those of your readers who may 
wish to "begin to write" and to bask in the 
''coming light." And as this light is no ignis 
fatnus, and as the art of writing is not improv- 
ing with other improvements among us, the 
subject is particularly appropriate to an educa- 
tional journal of to day. These arts of the 
great German and English inventors go down 
to the lowest foundations of language, the 
simplest first articulations, in order to attain 
their needed brevity and simplicity. Our 
common English orthography does not detail 
so minutely. Hence, in order to compare the 
systems referred to, some things must be pre- 
mised : 

I. A rowel is properly a lotuid that is breathed out 
through the open mouth without any contact of tha 
modulated organi, the lipt, teeth, tongue 01 palate ; and 
it always requires a rocal Ttbration, unless it is merely 
whispered forth. 

2. No consonant is thus formtd but it is distinguished 
by always requiring a contact of some of the modulated 
organs. Nearly half the consonants, too, are always 
wkisptred^ that is, the fill roice or vocal vibration cannot 
be used in uttering them This vibration is readily per- 
ceived by placing the fingers against the larynx whila 
uttering aloud any vowel, or semi- vowel, or liquid. If 
the mutec are pronounced together with a vowel, as ^ 
tea eknv kofie ska, &c.f the vibration will not be fislt nor 
the full voice heard till the vowel is sounded. 

3. It follows that only one movement of the organs of 
speech is necessary to utter a consonant and a vowU 
either preceding or following, because the dote of tha 
utterance of the one, the consonant ibr example, leavei- 
the organs all in position for breathing forth the vowel, 
without a second movement, the one breath flow being 
continuous for both. 

4. The hand can make a movement as quietly as the 
mouth, but it cannot make two movements to each om§- 
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EDUCATION IN THE LEGISLATURE . 



THE Legislature, afc^r a very long session, 
adjourned on the 27th of May. It passed 
1 small number of general acts, and a very large 
namber of special ones. Among the latter 
werejnany authorizing boards of directors to 
borrovv money, and making changes in the 
local school laws of cities and boroughs. In 
these the readers of the Journal cannot have 
much interest ; but they will want to know 
what their representatives did in a general way 
for the cause of popular education. We pro- 
pose to gratify this desire, so far as it can be 
done in a brief article. 

CH.\NGBS IN TEXT-BOOKS. 

The law concerning text-books, as it has 
Stood for many years, permitted changes to be 
made in the books used in the schools every 
year. Such frequent changes in text-books as 
were made under this law were thought to 
mvolve a burdensome expense to parents, and 
to be without material advantage to pupils. 
To remedy these evils was the design of the 
Act *' To prevent frequent changes in school- 
books." The text of this law is as follows : 

Skction I . That hereafter the board of direcCort of any 
dJitrkt, the controller! in cities and boroughs, or an) 
Kbool ittperintendent, ihall '<ot order or make any change 
in the ichool- books or series of text-books used in any 
school under his or their superintendence, direction or 
control more thin once in every period of three years, and 
any laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

StcnoN 1. Any school director, controller or superin- 
tendent who shall yiolate the provuions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof shall be sentenced by the court to pay a fine not 
exceeding two hundred d illars and be deprived of his 
office. 

It will be observed at once upon reading it 
that this law simply means that when the books 
now in use are changed no further change can 
take place within three years. The books now 
in use — all or any of them — can be changed 
the present year, next year or the year after ; 



but when any text- book is changed it cannot 
be again changed for three years. The 
purpose of the law is a good one, and it 
should be carefully obeyed by all concerned. 
The words "school superintendent'' should 
have been stricken from the bill as it is now t 
penal offense, punishable by fine and impris« 
onment, for a superintendent of schools to take 
any part in the adoption of text-books. 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A law was passed in 1867 authorizing cities 
and boroughs having over ten thousand inhab- 
itants to elect superintendents for their schools, 
and, when so elected, defining their powera 
and duties. This law is not compulsory in ita 
character; but all the cities and boroughs in the 
commonwealth having the requisite number of 
inhabitants, except three, Allegheny, Lancaster 
and Norristown, have voluntarily elected saper- 
intendents under it, and not one of them, it it 
believed, would be willing to dispense with 
such an officer. There are now fifteen such 
officers receiving, in the aggregate, annual sala- 
ries amounting to $23,250. 

The good efiFects of the law of 1867 are 10 
apparent that certain cities and boroughs with t 
less number of inhabitants than ten thousand, 
desiring to elect superintendents, petitioned the 
legislature to extend the law so as to embrace 
all towns having a population of seven thousand 
or over, and their wishes were complied with. 
The law is a good one, and marks a step in our 
progress towards that complete supervision 
which every system of schools needs. 

In favor of the policy of electing school 
superintendents in large towns, we quote t 
paragraph from the late report of the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. He says : 
*' A system of schools in a large town should be 
a compact organiiation, a well-rounded, har- 
moniously-working whole ; and an army hu 
not more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school prop- 
erty should be carefully looked after. The pupils. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS. 



WE present, elsewhere, to the exclusion 
of a large amount of other matter pre- 
pared for this number, a pretty full account of 
the proceedings of the convention of school 
superintendents, held at Harrisburg, on the 
20th and 21st days of June. The report of 
the proceedings would have been made still 
more full if the members making speeches, or 
presenting reports, could have been induced to 
write them out in time for publication. Some- 
thing of value has been lost on this account» 

The convention was, in several respects, 
very satisfactory. 

First. In the ability shown. Said a gentle 
man, who was an attentive listener to ihe pro- 
ceedings, and who has been familiar with these 
bodies of superintendents since the holding of 
the first one in 1854, to the writer : «' How 
much your superintendents have grown !" 
They have grown ; and we are proud to say 
that thsre are men among them now who can 
handle broad questions of educational policy 
with marked ability, and many more who can 
use good common-sense — a very rare talent in 
the world at large — in their discussion. 

Second, In the spirit manifested. This was, 
on the whole, most excellent. No unkind 
word was uttered during the entire sessions of 
the convention. None of the petty jealousies, 
so common in public bodies, made their ap- 
pearance. The superintendents x. resent could 
not have worked together more harmoniously 
if they had been a band of brothers. All 
seemed actuated by the noble purpose of ob- 
taining light and strength for the better per- 
formance of their duties. 

Third, In the subjects discussed. Themo^t 
prominent of these, were the following : Gra- 
ded Schools in Rural Districts ; The Cause and 
Cure of Absenteeism and Irregular Attendance ; 
Local Teachers* Institutes ; County Teachers* 
Institutes ; A Uniform Standard of Examina- 
tions ; The District Superintendency ; Addi- 
tions to the Branches of Study now required 
by Law; Normal Institutes, and the Relation 
of County Superintendents thereto. These 
are all live questions — the questions that now 
press themselves forward for consideration. 
The time of school conventions is too often 
frittered away in the consideration of subjects 
of no practical importance. That of which 
we speak was emphatically a working body, 
wasting no time upon matters foreign to the 
purpose for which it had assembled 

Fourth, In the conclusions arrived at. These 
are, in the main, summed up in the series of 



resolutions reported by the Business Commit- 
tee, toward the close of the session. The at- 
tention of the friends of education throughout 
the State is respectfully called to them. They 
will prove a pretty safe guide to educational ef- 
fort in all its departments. These resolutions 
were well considered, and the convention re- 
fused to commit itself to others of less evident 
propriety. 

It gives us much pleasure to write these 
words of commendation of a body of men. most 
of whom have been our co-laborers in the great 
work in which we have been engaged for several 
years past, and all of whom we have learned to 
esteem. One thing only detracts from the pleas- 
ant associations connected with the convention, 
and that is the fact that twenty five superin- 
tendents did not attend the convention at all, 
and some ten or fifteen others left it before its 
clo«e. Some of these officers could, no doubt, 
give good reasons for their action ; but the ab- 
sence of so large a number indicates, in some 
districts, a want of devotion to the great work* 
The man who allows some petty, private inter- 
est, to stand in the way of the performance of 
a great, public duty, is not made of the right 
kind of stuff* for an educational reformer, and 
ought not to be found filling the office of su- 
perintendent of schools. Devotion to a work 
counts, in the end, for even more than ability. 

But, on the whole, the convention was a 
success ; and, in comparison with others here- 
tofore held, a marked success. With this, per- 
haps, one ought to be satisfied. We are. 



OBITUARY. 



DEATH OF. WILLIAM F. WYERS. 



JUST as we are going to press, the melan- 
choly intelligence reaches us of the death 
of William F. Wyers. Mr. Wyers was 
widely known by the teachers and friends of 
education throughout the State, and universally 
beloved by them. His death will be felt as 
a severe loss. Especially will this be the case 
at : he meetings of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, which he has been in the way of 
attending regularly for a number of years, and 
in which he took a deep interest. He was 
probably the most popular man connected 
with the Association, and his place cannot be 
filled. He had good common-sense to exercise 
upon practical measures, strong argument to 
use in carrying points which to him seemed 
important, a £ne flow of well-chosen words 
and rich figures when eloquence was required, 
and a never-ending fund of wit ever ready to 
enliven a dull discussion or awaken the Asso- 
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dtdon from a drowsy ]ethargy. Pennsylvania 
his left no better teachci than William F. 
Wjrcrj. 

Wc take the following extended biographi- 
cal sketch from the Phila. Press of June 26th : 

By the death of William F. Wycrs, which occurred at 
hii aea<ieiny in West Chester, on Friday morning last, 
the caose of education has lost one of its ablest and most 
esrneit supporters. He was one of the most thorough 
cbisical teachers in Pennsylvania, and for twenty- nine 
yars, nearly ever since his arrival in America, he had 
feithfolly deToted himself to the arduous duties of his 
piofeaion. 

Mr. Wyers was born on the 17th of January, 1 8 1 2, 
is cbe little town of Esens, in the Hanoverian province 
of East Friesland, on the borders of the North Sea, or 
Gernian Ocean. His father was a Lutheran clergyman, 
Rationed in Esens, and his' mother was a worthy woman 
of whom he always spoke with affection. There were 
fife children — one daughter and four sons. His three 
bothen all died in early manhood, carried off within a 
period of two weeks by a malignant fever, and the sister, 
too, was taken away at the early age of thirteen years. 

His father gave him his earliest instruction, but at the 
ige of fourteen he was sent to one of the most fxcellent 
ichools for which Germany is so justly celebrated, in order 
to prepare himself for the university At this school he 
Rfliained four years, during which time he never visited 
kii home. He then was sent to Heidelberg, and after- 
ward to the University of Leipsic, in which he completed 
te studies and received his diploma. During the vaca- 
tions he traveled in France, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
puts of Earope. 

He then made an engagement to act in the capacity of 
Mor in the ^mily of a rich nobleman, with whom he 
ived for over three years. Like other young students of 
(bat period, bis mind was filled with visions of a fireer and 
i sjore liberal government for the States of Germany. 
Rejoined one of the secret political societies which were 
t^ springing into existence, and, of course, was an ar- 
4ait republican. Having published in some obscure paper 
la article criticising the government with perhaps too 
Bach freedom, he aroused the hostility of the authorities. 
He was informed thar he must leave the country within 
twenty-four hours or he would be placed under arrest. 
He left with only seventy fi-e dollars in his possession, 
sad passing through France he sailed from a French port, 
ud landed in Baltimore in May, 1842. Entirely igno- 
xaatof our language, he found it impossible without fur- 
ti» study to secure any position as teacher, even of his 
■uive toflgue. 

He therefore applied for employment to Mr. Tyson, of 
Baltimore, then the owner of the extensive chrome mines 
ia Nottingham, Chester county. He engaged him to 
work tt a common miner. Mr. Wyers did not wait for 
tsncthing better, but gladly accepted the situation, as he 
fcb that any labor, however humble, was much to be pre- 
ened to a life of idleness. He had spent but a few 
*eeki at the chrome mines when he induced a few per- 
«M» to take up the study of the German language, for 
•hkh they were to pay him each a trifle. Having 
orncd a flew dollars by his labors as a miner, he walked 
fcrty miles to Baltimore to purchase some books by which 
tDpoTsoe his study of English. He bought a Bible, a 
copy of Shakspeare, and a dictionary, and with these under 
Us arms. sUrted back to Chester county. On the 
*>y, in Harford county, a country landlord, having 
karned on inquiry what he was carrying in his packages, 
voiild take no compensation from the young foreigner 



who exhibited such an earnest disposition to learn the 
English language. After working some months he found 
the exposure to dampness was beginning to affect hu health 
and Mr. Brown, the agent of Mr. Tyson, accordingly 
gave him employment in some department of the work 
less trying to his constitution. 

It was soon discovered that this miner, speaking broken 
English, and with his garments stained with yellow ore 
was a man of no ordinary abilities, and one who had en- 
joyed the advantages of the best education which Europe 
could give. It happened that the Rev. Scott Graham^ 
principal of the New London Academy, desired at this 
time to engage an assistant teacher. He learned through 
Mr. Mark Hodgson that there was a young German not 
many miles distant engaged as a common miner, who it 
was thought had the proper culture for the situation. 
Mr. Wyen was sent for ; he came, and Mr. Graham 
began to examine him. The latter soon came out of the 
room, saying, " This German knows far more about Latin 
and Gresk than I do." The result was, that Mr. Wyert 
was employed as teacher. 

In 1846, when the vacancy occurred, Mr. Wyers was 
elected principal. In 1849 the academy building was 
burned down. This happened on Thursday On the 
following Monday rude desks were hastily prepared and 
fitted up in a carriage shop and the studies were continued 
almost with ut interruption. In April, 1850, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Mary F. Murphy, daughter 
of the late Robert Murphy, Esq., of this city. In 1853 
he accepted a position as first classical teacher in the 
school of Mr. Bolmar, in West Chester. Here he re- 
mained about a year and a half. 

In 1855 he was chosen principal of the old West 
Chester Academy, and very soon the number of pupils 
largely increased. He continued this successfully until 
after the breaking out of the great rebellion, when he 
converted his academy into a military school. He soon 
had over two hundred students, and until the close of the 
war he could hardly find room for all the young men that 
applied for admission. In the winter of 1865 he pur- 
chased the school buildings belonging to the estate of the 
late Anthony Bolmar, and removing thither in March^ 
1866, he opened tne establishment with every proipect of 
success. In 1866 the Pennsylvania State Teachers* Amo-> 
elation elected him president. Of this body he had been 
an active member for several years 

Mr. Wyers was a most thorough and conscientious 
teacher. It has been said by New England men that na 
teacher south q^ New Haven sent scholars to enter col-^ 
lege better prepared than were those who had been 
trained by Mr. Wyers. 

In his long career of nearly thirty yean he had two 
thousand students under his charge. During the rebel- 
lion no citizen of either native or foreign birth could 
have been more earnest than he in his loyal devotion ta 
the country. 

Much as he loved Germany, he loved the land of hit 
adoptioh with more fervor, because he saw that under 
our free institutions there was a better chance lor the 
growth of man. He was a sincere advocate of the tem- 
perance reform. 

While in New London he connected himself with the 
Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. Robert P. Dubois 
is the honored pastor. Mr. Wyers, though at times 
hasty, never cherished ill feelings against any one, and 
he was always anxious to make speedy reparation for any 
wrong he might have done another by words too quickly 
spoken. 

His school term ended cii Thursday last ; on the next 
morning closed his term on this earth forever. No more 
shall he call the roll of his students in the hall in which 
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fa is presence will now be so much missed, for he has gone 
the way of all mortals to respond to the great roll call 
mbove. 

^e also append a letter received from Mr. 

Wyers two or three weeks since. His words 

concerning himself were almost prophetic. 

Longed-for " rest " has come. 

Wist Chestse, June 5, 1871. 
Messrs. J. P. Wickxrsham & Co. — Gentlemen : Enclosed 
please find my annual subscription, and never did I send 
money more cheerfully to the Journal. It ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher in the State, from the primary 
schools up to the college, and I doubt not that under 



your management, and with your experience and zeal, it 
will make or force its way to the head of educational 
journals throughout the Union. 

I have been exceedingly busy all through the year, and 
am looking forward with great longings to my season of 
rest. Thirty- three years of continued work in the school- 
room begin to tell upon even my iron frame, though I 
can hardly realize it. 

I will endeavor, during your next year, to redeem my 
partial promise to contribute an article or two for the 
Journal. With the hope of meeting both of you at our 
annual gathering at Williamsport, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

Wm. F. Wyers. 



Official Department. 



SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 



Samuel Wolf, Esq , was commissioned County Super- 
intendent of Indiana county for the unexpired term of J. 
T. Gibson, resigned. His post-office address is Brady, 
Indiana county. 

« 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 



IN answer to a call of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the convention 
of county, city and borough superintendents met in the 
Senate chamber, Harrisburg, at 2 p m., July 20, 1871. 

On motion of A. T. Pouthett, of Allegheny, Superin- 
tendent J. P. Wickersham was unanimously elected 
president. The organization was completed by electing 
C. V. Gundy, of Union, and A. T. Douthett, of Alle- 
gheny, vice presidents, and William N. Aiken, of Law- 
rence, and Hugh B. Eastburn, of Bucks, secretaries. 

After prayer by Rev. O. H. Miller, of the School De- 
partment, Hon. J. P. Wickersham delivered the follow- 
ing address : 

ADDRESS or STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Gentlemen : You have been brought together for 
the purpose of mutual counsel. Many of you have seen 
much and varied service in the work of superintending 
schools, and, by a meeting like this, each can be made to 
profit by the experience of others. May I beg that 
all will unite In a common efiTort to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which we have assembled, that of increasing our 
ability to discharge properly the duties of our several po- 
sitions, and deepening the public interest in the great 
cause of popular education ? 

No efiFort has been made to surround this meeting with 
those attractive features which are necessary to bring to it 
large crowds of people. It is intended to be a business 
meeting. You are public officers. Your work is the 
supervision of the schools of the commonwealth, and 
growing out of it, there are questions needing cool, cau- 
tious, earnest deliberation — a weight of consideration ill 
suited to the excitement of a popular assembly. In that 
quiet, business-like manner, therefore, which befits the 
occasion, it is hoped you will take up, consider and pass 
judgment upon the various subjects that shall be brought 
before you for consideration. It is not your wish, I tiust, 
to engage in a play with the mere bubbles that appear 
npon the surface of society, dazzle us for a moment with 



their beauty and then disappear ; but rather to make an 
honest efiFort to broaden, deepen and purify the currents 
of human life that move far beneath them. Let this be 
done with the calmness and dignity of an educational senate. 
By way of bringing you face to face with the work before 
you, permit me to present some facts concerning the 
magnitude of the school interests of Pennsylvania. 

There were in attendance at the common schools of 
the State during the past year at least 850,000 children. 
It is estimated that there are 75,000 children who ought 
to have attended school but did not, and that 50,000 
attended private schools. It is almost certain that there 
will be full 1,000,000 children in the State the coming 
year, who either will attend school or ought to do so. Our 
system of common tchools is intended to provide an edu- 
cation free to all children of proper age in the State ; is 
operated, in addition to the force in the school department, 
by eighty superintendents, thirteen thousand directors and 
eighteen thousand teachers Itk cost the past year was 
over $8,000, 00, of which the State paid $500,000. The 
balance was raised wholly by local taxation. The valua- 
tion of the public school houses of the State is over $16,- 
000,000. In addition to her system of common schools, 
the State has established a system of normal schools. 

To these she has appropriated over $100,000 directly 
from her treasuiy, $62,500 of which was appropriated 
by the last Legislature. Of these schools, five are in ope- 
ration, with full faculties, and some two thousand teach- 
er-students. They possess property worth $400,000. 
They <vill send out the present year about one hundred 
and twenty graduates. One school has been recognized 
by the State, and will open in Sepfember next, and four 
more have buildings in course of erection. There will 
probably be ten State normal schools in operation within 
a year. In this way the State intends to prepare teachers 
for her common schools. No other State has attempted 
to do it on so large a scale. 

The act to which the futuie hi&torian of Pennsylvania 
will point with greatest pride, is that by which the State 
became the father of the destitute children orphaned by 
the late civil war. At the close of the war, she found 
within her borders large numbers of poor children, whose 
fathers had lost their lives in defense of their country. 
More than 5,000 of these she has gathered into schools 
and homes, and maintained and instructed them at a cost 
of over $3,0 0,000. The appropriation made for them 
the present year is $520,000. By a recent enactment. 
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thoe orphan icboolt, in connection with the common 
schools and normal schools, have been placed under the 
isperviiion of the School Department. In thus acting, 
the Legislature confidently expected to enlist a deeper in- 
terest in the State's grand scheme of benevolence, on the 
part of all concerned in the management of public edu- 
csdoQ. 

Outside of this circle of influence, outside of the 
State's sheltering protection, unaided by the State's 
boDJity, stand our colleges and academies. In other 
ixft they recdved liberal appropriations from the State, 
hot these have been diacontinued for many years. The 
Coostitotion makes provision for higher education as 
imperative as it does that "the poor shall be taught 
fpm\* but this provision remains almost a dead letter. 
A namber of our colleges and academies make a cold, 
ibraial rrporc to the school department, and with that 
the connection ends. Instead, there ought to be an 
organic connection, and the warm blood should be made 
to flow through all the parts of one grand system. There 
are about thirty institutions chartered as colleges open 
throughout the State, and probably twice that number of 
I academies of all grades. The number of students in both 
classes of institutions is estimated at 6,000. There 
ooght to be ten times that number. 

The facts and figures now presented show that our 
State system of schools has become an interest of great 
magnitude; indeed, when well considered in all its bpar- 
Ingi upon onr material, social and political afiairs, it at 
ooce assumes its proper rank as the leading interest of 
the commonwealth. The State that has educated citi- 
sens has everything. 

The present magnitude of our system of education is 
Bor more wonderful than Its growth within the last five 
years. The total expenditures for the system in 1865 
were $3,614,238.55 ; this year the expenditures will ex- 
ceed $8,000,000. Since 1865 we have expended over 
$10,000,000 for school houses, more than in the whole 
preceding thirty years since the system went into opera- 
aoB. Our teachers will receive this year a million and a half 
of dollars more than they did in 1865, and all this is the 
tesalt of sound, healthy action on the part of the State 
and the people. 

The growth is a material one, for be it remembered 
that our system of schools is a system built up by the 
people, not for or over them, and its progress is always a 
laft measure of their increasing interest in the good work 
of educating their children. 

Superintendents : I have spoken thus at length of the 
magnitude and growth of our system of education, in 
Older that you may deliberate here to-day in full view of 
the whole field before you. To you has been intrusted 
aa important part of the work of education in the State. 
It is your duty, as far as in you lies, to bring all the chil- 
^n of proper age within your respective counties into 
school, and to have them well taught when there. It is 
jnir finrther duty to deepen public interest in education, 
ftx be assured that safe progress in school affairs among a 
people like ours can only be made when they give it sup- 
port. Give the people light, evoke their strength, fertilize 
the ground about the roots of our system, and all will be 
wclL 

The roll was then called, and forty-seven superintend- 
eat] answered to their names 

George L. Maris, of Chester, offered the following 
• reioiotion, which was adopted : 

Rao/veJj That a committee of three be chosen to 
prepare business and determine the order of the proceed- 
iags. 

Messrs. Marie, Fisher, of Bedford, and Boyd, of York, 
vere appointed said committee. 



S. 6. Boyd offered the following resolution, which wis 
not agreed to : 

Resolved^ That all resolutions be referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee without discussion. 

D. S. Burns, of Harrisburg, offered the following, 
which was agreed to t 

Resolved^ That all friends of education be invited to 
participate in the discussions of the convention, but not 
to vote. 

Horace Armstrong, of Luzerne, offered the following t 

Resolvedy That members be confined to five minutes 
in their speeches, in the discussions during the present 
session. 

Geo. M. Fields, of Beaver, moved to amend by allow- 
ing those who open the discussion ten minutes. 

The amendment and original resolution were both de- 
feated 

Wm. Moyer, of Snyder, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to : 

Resolved^ That ex superintendents and principals of 
State normal schools be considered full members of the 
convention, except in a vote by counties, when superin- 
tendents in office only shall be entitled to vote. 

R. M. Magee, of Centre, then read the following paper 
upon 

GRADED SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

We do not wish to be viewed in the light of a critic 
when we assert that there are many imperfections 
in the practical working of our public schools, and 
attempt more particularly to point out one of these 
defects, and prescribe means for its correction. We do 
not here wish to question the excellence of our unrivalled 
common school system, for though it has its minor de- 
fects, it is everywhere manifest that ic is doing a noble 
work ; in whatever direction we turn our eyes we see 
sure indicatijns of improvement; yet with all the im- 
provements and changes that have been wrought, every 
one will admit that there is something lacking in the 
presenP organization of our "country schools;** and 
while we do not wish to pamper the prejudices of the in- 
considerate, we must admit that there is only too much 
truth in the assertion of those who tell us that the pub- 
lic schools in the rural districts do not accomplish enough. 

Admitting this, then, it becomes us to inquire into the 
cause ; and here we may safely assert that, among the 
many obstacles in the way, the undivided labor system^ 
more than any other, lies at the bottom of this ; hence 
the remedy is obvious — the proper grading of the schools 
wherever it is practieable. 

Mixed or ungraded schools must remain defective, for 
the reason just stated, and fall far short of the standard 
intended by the system. Indeed the system recognizes 
them only where grading is impossible. 

This subject has been frequently discussed. Extreme 
views have been given, in some casM recommending such 
radical and sweeping changes as to preclude even the hope 
of a fair trial. It is our object here not to recommend 
any extreme measures, but by a few practical si^gestions 
to point out what we consider : 

I . A suitable plan and means for the grading of schools 
in rural districts, 

£very village of sixty or more pupils should, and can, 
have its schools graded, if the proper means are adopted. 
Every ordinary village and densely populated locality hat 
more then one school -house within convenient distance. 
In such cases all that is necessary is to divide the schools, 
sending the smaller children to onr, and the more ad- 
vanced to the other. There may be some who will op- 
pose this on the ground of having to send their children 
of a certain age to a more remote point, when they have 
a school house at the door. This is a difficulty that can- 
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not be obviated, and it may require more than ordinary 
effort to convince such persons It would lessen the 
cotty and not necessarily increase the number of teachers 
The best evidence we have of the success of such mea- 
•ares under similar disadvantages is, that in localities 
where such grading has been done, we nowhere see the 
old system of mixed schoils being replaced. 

That it is cheaper, in such localities, at once to estib- 
lish such graded system, is shown, not only in the reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers required to teach the 
higher branches, but in the buildings necessary. One 
building, wifli two rooms, will not cost as much as two 
seperate buildings, with one room each. One example 
may serve to illustrate this : A few years ago, in a cer- 
tain village having t«vo separate, ungraded schools, com- 
posed, in part, of scholars from the country, one of the 
buildings was destroyed by fire, and it became necessary 
for the district to erect another. A proposition was made 
to grade the schools upon the union plan, the village of- 
fering to donate the ground, and erect the building need- 
ed, if the board would appropriate $2,000 towards it. 
This ofFer was not accepted, the Board deeming the plan 
too expensive, and an ordinary single house was built, at a 
cost of $1,200 ; a couple of years later the other house had 
become so bad as to make it necessary tu build again, but 
the building so lately erected now stood in the way of 
the proposed union building, so another single house was 
erected — this time at a cost of $1,800, besides ;(200 paid 
for the ground. Thus this penny -wise policy produced a 
dead loss of $1,200 to the township, besides frustrating 
the hope of union graded schools for years. Where two 
grades only are to be established, if there be already one 
good building, it may be enlarged by attaching to it an- 
other ro'tm, either for a separate grade, or to be used as a 
recitation roonv, with an additional teacher; or, should 
the separate plan of grading be preferred, another build- 
ing may be erected at some point most convenient for the 
smaller children. ^ 

In regard to the number of grades to be established, no 
definite rule can be laid down. Local circumstances 
must alone determine this. To give efficiency to the 
system it is plain that there should be at least three well 
defined grades — the Primary, Grammar, and High School; 
but though we shall endeavor to show that very many 
districts can have these three grades, we believe that not 
all rural districts are ready at once to take this advanced 
step, and in these would recommend two grades — Primary 
and Grammar departments. We will go a step further, 
and concede that in wme sparsely settled districts it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that the schools can at all be graded 
It present, however much they suffer by the delay; but 
this may apply only to the few, and we hesitate not to 
assert that in every thickly settled district such grading 
should be done at once. We assert this not without a 
full conception of the many difficulties in the way, not a 
few of which are of a local nature, and can be dealt 
with successfully only by the local board of directors. A 
very serious obstacle in many districts is the shortness of 
the school term ; but the greatest obstacle of all is, proba- 
bly, the tendency of the people to hold on to old plans, 
and to look with distrust upon all new measures. 

We cannot expect these obstacles to be overcome 
without much patient labor. Every step in the develop- 
ment of our system has been at the same outlay, and yet 
no sooner taken and fairly tested than it has won the 
favor and support of the people. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that all attempts at grading be attended with as 
little expense as possible 

' We herewith give briefly the outline of a plan, which, 
being modified in various localities to suit the peculiar 
^position and feeling of the people, we think could be 



put into successful operation in almoit every township in 
the State. First, let every village and densely populated 
section have its Primary and Grammar Schools, as above 
indicated, allowing pup Is from neighboring sub-districts 
to attend these; then, at such convenient distance as not 
to incommode any — about three miles from the most 
distant — establish a High School, for the continuance 
and completion of the course commenced in the Gram- 
mar Schools, with such additional branches as would 
make it equal in grade to a first- dan academy. Thfc 
distance seems to. be the greatest objection that could be 
ofieed to this plan, and yet none would have over thrn 
mileSj and comparatively few would have that distance, to 
go, and they only the older class who would attend the 
High School. Thus every division of about six miles 
square would constitute a High School district; but m 
sparsely settled districts, or where the advancement of 
the schools would not warrant so many, ten miles squire 
might constitute such district. In many of the smaller 
townships but one High School would be required ; and 
where such single school could not be sustained, a joint 
High School, for neighboring districts, can be established, 
with privilege for all, of a certain grade of scholarship in 
such districts, to attend. Theobjection to the last-named 
plan is that pupils attending the High School would have 
to board at the school, at considerable expense, besides 
losing the benefit of home influence; but if these were 
once fairly established, others nearer home might, in 
course of time, take their place as they were required ; 
for the Grammar Schools would furnish material which 
would, of its own accord, build up the requisite number 
of High Schools. 

II. Having considtred the feasibility of grading the 
schools in the rural districts^ fve tvti! briefly refer to some of 
the many advantages which result from such grading, 

1. No school can make satisfactory progress where the 
elementary and the higher branches are both taught by 
the same teacher ; the labor is too great in quantity, and 
too greatly diversified, for any teacher to do justice to him- 
self in the school. 

2. The division of labor consequent upon the grading 
of the schools would give rise to separate classes of teach- 
ers, whose duty it would be to prepare for some particular 
department, and whose attention, no longer divided upon 
all classes and grades of scholars, would be directed to a 
single object. 

This principle of special education is being carried out 
in all the learned profe8sions,-^in law, we have our coun- 
selors and barristers, our civil and our criminal lawyers; 
in med cine, we have our surgeons and clinics, our ear, and 
cur eye physicians. So with the teacher — the work cf 
the infant school is a work of art, and one which the ac- 
complished tetcher of belles letters and the Imguages 
might fail to do we 1 ; and in like manner with all the 
different grades — each has its own distinct and separate 
laws in regard to arrangement, adaptation of school furni- 
ture aid apparatus, and methods of teaching and govern- 
ing — the results, respectively, of long experience and special 
training. Thus dignity and importance are given the 
work of teaching, on account cf its efficiency, and what 
was regarded as fit employment for a novice is held to be 
the legitimate w rk of an accomplished artisan. 

3. Much time is gained. It requires as much time to 
hear a class of tivo or three pupils lecite, as if it were 
composed o( fifteen or twenty members ; hence a schad 
graded and divided into two or three classes will receive 
a great deal more benefit than it could if divided into 
twenty or thirty classes, as is frequently the case in mixed 
schools, where we find from forty to sixty pupils under 
the care of one teacher, and these ranging in age from six 
to twenty one years ; and in studies from the alphabet to 
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dK higher English branches. Under sach circumstances 
it iioot surprising to hear that the smaller pupils do not 
lecdfc the amount of time and attention that they should. 
Indeed, justice cannot be done. 

4. TMc dixipline for different cUuet or grades 0/ fupih 
ikmld be different. Those incentives which influence the 
Eltk child — the reitrainti and punishments which alone 
lie suitable iov the primary school — are distasteiiil to the 
yosng man or young lady who attends the same mixed 
Khod, and as utterly unfit for them as for the Parisian 
nbbk ; but let the schools be graded, and every grade 
tliDS formed can exercise its own dutinct functions. 

5. Better qualified teackers ean beprocured^ and teaching 
mdered more elective; for it is certainly easier to find a 
ttacher well qualified for one department, than one thus 
^oslified for e^ery grade. There are those who are pe- 
cslitfly fitted, both by nature and education, to instruct 
is oertun branches, but unqualified for others j for teach- 
Cfs, being human, have their "hobbies,** in common 
■idi their brethren. 

6. It faeilitates the grading of teaekers^ salaries. By 
the pioent arrangement, with a few pupils studying the 
higher branches in every school, teachers capable of 
teaching these higher branches are required for a// the 
Khods, and like salaries demanded for like quality of 
vofk. Were the schools properly graded, a smaller num- 
ber of teachers of this grade would be required, and the 
nlaiies could be graded in justice to all, according to 
^valificadon and ability of teachers. The unfairness of 
the present system is annually driving m.iny of our best 
teschers into professions which aflFord them a chance to 
lise, and where ignorance is not thus encouraged by pay- 
ing a premium for it. 

7. It facilhates classification. In all well regulated, 
{Hbded schools the board of directors prescribes a general 
course of study lor the several grades ; but in ungraded 
coontry schools, in general, no such course of study b 
prescribed by the board, and teachers, for want of firm- 
seas, frequently allow the erroneous notions of persons 
who know nothing about the fitness of pupils for the 
fiflerent studies, to govern them in this important duty. 

8. b frruides home instnution. In every community 
there are families who desire to educate their sons and 
iughters beyond the meager degree attainable in the 
common school, but who, in order to do so, are com- 
pelled to send them away to some distant institution, at a 
gicat expense, beside losing the benefit of home influence. 
Tliii is unfair even for the wealthier class, for he who 
pays his school tax has a right to expect the school to be 
saflkient lor his wants 

But how will the poor fiire ? While the children of 
the wealthy my finish their education abroad, the large 
aujority — the hope of the country — are compelled Co 
falMDsit, and rest content here, simply because their 
parents are unable to send them abroad, and we have no 
home schools in which they can complete their educa- 
tkaL This is contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
&Ton a separation of classes, and casts odium upon the 
schods — seeming to imply that they are only good 
enough for the poor. 

9. It secures permanency. It is not for the present 
on^ that we must provide ; the schools of to-day will 
bar friut only in the distant future, and the character 
and condition of society tken will be the result of the 
schoob ve institute and control now, — and in exact 
Bcasorement with their efficiency. 

Believing that it is practicable to grade the schools in 
the reral districts, and having noticed a few of the ad- 
vaatiges resulting therefr jm, we will yet refer to 
111. Tie Consequent Duty of Directors, 
The sekool law provides for the grading of schools 



Section 60, page 76, of the school dige<t, says : " The 
directors and controllers of the respective districts shall 
have power to establish schools of dififerent grades,** etc., 
and the school department has decided that this duty is 
obligatory upon directors in districts admitting of this ar- 
rangement. Directors are invested with full power to 
provide for the intellectu il wants ot all the children of 
the district, and this can only be d.)ne by establi»hing 
proper grades according to law. The president of the 
board is required, in order to secure rhe State appropria- 
tion, to swear that the law was com|>iied with j not in part, 
but the whole law ; and this portion of it can no mare be 
evaded than any other. 

To directors we look. Will the/ move in this mat- 
ter ? All that is asked is, to give this, or some kindred 
plan, a fair trial, and we have not the least doubt bat 
that it will receive the emphatic racificadon of the peo- 
ple. 

The paper was discussed by J. W. Baker, of Delaware, 
who said that the true way was to begin with schools ol 
a higher grade. His county was miking efforts to estab- 
Ibh a public high school, and this done they would pro- 
ceed to complete the work by establishing graded schoolt 
in the different townships. 

Geo. L. Maris, of Chester, believed in graded schools. 
The more advanced pupils should be taken from several 
sub-difttricts, and put into a central school of superior 
educational facilities. Four such sch>ols were doing 
thorough work in his county^ 

Wm. H. Shelley, of York borough, favored graded 
schools, but thought they are not practicable in sparsely 
settled districts. 

H. M. Jones, of Westmoreland, said that school men 
in his locality approved of graded schools, but found diffi- 
culty in the distance to be traveled. 

Geo. M Fields, of Beaver, said that the plan in bh 
county was to have a central high school, to which ad- 
vanced pupils were promoted firom the other schools^in 
the district. "^ 

A. T. Douthett, of Allegheny, did not fully believe la 
the system of grading schools in rural districts, though he 
was an advocate of graded schools. His experience 
showed that pupils in mixed schools made fully as muck 
and often mote progress than those in graded schools.' 
The younger learn fi-om the more advanced, and often 
acquire a taste for a study *ong before they are prepared 
to enter it, firom simply hearing others recite. The dif- 
ferent grades assist each other, and it is a quesdon weU 
worthy of thought, if it be not better in some cases not 
to grade. 

H. A. Fisher, of Bedford, advocated the grading of 
schools, whenever a sufficient number of pupils could be 
gathered prepared for higher culture than can be, or is 
usually, given in mixed scbovls. He saw the difficulty in 
the way in many rural districts, bu: believed the depart- 
ment, in presenting this topic, meant it to apply only to 
such districts in whioh tie want was apparent, and 
where it could be met. His own county furnished a 
number of districts in which graded schools would supply 
a great need, but how to get them was the quesdon. 
Patrons and directors muu first be made to feel the 
necessity — must be made to long for the graded 'school 
— and then they would come. Legtsladon might ^ve 
them, bu: it were better the people saw the want with- 
out legtsladon. 

J. W. Allen, of Potter, spoke of the difficulty attend- 
ing the grading of schools. 

C. V. Gundy, of Union, who represents a small coun- 
ty in the centre of the State, with forty- eight schools, 
twenty- three of which are graded, was a strong advocate 
of graded schools. He knew their worth. 
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J. W. Martin, of Sullivan, ipoke of the necessity of a 
change in the law, so as to make every board in the 
State establish graded schools whenever they could be 
supported. 

The question was discussed by a number of other 
members of the convention, and closed by the State 
Superintendent with the following remarks : 

This topic embraces the broad question of "higher 
education," and may properly be considered under three 
heads : i . What are the present educational demands ? 
%, Are these demands answered ? 3. If not, how are 
they to be answered ? Education in the elements does 
not answer the demands. The educational demands of 
the times are not fully met by our present schools. 
Seminaries and academies, as has been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Potter, are no longer filled with students j 
they are giving way. For what reason it is not for us to 
•ay at present. They no longer supply the demand 
When we look at our public schools, we find many 
pupils who know as much, and often more, than those 
who are placed over them. Teachers have more work 
than they can do. The children are asking for bread and 
we are giving them a stone. In towns and villages the 
want is met, often imperfect^, it is true, but still more fully 
than a few years ago. But in the counties of Potter, Ful- 
ton, and in many others — almost everywhere in the rural 
districts —the educational demands are not met. We 
want higher schools ; graded schools, grammar schools, if 
you please, but above all we want higher education. If a 
State has educated minds it has everything else. It is the 
best kind of political economy that saves mind, that de- 
▼elops all the powers of the mind. Pennsylvania cannot 
afford to lose a single mind. If the people were them- 
selves fully educated, there would be no difficulty about 
establishing graded schools in rural districts. Educate 
the public mind and there will be no trouble about dis- 
tance, local prejudice, want of support. Educate the 
public mind, and the farmer here, as in Massachusetts, 
will take his son or daughter on his horse, or in his 
wagon or buggy, to the graded district school. 

On this subject, Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, ofiered 
the following : 

1. School districts and sub-districts may be so en- 
larged as to embrace pupils enough for a graded school of 
two or more departments. 

2. Two or more districts, with a primary ichool in 
each, may be united, and a central school formed for the 
more advanced pupils. 

3. A central high school may be organized in each 
township for the more advanced pupils. 

These propositions, af^er some remarks by the chair 
and others, were withdrawn for the present. 

Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, then made a verbal re- 
port on <' The Cause and Cure of Truancy, Absenteeism 
and Irregular Attendance.** 

He held that the first thing to be done is to find the 
cause of these evils. They will generally be found to 
arise from a want of proper effort on the part of the 
teacher to make the school-room pleasant and attractive, 
by which means he may break up truancy, absenteeism 
and irregular attendance. What causes the boy to seek 
the hot and crowded street, the country lad to wander 
through wood and field, by brook and creek, rather than 
spend a few hours in the school-room ? Nothing but 
the fact that in the panorama before him in the street, or 
in the lily-covered meadow and gorgeous wood, he finds 
food for the young imagination, and pleasure not known 
in the dull school-room. Beautify your school houses ; 
make them what they should be, and the boy will be 
drawn from the street, the wood and field, and he will 



love the school. How sadly do directors, as a rule, ig- 
nore this truth. They locate school houses in the moat 
miserable and forsaken places j construct them on the 
cheap plan, and make them repulsive to the boy. As an 
illustration of what a school may be made, he cited 
*< Highland School,** in Pittsburgh, beautifully orna- 
mented, flowers grown in the school^rooms, the walls are 
hung with paintings, and everything done to make the 
school attractive. The teachers of this school, during 
the past year, reported not a single case of truancy. 
What was done here, can be done in other schools. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Boyd, of York, at the 
opening of the convention, '< that the sessions of the con- 
vention be held as follows: From 9 to 12, in the fore- 
noon ; from 2 to 5, in the afternoon, and from 8 to 1 o 
in the evening,** was again called up, and adopted. 

J. W. Allen, of Potter, then lesumed the topic intro- 
duced by Mr Luckey, saying that the best house does 
not always contain the best school. If we had better 
seMooh rather than better houses, truancy would be less 
frequent. Grand school buildings, expensively furnished 
and ornamented, are not possible in large portions of the 
State, while good schools are everywhere possible. Parent*, 
also, are accountable for the irregularities %>£ their children. 

Samuel Wolf, of Indiana, thought the causes might be 
mentioned under the different heads of poor school 
houses, lack of general interest, want of knowledge on 
the part of the parents, lack of professional skill on the 
part of the teacher ; chiefly, indeed, in the last named 
particular. If the teacher infuse the proper spirit into 
school work, and awaken an interest in it, the scholan 
will attend 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at 8 o*clock, p. m. 



£V£N1NG SESSION. 

The convention having reassembled, Mr. Luckey 
ofiered the following : 

Resolvedy That the common practice of many of our 
school boards, of making sex, instead of merit or amount 
of labor performed, the basis of salary, is highly discredit- 
able, and should be abandoned. 

Mr. Allen moved to lay the resolution on the table. 
Not agreed to. 

Mr. Douthett moved to refer it to the Business Com- 
mittee. Agreed to. 

Mr. Jones, of Westmoreland, moved the appointment 
of a committee to wait on the Governor, and invite him 
to address the convention. 

Agreed to, and Messrs. Jones, Tilden, of Susquehanna, 
and Home, of Williamsport, were appointed. 

Geo. L. Maiis, of Chester, then read a paper on 
LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

The success of public school education, and, in fact, edu- 
cation uf any kind, depends entirely upon the estimation 
in which it is held by the people. The feature of our 
system which makes its excellence, and especially distin- 
guishes it from other systems, is the close connection be- 
tween the popular will and common-school training. In 
view of this fact, the duty of a county superintendent 
seems clear — he should educate public sentiment to the 
highest possible degree. 

The means prescribed by hw and usually practiced by 
school officers, consist in public examinations of teachers, 
visiting schools and holding a County Teachers* Institute, 
all of which are of great value when properly prosecuted; 
but, as may readily be seen, these are but indirect means 
of acting upon public sentiment, looking in a great mea- 
sure to future generations for fulfillment. 

In an agricultural and manufacturing district, the great 
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nwof the community are entirely engrossed with busi- 
aes, aod give scarcely a thought Co the subject of educa- 
tkw farther than to complain about their school tai. 

The district rnstitutes, (brmerly quite popular, have 
bSkn ioto disuse through lack of interest on the part of 
koch teachen and directorsi and no adequate means of 
leachiag the popular ear seemed to remain except the re- 
ffnl of the local institutes, somewhat on the plan of a 
ftrmer superintendent of Chester county, Dr. Franklin 
Tijl«r, whose co-operation in the work I was so fortu- 
oite as Id obtain. 

In discussing the merits of these institutes, I shall fi- st 
•pesk of the general plan of conducting them and the 
sKore of the work accomplished; and in the second 
plsc^ give a general view of the relative amount of in 
fimioe exerted by a coanty superintendent who devotes a 
part of hb time to this field, when compared with that 
schieved by adhering strictly to the duties prescribed by 
hv. 

lit Each institute should last at least five days, and 
the aim should be to make the exercises attractive to the 
BUHes who are not accustomed to protracted mental ex> 
creofl. Experience has amply proven that at least two 
hft are required to arouse an interest among the people 
ai<l Kcure a good attendance. 

The pi in pursued in Chester county was uniformly to 
naimence Monday afternoon at two o*clock, and close 
Fddaj night, and the result was a constant increase in 
tJK attendance, until the hall was too crowded to admit 
aqr more. This ' result was reached at every institute, 
fbetheii the hall was capable of holding three hundred 
iroae thousand, as was the case in Phoenixville and 
Cntesville, the latter closing its sessions last week. 
Tbough there are always some in every neighborhood 
who are sufficiently interested to come to the first session, 
Aenasxs will wait to learn the character of the exercises 
ftsa those who have attended ; hence the necessity of 
Ipnogsoch a degree of life to the proceedings as Co com- 
|d the attendance even of opponents of progress, else 
deittititute will fail of success. 

Employ a good elocurionist, if possible ; one who is ac- 
castomed to the kind of work required, and secure the 
Mtfices of an experienced teacher who is ready in debate j 
thn with music and the local talent you may meet, there 
iibddng only tact on the part of the superintendent to 
■ake the sessions sufficiently attractive to insure a large 
tteadance both of teachers and patrons. 

It most be borne in mind that the primary object of 
tkse Local Institutes is to arouse a more lively interest in 
^ minds of the community, and that people must, 
il a great measure, be entertained by the exercises ; hence 
tbe importance of lively discussions bearing upon the 
■bject of education. Long essays upon the teaching of 
tibent branches may be in place at the Annual Insti- 
te, bat they are sadly out of place when the object is to 
■ikeo the interest of the people ; in fact, set lectures of 
By lund are seldom n place at these meetings, conse- 
)Kad]r no fixed programme should be made, but the 
fescral plan oT the institute should be adapted to the 
vuii of each neighborhood. If a community is espe- 
Qdly interested in the establishment of a graded school ; if 
^le is a general belief that male teachers are preferable to 
faiale, or if the subject of teachers' wages is the theme 
tfthe neighborhood, the superintendent should ascertain 
lb fact and devote a part of che very first session to a 
Acsnion of the all-important question. 

A local institute should be infused with all the vigor 
if a wdl conducted county institute with the special dif- 
^Beace that the one is held primarily for che purpose of 
■Wong public sentiment; the other to instruct andstim- 
*lite the teachers. People are fond of change, conse- 



quently anything new and attractive will be successful. 
The county superintendent, in t' e discharge of his ordinary 
duties, such as holding examinations and v.siting schools, 
ceases to attract the attention of citizens to a degree suf- 
ficient to wield an extensive influence in the formation 
of public opinion ; his labors, therefore, to a great neasure, 
efl^ct the teacher and pupil alone; a very important and 
necessary result, it is true, yet by no means as influential 
as could be desired. By devoting a part of his labors to 
holding institutes in various parts of his county, he can 
not only bring to bear upon the desired object his owa 
eflfbrt in a vastly increased sphere, but he is enabled to 
employ a variety of talent that otherwise would not reach 
the public ear. 

In the course of institutes held since November, ia 
Chester county, at least 12,000 citisens were ia attend* 
ance to hear the free and candid discussions of many of 
the problems that now attract the attention of thinking 
men. Among the speakers employed, I would name t 
few of those who will be recognised as leaders of advanced 
thought : Rev. James M*Cosh, Mr. Bayard Taylor, Hoo. 
John W. Forney, Rev. A. A. Willets, Hon. Washtag* 
ton Townsend, Dr. Franklin Taylor, Dr. Wm. Eldv^ 
Gen. John Eaton, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Prof. J B. 
Roberts, Rev. I. N. Rendall, and many others, whose 
labors were, perhaps, almost equally eflfective. 

In addiuon to the influence exerted upon those who 
were actually in attendance, the reports published in the 
local papers, and in the Philadelphia Prea, reached thou- 
sands of others, so that the good accomplished cannot be 
easily estimated, though the results are already manifest 
in the increased activity among directors and people ia 
providing better school houses, desks, books and appara- 
tus. 

I would not be understood as under esfi mating the or- 
dinary labors of a superintendent, for I know much good 
is accomplished by visiting schools; yet I would earnest- 
ly recommend that a part of each year be devoted to hold- 
ing local institutes, even at the expense of other duties, at 
the result will justify the departure. 

It is also respectfully suggested that a small sum be ap- 
propriated by the State to sustain an officer whose duty it 
shall le to assist county superintendents in this impor- 
tant work, so that every part of this old commonwealth 
will be made to feel the stimulus of well directed thought, 
and the youth may reap the results of a more enlightened 
public sentiment in the greater excellence of her public 
schools. 

The presiding officer then called upon Dr. Taylor, 
formerly superintendent of Chester county, for some re- 
marks on the subject. 

SPEECH OP DR. TAYLOR. 

Dr. Taylor said that he had no thought of speaking, 
but as it seemed the desire of the convention, he would, 
in brief terms, give his views on the value of institutes ia 
arousing enthusiasm in the minds of the people on the 
subject of popular education. Fourteen years ago, whea 
elected to fill the office of county superintendent, he 
found great opposition manifested by many persons all 
over Chester county against the office, and he, therefore, 
saw plainly that the first duty was to convince all classes 
that the superintendency was the most efficient agency to 
infuse life and purpose into the workings of our public 
school system. 

When in June, 1857, he entered upon the duties of 
the office, hib first act was to issue a call for a teachers* 
institute, to be held in K.ennett Squire during the week 
commencing Monday, the 1 3th of July. The design 
was to make this the first of a series, to be held in difier- 
ent parts of the county, wherever a hall or church could 
be obtained in which to assemble. Knowing that meet- 
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ings of short duration would be inadequate to present the 
subject in its various bearings, he adopted the pUn of 
holding these institutes for a school week, commencing 
the exercises on Monday, and not closing until Friday 
night. 

County institutes had been held once a year in West 
Chester, but to these thousands ■ of the citizens of the 
county never came. As the whole people could not 
come to listen to the proceedings of the annual institute 
IB the county town, it was resolved to carry the institute 
to the people. 

These local conventions, then, were not designed to be 
so much teachers* institutes as people's institutes. During 
the day sessions, it is true, the teachers present were 
trained in all the branches required to be taught in the 
public schools, but the evenings were devoted to popular 
lectures and discussions, by able and distinguished men, 
both from home and abroad. All professional men, cler- 
lymen, lawyers, doctors; all teachers in private schools 
and academies, and every person who had ability to speak, 
were cordially invited to join in the exercises. The assis- 
tance of the best musicsil talent was secured to enliven 
the proceedings and to attract large audiences. 

At first, some of the good members of the Society of 
Friends, who are among the most sterling citizens of the 
county, appealed to the superintendent not to injure the 
caase of education by introducing musical performances 
into the exercises of the conventions. 

They said that music was the invention of the devil, 
and that, as Friends, they could not consistently attend, 
ttnless music were prohibited. To this the reply was 
made that music was not the devil's invention, but it was 
Ood*s invention — ^the divinest of the arts — by which man 
k better enabled to understand the harmonies of crea- 
don, and to elevate himself into the highest ranges per- 
mitted to human thought. That, therefore, music 
should be used to aid in advancing the claims of educa- 
tion, and to increase the interest of the people in litera- 
ture, science and art, and in all those pursuits which most 
adorn man and dignify his existence. 

Anything, not inconsistent with the idea of an insti- 
tute, which may serve to make its sessions more pleasant 
and cheerful, should be employed by the superintendent. 
He asked the managers of institutes to avoid all prosy 
and pedantic speeches, avoid all platitudes and common- 
place sayings about education, which have been repeated 
until sensible people are tired of hearing them, and try to 
infuse a more liberal and catholic spirit into the minds of 
the audiences. 

The common-school system of Pennsylvania ought to 
have the highest order of talent in all its departments, 
especially for the performance of the duties of supervision 
required to be done in every school district in the State. 
No department in our commonwealth is better organized 
than is the present system of public instruction. I except 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. That is the bestorgan • 
ized corporation in the State, or perhaps in the world. The 
Slate Superintendent stands at the head of the system as 
commander, while the county and town superintendents 
act as subordinate ofHcers, and the director^ in each dis- 
trict are there to watch the movements of matters under 
their charge, and to report to the State Superintendent at 
stated times upon the condition and progress of the 
schools. 

The State Superintendent thus knows all that is going 
on in every county and every district; he best knows what 
is needed in the shape of new legislation, and he can re- 
port to the Committees on Education in the Senate and 
House of Representatives what modifications should be 
made, from time to* time, in the laws relating to the 
schools of the State. It is by this arrangement that we 



are enabled to secure healthy legislation. Last January 
he endeavored, in an address delivered in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, to induce the members of the 
Legislature to organize the great interests of agriculture, 
mining, and manufactures in a similar manner; but they 
were all too busy in passing sixteen hundred pages of so- 
called local laws to pay much attention to anything that 
the present speaker could give utterance to on that occa- 
sion. 

But these, gentlemen, are among the problems of the 
future. Let us do what we can to improve the school 
system of our State, which, it must be admitted, stands 
higher in importance than even the mighty material in- 
terests which so characterize the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, advocated local insdtotes 
which would instruct and interest parents. 

Wm. C. Tilden, of Susquehanna, was of opinion that 
county superintendents would do more good, if they 
would visit less and do more institute work. The people, 
however, expected numerous visits. Public opinion should 
be corrected. 

Prof. F. A Allen, of Tioga, being called upon, ex- 
plained the workings of institutes in the Eastern Sutes{ 
spoke of the condition of the schools of the East, and 
their teachers, and gave briefly a plan for conducting 
county institutes, as it had developed itself from his many 
years* experience in this field of labor. He spoke of the 
fact that the Eastern States were adopting the Pennsylva- 
nia plan of teachers* institutes, and also the plan of coun^ 
supervision, and that attempts were being made to abolish 
the district system, establishing townships as the boun- 
dary lines of school districts. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, did not regard visiting 
schools and examining teachers the whole of the 
superintendent's duty. Counties should be divided into 
sub-districts. Teachers should be required to attend, 
and an educational spirit would be kindled in the vicinity 
of the institutes. Let there be educational light and 
there will be more liberal legulation. 

Rev. A. R. Home, of Williamsport, disapproved of 
sensational nstitutes, got up for the purpose of glorifying 
somebody. As many teachers have limited advantages, 
class drills should be practiced. 

The following resolution was offeied by J. £. Hawker, 
of Hyde Park : 

Resolved^ That district or local institutes, held by the 
county superintendent, are of paramount importance, and 
should be encouraged, even though it be at the partial 
sacrifice of school visitation. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, a vote on the resolutioa 
was ord'*red to be taken at the same time with that on 
county institutes. 

H S Jones, of Erie, wished to know the number of 
superintendents present, who had held local institutes. 
On show of hands, it appeared that these institutes had 
been held in about one-third of the counties. 

A report was next read by Wm. N. Aiken, of Law- 
rence, upon 

COTNTY TEACHERS* INSTITUTE. 

The subject which is now presented for our considera- 
tion is County Teachers* Institutes. They are of com- 
paratively recent origin, yet of great importance in the 
workings of our common school system. Recent, in the 
establishment of institutes by legal authority, but of much 
older date in their organ'zation and work. Institutei 
have been held in many parts of our State ever since the 
establishment of the county superintendency, and in aomt 
counties, before the Act of Assembly of 1854, author- 
izing the election of county superintendents. Organise- 
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doas, called teachers* instituted, which were for the im- 
povement o/ teachers in their work, have been in ex- 
ittCBce for at least a score of years, in parts of our Com- 
Dooirealth. Teachers feeling the want of more uniformi- 
Xj and cooperation in the work of imparting instruction 
in our schools, and the great importance of the work in 
mhkh they were engaged, met together for mutual im- 
provement. Thus, in the growth and development of 
ev common school system, institutes have had their be- 
polling. By act of Assembly, of April, 1867, institutes 
ne now ingrafted into our common school system, and 
atablishcd by legal enactment. Previous to thi«, they 
were the voluntary meetings of our teachers, and friends 
of general education, for consultation concerning the in- 
terests and prosperity of our schools. 

This part of our system of education was not forced 
Bfon us by the powers that be. who but legalized what 
sod already been established in many places. Now, we 
ate authorized and required to assemble our teachers of 
eommoo schools, and other institutions of learning, at 
some convenient r^'^^c* ^o hold a teachers* institute an- 
aaally, according to act of assembly, April, 1867, which 
reads thus : 

" That the County Superintendent of each county in 
tkn Commonwealth is hereby authorized and required, 
once in each year, at such time and place as he or a 
properly authorized committee of teachers acting with 
him, may deem most convenient, to call upon and invite 
the teachers of the common schools and other institu- 
tkuM of learning in his county, to assemble together and 
wpnize themselves into a teachers* institute, to be de- 
voted to the improvement of teachers in the science and 
art of educadon, to continue in session at least five days, 
ladttding a half day for going to and a half day for re- 
luming from place of mcedng of said institute, and to be 
presided over by the County Superintendent or some one 
designated by him, and be subject in its general manage- 
ment to his control.** 

The object in reading this section of the law is, to show 
vkat the Legislature of our Commonwealth had in view, 
when they made it obligatory upon superintendents to 
hold institutes annually. The law says, "the object of 
eke insdtute is to improve our teachers in the science and 
tft of education.** This is, doubtless, the great work of 
tke institute. A few years ago, in the history of our 
common schools, there was no uniformity in teaching ; 
every teacher had his own methods of imparting instruc- 
tion, and his own methods of governing in the school- 
room. These were often crude and ill adapted, when 
they were formed without thought and observation by the 
inexperienced. But teachers of larger experience and 
better judgment adopted other methods, which proved 
Bore elective. Then the result of this inequality in the 
fsalifications of teachers, was, that there existed a great 
£fierence in the advancement of our schools, which was 
twing to the fact that all the teachers had not received a 
lofficient training The institute has been the means of 
Baking a change in this respect, for we new have uni- 
formity of methods of instruction and government to a 
considerable extent. This is the result of our teachers* 
Beeting in county conventions and aiding each other in 
their work. 

It is not supposed that it is necessary, at this time in 
the progress of our schools to urge the importance < f 
teachers* institutes. It is taken for granted that they are 
Important, and are doing a good work in elevating our 
lystem of public instruction. Then, a few suggestions 
will be made concerning the methods of conducting these 



We will first speak o^ what may be called the lectur- 
ing method. What we mean by this is, when the whole 



or most of the time of the institute is taken up by lec- 
tures, and these may be on as many different subjects as 
there are lecturers, or they may be limited to a few of the 
most important subjects. They may be what is termed 
good lectures, on interesting topics, well delivered and 
instructive. They may contain valuable thoughts, well 
matured and clothed in appropriate dress with evidence 
of originality Much instruction may be received from 
such lectures, and we are in favor of them at our insti- 
tutes. They appear to be a necessity almost, and we 
would not dispense with them. Good lectures, on prac- 
tical and scientific subjects, should be delivered to the teach- 
ers at every institute. But there should be a limitation 
in these exerciss. The evening sessions might be de- 
voted entirely to this with propriety'. Much more than 
this should not be occupied, as it can be more profitably 
employed. Teachers are not mere passive creatures on 
such occasions, capable only of receiving, without being 
able to add to the common fund of knowledge. The 
object of an institute is certainly not for the delivery of 
one address after another, however interesting and in- 
structive these may be, and however much they may bear 
upon che practical work of the school room They may 
present the different subjects discussed in the best possible 
way ; the theory of teaching may be elaborately set forth 
and beautifully illustrated. All the ground may have 
been traversed; the true teacher, with all his noblt 
qualities, may have been pictured to the imagina- 
tion; but has the end been attained? Dofs such a 
course of lecturing accomplish the end for which 
institutes were established ? Does it improve our 
teachers in the best way in the science and art of educa- 
tion ? Cannot the dme given to institute instruction be 
more profitably employed by adopting a different course at 
our meetings ? 

In answer to these questions, we remark that the lec- 
turing system of conducting institutes does not seem to 
meet the end proposed. Superintendents should endeavor 
to benefit the greatest number of teachers, for the insti- 
tute is the teachers* and held expressly for their improve- 
ment. The object is to make better teachers ; to qualify 
and train them for their school-room duties as educators 
of the youth. Now, an institute is similar to a school, 
and the exeicises ought to be adapted to the wants of 
those for whom the instruction is intended. A teacher 
who would spend all the school hours, which should be 
devoted to study and recitation, in lecturing to his pupils, 
would not be considered a good teacher, although he 
might be a fluent lecturer. But a teacher who can in- 
spire his pupils with a love for study, a desire to inquire 
into the reason of things an:: investigate for themselves 
whatever they undertake, is evidently making progress In 
the work of developing the mind. 

Whoever can secure the most effective work out of hit 
pupils by doing the least himself, making them indepen- 
dent thinkers, is perhaps the best teacher. As every 
school should be a place, where there is regular, system- 
atic and thorough drilling, so should an institute be a 
regular drill in which all the members ought to take an 
active part. Not a few of the principal members who 
need it the least, but the wh de institute. £xercises in 
which all can take part can easily be arranged. This re- 
quires only a little tact and manoeuvering in the operator. 
What would an army be worth, unless the soldiers were 
under the best discipline, well tr.:ined in all the requisites 
of good soldiers } And in order to effect this, the officers 
must be expert in the exercises of the manual. 

Then to have our schools what they ought to be and 
what we are trying to make them, our teachers most be 
thoroughly trained for their work. If this has not been 
done before they enter the profession, it ihould be done at 
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toon as pouible afterwards. In every well-regulated 
school, each member is performing his part in the eier 
cises. In the same way should our meetings be carried on. 
Each member ought to be made to feel that a part of the 
responsibility for the successful working of the institute 
rests upon him. Then will arise the question, how 
should institute work be arranged, and who should take 
the lead in conducting the exercises. 

We remark that home material ought to be cultivated 
and made a power in the machinery of our institutes. 
And it is supposed that the superinten'lent knows who 
are the efficient workers of his county and what educa- 
tional strength he can command. Perhaps every county 
has sufficient material, if properly developed, to hold an 
institute which shall be piofitable to its members and in- 
structive to those who are interested, in the common 
school cause. Doubtless, oftentimes, instructors firom 
abroad are invited to attend our meetings and direct the 
eiercises, when just as good material is among our teach- 
ers and educational men, if it had been brought into active 
serTice It would be better to use home instructors, if of 
equal ability and experience, and it would be for the in- 
tdlectual improvement of the members of our respective 
counties. 

When the experienced and those of lets qualifications 
meet and consult on subjects of interest and importance 
fat the good of our schools, both are benefited. A 
common sympathy is awakened in the work. More 
confidence in our own ability is felt \ each receives a new 
impetus which enables him to make greater efTurts in the 
labor of developing the human mind. The mind needs 
repetition and drill to make lasting impressions ; to fix 
truths of science and make them our own. Hence, the 
Becesiity of thoroughness in all our common school work. 
How then can this preparation, so necessary for the teacher, 
be best attained ? The superintendent, accord' ng to the 
position he holds, being placed at the head of the educa- 
tional force of his county, knows the wants of the teach- 
ers and what should be presented to them. Some definite 
plan should be made out and tcady to be put into execu- 
tion at once upon the assembling of the institute. There 
b no time for delay and maturing of plans at this time. 
Work should be our motto and we should remember the old 
sayings, <* Whatever is well begun, is half done^** and 
^Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.** 
And since we are required to hold institutes and our ex- 
perience testifies that they a* e a power for good, let them 
be of such a character as shall be productive of much val- 
uable instruction. 

The organization of an institute, which will occupy 
only a short time, being done, the active, earnest work 
of the occasion should be begun and continued with life 
and energy. Success in this, as in every thing ehe, de- 
pends upon the vitality that is put into it. The wants 
and capacity of the members should receive attention. 
The subjects should not be too simple nor should they be 
too much advanced, but arranged to suit the majority 
who will receive instruct! jn from them. During the day 
sessions, most of the time should be devoted to such ex- 
ercises as shall have a direct bearing upon the common 
school wotk. These may be discussions on questions of 
interest, which can be participated in by all, such as class 
drills, recltatit ns, short familiar talks on subjects prepared 
for the occasi jn These may be varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Discussions on the manner of presenting 
diflFerent branches of study, the order in which certain 
Studies should be introduced, hoiu they should be taught, 
V)htn they should be taught, the method of conducting 
recitations, what we wish to accomplish during a recita- 
tion, modes of government and discipline, are some of the 
themes which can be considered with profit to all. Our 



teachers must know something of these, or they will not 
be prepared fox the proper training of our youth. 

I believe, in many cases, instruction might be given in 
the branches t lught in our schools ; some points could be 
made plain, which had not been well understood ; some 
clouds which hang over certain parts of the subject, could 
be dispersed, and a better knowledge gained. There is 
a difiFisrence oi opinion on this point ; some insist that the 
institute has nothing to do with the text — that it is sop* 
posed to be understood by the teacher, and that we must 
go on that supposition. Things are to be taken as they are, 
not as they could be desired. Whenever our teachers are 
proficient in all they profess to teach, then we can dis- 
pense with this kind of instrucdon ; but not till then, un- 
less at a sacrifice. To make others know, we most first 
know ourselves. In any profession or calling, if the person 
feels that he is master of his situation~-if he is confident 
that that which he does is right — whatstr^ngth and force 
it gives ! How lightly some difficult subjects are touched 
by those who call themselves teachers, because they know 
very little about what they re trymg to teach ; and, 
knowing little, the teaching must, necessarily, be super- 
ficial. I once went to a teacher who told us, when we 
came to the subject of decimal fractions, that we would 
skip that part, as it was no practical benefit to us. Now, 
the reason is obvious ; he didn't understand the subject- 
could n*t teach it. 

Another, which seems lo us an important feature of 
the institute, is the educating of the people. This ii 
necessary to be done ; every meeting held, should leave a 
good impression in tlie community. The influence should 
be in favor of general education, and the dissemination of 
wholesome and liberal views for the prosperity of our 
schools We want the co-operation of the people, and 
we must have it, in order to make such progress as every 
friend of the school cause desires. We want to move in 
this in solid column, presenting a united front, in order to 
be successful. But we leave this with you. Other points 
of interest might be mentioned ; but, as we are limited 
in our remarks, we will not trespass further, hoping that 
we may have a free and full discussian of this subject on 
the part of the convention. 

He was followed by Mr. Boyd, of York, who held that 
district institutes should be to improve the teachers in the 
branches to be taught ; and county institutes for theory 
and practice of teaching. 

Prof. F. A. Allen gave the convention an interesting 
account of the workings of county institutes in the east- 
ern, western and south-western states In Warren co., in 
1846, the Professor held the first county institute ever 
held in Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Mr. Luckey, a committee of five, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Luckey, Evans, of Lancaster \ Magee, 
q\ Centre; Pugh, of Somrrset, and Baker, of Delaware^ 
was appointed to draft resolutions of respect to the 
memory Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes. 

On motion, adjourned to meet on Wednesday mom* 
ing at 9 a. m. 



WEDNEtOAY MORNING. 

Rev. A. R Horne, of Williamsport, offered prayer. 

The minutes of yesterday's session were read and ap- 
proved. 

The roll was called and fifty-four superintendents an- 
swered to their names. 

The discussion of pending reports relative to local and 
county institutes, was resumed by Messrs. Shelley, of Yoric, 
Taylor, of Chester, and State Superintendent Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersham spoke at considerable length of the 
latent brain power of Pennsylvania awaiting developement. 
He said : 
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I io not at this time desire to make a speech on the 
nbjrct of Institutes. My purpose is to supplement the 
remarks just made by Dr. Taylor in regard to a better 
ofitBJsation of our State system of institutes. Of course, 
it was necessary first to get the teachers to the institutes. 
Tlus was brought about by the act of 1867. Up to that 
year scarcely more than three thousand of our teachers 
could be brought to the institutes in any one year. For 
tke last three years the average attendance has been 
eleven thousand a year. We have thus brought the 
teachers to school — now how shall we best instruct them ? 
Dr. Taylor would organise the institutes, in such a way 
that adjoining counties should hold their institutes at such 
liines as would enable a body of instructors to attend a 
aunber of them, without the loss of the force and time 
now found necessary. This u a wise suggestion. In the 
sUence of any law on the subject, all that can be done in 
tlds direction must be done by voluntary action. But if 
you will co-operate with me in the matter something val- 
uable can be done in the direction indicated. To do thu, 
kc the superintendents give early information to the School 
Department as to the times about which they desire to 
hold their institutes, allowing such room as they can for 
a^ustment, and it will not be very difficult to call the 
httdttttes in the difierent sections of the State at such 
times as will enable the end desired to be attained. 

This done, the next step will be to organize a body of 
competent instructors to attend the institutes thus called 
la succession. And let me say that I would constitute 
this body of men mainly of our own men— of Pennsyl- 
vanians. It has been said on this floor that New Eng- 
land has more brain-power than can be found in this 
State. This may be true of developed brain-power; but 
I beBeve that the brain capehilitieSy if I may so express 
mysdf, of Pennsylvania, are equal to those of any other 
Sttte or nation in the world. A Pennsylvanian, born 
upon the soil, and expecting to be buried under it, I 
think I know this people and the kind o£ stuff they are 
made of, and do not hesitate to say that they are the 
equals intellectually, as well as physically, of any other. 
Consider, then, our institutes as schools for the develop- 
ment, as far as practicable, of home talent. 

Institutes aim at two objects — the professional instruct 
6on of teachers and the creation of a better public senti- 
ment in relation to education. In the county institute, 
the former object should predominate and cont.ol the 
management; in the local institute, the latter object 
should predominate and control the management. Edu- 
cators should not forget that our grown-up people need 
education quite as much as our children — perhaps more. 
With a right public sentiment respecting education, and 
all else, good school-houses, graded schools, good teachers, 
long terms, come of themselves. Let me name two or 
three wants that I have noticed in connection with our 
institutes. 

Firtt. Mon tact in getting teachers to attend. In 
some counties all the teachers attend, while in others, 
equally well circumstanced, only one- half. This is some 
one*s fault. 

Second, More system in the management. System is 
as necessary in an institute as in school. Indeed, an 
institute should be a model of good management. 

TAird. Consecutive instruction. Instruction at our 
institutes is often '^gmentary — often without point. 
The superintendent ought to h^ve before him a well- 
defined object, and organize and direct his teaching force 
in such a way as to effect it. 

Fourth. Too little life. Instruction at an institute 
should not be dry and tedious. It ought to be earnest, 
enthusiastic, inspiring. 



Austin A. Keeny, of Bradford, said he had come to 
learn the management of branch and county institutes. 
He referred to the obstacles to be overcome in his county^ 
the question of finance being the most difficult. 

Mr. Baker, of Delaware, asked if Chester county could 
hardly support local institutes with her towns, how other 
counties could do so that have not these towns } 

Mr. Hawker, of Hyde Park, referred to the difficulty 
of holding insiitures in small towns 

Mr. Boyd, of York, thought the best talent will be 
the best sustained. 

Mr. Maris, of Chester, referred at length to the suc-^ 
cess of the institutes in his county, and to the em^oy-^ 
ment of distinguished teachers. 

Mr. Baker, of Delaware, said some have to humbug the 
people out, and thus raise the necessary fonds. Some of 
the lectures may be solid, but these do not pay. 

Mr. Fisher, of Bedford, said that institutes must be 
adapted to the place. Where there is much money 
there large and expensive institutes can be held, and 
vite vena. Adjoining county superintendents can help 
each other. 

The convention passed Mr. Hawker*s resolution rela« 
tive to local and county institutes. 

Mr. Fields offered the following resolution, which waa 
referred to the commitfse on business : 

Retolvedf That it is the sense of this convention that 
the teichers in the schools of this Commonwealth should 
be required to make ^tten monthly reports to their re- 
spective boards of directors, and also forward a duplicate 
of the report to the respective county superintendents, in 
order to facilitate the systematic educational organizations 
in each county. 

Mr. Eastburn, of Bucks, presented the following : 

Resolved, That the convention hereby recommend to 
the School Department and Legislature such change in 
our school law as will provide for the opening of the 
school year on the first Monday of August instead of 
the first Monday of June, as at present. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. East burn and 
Baker, favoring the change, and referred to the Business 
Committee. 

H. S. Jones, of Erie, then read a paper on ** Addition 
to the Branches of Study required by Law/* prepared 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsey, superintendent of Warren, who 
was unable to be present. We shall endeavor to present 
this piper in our next issue. 

The discussion of the report was deferred fur the present^ 

A verbal report on " County Normal Schools and the 
County Superintendent's Relation thereto " was next 
made by H. W. Fisher, of Bedford. 

In substance, he showed that these schools had their 
origin in the demand for better prepared teachers. That 
seminaries and academies no longer supplied this demand. 
That the State Normal Schools, though they did great 
and good work in preparing the young men and womeiv 
of the State to teach, have not thus far supplied 
this demand, and in all human probability would not 
supply it for many years to come, hence the necessity for 
some school in each county in which to train the teach- 
ing talent of that county. The county normal school 
meets the demand. In it the home talent can be de- 
veloped. In it the large percentage of new teachers 
annually employed can be prepared. He strongly urged 
the importance of having the county superintendent at 
the head of these schools, for the following reasons : He 
is, or should be, the best prepared to impart instruction 
in the theory and practice of teaching. As principal or 
head of the school, he comes in daily contact with those 
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preparing to tcacb, and can thus, in class drill and con- 
▼enadon, ascertain much better their adaptation to teach, 
than can be ascertained at a single examination. Here, 
toO| he can best know their moral character. Here he 
can learn best how to distribute them among the schools 
of the county when called upon to /iirnish teachers. 
Perhaps it were well to have some legislation en this 
•ubject, so as clearly to define the superintendent's 
du^ in this matter \ to fix definitely what he shall do 
and what he shall not do. 

The convention adopted the sentiments embodied in 
the gentleman^s report without discussion. 

Mr. Fields, of Beaver, ofllxrred a resolution relative to 
the time of holding Institutes, which was referred to the 
butinen committee. 

Mr. Lindsey's report was then taken up and discussed 
by Messrs. Allen, of Potter, Home, of Williamsport, 
and others. The importance of introducing the studies 
of book-keeping, physiology, vocal music, drawing and 
the elements of the naturil sciences, into the common 
ichools, was urged. 

.Prof. J. S Ermentrout, of Berks, late Principal of 
the Keystone State Norm«l School, urged the study of 
Pennsylvania history in our public schools. He wished 
to impress upon the minds of the county superintendents 
present the thought that we do not place enough of stress 
vpon the fact that we are Pennsylvanians. Our pupils 
should early be taught to love the Keystone State with 
all its past glory, its present prosperity and future power. 
We are too bashful. The good ouc great men do, the 
work they perform, is chipped away firom them, and 
others get the credit. To-day our school system, broad 
ai our acres, firm as our mountains, all-sufficient and 
cndrely the product of Pennsylvania's brain, is ingrafted, 
jciy often made the basis of the sj'stems of education, east 
and west, and no credit given us. We had better waken 
vp and claim our own. Let us lift up the minds of the 
thousands of young Pennsylvanians now in our public 
ichools ; and one of the ways of doing this is by showing 
them, through the history of Pennsylvania, what our 
great and good men have done. 

The Chair announced a meeting of the city and bor- 
ough superintendents in the rooms of the School Depart- 
menty immediately after the close of the morning ses- 
sion. Adjourned until 2 P. m. 

APTSaNOON SESSION. 

Convention met, the President in the chair. 

Chas. H. Dale, of Venango, ofiFered the following : 

Jieso/veJ, That in the opinion of this convention the 
progress and credit of the State requires that the minimum 
term of school should be changed by law from four to 
dz months. 

Mr. Magee, of Centre county, moved to add, "And 
that the State appropriation be proportionately increased.** 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Dale was convinced that the increase in length of 
temi would not be made by directors till obliged to 
do io by law. 

Messrs. Hofiford, of Carbon, Allen, of Potter, Fisher, 
of Bedford, and Tilden, of Susquehanna, assured the 
convendon that in a large majority of districts no in- 
crease of school term could be made without an increase 
hk the State appropriation to schools. 

Mr. Bc^d, of York, and Mr. Jones, of Westmoreland, 
said that in many of their districts the term might be 
made longer if directors would do their duty. 

Mr. Allen, of Potter, moved an amendment making 
the term five months. Lost. 

After more debate, the resolution was passed as amend- 
ed by Mr. Magee. 



' On motion, further discussion of Mr. Fisher's report 
on county normal schools was postponed for the present. 

David Evans, of Lancaster, made a verbal report on 
a more uniform system of examinations. The subject 
was presented under the following three heads : Uni- 
formity of time, uniformity of methed, and uniformity of 
matter. Under the first, he said, the spring season, im- 
mediately after the close of the winter term, when the 
subjects on which they were to be examined were A-esh 
in the minds of the applicants, was the most appropriate 
rime for examination. That oral examinations were to 
be preferred where large numbers of spectators were pre- 
sent, in order to interest and instruct them ; but, as a 
rule, the two methods, oral and written, should be com- 
bined. 

The subject was further discussed by Mr. Dottthett,ol 
Allegheny, who favored a high standard of qualification, 
and believed in having the standard highest in counties 
where the term is longest. 

Dr. Taylor here recommended the adoption of a series 
of resolutions expressing the sense of the convention. 

Mr. Boyd, of York, suggested that the superintendent 
of schools announce a standard, so as to have uniformity 
on this subject throughout the State. 

A verbal report was made by Jesse Newlin, of Schuyl- 
kill, on the district superin tendency. His own county had 
tried the system. Five superintendents had been se- 
lected last winter — practical teachers — who visited the 
schools under their charge twice each month. In the 
thickly settled rural districts it had been tested, and there 
the district superintendents were allowed five dollars each 
day, for six days in each month. Still another received 
$75 per month, and devoted his whole time to twenty* 
six schools. There was a division on this subject in the 
board at first, but in the end they were unanimous in 
their support of it. The district superintendent exam- 
ines classes, throws out poor teachers, and assists the coanty 
superintendent in his annual examinations. The pro- 
gress m these schools where the district superintendent 
worked, was, as one of the directors expressed it, ** five- 
fold.** Care must be exercised in selecting the men^ 
however. Many well educated men are not fit for the 
position on account of the progress of the system. This 
method, too, creates system in the schools. 

[We regret that, up to the time we goto press, this 
full paper has not been recdved.] 

Mr. Home, of Williamsport, announced that arrange- 
ments had been made to accommodate, at low rates, all 
the members of the State Teachers* Convendon, to be 
held at Williamsport, on the 8th, 9th and loth of Au- 
gust. Arrangements had also been made for an excur- 
sion of the convendon to Niagara Falls, at the close of 
the session, at six dollars for the round trip. 

Mr. Keeney, of Bradford, ofiFered the following : 

Resolvedl That for the purposes of the county teach- 
ers* institute, the State should be districted, each district 
embracing several contiguous counties ; and that it shall 
be the duty of the district superintendents of the several 
districts to attend all institutes in the said district. Re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Newlin*8 report on district superintendents was 
then discussed by Messrs. Baker, Eastburn, Fields, Aiken, 
and Jones, of Westmoreland; all favoring the esublishment 
of the local superintendency as a necessity, especially in 
the more populous counties. 

Dr. Taylor spoke of how the superintendents are over^ 
worked. They wear out physically and mentally more 
rapidly than any other class of people. The rarest few 
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make good superintendents, and when a good one is 
obtained, how be should be cared for, how the people 
should husband his strength ; for when he is gone they 
nay look in Tain to fill hb place ; hence, he insisted, 
that district superintendents be appointed to assist the 
county superintendent in his great work. He alluded to 
the coming celebratioa in 1876 in Philadelphia, and to 
the importance of our work, in order that we may then 
show to the world what strides we have made in this 
gkrioot Keystone. He urged upon all superintendents 
to go home, when they Ic^ this place, with a new de- 
tmniaation to make these schools of ours the best in the 
wond» 

State Superintendent Wickersham had hoped that at 
least one half day would be devoted to the discussion of 
the district superintendency. District supervision by a 
competent officer is a necessity. We now have State 
mpervision, which can be strengthened, as needed. We 
bsTe coonty supervision, and to some extent city and 
borough supervbion; but we need a supervision that will 
extend its watchful eye to every school house, to every 
teacher, ta erery class, to every pupil, and to every lesson. 
No work of any moment can be carried on without 
iopervision. It exists m all our shops, mills, furnaces, 
and Stories. No business nian would think of man- 
aging luch an enterprise without it. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been referred to on this floor as an example 
of the power of organization. See how carefully the 
great railroad kings who control it provide for the super- 
vision of the work. They have superintendents and 
sab- superintendents scattered all along the line. Their 
system of inspection extends to every bridge, to every rail 
and de. It is close and careful. We ought to have the 
lame kind of inspection for our schools, and without it 
we will lose a large amount of force and money, and our 
children will be made to suffer the bad consequences. 

County superintendents cannot perform the duty of 
supervision. T. cy can visit the schools of their respective 
ooonties once ui twice a year; but, while such visits may 
be made very \ aluable, they do not give opportunity for 
that close, constant, and critical supervision which our 
schools need. And, besides, county superintendents have 
other work to do. They should hold county institutes 
and local institutes ; address the people wherever audiences 
can be assembled ; prepare educational matter for the 
psess, and be ever ready to give advice to all asking it 
concerning the interests of education. These duties, in 
connection with the examination of teachers, fill up all 
the time of a county superintendent, and take all his 
strength. 

School directors are unable to perform the duty of 
supervision. They can, as the law requires, visit the 
schof^ under their control, but such visits, although 
valuable, are not what u needed. To produce the right 
results, they should be made by professional experts. No 
one can properly inspect a school who is not himself a 
teacher. 

The whole matter is summed up in this : A closer 
sopervbion of our schools is needed in the several districts 
of the Commonwealth than is possible under our present 
organisation ; and there seems to be no way of bringing it 
about except by the appointment of well-qualified officers 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Evans thought that there should be a law of the 
State establbhing local superintendents. Then can a 
county superintendent do his work as he should. Ad- 
joomed until 8 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 
At the opening of the evening session', Mr Luckey, of 
Pkoburgh, from the committee to draft resolutions rela- 



tive to the death of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, submitted 
the following : 

Reso/ved, That in the death of Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, our State has lost, not only oneof its most efficient 
laborers, but one of the originators and firm supporters of 
our present excellent school system, and that we owe very 
much to him for the present state of advancement al- 
ready attained in the common schools of the State. 

Resolved, That while we deeply feel his loss, we recog- 
nize the fact that the seed he has sown, and the interest 
and zeal he has infused into the schools of the Common- 
wealth will live long aflter we, who knew him so well, 
have ceased to exist. 

Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved family and 
friends our warmest and most tender sympathies, with the 
assurance that though we do not so deeply and keenly fed 
the loss, yet we shall ever kindly cherish the memory of 
the departed. 

Speeches of eulogy were then offered in memory of the 
deceased champion of our common school system by 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, ex -superintendent of Delaware, and 
State Sup*t. Wickersham, who spoke at length of Dr. 
Burrowes* great labor in organizing teachers* institutes, in 
establishing the Pennsylvania School yournal, and condnu- 
ing it for years at a pecuniary loss to himself; in framing 
the law establishing State normal schools — a law which, 
in the n«ain, was the product of hb own thought; in or- 
ganizing the orphan school system — a system which b 
the proudest monument, not only to Dr. Burrowes, but 
to the State of Pennsylvania, ever erected anywhere. No 
where in the world's history do we find a nation, after a 
war, gathering up its orphans and educating them as our 
great State has done. 

Mr. Douthett spoke of his great zeal upon the subject 
of dbtrict superintendency ; his great efforts to have a bill 
passed through the Legislature to establish the same ; bis 
great love for the orphan school system. He almost 
idolized it, for he was always the friend of any measure 
calculated to promote the educational interests of all 
classes. 

At this point of the discussion, Hb Excellency, Gov. 
John W. Geary, was introduced, who spoke, in substance, 
as follows ; 

He felt sorry that business at Washington had kept 
him away from the convention. He would mostheard- 
ly greet the members as the representatives of our great 
educational system. But for this system, we would 
soon find everything going back to chaos. It is this 
system that expands everything. It develops the country, 
builds our railroads, opens new ports for commerce, and 
brings new countries under the eye of the discoverer. It 
is a grand age in which we live. Never have the scien- 
ces and arts been so rapidly developed as in this era — the 
afternoon of the nineteenth century. But we have still 
more to do. Mind must be still more fully developed. 
In past times the few only were educated; now all are to 
receive an equal education ; hence, we see the importanct 
— the magnitude of our work. This education of the 
masses is the palladium of our government. It b this 
education that has saved our country. And especially do 
I feel proud of our State, when I look at what she has 
done for the soldiers* orphans, and doubly proud when the 
dignitaries of Europe come here to the capital to inquire 
of me how we manage our schools — how we educate 
these thousands of wards ? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that I congratu- 
late you on the situation. The system of education In 
Pennsylvania never before was in so flourbhing a condi- 
tion. Everything looks well. Oo on, then, in your no- 
ble work, and never fear the result. It will be right j and 
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I trMt to God that the schools may go on prospering and 
to pros pel. 

A short recess wm now ordered that the members 
might be introduced to His Excellency, after which 
the business committee, through Mr. Geo. L. Maris,chair- 
man, reported the following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

Retolved, That it is the sense of the convention that 
the establishment of the district superintendency through- 
out the State is a necessity required to perfect our system 
©^■fiicol supervision, and that practical teachetB alone be 
eligible to perform the duties of said superintendency. 

Resolved^ That the Stale Superintendent is hereby re- 
vested to prepare specifications of degrees of proficiency 
In scholarship, corresponding with the marks on profes- 
•ional certificates, and to transmit the same at as early a 
moment as possible to the superintendents for their 
pidance, in order to secure greater uniformity of standard 
in such certificates throughout the State. 

Rtto/ved, That this convention favor the establikhing 
of graded schools in the rural districts, wherever practi- 
cable, in order that a greater percentage of the youth of 
the State may enjoy advantages of instruction in higher 
branches of knowledge. 

Reso/ved, That local institutes held by county superin- 
tendents are deemed of paramount importance, and should 
be maintained by them, even at a partial sacrifice of school 
visitations. 

Rcsoi'ved, That the common practice of many school 
boards making sex, instead of merit or amount of labor 
performed, a basis of compensation to teachers, is highly 
discrediuble, and should be abandoned as unworthy of 
the present age. 

Resolvedy That this convention recommend to the 
School Department and the next Legislature the propriety 
of so modifying our school laws as to make the school 
year commence on the first Monday in August, instead 
of the first Monday in June. 

Dr. Taylor, of Chester, moved to strike out the last 
clause of the first resolution, which was lost, and the 
resolution passed. It was afterward modified by Mr. 
Eastburn, of Bucks county, by substituting the following 
for the last clause : 

"That those teacheis who have practical experience be 
preferred in the positions.** 

The second, third and fourth resolutions passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Walker, of Northampton, moved to lay the fifth 
resolution on the table. Women could not teach gener- 
ally so well as men, and \t their wages were made equal 
to that of men but few of them would be employed. 

Dr. Taylor, Mr. Luckey, and othera defended the 
resolution, which passed with only three nays. 

The sixth resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr.^ Tilden, of Susquehanna, offered the following ' 
molution : 

Resolved, That we, the superintendents of common 
schools in the State of Pennsylvania, do hereby tender 
our hearty thanks to our worthy State Superintendent for 
the able and careful manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations of this convention j that we would 
also express our sincere appreciation of the cordial and 
warm-hearted welcome and attention to our wants and 
wishes we have received from the State Superintendent 
and his assistants, in all our business relations with the 
School Department. 

Mr. Boyd, of York, offered the following : 

Rtsolvedf That we heartily endorse the eminently 
practical and energetic policy of the present efficient head 
of the School Department, and the members of this 
convention cordially tender him their cheerful co-opera- 



tion in all his plans tending to promote the educational 
interests of this great Commonwealth. 

Mr. Keeney, of Bradford, ofifered tho following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due, 
and are hereby tendered to His Excellency, Gov. Jno.W. 
Geary, for his able and practical address 

Mr. Dale, of Venango, presented the following t 

Resolved, That we believe more efficiency would bt 
secured by reducing the number of directors to three, and 
that justice, and a universal rule, require that a reatona* 
ble compensation should be allowed them for their ser* 
vices. 

On monon of Mr. Douthett, of Pittsburg, the retohi- 
tion was laid upon the table, the othen having been 
adopted. 

Mr. Maris oflfiered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are here- 
by tendered to those railroads that have reduced their 
rates of fare t j members in coming to, and returning from 
this convention. 

A resolution was also adopted thanking the proprieton 
of the hotels in Harrisburg for reduction of charges to 
members. 

Mr. Magee, of Centre, ofllered the following : 

Whirkas, The Pennsylvania School Journal b the 
recognized organ of the School Department, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of each county 
superintendent in the State to urge the teachers and di- 
rectors in his county to subscribe for the same. Adopted. 

The hour for final adjournment being near. Dr. Taylor 
said that for two days, in this Senate Chamber, we had bieen 
trying to accomplish some good results, and, continuing 
in a playful manner, thought it might not be unwise for 
the people to send some of these intelligent gentlemen 
hither as actual Senators to aid in preparing such legale- 
tion as may be needed before 1876. He hoped that the 
members of the convention, when they returned to their 
homes in the distant counties of the State, would labor 
more earnestly than ever to improve the schools under 
their charge, so that in the year of the great Centennial 
Celebration, in 1876, we might point to our system 
public education as the best monument of its honored 
founders, and as the most beneficent institution of our 
modern republican civilization 

After a few closing words firom the president, the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 



MEETING OP CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEND 

DENTS. 

The city and borough superintendents met in the rooms 
of the School Department, Wednesday morning at % 
o'clock, State Superintendent Wickersham in the chur. 
H. S. Jones was appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Mr Luckey, of Pittsburgh, a committee 
of seven was appointed to prepare questions for the ex- 
amination of teachers -each member to prepare twenty- 
five questions on the subject assigned htm. Committees : 
Chairmen — Mr Luckey, of Pittsburgh, on Aiithmetic} 
Mr. Jones, of Erie, on Orthography and Grammar ; Mr. 
Hall, of .\feadville, on Geography; Mr. Shelley, of 
York, on Reading; Mr. Home, of Williarosport, on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching j Mr. Burns, of Harris- 
burg, on History; Mr. Miller, of Altoona, on General 
Information. 

Adjourned to meet at noon. 

At the second session the following resolutions were 
duly passed: 

Resolved, That we effect a permanent organization by 
electing a president and secretary for the ensuing year. 
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Resahtd^ That a committee be appointed to collect 
and publish the schedules of study of the several cities 
and boroughs of the State having superintendents. 
Committee: Messrs. Home, of Williamsport j Jones, 
of Erie; and Hawker, of Hyde Park. 

Rts»lveJg That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and present a plan for grading certificates of teachers. 
Committee: Messrs. Luckey, of Pittsburgh; Shelley, 
of York; and Hall, of Meadville. 

Restltftdy That a committee be appointed to prepare 



blanks for statistics for the use of city and borough su- 
perintendents, to be submitted to the State Superinten- 
dent. Committee: Messrs. Patterson, of Potts ville. Cot* 
tingham, of Easton, and Collins, of Wilkesbarre. 

ResolveJy That the city and borough superintendents 
hold a meeting during a session of the State Association^ 
at Williamsport. 

The officers under the permanent organization are t 
president, D. S. Burns, of Harrisburg; Secretary, H. S. 
Jones, of Erie. 



Educational Intelligence. 



EDUCATIONAL Progrkss. — The Rev. Dr. McCosh, 
President of the Princeton College, at a meeting of 
prominent citisens held recently in Trenton, N. J., gave 
a brief description of educational progress in the old 
worid. Dr. McCosh began his address by saying that he 
would take his hearers across the ocean for a trip among 
the schools of the old world. He would first take them 
to Edinburgh. In that city, in 1560, John Knox first 
began the work which placed Scotland at one time at the 
head of the world in regard to education. She had fallen 
off, however, in the work, and was no longer the nursery 
for the educated men of the world. England had an 
excellent system of schools and colleges, especially the 
latter, but only of advantage to rich men*s sons. Ireland 
was much in the same condition as England, but her im- 
provement in common school education could now be 
Barked in this country by the much better educated im- 
migrants whom she sends to these shores. Prussia, 
ia the opinion of the speaker, was the present heart 
of the world in education. Her gymnasiums of 
upper schools, supplied with from eight to fourteen 
professors each, ' were of the highest grade. The 
young men educated there were superior to the firesh- 
men or sophomore class of our colleges. The com- 
pulsory system there kept up was the true principle. An 
uneducated Piussian was a rarity. To rhe knowledge 
of the difi^ent languages of Europe, an excellent ac- 
quaintance with geography, and an education which had 
taught them to obey orders, Dr. McCosh largely attrib- 
uted the late successes of the German army. During 
the speaker's visit to Prussia he had been able, by special 
permission, to carefully examine the compulsory educa- 
tion system, and in no one instance did he bear it com- 
l^ained of. Austria, the speaker thought, was but little 
behind Prussia, as were also Switzerland and Holland. 
Returning to America, the schools of New England were 
referred to, and a sketch given of their condition. — 

. N. r. yournai. 

Popular Art-Education. — The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts at its late session passed a law which is destined 
to produce great results in education : 

"Sxc. 1. Any city or any town may, and every city 
and town having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction , 
io Industrial or Mechanical Drawing to persons over fif- 
teen years of age, either in day or evening schools, under 
the direction of the school committee.** 

The first step has been taken under this law in Bocton. 
Arrangements have been made by which six luindred teach - 
en in the employ of the city sh^U have art instruction, 
to enable them to give instruction in their respective 



classes ; and, hereafter, some knowledge of drawing will 
be reqi ired of all who apply for teachers* situations. 

The effect of music in common schools is social and 
moral. Its educatory influence upon the intellect is relatively 
small. But drawing, carried through one or two genera- 
tions of youth, will almost transform the mental habits 
of the people. It must lead to sharpness and accuracy 
of observation, to precision of hand, to a minute knowl- 
edge of things as they are, which now seldom exists. 
Most men see only the general. Eyes have they, but 
they see not. The power, too, of expressing our percep- 
tions by the hand, will make the hand the tongue of the 
eye. The effect upon manufactures, especially such as 
depend in any measure upon the arts of design, will be 
very great, 'i'hus, step by step. New England leads in 
education. Already first in literature, and in music, she 
is preparing to make her schools a seed-bed of great ar- 
tists. — Chrittian Union, 

Boston. — According to a school census taken some 
time since the number of school children between the 
ages of five and fifteen was 46,301, of whom 35,164 at- 
tend the day schools of all grades. The schools main- 
tained in the city of Boston are five high schools, thirty- 
six grammar schools, three hundred and twenty-three 
primary schools, ten evening schools, two schools for mi- 
nors, one for deaf mutes, and one kindergarten school. 
These schools are instructed by 950 teachers, of whom 
132 are males, and 818 females. The current expenses 
for school purposes during the past financial year were 
$987,413, of which $720,961 were paid for teachers* 
salaries, and 266,452 ibr fuel and incidental expenses. 
For the purpose of school- houses and lots there were ex- 
pended $623,379, during 1870, and $346,610, during 
1869, making $969,989 expended on school buildings 
during the last two years. A very large item in this ac- 
count was incurred in building a Girrs High and Nor- 
mal School, which cost over $300,000. 

Delaware. — The deplorable condition of public educa- 
tion in this State may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed after a perusal of the following pointed letter : 

The State of Delaware has : 

X No State Superintendent. 

2. No County Superintendent. 

3. No State Teachers* Institute. 

4. No County Teachers* Institute. 

5. No State or County appropriation for the special 
education and training of teachers. 

6. Taken no cognizance of two respectable and well 
attended convendons of her citizens, held in 1867 and 
x868, who recommended to her Legislature for enact- 
ment the draft of a good and thorough school law. 
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7. Provided no school law adequate for having public 
school in every school district annually. 

8. Several school districts which had no public school 
during the past year. 

9. Many school districts that have been one or more 
whole years without a public school during the past five 
consecutive years. 

10. Made no regular and adequate report of the con- 
didon of her public schools, to her people, for the past 
five consecutive years and longer. 

XI. Written officially to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education that <*the State oi Delaware is una- 
ble to supply reports asked for.** 

Does our worthy and honorable friend, Senator Thos. 
F. Bayard, say that either of the foregoing statements if 
^untrutr 

Does he think it inconsistent with dutiful and patri- 
otic spirit toward the people of the State of Delaware to 
state the actual truth in behalf of their own welfare and 
interests, lamentable as it is ? 

Does he find anything of supposition or speculation in 
the foregoing statements which nearly every citizen of 
this State may know to be true ? 

Does he know that if the past and present neglect is 
perpetuated thousands of our future citizens will be found 
to have degenerated into a condition of degradation, 
ignorance, poverty, servility, vice and lawlessness ? 

Respectfully, 
John C Harxness, A. M., President, 

Delaware State Normal University. 

Cincinnati. — From the forty -first annual report of the 
Board of Education, we collate these ite.ns. The total 
expenditure for teachers* salaries was $368,312.53. The 
schools are divided into 20 districts, two intermediate and 
two high schools. The whole number of different 
pupils registered was 24,951 ; the number in school at 
the close of the year was 1 8,8 x 6 j the average number 
belonging was 20,023; average attendance, 19,140; 
the per cent, of attendance on number of pupils registered 
was 78 ; per cent, on average number belonging, 95.6 ; 
the average number of pupils belonging per teacher, 45.6 ; 
average attendance per teacher, 43-6; the increase in 
average number belonging in all the schools was 43 2. 
The average number of teachers employed was 450* The 
cost of tuition per pupil in all the schools was, on the 
number enrolled, $13.08; on the number belonging, 
$17.85; on the average daily attendance, $18.67 In 
addition to the last- mentioned expense, special instruction 
in music cost 45 cents per pupil ; in drawing, 24 cents ; 
and in gymnastics, 9 cents. In the eight night schools 
the average number of teachers was 45 ; amount paid 
the teachers, $8,312.07. The number enrolled in ni^ht 
schools was 2,890; average attendance, 1,411 ; per 
cent, of attendance on enrollment, 48.8 The whole 
number of male teachers is 86, of whom two receive sala- 
ries of $2,600 each ; two, $2,200; one, $2,100; and 
others various sums from $2,100 down to $500. There 
are 353 female teachers, of whom one receives $1,800 ; 
one, $1,500; two, $1,200; five $1,000; and others 
from $1,000 as low as $4,00. There were $6,7 31 pu- 
pils in the alphabet; 25,619 in reading and spelling; 
20,874 in mentdl arithmetic, oral; 7,215 in the same 
study with book ; 26,341 in written arthmetlc ; 10,790 
in geography; 26,467 in drawing; 2,135 in U. S. histo- 
ry; 2,135 in English grammar and 24,676 in object 
lessons. In the high schools 666 stuied Latin; 36 
Greek ; 1 52 French ; and x 64 German In the district 
schools 21.7 per cent, of the pupils enrolled remained 
in school less than 4 months; 40.3 per cent, less than 
6 months; 48.5 per cent, less than 8 months; 64.5 



per cent, less than 10 months ; and 35<5 per cent, through 
the year. — lllinoh Teacher 

Illinois. — The sixteenth annual report of the Chicago 
Board of Education shows conclusively that the common 
school system of education is liberally supported and vigi- 
lantly looked after in the city of Chicago. If the ciTilization 
of a nation is based upon the education of its children, the 
American people should stand pre-eminent in this respect, 
especially when its system is free from sectarian influen- 
ces. '< The foundations of our institutions, and of polit- 
ical, civil, and religious liberty, rest and depend upon the 
education and intelligence of the people.** CMcago 
seems to be performing this part of her duty faithfully and 
well. The President, in his report, says : *' Taxes for 
educational purposes have not been voted or paid grudg- 
ingly. The necessity of furnishing accommodationi to 
all applicants for admission into our schools is fully ap- 
preciated. School buildings in which our children are 
educated should be convenient, comfortable, pleasant, 
and attracdve. Schools, which are unsuitable for the 
education of the children of the wealthiest* citizens, are 
equally unsuitable for the education of the children of the 
poorest. In our public schools, the children of the rich 
and the poor assemble, and are received and taught on 
terms of perfect equality. There are none so rich or 
poor, high or low, as to induce favoritism, partiality, or 
prejudice. During the year ending July i, 1870, the 
whole number of children taught in our pub'ic schools 
was 38,937 ; and during the year ending July I, 1869, 
the whule number of children thus taught was 34,740. 
The total expenses of the department of public instruction 
of this city, for the year ending July i, 1870, were 
$715,347.38, applied as follows: For the payment of 
teachers and superintendents, $421,113.67; for other 
current expenses, $137,576.16; for permanent improve- 
ments and amount paid on account of lots purchased, 
$156,657.55.** 

Virginia. — The public school work of Virginia, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Ruffher, appointed some dme 
since by the Legislature, is making encouraging progren. 
In more than one-fourth, perhaps in one half, of the 
counties of the State, schools have been opened, or are on 
the point of opening, by means cf private Subscription. 
And a large portion of these schools have heretofore 
existed as private schools, which, by the concurrence of 
those concerned, have been adopted into the State system 
and been made free for all. In many cases the teacher 
continues to receive pay firom his patrons in addition to 
what he receives from the State. By thb combinadon of^ 
private with public means schools, in some coundes, are 
likely to be so multipled as to furnish a full supply for the 
wants of the people. 

England. — The number of schools assisted by govern- 
ment grants in England and Wales during the year ending 
August 31, 1869, was 7,845 day schools and 2,240 even- 
ing schools. These schools provided accommodation for 
1,766,000 pupils. There were on the lists 1,570,000 
names, with an average attendance of 1,063,000 in the 
day schools, and 64,000 in night schools. The number 
of certified teachers employed was 11,752, assisted by 
12,357 pupil teachers, and 12,833 assistant teachers. Of 
the cost of the schools, £469,944 was provided by gov- 
ernment grants, £455,715 by school fees, and £428,513 
by endowments and subscriptions. The number of pupils 
who passed the examination in reading, writing and 
arithmetic was 470,000 in day schools and 43,000 in 
night schools. School accommodation is provided for not 
more than half the children between five and thirteen 
years of age. It is to be hoped that the new school s)^- 
tem will speedily supply this deficit. 
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BANCROFT & CO. 



We desire to call special attention to the advertise- 
neat of J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philaielphia, elsewhere 
in our advertising pages, describing their New Improved 
Cheap Desk, for District Schools,. An article of this 
kind has long been wanted, and this firm are now en- 
endeav<»ing to supply this want. They are about com- 
pledng their new Illustrated Catalogue of School and 
Teachers* Furnitune of many kinds } also, Black Boards, 
ftc This should be in the hands of every school offi- 
cer of the State, and will be sent by the firm on applica- 
tion. Their facilities for school supply for the State are 
onequaled inTariety, and they will doubtless have a busy 



season. 



SPECIAL TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 



J. A. Bancroft & Co., 5 1 2 Arch Street^ 
Philadelphia, are ready to supply tytry 
School Board with a book specially adapted to 
the transaction of its business, entitled The 
Penn'a School Register and Form Book, 
compiled by Henry HoucJc, Esq., Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
made to conform to *he latest revised edition 
of the School Laws. This book will contain 
ample apace for all the minutes; also blank 
orders, agreements, bonds, and other forms 
that may be necessary. It will also give valu 
able instraction as to the manner of levying tax 
and doing business generally. It can be pur- 
chased at the expense of the district, and will 
cost less than what is usually paid, for the 
necesiary forms. The table of contents will 
more fully explain its object, and will be sent 
on application. It is bound in strong, durable 
and handsome style, and will be found indi- 
spensable by every Secretary in the State. 
Price, $5.00 per copy, sent postage free to any 
part of the State; or $4.50 when sent by 
express at cost of purchaser. 

Mr First Drawing Book, for slate exer- 
cises, price ^o cts. by mail, ready in July, will 
be the most complete work of the kind ever 
issued. Send for sample copy. 

The firm are just finishing their New and 
Complete Catalogue of School Furniture 
FOR 1871. It will be complete in every r^ 
apect, and we advise our friends who contem- 
plate furnishing new or old houses to send at 
ODce for it. It will contain full description of, 
and represent the improvements in, the popu- 
lar "GOTHIC DESK," which has become a gen- 
eral favorite wherever known, and also fully 
describe their '* new standard desk," made 
especially for the district schools of the State, 



being unsurpassed by any, and but little above 
the cost of ordinary pine, "home-made" desks. 
The firm, in addition to foregoing, supply every 
article for the school room, from a slate pencil 
to large bell for roof. They invite every 
frieud of education to visit them at their roomy 
quarters. No. 512 Arch st , Philadelphia. 

BATTLE OF THE BOOK 



We are glai to learn that an amicable set-> 
tlement has been reached in the matter of 
SvnNTON*$ Sc boo/ History 0/ tb Unitetl States 
— a settlement creditable to all parties concern- 
ed — and that the house of Ivison, Blakeman^ 
Taylor & Co., will immediately bring out 
the work. This case forms one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature; for, while there are endless 
instances of books trying to find a publish* 
er, this is a case of the two leading educa- 
tional houses ot the country contending for the 
book. 

One of the results of the litigation, now- 
happily terminated, is, chat Mr. Swintobt 
brings out two books in place of one. Pending 
the suit over his original manual, the author un» 
dertook and completed a text-book, espec- 
ially designed to meet the wants of our com- 
mon schools, graded and ungraded. This 
work bears the title of Swinton^s Condensed 
School History of the United States. The other is 
entitled Swinton*s Comprehensive United States^ 

The Condensed Utited States will be issued 
by TvisoN, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., in a 
few days. Advance sheets have, for some tirne^ 
been in the hands of leading educational men 
of this city, and we but express their unani- 
mous opinion when we say that this manual 
marks an era in school histories. Mr. Sain- 
ton's talent as a writer of history is pretty 
well known to the readers of this journal, with 
which he was naany years associated, while 
through his Army of the Potomac and Decisive 
Battles, it is equally well known to the country 
at large. The Condensed contains many tech- 
nical points of novelty and superiority which 
teachers will readily appreciate. It is clcirin 
its style, sensible in its tone, and impartial and 
catholic in its spirit. It will be extensively 
used in this city, and has been adopted by the 
Sta:e Educational Boards of several States. 
The palpable merits of the book will be its 
own sufficient introduction. — New Tork Times^ 
June i7, 1 871. 
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Anderson's Histories. — The great sale 
of Anderson's Histories, published by Clark & 
Maynard, shows that books of real merit are 
appreciated. These Histories are used in the 
public schools of 45 of the 66 cities which, 
according to the last census, contain more than 
20yOOO inhabitants each. The total popula- 
tion of these 66 cities amounts to 6,101,453. 
The total population of the 45 cities using 
Anderson's Histories is 5,700,904. They are 
also used in hundreds of smaller cities and 
towns, as well as in numerous colleges, acade- 
mies and seminaries, in all parts of the country. 

A Four Years' Record.— In 1867, 
•'Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry," by Prof. 
J. D. Steele, an author then unknown, attain- 
ed a sale of 2,500 copies, in 1868, with a 
companion volume, 10,000 were sold. In 
1869 the. series leaped to 25,000, and for 1870 
the grand to'al is 40,000 volumes. In the 
history of scientific school literature this has 
no parallel. 

Directors as Subscribers. — Mr. Sam- 
uel Banks, Secretary of School Board of Green 
district. Pike county, writes : "Please find en- 
closed $6.25, in payment of subscription from 
board. This is the tenth yeir that the board 
has taken the Journal. We are trying to have 
good schools — to do our duty as directors— 
and, we believe, with a good measure of suc- 
cess." Another says : *' We have again sub- 
scribed for the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
which we are sure is a step in the right di- 
rection." So of many others of the old Boards 
now renewing their subscriptions. 

The greatest excitement prevails respecting 
the new " Brief History" which A. S. Barnes 
& Co. are about to publish. It occupies an 
entire new field, and is without a peer or even 
a competitor in its own department. 

The Spencerian Penmanship, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., has just been adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of the State of Virginia. 
Messrs. I. B. T. & Co. have just published a 
condensed School History op the Unitid 
States, constructed for definite results in reci 
tation, and containing a new method of topical 
reviews, by Prof. William Swinton, the cele- 
brated war correspondent. The work, though 
barely ready for the market, has been adopted 
for exclusive use in the public schools of Cali 
fornia. It is by all odds the best and most 
practical school history published of the United 
States. 



We advise teachers to examine Anderson's 
Historical Reader, just published. It will 
be found exactly whtt is wanted for a reader 
for their higher classes. 



Hon. Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, says that "Dr. 
Hutchison's recently published 'Treatise on 
Physiology and Hygiene,' seems to me to be 
a most excellent work. The matter is well 
selected and arranged, and the topics treated 
in a lucid and interesting manner. Its copi- 
ous and beautiful illustrations, and its various 
lists of 'Questions for Topical Review,* 
! make it not only an attractive but very conve- 
nient class manual.' Teachers should exam- 
ine this new work. Published by Clark Sc May- 
nard. New York. Send to them for a circu- 
lar in regard to it. They send a specimen 
copy to teachers for eighty cents, which is 
half the retail price. 

A Double Elastic Joy Forever. — 

There is nothing more desirable to all who 
write than a good pen, and there are as many 
preferences as there are kinds of pens. After 
using in our editorial and business rooms the 
Spencerian Pens, we can confidently say that 
we have never tried anything so excellent in 
their way. They possess the quill action, and 
are elastic and durable to a remarkable degree. 
Made of the best steel, and under the supervi- 
sion of the original inventor of steel pens« by 
the most skilled workmen in Europe, they cer- 
tainly deserve the great success they have at- 
tained. Of these pens one excellent feature 
alone should, we chink, recommend them, if 
they possessed none other; and that is the 
smoothness and evenness of their points. This 
great merit, so difficult to obtain, the Spence- 
rian supplies perfectly, and we are confident 
that those who try them will not give them up. 

They comprise fifteen numbers, all differing 
in flexibility and fineness of point, so that the 
most fastidious penman cannot fail to be satis- 
fied in the selection ; and to accommodate 
chose who would like to choose from all the 
varieties, Messrs, Ivison, Blakemaii, Taylor 
& Co., 138 ani 140 Grand street. New York, 
have very ingeniously arranged samples of the 
different numbers on a handsome card» which 
they will send by mail, securely enclosed, for 
twenty-five cents. — Independent, June 8, 1871. 

i^^The Spencerian Pens are for sale by all 
Stationers. 



Mississippi is the eighteenth State to 
adopt Monteith and McNally's Geographies 
for uniformity. 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD'S HERESIES 
CONCERNING EDUCATION. 



THE Catholic World is the leading maga- 
zine in this country, published in the 
interest of the Catholic church. It is very 
ably edited, and contains much matter that we 
find profitable reading. And, further, unless 
we deceive ourselves, we have so far mastered 
oar prejudices as to be willing to accept truth, 
come whence it may, and ready to rebuke 
error, find it where we will. This premised, 
we want to call the attention of the readers of 
the Journal to the heresies concerning educa- 
tion contained in certain paragraphs of an arti- 
cle in the April number of the magazine above 
alluded to. The title of the article is ** Uni- 
fication and Education," and its design is to 
answer an article by Senator Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, on a " New Departure for the Re- 
publican Party," published in the January 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, With the 
^^litical opinions expressed, or positions taken, 

i ^ in either article, we have in this place no con- 
ccrn ; nor have we any present disposition to 

\ discuss the broad educational question mooted 
by the respective writers. Our intention is to 
confine our strictures to the following para- 
graphs : 

'•We do not, indeed," says the Worlds 
" prize so highly as some of our countrymen 
appear to do, the simple ability to read, write 
and cypher ; nor do we believe it possible to 
educate a whole people so that every one, on 
attaining his majority, will understand the 
bearing of all political questions, or compre- 
hend the complexities uf statesmanship, the 
effects at large of all measures of general or 
special legislation, the bearing of productive in- 
dustry on national wealth, of this or that finan- 
cial policy, the respective merits of free trade 
and protection, or what in a given time, or 
given country, will best secure individual free- 
dom and the public good. This is more than 



we ourselves can understand, and we believe 
that we are better educated than the average 
American. We do not believe that the great 
bulk of the people of any nation can ever be 
so educated as to understand the essential 
political, financial and economical questions of 
government for themselves, and they will 
always have to follow blindly, their leaders, 
natural or artificial, consequently, the education 
of the leaders is of far greater importance than 
the education of those who are to be led. 
All men have equal, natural rights, which 
every civil government should recognize and 
protect ; but equality in other respects, wheth- 
er sought by leveling downward or leveling up- 
ward, is neither practicable nor desirable. 
Some men are born to be leaders and others to 
be led. Go where we will in society, in the 
halls of legislation, the army, the navy, the 
university, the college, the district school, the 
family, we find the few lead, the many follow. 
It is the order of nature, and we cannot alter 
it if we would. Nothing can be worse than to 
try to educate all to be leaders. The most piti- 
able sight is a Congressional body in which 
there is no leader, an army without a general, 
but all lead, all command — that is, nobody 
leads or commands. The best ordered and 
administered State is that in which the few are 
well educated and lead, and the many are 
trained to obedience, are willing to be direct- 
ed, content to follow, and do not aspire to be 
leaders. In the early days of our republic, 
when the few were better educated than now 
and the many not so well, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, there was more dignity in 
the legislative, judicial, and executive branches 
of the Government, more wisdom and justice 
in legislation, and more honesty, fidelity and 
capacity in the administration. In extend- 
ing education and endeavoring to train all to 
be leaders, we have only extended presump- 
tion, pretension, conceit, indocility, and brought 
incapacity to the surface. 
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" These, we grant, are unpopular truths, buc 
they, nevertheless, are truths, which it is worse 
than idle to deny. Everybody sees it, feels it, 
but few have the courage to avow it in the face 
of an intolerant and tyrannical public opinion. 
For ourselves, we believe the peasantry in old 
Catholic countries, two centuries ago, were 
better educated, although for the most part un- 
able to read and write, than are the great body 
of the American people to-day. They had 
f^ithythey had morality, they had a sense of 
religion, they were instructed in the great 
principles and essential truths of the Gospel, 
were trained to be wise unto salvation, and they 
had the virtues w thout which wise, stable and 
efficient government is impossible." 

These are strange sentiments to be enter- 
tained by an American citizen in the year 1871. 
If they had come from the pen of a courtier 
of some European monarch two or three cen- 
turies ago they would excite no surprise. They 
mean despotic rule both in Church and State. 

Before we notice the leading position of the 
writer as presented in the paragraphs of his 
article quoted, we wish to refer specifically to 
several expressions of opinion, the outgrowth 
of the general principles entertained, which we 
deem not only erroneous but dangerous. 

The writer docs not prize, he says, so highl/ 
as some of his ''countrymen appear to do the 
simple ability to read, write and cypher." The 
meaning of :his express-on is that these acquire- 
ments are of very little value ; that men whose 
knowledge does not extend beyond reading, 
writing and cyphering had about as well have 
no knowledge. Now, while we admit that the 
ability to read, write and ''ypher does not con- 
stitute a scholar ; does not imply muwh of that 
culture which marks the full man, which guides 
the will and keeps the passions in check, we 
hold that its practical value can scarcely be 
over- estimated. A sufficient proof of cur posi- 
tion is found in the fact that no one possessing 
such ability would be willing to dispose of it 
at any price. Its value is felt to be such that 
money cannot buy it. A laboring man who, 
when his day's work is done, can read his 
newspaper, his book or his Bible, can write a 
letter to his friend, and cast up his simple ac- 
counts, even though he can do no more, occu- 
pies a higher sphere, moves on a more elevated 
plane, is more useful to himself and o.hers, has 
more and better sources of enjoyment, )ields 
less easily to temptaticn, is by odds a nobler 
being, than one who is whjlly ignorant; and a 
statesman can pr >pose to himself few objects 
of more importance thin that of providing for 
a whole people the opportunity of acquiring 
even this limited amount of knowledge. 



The writer of the article in the World says 
further, " We do not believe that the great 
bulk of the people of any nation can be so 
educated as to understand the essf ntial politi- 
cal, financial, and economical questions of gov- 
ernment for themselves, and they will always 
have to follow blindly their leaders, natural or 
artificial." On the contrary, we hold just the 
opposite of this'doctrine. We admit, of course, 
that every individual in a nation cannot be so 
educated as to understand fully all questions of 
the character named ; nor is that necessary ; 
but we are certain from the results of the ex- 
perimcntf made in ten thousand towns and 
townships in this country, that through he 
operatioES of a common school system wisely 
administered, the knowledge "essential" to 
good citizenship can be made so universal that 
all who enjoy the right of suffrage may vote 
intelligently. To deny this is not only to 
ignore the plainest facts, but to deny that God 
made all men capable of acquiring such knowl- 
edge. Besides, the doctrine we combat is 
either false, or < ur free institutions rest upon 
an insecure basis. In establishing a Govern- 
ment of the people, our fathers assumed 
that the people could be made sufficiently 
intelligent to exercise judiciously the powers 
thus intrusted to them. Says Washington, 
in his Farewell Address, •* In proportion as 
the structure of a Government gives force to 
public opinior, it is essential that pubic opin- 
ion should be enlightened." Here, in this 
country, the structure of the Government 
gives every man the right to express his opin- 
ion by his vote, upon the assumption that the 
opinion thus exp'cssed may be made an en- 
lightened one. If not, then universal suffrage 
is a great mistake, and republican institutions a 
fraud. The man who could calmly assert that 
the bulk of the people of any nation " will 
always have to blindly follow their leaders," 
whatever he may be otherwise, is not a good 
American citizen. He has scarcely another 
step to take to make him the advocate of orders 
of nobility and a king. 

There is some tru:h in the assertion, thac 
" In extending education and endeavoring to 
train all to be leaders, we have only extended 
presumption, pretension, conceit, indociliy, 
and brought incapacity to the surface ; " buc 
it arises from the fact that our systems of pub- 
lic education are still very incomplete. There 
is in no one of our States at the present time a 
well-founded system of education, embracing 
not only the elementary branches of learning, 
but the higher branches. About all we have 
attempted to do as yet is to instruct all the 
youth of the country to read, write and cypher. 
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As "a little learning is a dangerous thing/' 
especially when not wisely imparted, it is not 
to be wondered at that something of " pre- 
samption, pretention, conceit and indocility " 
are brought to the surface. This effect, how 
ever, results, not from an attempt to extend 
education to all, but from an inability as yet to 
make it sufficiently comprehensive and thor- 
ough. With systems of popular education 
not only embracing all but imparting a good edu- 
ation to all, systems luch as are now contem- 
plated by all chinking school men, the evil 
complained of will be prevented. It is simply 
that intoxication of brain which arises from 
"shallow draughts" of learning and which 
will be again sobered by " drinking largely." 
A better doctor than our author would prescibc 
for the patient not less medicine but more. 
The symptoms are exactly what might be ex- 
pected from the amount and quality of that 
already administered. 

The declaration made in the article under 
review, which will probably most astoni&h 
tliose acquainted with the facts, is the follow- 
ing: ''For ourselves, we believe the peasantry 
of old Catholic countries, two centuries ago, 
were better educated, although fur the most 
part unable to read and write, than are the 
great body of the American people to-day." 
What was the condition of the peasantry of the 
old Catholic countries of Italy, Austria, Spain, 
France, Ireland, two centuries ago? Our 
author admits that for the most part they could 
not read and write, but he adds "they had 
faith, they had morality, they had a sense of re 
ligion, they were instructed in the great prin- 
ciples and essential truths of the Gospel, were 
trained to be wise untosalvation,and they had the 
virtues without which wise, stable and efficient 
government is impossible." We had thought that 
the maxim, *' ignorance is Jie mother xA devo- 
tion," belonged to a past age, but here we 
have the doctrine conspicuously taught in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century. True, 
there may be a kind of instinctive faith, a kind 
of blind devotion, a kind of animal docility 
without education ; but we had not supposed that 
any intelligent person could be found in this 
age and country to advocate it as a desirable 
social or religious condition. That the "vir- 
mcs," whatever they were, of the peasantry 
of " old Catholic countries, two centuries ago" 
did hot conduce very strongly to promote their 
physical, mental or moral well-being, we have 
the most conclusive proofs from the history of 
the times. This history, as we have read it, 
tells but one story ; that of grobs ignorance at- 
tended with poverty, wretchedness, licentious- 
ness, superstition and crine. In no period of 



the world's history, probably, was there among 
the lower classes of society, in any country, a 
more general disregard of the lawi of the land 
or the living precepts of the Gospel, than 
during the seventeenth century in the countries 
referred to. Besides, the seventeenth century 
was an age of wars and revolutions. Scarcely 
a *' wise, stable and efficient government'' ex- 
isted in Europe. U, then, the peasantry poi- 
sessed those •• virtpes" without which such 
governments are impossible, it would seem 
that they did not bear at this time their legiti- 
mate fruit. We could in&tance facts and quote 
opinions at any length going to prove what we 
have said concerning the moral and political 
condition of European countries at the period 
named, but we presume that to do so would 
be to go to unnecessary trouble. History 
tells but one story, that we have indicated, and 
the writer in the World must have written, 
surely not in ignorance of the truth, but cer- 
tainly in entire disregard of it. 

We are now ready to consider the doctrine 
that seems to underlie the unsound positions 
ju&t commented upon. It crops out in a num- 
ber of places in the paragraphs quoted, but ap- 
pears most conspicuously in the following sen- 
tences : <* Some men are born to be leaders, 
and the rest are born to be led." " The edu- 
cation of the leaders is of far greater import- 
ance than the education of those who are to 
be led." '* Nothing can be worse than to try 
to educate all to be leaders." " The best 
ordered and administered State is that in 
which the few are well educated and lead, and 
the many are trained to obedience, are willing 
to be directed, content to folio «v, and do not 
aspire to be leaders." 

There is no mistaking the meaning of these 
bold utterances. They mean a government of 
one or a few, in State and Church. They mean 
in this country the overthrow of the principles 
of republicanism and the substitution in their 
place of those of despotism. They mean 
power, and wealth, and education for the few ; 
and degradation, and poverty, and ignorance for 
the many. They mean one lord and thousands 
of peasants; one master and thousands of slaves. 

It may be that "some men are born to be 
leaders ;" but if so, the history of this country 
abundantly proves that they are not the pro- 
duct of any special class of society. Talent 
for leadership with us has been quite as often 
born in the cottages of the poor as in the cas- 
tles of the rich; quite as often among the lowly 
as among the powerful. Hard facts, patent to 
the most obtuse observer, show that our great 
men have not been produced by long lines of 
royal ancestors, by the laying on of priestly 
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hands, or by any costly '* meat" upon which 
they have fed ; and that, consequently, we 
cannot select a class of persons and educate them 
for leaders. U God sent children into the 
world with ma-ks upon them reading, this is a 
king, this is a lord, this is a pope, this is a 
priest, then, we could educate them according- 
ly. But the only mark God sets upon a man 
is his manhood, and the right of each to a fair 
chance to develop his God-given powers is in- 
alienable. It may not be wise *' to try to 
educate all to be leaders," and no one makes 
the foolish attempt ; but we try to educate all 
in order that we may know who are qualified 
for leadership and that each may find the place 
in the social scale God designed him to occupy. 
A common school system, well administered, 
does not force leadership upon the unqualified 
or compel the qualified to remain in ignorance. 
Such a system aims to develop all the talent of 
every kind that is born within the borders of a 
State, in order that it may be turned to its 
proper uses. It takes all the developed brain- 
power of a State to perform well the work of 
the State, and no fear need be entertained that 
when developed it will not properly adjust 
itself. Educate all, and those designed by Prov- 
idence for leaders will become leaders, and 
those designed to be led, *' will be content to 
follow." Each will move in his natural sphere. 
That condition of society is abnormal which 
does not give every member of it "a fair 
chance" in life ; which forces some up and 
keeps others down. 

We arc glad to see that all Catholics do not 
take the same narrow view of education that is 
taken by the author of the article in the World. 
There are broad-minded men among them who 
would give this boon to all, high and low, rich 
and poor, without regard to race, class, color 
or condition. In this connection, we will 
quote a few sentences from the report of a 
lecture recently delivered at the Horticultural 
Hall, Philadelphia, by Father Nugent, for 
many years chaplain of the Borough Prison, 
Liverpool. The title of the lecture was 
*' Nobody's Children, " and the Reverend 
Father, in speaking of the 48,782 children in 
the city of London, between the ages five and 
fourteen years, who, he stated, attended no 
school, said : 

*' They arc the seeds of a future generation, 
created by God, and endowed with faculties 
to gain their bread and prove useful members 
of society. If taught their duty to God, to 
society, and themselves, they will grow up to 
be an ornament to any position and the pride 
of any country. Their condition is more their 
misfortune than their fault. With no one to 



care for them, it is unchristian to say that 
vice or virtue is inherited from the parent 
stock. They are no more hereditary than 
genius and talent, and here genius and talent 
are running to waste in the gutters of our 
streets. 

** He could find the equal in bodily, mental, 
and social status among the shoe-blacks and 
fusee sellers of London, for any of the scions 
of Eaton or Oxford or Rugby, in whose veins 
runs the blue blood of the aristocracy. They 
are keen, cute, sharp, and quick-witted ; as 
anxious to make money and secure the atten* 
tion of the public as is the banker on the side 
of the stock hoard." 

Then, of the children " who were running 
wild in the streets of Philadelphia," he said : 

" Educate them, and they will honor any 
station ; neglect them, and they will grow up 
villains : they will prey upon society, and 
scourge it by their vices for the neglect with 
which they were treated." 
' These sentiments are broad and truly Cath- 
olic, presenting a happy contrast to the narrow, 
un-American doctrines contained in the article 
we have criticized. The movement that has 
for its object the education of the whole 
people draws to its aid the best and bravest of 
all parties and all creeds, and with the smiles 
of Heaven resting upon it, it must succeed. 



MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 



BY PROP. EDWARD BROOKS, 



II. ALGEBRAIC SYMBOLS. 

ALGEBRA // a general method of investiga^ 
ting quantity by means ofsymhols. Algebraic 
symbols are the characters used to represent 
I quantities, their relations, and the operations 
performed upon them. In this article will be 
considered, first, the nature of algebraic sym- 
bols ; second, their classification ; and third, 
their origin. 

I. Nature. — The symbols of algebra arc in 
the main, arbitrary. They consist of conven- 
tional signs agreed upon to represent certain 
things without regard to any particular fitness 
of form or meaning. They are not all, how- 
ever, absolutely arbitrary. In several instances 
there is a relation between the sign and the 
thing signified, which renders the symbol not 
inappropriate. There are also sometimes rela> 
tions between the symbols themselves which 
commend their use. We notice this fact in the 
symhols of quantity. 

It is, to say the least, not unnatural to employ 
the letters of the alphabet as representatives of 
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quantity. This was done in arithmetic by 
several of the nations of antiquity. The Greeks 
represented numbers by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. They divided the twenty-four letters 
of their alphabet into three classes, and, by 
adding another symbol to each class, they had 
characters to represent the units, tens and hun- 
dreds. 

The Latins used the letters I, V, X, L, C, 
D, and M to represent numbers. The Arabs 
for a long time employed the Greek method of 
representing numbers by letters. It was, there- 
fore, quite natural and in accordance with the 
usage of the ancients to employ the letters of 
oar alphabet to represent the general quantities 
of algebra. 

The use of the first letters to represent 
knmn quantities, and the /"zr^/ letters to repr:- 
$ent unknoton quantities is not entirely arbitrary, 
but to some extent natural. 

Known quantities come first in an investi- 
gation; they are given, and from them we 
pass to the unknown quantities. In the alpha- 
bet the letters a, 3, c, etc., come first, and from 
these we pass to the final letters. Hence the 
relation of the symbols corresponds to the re- 
lation of the quantities which they denote, 
and the method is therefore natural and appro- 
priate. To have reversed this order and em- 
ployed the final letters to represent the known 
quantities, although it could have been done, 
would have seemed inappropriate and unnatu- 
ral. 

Several of the symbols also were suggested 
by the nature of the thing to be indicated. 
Thus, the use of two equal parallel lines, =, 
for the word equals ; the symbol ^/, which is 
a modification of the letter r the initial of the 
word radix (root), to denote the root of a 
quantity ; the symbols of aggregation, consist- 
ing of the parenthesis, tht vinculum, etc., which 
by their form, to some extent indicate their 
use; — are all more or less intimately related in 
form or origin to the purpose for which they 
are employed. It is also natural that a series 
of quantities arising from the same law, or oc- 
cupying similar positions in an expression 
should be represented by the same symbol, 
with some mark to indicate the difference ; as 
/, tf", or a, i^, etc. The symbol o{ ratio indicating 
that the antecedent is divided by the conse- 
quent, would naturally be some modification 
of the symbol of division. The similarity be- 
tween the symbols of addition and multiplica- 
tion, the one '* an erect cross,'* the other '* an 
inclined cross" — processes which are intimate- 
ly related — is also noticeable ; as also the 
similarity between the symbols of the other 
two relative processes, subtraction and divi- 



sion ; the symbol of the former being a straight 
line and of the latter a straight line with a 
dot just above and below its centre. Frac- 
tional exponents to indicate roots grow natu- 
rally out of the method agreed upon to repre- 
sent powers. 

We see, therefore, that the language of al- 
gebra is not entirely conventional, but that 
there are reasons for several of the symbols 
which have been regarded as purely arbitrary, 

II, Classification of Symbols. — Various 
attempts at classifying the symbols of algebra 
have have been made by different writers upon 
the subject, Brande, in his Encyclopasdia, says : 
** Ma:hematical notation embraces two distinct 
subjects; namely, symbols of number and quan- 
tity, and symbols of operation," He presents 
all the symbols treated of under these two 
heads, regarding the symbol of equality — in- 
correctly, I think — as a symbol of operation. 
Most of the writers, both ancient and modern, 
content themselves with presenting the symbols 
without any attempt at the classification of 
them. 

One of the earliest American authors who 
intimates a classification, is Hackley. In his 
Treatise on Algebra, after speaking of the use 
of letters, etc., he says: "These are symbols 
of quantity. The following are symbols of 
relation." And then, after presenting the 
symbols of relation and explaining exponents, 
roots, etc., he introduces the vinculum, paren- 
thesis and braces, by saying : " The following 
characters are used to connect several quantities 
together, viz. :" etc. 

The first attempt at an exhaustive classifica- 
tion which has met my eye — I have not made 
a thorough examination of the matter — is that 
of Prof. Henkle, in an algebra of which he is 
the author. He says . " Algebraic Symbols are 
of six classes : Symbols of Quantity, Opera- 
tion, Relation, Aggregation, Continuation and 
Deduction." This classification was complete, 
and showed a thorough thinker, as does every- 
thing he prints or writes. 

A subsequent author says : " The symbols 
employed in algebra are of four kinds — symbols 
of quantity, syml>ols of operation, symbols of 
relation, and symbols of abbreviation, ''^ The 
last term is not happily chosen, as all symbols 
are in one sense symbols of abbreviation A 
Mathematical Dictionary published in this 
country adopts the same method. 

Another popular author embraces the sym- 
bols under three classes — symbols of quantity, 
operation and relation. The symbols of aggre- 
gation and continuation are classed as symbols of 
relation, and the symbols for hence, because, etc., 
not classed at all. It seems to me that the 
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symbols of continuation should be placed under 
the head of symbols of quantity ; the symbols of 
aggregation under the head of symbols of opera- 
tion, and the symbols for hence and because under 
the head of symbols oi relation. 

That the symbols should be included under 
three heads seems unquestionable. We have 
quantity, and can operate upon it, and compare 
it, and this is all we can do with it ; hence 
there can be only three classes of symbols. The 
difficulty in classifying is, to know where to 
place the symbols of aggregation, continuation, 
and the signs for hence and because. The signs 
for continuation, as already stated, should be 
regarded as symbols o{ quantity since they stand 
for quantities not expressed. The signs for 
aggregation, it seems, should be regarded as 
symbols of operatfon, since they indicate that the 
quantity is to be operated upon as a whole. The 
signs for hence and hecause are used in compar- 
ing, and therefore ought to be regarded as sym- 
bols of comparison, or symbols of relation. The 
method of classification which seems to me to 
be correct, and the reasons for it, will now be 
briefly stated. 

The object matter of algebra is quantity. 
This is to be represented by symbols ; hence 
we have symbols of quantity. Quantity can be 
operated upon, and the various operat'ons de- 
noted by characters; hence we have symbols 
of operation. Quantity can also be compared 
and its relations determined ; hence the neces- 
sity of a third class, symbols of comparison or 
relation. To operate upon quantity syntheti 
cally and analytically, and to compare it in its 
different forms, is all we can do with it ; hence 
these three classes embrace all the algebraic 
symbols which can arise. We have, therefore, 
three classes of symbols : 

1. Symbols of Quantity. 

2. Symbols of Operation. 

3. Symbols of Relation. 

The Symbols of Quantity are t\it figures of 
arithmetic and the letters of the alphabet 
Known quantities are represented by figures 
and the first letters; unknown quantities by 
the last letters of the alphabet. The ab- 
sence of any assignable quantity or a quantity 
infinitely smal is indicated by o; while the 
symbol ao denotes that which is greater than 
ary assignable quantity, or a quantity infinitely 
great. Accents and subscript figures are some- 
times attached to the symbols of quantity, to 
show that the values which they represent 
have a certain relation to each other which is 
preserved by the similarity of symbols, the 
difference of values being expressed by these 
signs. In cases where the performance of 
some operation involves a lengthened seiies of 



I quantities, each derived from the preceding ac- 
cording to some fixed law, instead of repeat- 
ing the entire series each time the sign of con- 
tinuation is written to represent the re- 
maining quantities, after a sufficient number of 
terms have been given to show the law which 
governs the whole. Occasionally some other 
characters are employed to designate quantity, 
but these are all that are necessary in ordinary 
algebraic operations. 

The symbols of Operation are: the sign of 
Addition, -f ; the sign of Subtraction, — ; the 
sign of Multiplication, X > the sign of Division, 
-^; exponents, which indicate the raising to 
powers ; the radical sign, |/, which indicates 
that a root of the quantity is to be taken; and 
the signs of aggregation, including the Vincu- 
lum, the Bar, the Parentheses, the Brackets, 
and the Braces, which indicate that the quan- 
tities connected or enclosed are to be subjected 
to the same operation. The signs of aggrega- 
tion may, therefore, be appropriately classed 
with the symbols of operation. 

The symbols of relation are the characters 
used to indicate the relations of quantities. 
The principal signs of this class are the sign of 
equality, the sign of ratio^ the sign of equality 
of ratios and the signs of inequali:y. The signs 
of deduction are used when the relation is in- 
ferred from some previous relation. It is evi- 
dent therefore that they may be classed with 
the symbol « of relation. 

Teachers are respectfully invited to consider 
this classification now presented, and to com- 
pare it with others. The object of this article 
is not so much to decide which method is cor- 
rect as to present the matter to the attention 
of teachers, that each, after a proper examina- 
tion, may decide for himself. It is evident 
that modern teachers and text-books are in 
favor of adopting some system of classification^ 
and the tendency seems to be toward embracing 
all the symbols under three general heads. 

The next article will treat of the origin of 
algebraic symbols. 



THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 



THE illustrious founder of this Common- 
wealth, who was fully two centuries 
in advance of his age in intellectual and ethi- 
cal development, nearly two hundred years ago 
recommended the introduction of the study of 
natural history into schools. One of his rea- 
sons for so doing was that the pursuit of this 
science fosters close observation — the study 
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of things — and brings the student into the 
^ most intimate possible ccnnection with the 
great life of the universe. Being a man of the 
highest culture^ familiar with savant and stu- 
dent at Oxford, his taste for such pursuits had 
been developed to the highest pitch which 
was then attainable. This is shown by what 
he has written on the plants and animals of 
the unexplored region which he had selected 
as his future home, and the seat of his ideal 
Commonwealth, which surpassed that of Plato. 
It is true he recommended that natural his 
tory be studied through a medium which 
we should not now think of employing for 
the purpose, his plan being to have treatises 
on the subject for beginner i composed in the 
Latin language, a course which would facili- 
tate both the study it was intended to promote 
and the attainment of a greater familiarity with 
the language through the medium of which it 
was to be pursued. And this fact, by the way, 
gives us a glimpse of the superior thorough- 
ness which was then regarded as possible, in 
contrast with the hasty and superficial culture 
which is becoming well nigh universal in these 
days of ** improved education," when the al- 
most innumerable facilities for the easier acqui- 
sition of knowledge, instead of producing 
larger results, arc f jstering reliance upon for- 
eign aid and inducing intellectual i'-ertia. 
It is doubtful whether a teacher of natural 
I history can be found within the limits of the 
commonwealth (at least one who is animated 
by a genuine love of the science), who would 
not promptly testify that he has found it a 
surer ani more perfect means than any other 
of awakening the minds of dull and sluggish 
pupils, who could not be inspired with an in- 
terest in any other study. The infinite variety 
of beautiful forms and colors, and the exquisite 
odors of flowers, the graceful attitudes of aquatic 
plants, as they float upon the still water, or 
yield 10 the current, the elegance of the feath- 
ery ferns, and the delicate beauty of the creeping 
mosses, and the majesty of the mighty oak and 
lofty elm, are external features which strike 
even the unobservant and frivolous. The sin- 
gular structure of the organs of plants, the 
wonderful facts of vegetable and animal physi- 
olcgy, the astounding revelations of an all-per- 
vading order, if not of gradual development, 
which have been brought to light by the re- 
searches of the later science, afford a delight- 
ful field for intellectual exertion to the supe- 
rior few, even at the outset — to all, in their 
measure, in a later period of their career. 
No pleasure is cheaper than this, none p jrer, 
' and it is certain to last as long as life endures. 
Of this there is no satiety, and it is probably 



quite as much owing to the healthy mental 
exhilaration it produces as to the invigorating 
exercise in the sun and open air attendant upon 
this pursuit, that the students of natural history 
are so proverMally long-lived. 

It refines the tas'e and humanizes the char- 
acter. We have never known a boorish stu- 
dent of natural history, nor one who was ad- 
dicted to cruelty. The botanist spares even 
the flower he does not require for scientific 
purposes ; and the ornithologist who should 
wantonly destroy a bird would be a phenome- 
non among his fellows. 

We would recommend all teachers who are 
permanently located to commence the forma- 
tion of collections in natural history. We have 
seen the room of a public school in a Pennsyl- 
vania town displaying all the beauty of a con- 
servatory, rich with trailing vines and exquisite 
flowers, and this, we believe, in a great meas- 
ure, through the contribution of rare plants by 
the pupils themselves. 

Why can we not also have cabinets of our 
native birds, handsomely mounted, as well as 
an occasional specimen of the famous songsters 
of Europe, to stimulate still further the love of 
this delightful study? 

It is quite certain that unless some such 
course is more extensively pursued than at 
present we shall fall still further behind New 
England, where the Agassiz family are rapidly 
developing an almost universal devotion to the 
study of natural history in all its branches. 



DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY LOUIS BAIL. 



THE greatest delight of a child is to see. 
Seeing is the principal occupation of the 
infant during the first stages of conscious ex- 
istence ; it is the first of the senses that is re- 
cognized by the newly awakened mind. In a 
few weeks the infant learns, by observation, to 
recognize the smile of its attendant, and to 
distinguish familiar faces. In a few months 
he shows that he understands a frown, by 
quivering lips and by tears. Though not able 
to articulate, he has read the silent language of 
expression as delineated in the human counte- 
nance. In one year he acquires considerable 
knowledge of size and distance. He displays 
this knowledge in many ways : for instance, 
he does not try to grasp things too large for 
him to manage ; nor attempt to seize an object 
beyond his reach. As soon as he is able to 
articulate, he expresses his approbation of 
pleasing objects. Now he is delighted with a 
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handsome toy. A picture has inexhaustible 
attractions; he expresses more delight in a 
picture representing the simple form or outline 
of an object than in a finished work. The 
outline picture is more simple, and is therefore 
more easily understood and best adapted to the 
understanding of the child ; it accords with his 
first efforts in this direction, which are always 
composed of the most simple lines. He draws 
pictures of his pets as soon as he can hold a 
pencil ; and though his dogs and horses look 
like four-legged stoolsj and his birds resemble 
a ball with four sticks inserted, he finds satis- 
faction in his work, and wants every one to sec 
it, and recognize his ability. This proves that 
the early tendency of the child is to draw. 

The child is a critical observer; quick to 
notice the peculiarities of any new person or 
object. His mind is wholly concentrated on 
the object of his interest, and if he is properly 
instructed by the presentation of the leaves of 
our common trees, and the various forms of 
plants, his perceptive faculties will be strength- 
ened, and he very soon will be able to tell the 
names of our trees and plants, and if at the 
proper time he is directed in drawing these 
leaves, he will retain a permanent impression 
of their forms. 

It is asserted that the child learns more dur- 
ing the first three years of his life than he 
learns in the same length of time at any subse- 
quent period. Is not the cause of the greater 
improvement to be found in the fact that the 
child makes a natural and normal use of his 
eyes during his earliest years? The infant is 
allowed to see as much as he pleases ; and no 
one will dispute that he looks to some purpose. 

In the commencement of primary training 
we should not make a sudden division, or break 
from all the knowledge the child has already 
gained. We should follow the teachings of 
nature, build upon the knowledge previously 
acquired, and glide smoothly and easily to book 
learning. 

When the time for primary education com 
mences, the usual practice has been to ignore 
all former attainments. We have taken, the 
child suddenly from playing «nd seeing, and 
placed a book before his eyes, with admoni- 
tions in this wise: "Look on your book. 
Study your lesson " 

The ability of the child has been taxed to 
the utmost to remember characters and words, 
which are often meaningless to his childish in- 
tellect, and the education that has progressed 
so smoothly and successfully is interrupted. 
The perceptive powers become weakened by 
inaction, if the child is not trained to habits of 
active and correct observation ; in other words. 



if his memory is cultivated at the expense of 
his sight. 

Drawing, if properly taught, is in direct 
connection with the early observation and 
habits of the child, and aids to systematize the 
knowledge already gained. It should, there • 
fore, always be taught in primary schools. With 
the exception of music, it is the least artificial 
of the studies in our public schools. 

It is a great advantage to young pupils if their 
teacher is able, by means of drawing, to delin- 
eate the form of common objects. Children 
feel an added interest and pleasure in anything 
thev have seen drawn. It also incites them to 
try their powers of imitation. 

In every position in life it is a great advan- 
tage to be able to express ideas of form and 
shape by drawing. A few lines will, in many 
cases, give a more correct and lasting impression 
of the object represented than any verbal de- 
scription. We recall the form of an animal, 
tree, or flower that we have not seen in nature, 
by the picture, not by the verbal description. 
We find illustrations or pictures of all visible 
objects more permanent and impressive than 
words can be made. 

Drawing cultivates the eye, and through the 
eye, the mind, in the memory of form ; it 
assists the pupil to retain a clear impression of 
what he sees. Beautiful forms are presented 
to us in the frostwork of winter and in the 
verdure of summer. A child properly educated 
finds constant occupation in the contemplation 
of these forms. 

Drawing cannot be over-estimated when it is 
considered as an aid in the acquisition and in- 
vestigation of the natural sciences. To the 
instructor it gives the power of illustration, 
which is often the only available means of trans- 
mitting his ideas. 

The benefits of drawing, heretofore named, 
are slight and incidental compared to those 
that accrue to the artisan and designer. These 
are now so well understood that it appears 
superfluous to repeat them. 

In the unskilled production of labor, endur- 
ing muscle is the criterion of value. We have 
arrived at a period in which skill and intelli- 
gence are essential to success in every produc- 
tive industry. The uninstructed laborer must 
take his place with the " hewers of wood and 
drawers of water," and content himself with a 
menial station in life. The American artisan 
must be educated or he will gradually descend 
to the most rudimentary labor. It is true, that 
his natural genius and perfect freedom in 
choice of occupation, have caused him to sur- 
pass other nations laboring under the same 
educational disabilities ; but he cannot trust 
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his unskilled powers in competition with 
trtined labor, A nation that depends chiefly 
upon raw materia! for wealth and support, will 
find a constantly increasing balance in favor of 
the manufacturing nation with which it trades, 
and a constant decrease of material means. 
The products of the toil of the husbandman 
tnd miner are absorbed in this unequal con 
flict. It is wise in a nation to protect home 
productions by a judicious tariff; but we do 
not wish to pay a bpnus for awkward and 
clumsy work. Most of us prefer a tasteful ar- 
ticle at an advanced price. Even where there 
is an inequality in material value, the inferior 
article often has a greater commercial value, 
and is sold at a price in advance of the article 
of superior intrinsic worth. To illustrate this 
fact, we have only to look at the paper that 
lines our walls, the carpet that covers our 
floors, or at common articles of wearing appa- 
rel. 

That nation will be richest that teaches its 
artizans to multiply, in the highest degree, the 
value of raw material. The manipulations of 
the educated artisan has multiplied the com- 
mercial worth of a piece of bone or ivory, 
until it was worth more than its weight in gold. 

It is safe to assert, that if the money that has 
been absorbed in the discussion of a protective 
tariff, had been spent in procuring suitable in- 
struction for our people, the country would 
never have had cause to deplore cold furnaces 
and silent spindles ; nor would our specie have 
been filtered away in exchange for foreign 
goods. After so many failures, the people 
have got to learn that an industry cannot be 
erected by a decree of Congress, however wise 
that decree may be. No prosperous industry 
can be established until the workmen are edu- 
cated to the skillful prosecution of that industry. 

An eminent painter was once asked what he 
mixed with his colors to produce such superior 
lints ; he replied, *' Brains." It is true that in 
every avocation in life the value of our labor is 
increased by the brain-power we bring to bear 
upon it. 

We owe to our artisans, no less than to our 
country, to establish a system of public instruc- 
tion competent to make them more skillful 
than the workmen of other countries. A large 
majority of the sovereign people is composed 
of this class. In a country like ours, nourished 
and governed by the people, we may reasona- 
bly expect that the fullest provision will be 
made for the education of the artisans. 

As a starting point, we must have a thorough 
system of drawing in our public schools. Not 
play drawing, nor fancy drawing, but a regular 
organized system, that is worthy of the recog- 



nition of our Legislature. We cannot expect 
that drawing will generally be taught until the 
Legislature decides that it shall be taught. We 
shall not cease our appeals to this body until 
drawing is taught by law in every school in 
Connecticut. — Connecticut School JournaL 



TEACH GEOMETRY. 



[The following extracts are from a letter addressei to 
Rev. Herbert Hill, by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. An anec- 
dote of Mr. Lincoln is also given which, we trust, may 
aid somewhat in inducing more of our teachers to <' vote 
for Euclid.**— Ed.] 

• T WAS very glad to find that was to go 

J^ to you ; before I heard it, I was going to 
send you an exhortation, which, although you 
may think it useless, I will not, even now, for- 
bear. It is, that you should, without fail, ins truct 
your pupils in the six books of Euclid at least. 
I am, as you well know, no mathematician, and 
therefore my judgment in this matter is worth 
so much the more, because what I can do in 
mathematics, anybody can do ; and as I can 
teach the first six books of Euclid, so I am sure 
can you. Then it is a grievous pity that at 
your age, and with no greater amount of work 
than you now have, you should make up your 
mind to be shut out from one great depart- 
ment, I might almost say, from many great de- 
partments of human knowledge. 

*' Even now I would not allow myself to say 
that I should never go on in mathematics, un- 
likely as it is at my age ; ypt I always think 
that if I were to go on a long voyage, or were 
in any way hindered from using many books, 
I should turn very eagerly to Geometry and 
other such studies. But, further, I do really 
think, that with boys and young men, it is not 
right to leave them in ignorance of the begin- 
nings of physical science. It is so hard to 
begin anything in after-life, and so compara- 
tively easy to continue what has been begun, 
that I think we are bound, as it were, to break 
ground into several of the mines of knowledge 
with our pupils, that the first difficulties may 
be overcome by them while there is yet a 
power from without to aid their own faltering 
resolution, and that so they may go on, if they 
will, with the study hereafter. 

" I do not think you do a pupil full justice, if 
you so entirely despise Plato's authority as to 
count Geometry in education to be absolutely 
good for nothing. I am sure you will forgive 
me for arguing this, for I think that it con- 
cerns you much, and I am quite sure that you 
ought not to run the risk of Using a pupil be- 
cause you will not master the six books of 
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Euclid, which, afcrall, are not to be despised 
for one's own very solace and delight, for I do 
not know that Pythagoras did anything strange 
if he sacrificed a hecatomS when he discovered 
that marvelous relation between the squares 
containing and subtending a right angle, which 
the ,7th proposition of the first book demon- 
strates." 

Authentic anecdotes of Mr. Lincoln gener 
ally relate to something worth preserving, and 
this, from the College Courant^ strikes us as most 
practical : 

'* I read law," said Mr. Lincoln, *' as the phrase is ; 
that is, I became a Iawyer*s clerk in Springfield, and 
copied tedious documents, and picked up what I could of 
law in the intervals of other work. But your question 
reminds me of a bit of education I had which I am 
l>ound in honesty to mention. In the course of my law 
reading I constantly came upon the word ' demonstrate.* 
I thought at first that I understood its meaning, but soon 
becam e satisfied that I did not. I said to myself, ' What 
do I mean when I demonstrate more than when I rea- 
son or prove ? How does demonstration differ from any 
other proof?' I consulted Webster's Dictionary. That 
told of, ' certain proof,* ' proof beyond the possibility of a 
<loubt,* but I could form no idea what sort of proof that 
was. ] thought a great many things were proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, without recourse to any such 
extraordinary process of reasoning as I understood demon- 
stration to be. I consulted all the dictionaries and books 
of eferencf I could find, but with no better results. You 
might just as well have defined blue to a blind man. At 
last I said to myself, ' Lincoln, you can never make a 
lawyer of yourself if you do not understand what demon- 
strate means;* and I left my situation in Springfield, 
went home to my father*9 house, and stayed there until 
I could give any proposition in the six books of Euclid. 
I then found out what f demonstrate* means, and went 
i)ack to my studies.** 

President Gulliver, of Knox College, to whom the 
above was related by the President, then said : " If you 
will permit me I would like to state the fact publicly. It 
will be most valuable in inciting our young men to that 
patient classical and mathematical culture which most 
minds absolutely require. No man can talk well unless 
he is fint able to define for himself what he is thinking 
about. Euclid, well studied, would free the world of 
half its calamities, by banishing half the nonsense which 
now deludes and curses it. I have often thought that 
Euclid would be one of the best books to put on the cata- 
logue ot the Tract Society, if they could only get people 
to read it It would be a means of grace.** " I think 
to,** said Mr. Lincoln, laughing, ''I vote for Euclid.** 



SYSTEMATIC TEACHING. 



MR. EDITOR : I heartily concur with 
the remark of Hon. E. E. White, "Hold 
yourselves first, then your pupils, up to system." 
Its importance certainly cannot be over-esti- 
mated. System is necessary to the successful 
prosecution of any business. As " order is 
heaven's first law," the first step in everything 
fihould be made systematically ; so should the 
last and all intermediate steps. Every voca- 



tion in life should have a plan by which to 
accomplish its desired end. When this is not 
the case the progress made is generally very 
irregular. And it is believed that there is no 
profession that makes a greater demand for 
system than that of the teacher. The advanta- 
ges where it is observed are great, and the dis- 
advantages resulting from irs non-observance are 
serious. When success attends the labors of 
an unsystematic teacher, it may be termed ati 
accident. 

But notwithstanding '^he great importance of 
systematic teaching we find many teachers en- 
gaged in the profession who teach without it. 
And it is thought that the profession itself is 
somewhat defective in its system, for each 
member seems to follow his own method of 
teaching and governing a school. Besides this, 
there is still, we fear, a little of the spirit of 
jealousy and want of harmony existing in the 
minds of some teachers, which is certainly a 
great drawback to the cause of education in our 
midst. 

It is true, normal schools and teachers' in- 
stitutes are doing a great work in the cause of 
systematic teaching and creating a spirit of 
harmony among teachers, and, the day seems 
not far distant when through their aid and that 
of other kindred influences the evils named 
may be entirely eradicated. 

Unsystematic teaching is a great source of 
evil, especially in our rural districts, where 
there is so much changing of teachers. In 
some schools almost every year brings a new 
teacher. What may have been the course 
pursued by his predecessor, the new teacher 
knows not, often cares not. The schoDl is 
for he time placed in his hands, and he will 
take care of it according to his sense of pro- 
priety, without regard to the former habits of 
his pupils. Thus there is a revolution brought 
about upon the introduction of every new 
teacher. Now it cannot be otherwise than 
that this want of system will tend to confuse 
the pupils. A new teacher, a new plan of 
teaching, a new set of rules, all to no profit^ as 
much time is sometimes unnecessarily con- 
sumed in beccming acquainted with this new 
teacher, this new plan of teaching, and this 
new set of rules. Systemat'c teaching will do 
much to remedy this evil. 

S. A. MCFARLAND. 



The price of a Bible in the time of Edward 
I. was £37, while the price of a day's labor 
was three-halfpence; at the first rate it w^ould 
lake a laborer over fifteen years to earn a Bible. 
We cannot too highly appreciate the privilege 
of cheap books 
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U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY. 



[We arc indebted for the following sketch of the 
course of ttudy, method of determining grade, etc., of 
thecadea at the U. S. Naval Academy, to Midshipman 
Wm. a. Marshall, of Lancaster, Penn'a., who recently 
gradoated with honorable rank from that institution. 
He was appointed four years ago by Hon. Thaddcus 
Stevens, after a careful competitive examination. One 
feature of this appointment we cannot pass without men- 
tion. The Old Commoner, then the acknowledged leader 
of tbcHouseof Representatives, was every where known to 
bean uncompromising Republican, but in this instance he 
ippointed to one of the most desirable positions in his 
gift the son of a life-long Democrat — a gentleman whose 
Tote and voice has always been against himself — and that 
in a Congressional district whose majority for his own 
party, nniformly Republican, ranges from 5.000 to 6,000. 
Tkst ton had faued the best examination ! There is a 
Icison in this that should not be lost upon our public 
men. Let merit bear the palm. — Ed.] 

AVERY good description of this academy, 
its baildings and grounds, together with 
in account of the course of study and drills, 
will be found in Harper^ s Monthly for July, 1 87 1 . 
It is intended here to give some brief descrip- 
tion only of the internal arrangements and the 
course of education pursued by a cadet mid 
shipman during his four years' course. Candi- 
dates are now appointed every four years, one 
from each Congressional district. Congressmen 
ire at once notified when a vacancy occurs for 
their respective districts, and a candidate must 
be appointed in time to present himself for ex 
amination during the month of June, usually 
between the 2o:h and 30th of that month. 
Very many young men fail to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination on presenration at the Acad 
emy, when another appointment must be made 
ID time for the September examination, which 
is conducted in precisely the same manner as 
that held in June. 

A system of competitive examinations is 
now adopted in various parts of . he country, 
the appointment being given to that candidate 
who passes the best examination in his district. 
In this way much trouble and expense can be 
dispensed with, as the examination can be 
made similar to that required to be passed at 
the Academy. Credit is due to the late Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens for the introduction of this 
plan of competitive examination, before making 
bis later appointments. 

Upon arrival at the Academy, the candidate 
reports at the Superintendent's office, where he 
delivers his appointment papers, together with 
certificates of good character from the princi- 
pal of the school which he attended, from his 
clergyman, and any other recommendation with 
which he may be provided. He is then re- 
quired to present himself at the hospital for a 
physical examination, before a medical board 



composed of three surgeons. This examina- 
tion is very r*g;id, and if any doubt exists as to 
his capability for the service, in a" physical 
point of view, he is rejected at once. Upon 
passing this examination satisfactorily, he is re- 
quired to appear before a Board, composed of 
officers attached to the Academy and some of 
the civilian instructors. This examination 
embraces reading, writing, spelling, English 
grammar, arithmetic and geography, and is both 
written and oral. If a candidate fails in any 
one of these branches, a second trial is given 
him before the Board, which Matter is entirely 
oral. A% soon as he is notified that he has 
passed the examinations, an amount of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of his clothing 
and text-be oks must be deposited. 

The "Constitution," a United States frigate 
moored alongside of the wharf, was formerly 
the quarters of the Fuurth class, but within the 
last two years this class resides in the "new 
quarters" with the Second and Third classes, 
the "old quarters" being the home of the Sen- 
ior class. 

The Academic Year commences October ist, 
and is divided into two terms of four monthi 
each. 

! The day is divided into three periods for 
I study and recitations. Study hours commence 
in the morning at 8 o'clock^ and last until half 
past twelve, and during the afternoon from two 
o'clock to four. From 4 until 6 p. m., the 
cadets are exercised at seamanship — spars, sails, 
or boats — great guns, artillery, infantry, fenc- 
ing, or carbine drill. The morning study 
hours are divided into two periods of two 
hours each, the first period lasting from 8 to 
10 o'clock, and the second from loj to 12} 
o'clock. Each period is devoted to a separate 
study — one half of the class reciting during the 
first hour of the period, and the remaining half 
during the second hour. At 8 o'clock in the 
evening the bugle sounds for study hours, 
which last until 9} o'clock. At 10 p. m. all 
lights are put out, and every one must retire. 
The course of instruction for the Fourth 
class consists of mathematics, embracing arith- 
metic and algebra, seamanship, practical in- 
structions in knotting and splicing, ethics and 
English studies, comprising geography, gram- 
mar, ancient and modern ^istory, and drawing 
— sketching and perspective, topographical and 
chart drawing. Special attention is paii to 
mathematics, which is commenced with this 
class and continued until the end of the first 
term of the second class year. 

There are different instructors for the vari- 
ous departments of study, an officer not below 
the rank of Lieut. Commander being in charge 
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of the department, and the instructors acting 
as his assistants. 

In all the depaitmcnts, a regular system of 
daily marks is adhered to. Each cadet is mark- 
ed upon his making a recitation. These 
marks range from 4 to o ; 4 indicates a perfect 
recitation; 3.5, very good; 3, good; 2.5, 
satisfactory ; 2, poor, and zero, total failure. 
If the average of the weekly marks in any one 
branch of study fell below 2.5, the cadet was 
until recently required to study on Saturday 
afternoon. Within the last few months this 
punishment has been abolished, and in its place 
that of deprivation of liberty for that week, 
and also of giving "demerits," has been substi 
tuted. 

For every offense committed, a certain num- 
ber of demerits is given, depending upon the 
nature of the offense. The number ranges 
from ten to two, which limits cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Beside receiving demerits, the cadet 
was required during recreation hours to perform 
guard duty with a musket, a certain length of 
time for every demerit. This additional pun- 
ishment was abolished in Dec, 1870, and now 
demerits alone are given. U any cadet of the 
fourth class has over three hundred demerits 
for the academic year, two hundred and fifty 
in the thiid class, two hundred in the second, 
or one hundred and fifty in the first, the case 
is brought before the Academic Board, and it 
rests with them to find the cadet " deficient" 
or not. 

On Sunday, all the cadets are required to be 
marched by mess crews to the chapel, where 
divine service is held. At the close of the 
academic year, the three classes remaining at 
the academy go aboard the practice ships, 
two sloops of war, the "Constellation" and 
the " Saratoga." Some years a foreign cruise 
is taken, but at other times a cruise along the 
Atlantic border is preferred. 

During these cruises, the cadets are taught 
everything necessary in the management of a 
vessel by sails ; the junior classes handling 
the sails aloft while the senior class performs 
the duties of officers, taking charge of the deck, 
performing different evolutions, etc. Great at- 
tention is paid to practical navigation during 
the cruise, as there are better opportunities af- 
forded then than at the academy. 

The course of instruction for the third class 
consists of seamanship, gunnery, mathematics, 
geometry, trigonometry and descriptive geom- 
try, drawing, history, rhetoric, French and 
Spanish. 

The manner of conducting the recitations 
and study hours is similar to that of the fourth 
class. The study of seamanship and gunnery 



is commenced with this class, and continued 
throughout the remainder of the academic 
course. A very rigid oral examination is had 
annually in each of these studies.. 

The stud es for the second class are seaman- 
ship, gunnery, steam enginery, astronomy, 
navigation, analytical geometry, calculus, me- 
chanics, French and Spanish. Almost all the 
studies from this year until the end of first class 
year are professional ; and great attention is 
paid to the three studies: seamanship, gunnery, 
and navigation. Mathematics being finished 
with the end of the first term of this year's 
course, additional recitations in navigation oc- 
cupy the time before devoted to it. 

The first class studies are seamanship, naval 
tactics, gunnery, steam enginery, navigation, 
the principles of marine surveying, physics, 
international law, French, naval architecture 
and construction, and Spanish, until the close 
of the first term. The study of phyaics is kept 
up the whole year, part of the time being de- 
voted to lectures, in which very fine illustra- 
tive experiments are shown. 

During the last term of this year, the greater 
part of the time set a?: art for the study of steam 
enginery is devoted to practical exercises — 
taking charge of a large marine engine and per- 
forming the general duties of engineer. In- 
struction in this department duiing the first 
term is from text books and lectures, there being 
four assistant engineers detailed by the Navy 
Department as instructors, also a chief engineer 
to take charge of the steam department. 

On conclusion of the annual examinations, 
the standings are made out in each study for 
each cadet, and the cadets are arranged in the 
next class according to their grade. These 
standings are determined according to a regular 
system, A certain multiple is had for each 
study, ranging in value according to the im- 
portance of the study — deportment having the 
highest multiple ; the professional studies a 
multiple somewhat less, and the minor studies 
the least. The cadet standing lowest in any 
study receives one- third of the multiple for 
that branch, and the cadet standing highest the 
full multiple, the remainder of the class rang- 
ing in grade according to their respective stand- 
ing between these two extremes. This standing 
is made out for each study and the sum of all 
these multiples grading from the highest of 
these sums, determines the class grade of each 
cadet on promotion or graduation. The final 
or graduating standing is the sum of all these 
multiples for the four years. 

There are employed in all, including the 
heads of the several departments, upwards of 
fifty instructors, most of them men well ad- 
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?anced in years, and all highly proficient in 
their several branches. The department of 
seamanship employs four; that of gunnery, 
four; navigation^ four ; mathematics, six ; phy- 
sics, three ; drawing, three ; English studies, 
eight ; French, five — all of them Frenchmen ; 
Spanish, three — two of thiem native Spaniards 
and the third a Scotchman who speaks the 
language with the fluency of a native ; and 
steam navigation, five, a large engine being 
found in this department, which the cadet is 
required to run, so that when he goes aboard 
a vessel in service he may understand, not only 
in theory but also in practice, everything con- 
nected with its management. In addition to 
the instructors named there is, as has already 
been stated, a chief or head for each of the de 
partments. Those instructors detailed by the 
Navy Department for duty at the Academy 
are paid according to their rank. Civilian in- 
structors, who must be the best of their class, 
also receive remunerative salaries. 

The classes at the Academy, at the close of 
the last year, numbered in all two hundred and 
thirty-three cadets, as follows : First class 
(graduating,) 47 members; Second class, 27; 
Third class, 53 ; Fourth class, 106. The 
graduating class on entering, four years ago, 
numbered 96 members; at graduation the 
number had fallen off to 47. Some of these 
had been in attendance at the Academy for 
K\t and others for six years — cadets being 
rigidly reduced who cannot pass examinations. 
The average age of the graduating class is 
twenty-one years. The average age of cadets 
upon entering is seventeen years. 

The average cost 'to the Government of each 
cadet midshipman, during his four years* term, 
is estimated at from 816,000 to 18,000. Each 
cadet is paid $500 per year during his term at 
the Academy, out of which all ordinary per- 
sonal expenses are to be defrayed. An exact 
account is kept by the paymaster, and the cadet 
supplied with a pass-book in which he must 
receipt monthly for everything that has been 
supplied to him. Each class has its base-ball 
club of nine members and its boat crew of four 
members, all selected by the class. Their ! 
practice in playing or rowing must be outside of j 
study hours. [The modesty of our young friend j 
prevents his saying that he was a member <'in ! 
good standing," of both these clubs.- Ed.] The ! 
trainer of the Class crew of 1871 was Mr. ■ 
Blakie, referee in the famous international race 
of two years ago, between the American and 
the English crews of Harvard and Oxford. 

There are now at the Academy two cadets 
from Japan, sent by the Japanese government 
at the modest fee of twenty thousand dollars 



each, for the four years* course. They are 
both of high rank, and one of them who 
speaks English fluently, excels greatly in all 
the mathematical studies. He looks forward 
to the position of admiral in the Japanese 
navy immediately upon graduation. Two or 
three more Japanese are, we believe, expected 
at the Academy. Japan seems the foremost 
of Mongolian nations, and the results of the 
training which these young princes are now 
receiving at Annapolis will doubtless be felt 
in her augmented national greatness. 



TEXT-BOOKS ON SPELLING. 



MANY educatois in our land believe that 
spelling should be taught in connection 
with reading, and that no text-book on spell- 
ing is necessary. Many others maintain the 
opposite view. We believe with the latter, 
that text-books on spelling, or spelling-books, 
are absolutely necessary in all our common 
schools ; and, if we use spelling-hooks at all, 
it is highly important that we have good ones. 
The paramount object of authors on this sub- 
ject should be, we think, to teach correcly 
both spelling and pronunciation. Many other 
things are proper to be taught in a spelling- 
book, but, in our opinion, all others are of less 
importance than these. The failure in regard 
to pronunciation, so far as our observation ex- 
tends, is very great. Many popular authors 
have scores, and sometimes hundreds, of words 
in their spelling columns without any instruc- 
tion as to how the words should be pronounced. 
Wc take the view that in a spelling-book de- 
signed for a common school, the pronuncia- 
tion of every word and syllable in the regular 
spelling lessons, should be designated with as 
much accuracy as is done in our best pronounc- 
ing dictionaries. We think a very judicious 
arrangement for a spelling-book would be to 
have it in three parts, or perhaps in three 
separate volumes, as follows: Part I, to con- 
tain easy words, of not more than two sylla- 
bles ; Part II, to contain such as are in reputa- 
ble colloquial use, or in good use by common 
writers; Part III, to contain' selections of 
words from elegant writers, and a tolerably 
large list of words spelled differently but pro- 
nounced nearly alike, and also a list of words 
pronounced nearly alike but differing by nice 
shades of distinction, such as, real and reel, 
tracks and tracts, etc. And, in order to pre- 
vent narrow, one-sided views, it would be well 
to have a small list of words that are spelled 
or pronounced differently, or both, by good 
authors, giving the authorities for the different 
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modes. For convenience of reference the 
words should be arranged alphabetically or in 
some other systematic way. " Dictation exer- 
cises/* as they are termed by some authors, 
we think very good. The only objection to 
these is, that they increase the size of the vol- 
ume, and consequently enhance its price. 
There are many other things it would be pro- 
per, perhaps, to insert, such as primitive and 
derivative words, prefixes, suffixes, etc. In 
selecting spelling books for common schools, 
it seems to the writer that the points already 
mentioned deserve to be considered by all 
parties interested in their use. 

R. CHADWICK. 

Emporium y Pa. 



TRUANCY. 



BY CEO. D. HUNT. 



TRUANCY is one of the evils that are 
sources of great vexation in many schools, 
and it is more so because the teacher has not 
the means of knowing in all instances whether 
the pupil is not kept from school for sufficient 
reasons, reasons about which it would be deemed 
impertineni for him to inquire. Pupils often ex- 
ult in deceiving their teacher with the plea 
" that they are needed at home," when, in fact, 
their dislike of the school, or their preference 
for idle sports,is the true cause of their absence. 
How to prevent this evil is a question often 
discussed at teachers' meetings ; and it is a sub- 
ject of deep concern to every person who has 
at heart the general welfare of common schools 
and the inculcation of steady habits in the 
young. 

The causes of truancy arc : 

1. A dislike of the teacher, especially his 
austere habits and lack of congeniality. 

2. A iislike of study and the confinement of 
the school. 

3. Outside temptations of various kinds. 

The second and third of these causes are be- 
yond the teacher's control ; and he cannot 
justly be held accountable for them The first 
is an important matter for self examination to 
every teacher, fur no one can be excusable for 
allowing himself to be an object of unwarrant 
able prejudice on the part uf his p jpils. Bui 
prejudice against a teacher is apt to spring *Vom 
a dislike for ^tudy and a lack of appreciation 
of the worth of learning. Where there is a 
real desire and a capacity for learning, the 
teacher is greatly in fault if his sympathy for 
the pupil does not draw him to :he school and* 



engage him in a faithful compliance with its 
regulations. The pupil who loves study will 
not absent himself irom school, and he will 
excuse some of the foibles of his teachers ; 
but all children are not of this quality, and all 
must be educated. 

All who are qualifying themselves for the 
profession of teaching should consider well 
their congeniality with the minds of children, 
and their ability to iniere:>t, as well as to ex- 
ercise a judicious control over them. If they 
find themselves ^deficient in these particulars, 
they may reasonably doubt their calling to this 
profession. But in these, as well as other 
things, no one is perfect ; and there are but 
few who are not susceptible of so.ne improve- 
ment, and neglect of constant improvement is 
inexcusable. 

No teacher can justly be expected to assume 
unlimited responsibility for the attendance and 
advancement of his pupils. They must in 
some way be made to see for themselves the 
consequences of their neglect of duty. To do 
this is a great pirt of the work of schooJi ; but 
it must not all be imposed on teachers. 
Parental responsibility is not released by 
superior qualifications on the part of teachers. 

To prevent truancy, and secure attention to 
study, parental co operation must be had ; and 
school boards must establish and sustain wise 
and efficient regulations in their schools. Com- 
pulsory attendance is, by many, regarded as 
impolitic, while voluntary attendance and 
study are approved by all. Make the school 
room a pleasant and attractive place, then will 
chilarrn delight to assemble there ; let the 
teacher sho^ that his heart is wholly engaged 
in the work of instruction, and that he has a 
deep and earnest desire for the welfare of 
his charge, and then his pupils will learn. 

To attend school and engage in study be- 
cause the pupil is compelled to attend is only 
a little better than a total neglect of moral and 
intellectual culture, yet attendance under any 
circumstances may in the end lead to study from 
right motives. If children are to be properly 
educated, the co-operation of all who are di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned must be engaged. 
We cannot do too much for iheir improvement, 
but there is danger of not doing enough. It 
is bad policy to depend on teachers to remove 
all the evils that are encountered in training 
the ) oung. Parents and school boards should 
do what the) can to make the teacher's efforts 
accomplish as much as possible. And in 
nothing can they du more than in securing 
regular attendance and diligence in study, as 
well as obed'ence to wholesome and necessary 
discipline. 
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CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. 



A.^ OBJECT LESSON FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 



IF teachers desire to make science attractive 
to their pupils, they must n.ake it familiar, 
ind show its applications to the numberless 
transformations of nature and art. It is, there- 
fore, not sufficient that a pupil should read in 
text- books about water rising in imall glass 
tubes above the surface in which they may be 
immersed, nor of its elevation between panes 
of glass in an inclined position ; but let the 
teacher bring the subject home to daily obser- 
vation, by means of specimens selected from 
the vegetable kingdom, under circumstances 
adapted to arrest and awaken attention. 

Let us suppose a little girl has brought to the 
teacher's desk a charming boquct of flowers, 
which through inattention, or his many press- 
ing duties, has been suffered to remain there a 
short time during the heat of the day. The 
beautiful tints begin to fade, the petals decline 
from their erect position, and the offering ot 
affection begirs to be viewed by the giver as 
an unappreciated present. But an expedient 
jtist occurs to the teacher, which, while it af- 
fords an opportunity of recognizing the value, 
will, at the same time, illustrate an important 
principle of science. A small vessel is at hand, 
and having been supplied with some water, the 
flower stalks are inserted. For a few moments 
the attention of the class is directed to another 
subject, during which interval an influence like 
magic has been at work. The flowers have 
regained nearly the same freshness as when 
plucked from the parent stems. 

The teacher seizes the opportunity to illus 
trate Capillary Attraction, Holding up the 
flowers, and exhibiting them to the class (of 
whom the little girl is one), he remarks: ** You 
see thb beautiful boquet, that a few moments 
ago was wilting and fast becoming discolored. 
Can you tell me what has produced thii change? 
You see the colors are almost as gay and bright 
as w^en first laid on the desk this morning." 
Every eye brightens at the exhibition, but the 
class can scarcely realize the transformation. 
"The water," is the obvious answer. But an 
other question readily occurs to the inquiring 
mind : •* How did it get into the flowers — even 
into the very extreme petals, in so short a 
time?" This is a mystery, until explained by 
the teacher, and the fact stated that the fluid 
was pumped up by the fine capillary tubes ex- 
isting in the flower stalks, and by them diffused 
over every ramification of the flower. 

While stating this fact, he told them it 
could be tested by any one of the class, by first 



measuring the water before the bouquet had 
been inserted, and after its removal, when the 
falling of the water would have been very per- 
ceptible. Thus, the class see before them how 
beautifully the principles of philosophy are ap- 
plicable to development in the growth of vege- 
tables, from that of the insignificant fern or 
moss, to the great oak of the forest ; from the 
track of the small rivulet in the meadow 

" That with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of its winding course **-— 
to that field of waving green, on which the 
hope and joy of the farmer rest with such un- 
alloyed gratification. It may be explained 
with great propriety to a class of pupils, that 
all the processes of vegetable expansion, where 
not only the subtile fluid without the admixture 
of nutritious panicles is made to exert its vivi- 
fying power, but by the same wonderful pro- 
cess of capillary attraction, the very essence of 
manure, in its fluid state, all that i& valuable in 
fertilizing the soil and nourishing an innumerable 
variety ot plants, constituting their growth and 
development, owes its efficiency to those very 
capillary tubes, which not only form the basis 
of the blossoms that beautify the landscape^ 
but are also the agency through which all vege- 
getable growth goes forward, which 

*' Live thi%^ugh all life, extend through all extent, 
Spread undivided, operate unspent." 

W. FC. J. 



SUPERFICIAL STUDY. 



M. H. CURTIS. 



THE merhod of study practiced by many- 
pupils and permitted by too many of the 
teachers in country schools, is very superficial. 
This fact is often and piinfuUy realized in organi- 
zing classes in a new school at the beginning of 
the term. Most country schools have differ- 
ent teachers every term ; and when the new 
teacher takes charge, he usually finds that the 
advancement of many of the pupils in their 
books is no evidence of a corresponding 
proficiency. He finds some who have beea 
through, or half through, their text- books, and 
yet are partially, or sometimes entirely, igno- 
rant of the primary principles of what they 
have pretended to learn. One. has been half 
way through arithmetic, and cannot perforin 
short division ; another has " skimmed pver'*" 
t«vo- thirds of geography, and cannot bound his 
own State ; another has stumbled far on in 
grammar, and is utterly incapable of parsing 
half a dozen words in the simplest exercise. 

As these deficiencies become apparent, class- 
es must be re-arranged and frequently nevv 
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ones formed, and re-formed, until the school 
at last is tolerably clasbified into working order. 
Probably much of this most aggravating 
state of things is due to the indolence or for- 
getfulness of the pupils ; but does all the blame 
attach to them ? The candid and close ob- 
server must emphatically answer, no! Much 
of it rests upon teachers, and indirectly upon 
parents also. Too often there is a low stand- 
ard of excellence in teaching ; in the minds of 
both, a false and most ruinous idea of what is 
progress in studies. There cannot be too 
great zeal on the part of either of these classes 
of persons, but there frequently is too little 
discretion. Parents too often charge their 
children to *' go through the book this term," 
and urge the teacher to the same effect. To 
gratify this wish would be very well, could it 
be done, and well done ,* but what is done in 
haste is frequently done ill. Many teachers 
forget this fact, and are weak and inconsides- 
ate enough to humor the whims of thoughtless 
parents, against the dictates of their own judg- 
ment, for the sake of a little brief local popu- 
larity, thinking and caring not what additional 
and needless labor they entail upon earnest, in- 
dependent and conscientious teachers who may 
succeed them. The teacher who aims to be 
true to himself and his profession, as well as to 
acquire a solid reputation, must consider, not 
what some falsely ambitious parents may wish 
in regard to their children's studies, but what 
is for the best interests of the children them- 
selves, remembering it is this which will ulti- 
mately gratify all parents most, even if it ren- 
ders some few dissatisfied at present. It seems 
to be the general spirit, if not the letter, of the 
school law, that the teacher, and he only, shall 
direct the pupil's course of study in the common, 
or ungraded school. Teachers, then, should 
regulate the matter according to their own 
judgment, subject only to the control and sug- 
gestions of the school authorities. 

The standard of excellence in learning should 
be not " How much, but how well," That 
is the true measure of proficiency — the proper 
motto to be commended to the pupil. If he 
can be persuaded or encouraged, or compelled, 
to learn much, and also learn it thoroughly, 
it is well ; but let him be made to learn it 
thoroughly, be it much or little. Then he is 
making good progress, whether the scope of 
his learning extends over two pages or twenty 
pages of the book per week, ** Why ?" is a 
question that can scarcely be put too often at 
recitation. Reviews are seldom had too fre- 
quently. If the blackboard were employed 
more, and pupils required to demonstrate what 
they recite ; to give a rule or a sufficient rea- 



son for everything, we should have less com- 
plaint about the inefficiency of the common 
schools, and a far more useful and educated 
class of young people would be given to soci- 
ety. Every lesson should be known and under- 
stoody not merely "looked over" to recite. 
This rule should be strictly enforced ; it should 
be impressed on the pupils that the object of 
studying each lesson is to remember it for a 
life time, and apply it if necessary in actual 
business. 

Let the teacher fix his standard high, and 
work up to it faithfully, and his efforts will 
command an increase both of honor and pro- 
fit, with the happy consciousness of having 
discharged his duty. 



CLOSING SCHOOL, 



BY J. N. BEISTLE. 



THE time is again here when teacher and 
pupils have brought their year's work to 
a close, and are now enjoying their annual 
vacation. The many little incidents and events 
that transpired, what was said and done, how 
much was accomplished, afford subjects for 
thought; and we trust will bring up many 
pleasant recollections. The day for closing 
school at length arrives — a time anticipated 
with so much interest as the fesuv^e day of 
the term. Morning dawns, and before the ap- 
pointed hour we may see wending their way 
toward the school building, |bright-eyed lads 
and misses, and eager parents, anxious to wit* 
ness the exercises and attest the progress of 
their sons and daughters. 

The school- room is nicely arranged for their 
reception. Around the walls hang wreaths of 
evergreens, on the teacher's desk are bouquets 
arranged with artistic skill. The programme 
for the dsy has been carefully arranged, assign- 
ing for each exercise a proper place and ap- 
propriate time, all things are in perfect order 
and manifest system, energy and zeal on the 
part of the teacher, and cheerful assistance and 
ready c:mpliance on the part of the pupils. 
The day passes, school has closed, and patrons, 
pupils, and teacher return to their respective 
homes satisfied with the effort and result, with 
pleasant thoughts and kind wishes for each 
other, feeling that it was good to be there. 
The teacher goes away conscious that he had 
the co-operation of the parent and the good 
will of the pupil, and knowing that the classes 
stood upon their own merit and that the success 
of the day was the result of long-continued 
effort in study, directed with a fixed object in 
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view, VIZ. : To do v ell, and become thojough. 
The marked good feeling on the part of the 
pupil and parent is i( dicative of the fact that 
there was mutual interest in the work. The 
teacher who has gained this point, that is, 
secnred the co- operation and sympathy of all 
parties interested^ has, we believe, secured the 
passport to true success in teaching. 

Fellow teacher, how did you close your term 
of school? Did your number dwindle away 
and the pupils lose interest in their work ? 
or, was your closing day a fair index of a suc- 
cessful term's labor ? 



THE BRANCHES OF STUDY.* 



ADDITIONS TO THO€£ NOW RE<^UIIt£D BY LAW. 



WHEN Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was atked what 
he would recommend boyt to study, be replied : 
^'Tbat which they will use when they become men.*' 
So, in arranging a* course of study for our common schools 
I woold include thoce branches which children will use 
vhen they become men and women. All will agree that 
the branches now required by law are indispensable, with 
poMtbly one exception. Of this I will speak hereafter. 
But are these the only branches that oughc to be included 
m a coarBe of study for our common schools ? The ob* 
ject of the common school, as I understand it, is to pre* 
paic the children o( the State for the duties which must 
Jerolve upon them in after life — to make good citizens. 

Ic would seem that every citizen should understand the 
kisury of his own country, as well as its geography. 
They arc so closely connected that if one is important so 
■ tlue other, and, if properly taught, a knowledge of both 
nay be acquired with a very slight addition to the time 
required for obtaining a knowledge of one. Nearly every 
hittory lesson can be made a lesson in geography, and 'via 
vena. But, of course, this is not the place to point ouc 
the methods of teaching. There is probably no kind q( 
knowledge that the citizen will more frequently use than 
that of the history of his own country. Why not, then, 
have it taught in our common schools, so that every child 
mvj become acquainted with it } 

Book-keeping is another branch that all should under- 
ftind. The day-laborer, the Aurmer and the mechanic 
ihould know how to keep correct accounts, as well as the 
professional man and merchant. Obedience to the divine 
iajuactioo, ** Deliver all things in number and weight, 
sad put all things in writing that thou givest cut or re- 
cetvest in,** would save a great deal of litigation and un- 
pleasant feeling among neighbors. Il all knew how to 
do it, and would keep correct accounts of their receipts 
and expenditures, it would greatly diminish the number 
of bankruptcies, would render the people more frugal in 
their personal and domestic expenses, and prevent vast 
scciimulations of indebtedness. A great deal of time is 
spent upon the study of arithmetic, that children may 
become qualified for the ordinary duties of life, and for 
the transaction of such busine^ as they may have occa- 
sion to engage in. But it is thought that a portion of 
this time might be given to -book-keeping, and the same 



* This paper by Mr. W. M. Lindsey, County Superin- 
tendent of Warren county, was read at the late Conven- 
tion of Superintendents held at Harrisburg. 



important object more speedily attained. Pupils study 
arithmetic year after year, sometimes going over and over 
it time after time, and yet fail to obtain that thorough 
knowledge of the subject that would enable them to work 
with readiness and accuracy any question that might come 
up in practical life. Now, would not the study of bx)k- 
keeping help them to see the practical application of the 
principles of arithmetic, and thus facilitate their efforts in 
acquiring a knowledge of that important branch? It 
seems to me that, as in tne case of history and geography, 
a knowledge of book-keeping and arithmetic may be ac- 
quit ed with very little more expenditure of time than is 
now taken to obtain a knowledge of the latter. 

PAjiiohgy is a branch of study that ought also to be 
understood by all. You remember the ancient Greeks 
wrote in golden letters, over the arched way of their 
Academy, that maxim of maxims, " Know Thyself *' If 
this maxim were now more generally carried out in prac- 
tice, as it is admitted in theory, it would be a happy thing 
for our race. A knowledge of the human body is neces- 
sary, to know how to take care of it i to k'.ow what it 
is capable of performing, and how much it can endure. 
Nine -tenths of the ills, the aches and pains of life are 
traceable to the violation of some law of nature. Igno- 
rance of our own bodies is the direct cause of m^re suffer- 
ing and disease than all other things ccmbined. We are 
becoming a puny, sickl) race, through a lack of the 
knowledge and proper observance of the hygienic laws. 
Let physiology be taught in all our public schools; let 
pupils be schooled in the observance of the laws of health, 
and its good effects will soon be noticed in the increased 
health and longevity of the race. 

Draioing is another study, some knowledge of which 
no one, whatever may be his occupation, can afford to do 
without. It is useful to persons engaged in almost every 
department of labor — to the architect, the mister builder, 
carpenter, mason, cabinet-maker, the florist, embroiderer, 
milliner, the potter, and the machinist. No boy who ex- 
pects to become a skilful medianic can afford to do with- 
out a knowledge of this important art. The order of 
Napoleon I. requiring drawing to be taught in all the 
sclijols of France, increased immensely the tuealth of that 
nation, and added much to the skill and taste of its people, 
as displayed in the cultivation of the fine arts Were it 
introduced and successfully taught in all the schools of 
this State, it would no doubt greatly increase its wealth, 
and add much to its material resources 

The influence « r Muik is so refining and ennobling to 
human character, that I am inclined to name it as one of 
the branches to be taught in the common schools. It 
refines the taste, cultivates the finer feelings of our nature, 
and has a happy and elevating infiuence upon the school. 
Wherever it has been tried in the school-room, it has 
been found to be a powerful aid in preserving good order. 
Who can estimate the power of music ? How it thrills 
you with emotion ! How it melts to tears, the human 
voice ! What a wonderful instrument ! And shall it be 
allowed to go untuned i 

You ask if I would add all these to the branches now 
required by law to be taught in the common ungraded 
school I answer, No. There u not time for all these 
in the ungraded school. How then shall they be taught 
to the children of our public schools ? 

How far the State should go in furnishing an education 
to its children is a question on which there is some diflfer- 
ence of opinion. Our own opinion is that it should not 
only instruct in the common branches, but that it should 
furnish the means for every child within its limits to 
acquire an education in the arts, in the sciences, and in 
language, as good an education as any college in this land 
is able to furnish. The door should be thrown open for 
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every boy in the Sute, be he rich or poor, to go up 
through the common school, the high school and the 
university, and all free as the air we breathe or the water 
we drink. Now, to this end, I would have all our 
schools graded, in the country as well as in the borough 
and city. I would require the boatd of directors in every 
township to establish one high school in the centre of 
the township, or at the most accessible point, where the 
above named branches and others should be taught. 
This school would receive the advanced scholars from al* 
other schools in the township. The pnncipal of the high 
school might be made district superintendent. We are 
now, and have been for some time, erecting magnificent 
city and borough high schools. Let our ci untry schools 
be graded, a State university established and liberal y en- 
dowed, and our school system will be complete. Then, 
and not till then, will the Sate have discharged its whole 
duty. Our country jchools will then be feeders to the 
township high school, the township high school to the 
borough and city high schools, and they in turn to the 
Sute university. But you tell me tb^t the great majority 
of our youth will never go beyond the common district 
school. In this school they must get their education. 
How then are they to get a knowledge of the branches 
above named which you deem so essential to all? i. I 
would require every teacher to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of all these branches, and to pass an examination in 
the same. 2. I would require them to teach these 
branches in the common schools by a series of oral lessons. 
In this way a fair knowledge of these branches might be ob • 
tained by the scholars of our public schools, equally ai good, 
if not a better knowledge t'lan of the common brai.ches. 
An oral lesson in some ot these branches when the pupils 
bave become weary with hard study, or a lesson in vocal 
music fi-om the blackboard, would stimulate the pupils, 
quicken their perceptive faculties, and render them capa- 
ble of accomplishing even more in their regu'ar studies. 

There is no reason why a boy should spend six or eight 
of the best years of his life in going over and over the 
same rules in arithmetic or grammar. I believe if other 
branches were introduced and taught in the manner indi 
cated above, it would give such life to school-room work 
that a knowledge of the common branches would be 
gained in less time than it now is, while at the same time 
a fair knowledge of the other branches might be obtained. 
A teacher cf long experience, now teaching in this county, 
who has been giving instruction in botany and physiology 
the past term, by means of or«l lessons, told me she never 
introduced anything into her school that created so much 
interest and enthusiasm. Said she, <* My scholars are 
getting a great deal of practical knowledge, and they are 
doing better in their regular studies than they ever did be- 
fore." 

Thus, it seems to me, with well qualified teachers, a 
knowledge of the elements of all the branches I have 
named, and even more, might be acquired by the pupils 
in our public schools, with no prejudice to the common 
branches now required by law. A few words now in 
reference to grammar. I am inclined to think diat as 
now studied grammar should be discarded fi-om the cuiri- 
culum of common school studies. In place of the text- 
books now used, I would introduce a primary work that 
would teach children how to talk properly, a little work 
that would give a few rules in reference to the use of 
language, with the more common mistakes corrected, 
and leave grammar proper until a later period in life. I 
am strongly convinced that the time spent in the study 
of grammar, with the text books now used, is almost 
wholly lost. Let the teachers be careful to correct all 
mistakes, and to use correct languige before the pupih, 
and with such a work as indicated above for a text book, 



I am confident the pupils of our common schools would 
acquire a better u}e of language than they now do, and 
would have more time to give to the study of other 
branches. With these few. thoughts, hastily thrown to- 
gether, I leave the subject in the hands bf the conven- 
tion 

The limits assigned to this report preclude any further 
elaboration of the items herein described. 



"BE A WOMAN"— A SCRAP OF LITERARY 

HISTORY. 

After a poem has been going the rounds of the newi* 
papers for a dosen years or more, and has gained admis- 
sion into the hearts as well as the scrap-books of the peo- 
ple, it may undoubtedly lay claim to popularity, whatever 
may be its merits or demerits as a work of art. Present 
popularity is not, it must be admitted, a sure test oT 
merit : the most popular things are not always the best,, 
nor are the best things always the most popular. It is 
only permanent popularity, like that o£ Gray*s Elegy, or 
Wolte*s burial of Sir John Moore, that settles the ques- 
tion. And yet if a person has valuable thoughts to ex- 
press, even temporary popularity is desirable ; for it is the 
Archimedean fulcrum that moves the world. It is » 
grand thing to strike the keys of the popular heart and 
call forth its mighty harmonies. 

If we glance through our collections of popular litera- 
ture, we shall be surprised to find how many literary gems^ 
any one of which would serve as an author's passport to 
immortality, are ascribed to that mysterious nonentity 
"Anonymous.** A thousand argus-eyed critics have 
sometimes tried in vain to discover the parentage of one 
of these orphan children of the mind. In other cases, we 
are able to stamp the author's name upon bis wandering, 
offspring. This is what I propose to do in the case of a 
little poem, entided " Be a Woman** — one that has bees- 
printed in hundreds of periodicals, and been read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. It has even crossed the 
ocean, and found a lodgment in the hearts of the mothers- 
and daughters of England — an evidence of which fact I 
now have before me in a bound volume of a little Londoi^ 
magazine entitled " Chatterbox.** 

This poem was written in 1857, for the Norwud Rc' 
v/tfw, a little paper sustained by the Normal Literary So- 
ciety, of the Sute Normal Schot.1 at MiLersville, an^ 
was printed anonymously in the Lancaster fVteUj Bx^ 
frets. It was in answer to a poem of much merit, end- 
tied " Be a Man,** by Miss £. McV. Budd, now Mrs. 
John G. Moorr, of Philadelphia. la beauty was at once 
app: eciated, and it has ever since been floating hither and 
thither on the tide of popular favor. Among the liter- 
ary men who recognised its merits m«y be mentioned 
the poet editors, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris^ 
who published it with fiivorable comments in their paper ,. 
the Home yuurnal. During my editorial experience I fre- 
quently met with it in my exchanges; and subscquendy^ 
when attending an entertainment given by one of the 
femalr grammar schools in Baltimore, I heard it leadaad 
earnestly commended to the attention of the young ladies 
by a gendeman of wide and liberal culture. 

It seems to me that this fugitive production has hf 
this time demonstrated its right to exist. The author 
probably dashed it off wrhout much thought, in some- 
happy moment of poetic impiradon, not dreaming that 
it would ever be known beyond the occasion that gave it 
birth ; but he struck the ke} -note of popularity, and pro- 
duced a poem that has exercised and will continue to ex- 
ercise a powerful influence for good, and that has doubt- 
less inspired thousands of daughters with a higher and 
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p«rer ideal of womanhood than that represented by the 
lypical *' young lady of the period.*' I have therefore 
coocladed to oflfer it for republioation to the journal that 
fint gaTe it to the world, w.th the name (and it is by no 
Bcans an obscure one) of the author prefixed. Many of 
the papeit have sadly mutilated it, omitting the last 
scussa — 01. e of the best— entirely. The following copy 
has been compared with the author*s manuscript, and is 
correct in every particular. j. w. w. 

MUltrsvilUy Aftfy, 187 1. 

BE A WOMAN. 

BT paor. XDWAan saooKS. 



Oft Tve heard a gentle mother, 

As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son, of duty, 

Urging him to be a man \ 
Bat unto her blue -eyed daughter. 

Though with love*s words <}uite as ready, 
Points she out this other duty, — 

*' Strive, my dear, to be a lady.** 

What^s a lady ? Is it something 
Made of hoops, and silks, and airs. 

Used to decorate the parlor. 
Like the fancy mats and chairs ? 

1% it one that wastes on novels 
£very feeling that is human ? 



If *tis this to be a Udy^ 

*Ti8 not this to be a woman. 

Mother, then, unto your daughter 

Speak of something higher far 
Than to be mere fiuhion*s lady— 

fVnman is the brightest sur. , 

If you in your strong aflfectiun 

Urge )gbr son to be a true man. 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 

To arise and be a woman. 

Yes, a w>man ! brightest model 

Of that high and perfect beauty. 
Where the mind, and soul, and body, 

Blend to work out life's great duty. 
Be a woman i naught is higher 

On the gilded list of fame \ 
On the catalogue of virtue 

There's no brighter, holier name. 

Be a woman I on to duty 1} 

Raise the world firom all that's low ; 
Place high in the social heaven 

Virtue's fiur and radiant b»w ; 
Lend thy influence to each effort 

That shall raise our nature human ; 
Be not fashion's gilded lady — 

Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman. 

— Lancaster Bxfrtu, 
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THE MEETING AT WILLIAMSPORT, 



Wb publish below the de ailed progrimme 
for the August meeting of the Sate Teach- 
ers' Associacioo at Williamsport. It wili 
De seen that the Executive Committee have 
secured the presentation of such educational 
matter aa is of great and universal importance 
at this time. The subject matter to be pre - 
lemed will elicit not only valuable and inter- 
esting discussions, but will require an ezpres- 
lion of opinion on the part of the Association 
more in keeping with its deliberative charac- 
ter. The time of the Association will be 
thoroughly occupied, and it is hoped that none 
will be wasted, where every moment is ot such 
imporunce. The newspapers throughout the 
State have heretofore heartily responded to our 
request to call attention to the progran<me, and 
we hope they will again in a similar manner 
oblige the Association and the Journal. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATON. 



THE Eighteenth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Assoda- 
tion» will be held in the Academy of Music, in 
the city of Williamsport, on the 8th, 9th, and 
loth days of August. The following pro* 
gramme of exercises will be as rigidly adhered 
to as circumstances will permit : 

PROGRAMME: 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 8th. 

9 A. M. — Meeting of Executive Committee 
in the Academy of Music. 

10 A. M. — Organization and openicg. 
10:30 A. M. — Address of Welcome, by Rev. 

A. R. Home, City Superintendent of Wil- 
liamsport. Reponse by members of the At- 
sociation. i 

Report of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments as to accommodations, etc. 

Enrolment of members. Business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 p. M. — Business, etc. 

3 p. M. — Inaugural Address, by the Presi- 
dent, Prof. A. N. RauS, of Lock Haven, Pa. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of 
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Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes and Wm. F. Wyers, by 
Hon. J. P. Wickcrsham. Addresses by mem- 
bers of the As&ocianon. 

EVBMING SESSION. 

Es ay. — Our Daily Bread. Miss Jennie 
Reigbard, WilUamsport, Pa. 

i2!^/^r/.-Relation of Common Schools to Col- 
leges. By Prof. Geo. R. Bliss, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Address, — A Retrospect of the Pennsylvania 
School System. By Hon. H. C. Hickok^ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9TH. 
MORNING SESSION — 9 o'clock. 

Opening exercises. 

Report. — German* English Education. By 
Prof. D. E. Schoedlcr, Broadheads grille. Pa. 

Discussion of report. 

Report,— ^y Prof. Chas. H. Vcrrill, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

Report of Committee. — A Graded Course 
of Study applicable to Schools of all Classes. 
Col. G. F. McFarland, Chairman, Harrisburg. 

Discussion of report. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 2 o'clock. 

Report of Committee. State B jard of Ex- 
amincrs, and State Aid to Permanent Teachers. 
By A. O. Newpher, Chairman, Millcrsville, 
Pa. 

jJiscussion of report. 

Report.— T\\fi Next Step. B/ S. C, Short- 
ledge, A. M., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Discussion. — What arc the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Law Restricting Changes 
in School Books ? Opened by W. A. Lindsey, 
County Superintendent of Cumberland co.. Pa, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Essay. — Foot- Prints, Miss Laura M. Park- 
er, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^ Address. — American Education Progressive. 
By Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
T. .Statements, — The Present Condition of Ed- 
ucational Interests in the State. By Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham and others. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 
MORNING SESSION 9 0*CLOCK. 

Opening Exercises. 

Discussion. -^SYiQMXd Pupils be Compelled by 
Law to Attend School? Opened by George J, 
Luckey, City Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report. — Science in Education. By George 
Eastburn, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Special Resolutions and Reports. 

Deferred Discussions. 

AFTERNOON SESSON 2 o'CLOCK. 

Deferred and Miscellaneous Business. 
Election of Officers. 



Report of Executive Committee. 

Reports of other Committees. 

Installation of Officers. 

The exercises will be interspersed with vo- 
cal music, by a quartette club of excellent vo- 
calists, especially secured for the occasion. 

Local committees have been appointed to 
meet persons- on their arrival at the railroad 
depot at Williamsport and to direct and con- 
duct them to such places is they may designate. 

As will be seen by the above programme, 
no exercises are provided for a session on 
Thursday evening. This omission will be 
necessary to give those members of the Associ- 
tion wishing to go to Niagara Falls ample time 
to prepare for the excursion. The excursion- 
ists will leave Williamsport at such an hour as 
mav be determined upon, but in season to 
arrive at the Fal.s at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning. It is desired by the officers 
of the railroads to Niagara that all the mem- 
bers of the Association wishing to go shall, as 
soon as possible after their arrival at Williams- 
port, make known such fact to some person to 
be appointed to receive their applications, 
otherwise the accommodations provided by 
them may be inadequate. The excursion 
from Williamsport and return will not cost 
each person more than twelve dollars. The 
train will return to Williamsport in ample 
time to make the usual connections on Satur- 
day morning. 

The hotel and boarding- house accommoda- 
tions of the city are sufficient to entertain at 
least a thoUiand persons, at prices ranging from 
one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars and 
eighty five cents per day. None will be en- 
tertained free. Any wishing to make special 
arrangements will address Rev. A. R. Home, 
Williamsport, Pa., chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

All railroad arrangements are attended to by 
Chas. H. Harding, Ticket agent, Nos. 29 and 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. A full 
statement in regard to these arrangements may 
be found in the July issue of the Journal. 

Will editors and others endeavor to procure 
the publication of the above programme in all 
newspapers throu hout the State under the r 
control, and favorable to the cause of educa- 
tion ? 

Let the teachers und friends of education oF 
our great Commonwealth make this, the Eigh. 
teenth anniversary of the Association, one full 
of interest and profit to all. 

A. O. Newpher, 
Chairman Executive Committee^ 
Millersville, Pa. 
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NATIONAL MEETINGS. 



The National educational meetings at St. 
Louis, to be held, August, 22, 23 and 24, 
promise to bring together a large body of edu- 
cators from all parts of the Union. All the 
hotels of St. Louis have agreed to reduce their 
rates to members in attendance. The folio '^- 
ing extract from a letter just received from 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, President of the National 
Association, will interest Pennsylvanians desir 
ing to go to St. Louis. "The Pennsylvania 
Central R. R., sells, to those having an order 
from W. E. Crosby, Davenport, Iowa, excur- 
sion tickets to St. Louis and return, at about 
two cents per mile." We hope our State will 
be well represented. 

HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS. 



OUR Public High Schools have now near 
ly all their annual commencements, the 
nme as our colleges. Judging from several 
we ha ire witnessed ani a larger number of 
which we have seen accounts in the newspa- 
pen, we have come to the conclusion that they 
are becoming every year a more marked tea- 
tore of our educational system. This is as it 
should be. A system of public schools, like 
everything else, should be judged by its fruits; 
and its ripest fruits are the products of its 
High Schools. Let these be modestly shown 
to the people thit they may learn how wisely 
their money has been expended. 

Observers seem to have been surprised at 
the great crowds everywhere attending these 
High School Commencements. This, how- 
ever, is not really a mat er for su'-prise. All 
classes of citizens have an interest in a public 
High School, the rich and the poor alike. It 
is supported by the people's money, is open to 
the people's children and is therefore near to 
the hearts of the people. When better under- 
stood, it will be nearer to them. 

We are glad to notice that the graduates of 
some of our High Schools have formed Alumni 
Associarions. This will have a good effect, 
both upon the members of such associations 
and upon the schools with which they may be 
connected. 

And now come receptions for the graduat- 
ing classes. The first of these of which we 
have heard, was that given by Wm. P. Brinton, 
Esq., President of the School BoarJ of Lan- 
caster, on Saturday evening, July ist, to the 
graduating class of the High Schools of that 
city. The example set by this public-spirited 
gentleman will probably be followed else- 
where, and such receptions wi 1 become a s 



much a feature of High School Commence- 
ments as they are now of College commence- 
ments. 

This whole subject of Public High Schools 
has to us a deep interest. Without High 
Schools, we loc k upon our system of educa- 
tion as a body without a head, .ferly incapa- 
ble of normal growth. We would no: only 
establish them in towns, but plant one or more 
in every school district of the Commonwealth, 
on the great principle that we cannot afford to 
allow the «vaste of any of the talent that God 
has caused to be born among us. 



GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 



AN acknowledged educational want of the 
times is provision under our common- 
school system for higher education. This 
provision is eafily made in cities, towns, and 
thickly populated neighborhoods by grading 
the schools ; but one of the most difficult 
questions that confronts the friend* of free edu- 
cation is how to provide the facilities for im- 
parting instruction in the higher branches in 
country districts. The same difficulty is met 
met with in other States ; and as a sign of the 
times, but without desiring to express any 
opinion as to its propriety, we give below the 
text of an Act recently passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts : 

AN ACT RELATING TO THE CONVEYING OF CHILD- 
REN TO AND FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Be it enact edf ^c, as follows : 

Sec. I. Any town in this commonwealth 
may raise by taxation or otherwise, and appro- 
priate money to be expended by the school 
committee in their discretion, in providing for 
the conveyance of pupils to and from the pub- 
lic schools. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 

The effect of the law in enabling the proper 
authorities to reduce the number of schools in 
a district and to make them more efficient by 
grading them, will be seen by the following 
extract taken from the report of the chairman 
of a school committee of a district in Worces- 
ter county. 

This officer says: "We have been consoli- 
dating and grading since spring. Instead of 
eleven schools of the old six months* grade, we 
have now five primary and two grammar, and 
shall be able to keep at least e'ght months this 
year, with no addition to the appropriation, 
though we pay better wages and transport the 
children in two districts" ^sub-districts with 
us) "at an expense of ten dollars per week. 
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That many years will not elapse before wc 
have begun in a systematic way to establ sh 
graded schools in our country districts, seems 
to as very evident, and in this view this Mas- 
sachusetts experiment has much more than a 
mere passing value. We shall watch it and 
report. 

CHESTER COUNTY. 



Superintendent Maris, of Chester county 
has held twelve Local Institutes since No- 
vember last, each continuing in session 
one week. The last of the series was 
held at Coatesville and closed on Friday, the 
1 6th of June. Probably, this series of Insti 
tutes were the most successful meetings of the 
kind ever held in any county in Pennsylvania. 
They are taid to have been attended by seven 
hundred teachers, two hundred directors and 
ten thousand citizens. They have been in- 
structed by some of the most distinguished 
educators and lecturers in the country. Among 
the instructors at the Coatesville Institute was 
Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education. The following is the report of 
his address on *• The Teacher's Preparation," 
as it appears in the Philadelphia Press: 

The importance of this preparation to all the conse- 
quences of instruction and training no language can por- 
tray. The poet, it is said, <<must be born, not made,** 
but the teacher must be both born and made. Nature 
and art combining their best eflbrts, cannot do too much 
for him. What nature must do for the teacher was taken 
for granted, and the attention of those present was turned 
to that part of the teacher's preparation which must be 
acquired, and for which we are responsible. Every indi- 
vidual in the community had an interest in this prepara- 
tion. Educate the teachers and you educate the genera- 
tion and the nation. All improvements in school organ- 
sation, school hours, and apparatus, and text- books, are 
vain without good teachers 

This preparation of the teachers cannot be attained at 
once, and cease forever after, any more than the growth 
of the healthful and vigorous tree can be accomplished in 
a single season. It must be constant, and precede every 
act of teaching, or like the tree he will lose his vitality, 
and become rigid and powerless for good 

In the lack of preparation, vices and injurious and of- 
fensive methods creep into the pracdces of teachers — 
such as a wrong use of motives, or too much whipping. 
Such teaching should not be suffered. Channing was 
quoted to the effect that to teach was the highest func- 
tion on earth. 

As it was said of the sculptor of old, that either he had 
ascended up into heaven and communed with Deiiy, or 
Deity had descended to earth and communed with him, 
so it need be with teachers, that they may touch the 
souls of their pupils with a divine, a more than Prome- 
thean fire. 

The speaker then noticed somewhat analytically cer- 
ain essential and central dements of the teacher's prepa- 
ration, such as — 
I. Self study. 

II. Self-mastery. 



" Unless above himself he ca-* erect 
Himself, how mean a thing is man !** 

The teacher, of all persons, should be sdf-poised, self- 
possessed. Washington's moral heroiim was due to hit 
self subjection to what was right. 

III. Sympathetic appreciation of human life in every 
condition. This includes a knowledge of human nature, 
and a power to put a current value upon it. It is the 
teacher's philosopher's stone. Here we find the secret of 
the success of Pestalozzi and Fraebel. It is vain to seek 
in children more than the child, to require children to sit 
like their grandsires cut in alabaster. 

IV. A practical thoroughness, inspired by an enthu^aa- 
tic love of truth. 

Scholarahip is good; teachers must have it. They 
should be familiar with their text books, but superior to 
them, availing themselves of all professional aids. 

But teachers must be more than scholars ; more than 
experts in the theory of teaching j they must be abte to 
make thorough scholars of all dispositions and capacities, 
and so teach that their pupils can be thorough and suc- 
cessful in practice, as well as in scholarship. Thb will 
exclude foolish oddities and conceits. 

V. A cheerful tempe', grounded in a conscientious de- 
votion to duty. A teacher possessed of this element of 
preparation will not be like the fiibled fawn, <*One day 
all lilies without and roses within, and the next day aU 
sour within and venom and thorns without.** 

Thus prepared, the tracber will preserve the sunshine 
in his school room in spite of storms and clouds. 

Examples were given of the wear upon the sensibilities 
and health of the teachers, and of the need of relief and 
relaxation, enjoying communion with nature and with the 
great and good in literature. 



A FREE COLLEGE. 



THE authorities of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College proposed tome time since to 
give free tuition to all young men of Lancaster 
city and township, prepared to enter, on the 
condition of receiving a subscription of $' J»- 
ooo. A meeting to consider this poposition 
was held in the Court House, on Friday even- 
ing. May 19th. Being invited to attend that 
meeting and unable to do so^ the Senior Editor 
of this Journal published the following com- 
munication in the Lancaster Express. It is re- 
published here in the hope that it may be use- 
ful elsewhere : 

A FREE COLLEGE YES? OR NO? 

I was unable to attend the meeting of citizens held at 
the Court House on last Friday evening for the purpose 
of taking measures to make Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege free to all yrung men of Li ncaster city and county, 
and I n w take the liberty of making known through 
)our columns some of the reasons why I favor the move- 
ment. 

By making Fianklin and Marshall College free u pro- 
posed, an opportunity will be given to every Lancaster 
county boy to obtain the advantages of a higher education. 
God is nc- respecter of persons in His distribution of the 
gift of talent, and intellect of a high order is bom qdte 
as often in the cabins of the poor as in the castles of the 
rich. That is the noblest kind of political economy 
which teaches how to search out, develop and direct all 
the mental forces of States and communit'es. It is vitally 
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ftnknt to tuffisr these to rust out in inactivity or to grow 
fink in riot. To prevent the waste of talent, to give the 
poor a chancr , let Franklin and Marshall College be made 
irte 

Oar common-ichool system is a body without a head. 
Lancaster boyc and girls can obtain free instruction in 
fiimary, grammar and high schools, but at that point, 
nader our present system, all progress must cease. At 
the end of his higb»school coune, the aTabittous poor boy 
meets a dosed door which can be unlocked only with a 
^(Jden key, which he has no means of obtaining. He 
has been told of the rich treasures within, but he finds 
th<y arr not for him. Lest gifted classmates enter and 
«ome and go at will, ivhile he, though conscious of his 
claims, sinks back and is. soon lost in the purposeless 
ihrong o1 struggling humanity. O that the power were 
mine to open that door to every poor boy and poor girl, not 
only in Lancaster, but in the whole nation ! 

The most pressing educational demand of the times is 
that for higher education. *^A little education is a dan- 
gerous thing.** We must give the youth of the country 
Polities for drinking deeper at the fountain of knowledge. 
This is what the wisest friends of common schools always 
contemplated; this, too, the State requires by a plain 
provision of its Constitution ; and to its neglect discerning 
men readily trace much of the conceit, pretension and 
vant of self-respect, which too ofcen characterize our 
American society. 

With Franklin and Marshall College open to all, with- 
-out money and without price, the number of its students 
mold be greatly increased. Families would flock to 
fjiiraster atj to enjoy its educational facilities. Our 
common schools would annually send up their best and 
hr%htest scholars to fill its halls. It would become or- 
ganically connected with our system of education, and^ 
consequently, nearer to our homes and hearts. We have 
aot now much of interest to point out to strangers visiting 
«ur quiet old city, not much in the way of fine scenery, 
not much in the way of grand public buildings or beauti 
&1 private residences, but we would then have to be proud 
«f, what there is not in all the State beside, a system of 
sduH^, common, high and collegiate, fevery one oC whose 
doors needs only to be knocked at to be opened. 

A free College ? Tet. The $i 5,000 required should 
he raised in an hour. J. P. Wickersham. 



ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 



There is some valuable truth in the follow- 
ing communication signed by the teachers of 
the graded school at Coudersporr, Potter coun- 
ty. We clip It from the Potter County Jour- 
ui: 

How to secure regularity of attendence in our public 
lebools is a qoestion that is attracting the earnest atten- 
tioii of our educational men, and its necessity to a suc- 
cesful school is becoming every day more apparent. We 
tbbk the solution of this question is a hearty co-operation 
on the part of the people and boards of directors with the 
teachers As a proof of thu we cite the success of our 
graded school in this respect during the past year. The 
■amber of pupils admitted during the year were 193, 
sad the average per cent, of attendance per month during 
the entire year of eight months is upwards of 94. With 
a few unimportant exceptions, the people have helped us 
to secure these results. But more especially are we in- 
debted to the intelligent and appreciative board of direct- 
ors, which have always supported our measures of discip- 
line by adopting and assisting us to enforce such regula- 



dius as were deemed necessary. The harmony which 
has prevailed, and the promptness with which we were 
always paid for our services, will ever be gratefully re- 
membered. B. B. Sladx, 

NtTTii Gridlby, 
Sarah G. Weimer. 



THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 



M. Hall Stanton, Esq.» President of the 
Board of Control of the city of Philadelphia^ 
in his recent report f peaks as follows con- 
cerning the valae of education to communi- 
ties. His wise words should be pondered 
everywhere : 

The education of the young is a subject, the import- 
ance of which has been so long tacitly acquiesced in, and 
so often ably argued, that a complete statement of its 
claims upon the consiceration of the citizen is neither ex- 
pected nor desired in this place. It is, nevertheless, true 
that too many, who should understand and estimate it at 
its real value are co absorbed in the pursuits of wealth 
and the development of material prosperity, that they not 
only fail to appreciate the Public School System, but re- 
gard the taxes .'evied for its support as onerous and exces- 
sive. 

Strangely enough, they forget that education is the es- 
sential preliminary to the material progress to which 
they devote themselves, and in which they so rejoice. 
The industrial activity of the day, with the material 
wealth in which it results, is of comparatively recent 
growth. It is due to the quickened energies of the in- 
ventive intellect, which are due in their turn, to the inr 
creased and increasing intelligence of labor. 

Need it be added that the intelligence of labor is due 
entirely to the diffusion of education am jng the masses^ 
which u peculiarly and pre* eminently the boast of mod- 
er n times ? 

The wealth, therefore, that groani under the burden 
of the school tax and would seek its diminution, or, at 
least, evade its legitimate increase, owes its existence to 
the education which it contemns. 

Costly though it be, we thus see that education secures 
a direct pecuniary return that infinitely overbalances the 
original outlay. 

It is important that this argument, although it is doubt- 
less the lower and utilitarian view of the question, should 
be urged persistently and forcibly upon the tax-payer. Im- 
portant as economy doubtless u in the administiatien of 
public affairs, there is no department where there is more 
danger of it being misapplied than in this. There are 
many things in which cheapness may constitute a recom- 
mendation; but teaching, which u, in truth, incapable 
of valuation by the rude and imperfect standards of the 
market, may be obtained at a cost so reduced as to de- 
prive it of all its worth, and render it a source of injury 
rather than of benefit. Let it be hoped then, that hence- 
forward the low cost of ourichool system shall no longer 
be its vaunt, but let our aim rather be to increase its effi- 
ciency, its thori ughness, its comprehensiveness, in the 
confi:ence that, however much it may cost, the commu- 
nity will not only be better, more intelligent, and happier, 
but in the end actually richer^ through its agercy. 

Another view, in close connection with the foregoing, 
is that the continued prosperity of a community depends 
not only on the multiplication of its resources, but also 
upon the inteUigence and skill with which those resources 
are* managed and distributed. Of a surety education, 
and education universally and freely diffiised, is essential 
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to secure this intelligencr and skill. Especially is this so 
in a country which, like our own, assumes to be self- 
governing. 

Educate the masses, and you reduce the number of the 
poor by teaching labor how to make itself rich. Educate 
the masses, and you teach the poor that capital is their 
best friend, without which their estate would be tenfold 
more wretched 

GoTernment, too, is a science, which only intt Uigence 
can master. Good government is the only security for 
property ; and what hope of good government can there 
he with us without the widest diffusion of education 
among those masses, who at last shape and control the 
administration of its every department ? 



V 



iFE Among the Schools. 



Laying the Corner SroNEr— Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School. — The cere 
mony of laying the corncr-stone of the new 
Normal School to be located at Shippensburg, 
Cumberland county, took place on Wednesday, 
the 31st of May, in the presence of an im 
mense concourse of people. 

The procession was formed at one o'clock^ 
p. M., under the management of Col. J. C. 
Altick, Chief Marshal, and Capt. J. V. Gish 
and Maj. M. G. Hale, Assistanr Marshals. 
It consisted of the different orders and organi- 
zations as follows : 

Cumberland Guards. 

Knights of Pythias, (five lodges.) 

Red Men. 

Good Templars. 

Odd Fellows, (several lodges.) 

Free Masons (five or six lodges.) 

Board of Trustees 
Grand Lodge of Penn'a, A. Y, M. 
Some eight or ten bands of music were dis. 
tributed throughout the procession. 

The corner stone was laid under the direc- 
tion of the officers of Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania, A. Y. M., the Right Worshipful 
Grand Master, R. A. L^mbcrton, presiding. 
Addresses were delivered by G. M. Lim- 
berton. State Superintendent Wickersham, 
Gen. W. M'Candless and others. In con- 
cluding a report of the proceedings, the Vaile^ 
Sentinel^ of Shippensburg, says : "We have but 
to add that Wednesday was a dav long to be 
remembered by our people — a day never to be 
forgotten." And our own prayer is that the 
work so auspiciously begun shall be quickly 
and wisely carried forwa- d to completion. 

The Schools of Norristown. — The fol- 
lowi'^g facts will show that Norristown occu- 
pies a creditable position in school affairs : ' 

There are at present five separate school 



buildings in Norristown, all of which are well 
adapted to their respective grades. Twenty- 
nine teachers are employed. The schools are- 
considered to be well graded, from the alpha- 
bet to the higher branches; in fact, in all the 
branches a knowledge of which constitutes a 
good education. Pupils are taken, step by step, 
from one grade to that of another, so that % 
child passing through these schools cannot fail 
to be well drilled. In the high school are 
taught chemistry, algebra, geometry, surveyings 
natural philosophy and geology, as well as the 
common branches. Languages, taught by a> 
professional linguist, are German, French, Lat- 
in and Greek. Music by a professional musi- 
cian ; also, drawing. There has been quite an 
interest manifested by the Board of Directors- 

m 

during the past few years, and they have greatly 
aided the teachers- in a way which is telling in 
the progress made in the schools. That there 
is still room for improvement is well known. 
The male pupils of the high school, by giving 
public entertainments, and aided by the board, 
purchased a fine piano for the use of the school ;. 
the female pupils, in the same manner, a 
very fine cabinet organ. This was done one 
year ago. 

Philadelphia Institute. — A meeting of 
the Teacher's Institute of Philadelphia was- 
held on Friday, May 19th, commencing at 4} 
p. M. 

While members were collecting. Professor 
Houston made some remarks on the subject of 
sound, and made some experiments on the con- 
duction of sound by rods, and developing the 
conducted sound by vibrating surfaces, giving. 
some audible illustrations of Wbeatstone's ex- 
periments called the telephonic concert. 

Owing to the late hour of the afternoon for 
commencing the meeting, the attendance was 
small. The subject of most importance that 
was brought before the institute was the new 
civil code — the " Revised Statutes" — as far aa 
relates to schools. Edward Shjppen, £sq.». 
lately president of the Board of School Con- 
tro^ers, addressed the institute on the subject, 
and showed how many changes, and what rad- 
ical ones, would be made in Philadelphia by 
the passage of a law which did not as hereto- 
fore, except the First school district. 

W. Henry Parker stated that the different 
sections alluded to were already in force 
throughout the State, except in Pniladelphia^ 
or were but slightly modified; and that he had. 
formerly said, when the city councils negle ct- 
ed the school appropriations, or would not 
grant what was needed, that it would be well 
to extend the State laws on school matters over- 
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the city, by an act of two or three lines ; and 
that" the change would be so great as to set 
every one concerned to having a fair and just 
Itur passed, so that the schools should no long- 
er sufier. On his motion, a committee of three 
was pppointed to report upon the proposed 
school law at a future meeting of the institute. 
Committee: W. Henry Parker, E. Shippen, 
E. A. Singer. 



A WRITER in the yohnstown Democrat^ after 
giying the percentage of attendance at the 
schools of MiUvUle during the past term and 
naming a number of pupils who received the 
highest *' credits," adds the following : 

*'The progress of ' the little folks * under the care of 
Mitt Maggie L. Davis, astonishes not only their parents 
but all who hear them recite and witness the skill and 
accuracy they hare acquired in writing. The progress of 
Mitt Qutnn*fl pupils is also marked and highly creditable, 
which may be truly said of all the schools in the borough. 
The teachers of Millville are working hard and their 
work, through a hearty co-operation of parents and an 
intelligent energetic board of directors, is telling to good 
effect. There is scarcely any district in the county 
that can record a better attendance or more genuine pro- 
gresi than Millville for the past five months.** 



Bucks County held a convention of school 
diiectors on Friday, June 9th. The conven- 
tion assembled in response to a call issued by 
Hagh B. Eastburn, Esq., County Superinten- 
dent. The Intelligencer says of it : 

''The object was to consider crrtain matters relating to 
oor common schools set forth in the call, with a View to 
lecnre more general co operation in the promotion of 
meMoret deemed important to advance the cause of pop- 
olar education in the county. Quite a number of the direc- 
t)n throughout the county responded to the call of the 
County Superintendent. A large portion of the districts 
in the middle and lower sections of the county were rep 
roented. The attendance was not so full from the upper 
townships, although several members of the school boards 
in that part of the county were piesent. In point of num- 
bers the convention was all that was expected, and those 
aaeinbled embraced in a large degree the more intelligent 
sad pmgreMive school officers of the couity. It was 
altogether a very successful and encouraging meeting. 
The number present was larger than was expected. The 
prxeedings were harmonious an I conducted in a very 
business-like manner. The speakers were brief and to 
the pmnt, and the advantages to the cause of education 
in the county cannot be otherwise than beneficial.** 



The York High School, under the efficient 
tnanagement of Prof Shelley, is a decided suc- 
cess. Its pupils the past term, numbered about 
60, and we can ourself bear testimony that they 
passed a creditable examination. 



Eastov borough, on' Friday, the 30th of 
June, laid the corner-stone of a new schoo^ 
house which is expected to cost S6o,ooo or 
$70,000. The public school children, some 
two thousand in number, inarched through the 
streets to the site of the place where the cere- 
monies took place. The Board of Directors^ 
the President and Professors of Lafayette Col- 
lege, the several clergymen of the town and 
leading citizens occupied seats on the platform, 
and the population of the town turned out en 
matse. Mr. Stewart, President of the Boird of 
Directors, presided, and made some introduc- 
tory remarks ; Dr. Cattell, President of the 
College, opened the ceremonies with prayer, 
the State Superintendent laid the corner-stone 
and delivered an address, and Superintendent 
Cottingham read the list of articles deposited 
in the cornerstone. The whole people of 
Easton seemed much interested in the cere- 
monies, and they are generally wide awake in 
school affairs. 

The High School commencement took place 
in the evening of the same day. It was largely 
attended. The graduating class numbered 
eleven, four young gentlemen and seven young, 
ladies. 

Personal. 



The first school session of the West Ches- 
ter S:ate Normal School will commence in 
September next, with a full corps of instruc- 
tors. 



A NEW school house has just been completed 
in Port Carbon, Schuylkill county, that is highly 
spoken of. It is surmounted with a tower, 
containing a bell weighing 1,018 pounds and a 
clock costing $700. 



Prop. Coffin, of Lafayette College, receive^! 
from the students at the recent commence- 
menf, a purse of 81000. The Professor has 
taught in the college for twenty- five years, 
and has richly earned this handsome present. 

Hon. W. D. Henklb, State Commissioner 
of Education in Ohio, declines being a candi- 
date for re-election on account of the inade- 
quacy of the salary. The salary paid is$2,oco- 
per annum. Several of the City Superinten- 
tendents of Schools in Ohio receive $4,000 
per annum. 

Prof. T. R. Vickroy has resigned the 
presidency of Lebanon Valley College, and 
his place has been supplied by the election of 
Prof. L. H. Hammond, A. M. 



J. P. WicKERSHAM was elected a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College at their recent meeting. 
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D. H. Hastings, principal of the public 
schools of Bdlefonte, is highly complimented 
4n the papers of that town as an efficient teacher. 



Prof. John S. Ermentrout has resigned 
the principalship of the Kutzrown State Nor 
mal School. Prof. Jy S. Stahr» of Franklin 
«nd Marshal] College, elected in his place, 
4)as declined to accept the position. 



. ( 



A FEW friends of education in Connecricat have pre- 
sented Secretary B. G Northrop a pune of $1,200. and 
the State Board of Education have bid him go and in- 
spect the schools of Europe, without los* of salary. He 
sails with his daughter on the 15th of July. We wtah 
some of our rich friends, who have more money than 
they can spend, would invest a little in a European tour, 
and let us enjoy it. — National Teacher. 

We heartily second brother White's ''Wish,** 
bur hope this kind of liberality will not be con- 
fined to Connecticut and Ohio. 



Mr. J. Wharton Bradley, who has been 
Principal of the male tub grammar school, of 
Pottsville, for the last four years, and has failed 
the position in a very acceptable manner, has 
resigned for the purpose of devoting his time 
to the ministry of the Gospel. Upon accept- 
ing his resignation, the board of directors past- 
•ed resolutions very complimentary to Mr. 
Bradley, both as a teacher and as a man. Mr. 
Bradley's pace has been filled by the election 
of Mr. John W. Armes, for many years a 
teacher in Pottstown. 



S. H. White, for several years editor of the 
Illinois Teoi'ber, has closed his connection with 
that periodical. His reasons are: *'A proper 
regard for health and a satisfactory discharge 
of other duties." The Illiaois Tfacber, under 
the editorial management of Mr. White, was 
one of the very best of our educational journals. 
We sincerely regret the step he has consid- 
ered it necessary to take. His successor is 
E. W. Coy, Esq. principal of Peoria H'gh 
school. 



Official Department. 



DiPAiTMENT OP Common Schools, ") 
Hairisbuig, August, 1871. j 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. I 



NAMES. 



KESIDBNCE. 



764 
765 
766 
767 

769 

770 
771 



Rachael B. Fowler..! 

Geo. W. Rumbarger' 

Noah M. Frank 

Mary A. Smith 

Emma C. Walton... 

Margaretta P. Morrij 

Josephine Bell.. 

J B Nuss 

772|Mollie E. McCoy... 
773 Helen R. Marshall.. 

774ID. E. Robison 

775 1 George E. Hench... 

776! George F. Baker 

777 1 John J. Snodgrass... 

778 Mary D. Bunting... 

779 Martin J. Loverin... 

780 Marian Mears I 

781 Emma Bo wen 

782 Hattie F. Stevens...' 

783 Gilbert L. Everhart. 
784I William Miller 



Pittsburgh, Alleghany county. 
Fillmore, Centre 
Rebersburg, Centre 
HaysTiUe, Centre 
Ercildoun, Chester 
Lionville, << 
Phoenixville, «« 
Mainville, Columbia 
Milesburg, Centre 
West Chester, Chester 
Port Royal) Juniau 
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Steelesville, Chester 
Alleghany City, Alleghany " 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon « 
Hyde Park, Luzerne *' 
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New Brighton, Beaver 
Harshaville, " 
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BLANKS NOT FORWARDED. 



We have received a large number of letters 
from the directors of certain counties, asking 
for blank forms of reports, &c. They say the 



county superintendents, whose duty it is, ne- 
glected to furnish them even when applied for 
by mail. This is a serious complaint, and, if 
repeated and discovered to be well founded, the 
names of the counties will be given and the 
negligent officers will be properly reminded of 
their duty. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS OF POTTSVILLE. 



.The following table, showing the school 
statistics of Pottsville, was very carefully pre- 
pared from the census papers by Superinten- 
dent Patterson, of that borough. 

The most striking facts exhibited by the 
table are — 

1. That of 4,427 chile re n in the borough between 
the ages of 6 and 21, 2,214, or exactly one more than 
one -half, are out of school. 

2. That of 2,080 children between the ages of 7 and 
13, 401, or nearly one-fifth, are out of school. ' 

3 That 336 males and 530 females above the a^e of 
12 years, out of a population of 11,381, cannot read and 
write. 

Ttiese facts point out, in the most forcible 
manner, a new field for educational effort. 
They show that multitudes of children in this 
flourishing town, in the midst of school ho:ses 
and churches, are growing up in ignorance. 
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ind that many persons are attempting to dis- 
chirgc the duties of citizens who know little 
about them. Cannot the intelligent and ener- 
getic board of directors find some remedy for 
these evils ? Is there no way of bringing these 
Bcgfected children voluntarily into the schools ? 
No way of imparting some instruction to these 
ignorant adults ? Has any strong, patient, well 
directed effort been made in this direction? 
Let Pottsville lead the reform in this good 
work, and other cities, towns and townships, 
nffering in the same way, must soon follow. 
Oar children must be brought to schdol. 
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In Pottsville there aif? 336 ma*es and 550 
females who cannot read and write. Those 
who are out, 401 in number, between the ages 
of 7 and 13, may reasonably be taken as the 
proportion that are growing up without any 
education. 



ACTS RELATING TO SCHOOLS. 



We give below the Acts relating to schools, 
of general interest, passed at the late session of 
the General Assembly. There is no room for 
comment upon them in this number of the 
Journal. 



AN ACT 
To empower the Court of Common Pleas of thu Com- 
monwealth to authorize School Directoti to borrow 
money. 

Section I. Be it enacted^ &c , That the several Courts 
of Common Pleas of this Commonwealth shall have 
power to authorise the school directors of any school dis- 
trict within their respective jurisdictions to borrow money 
for the purpose of erecting : chool houses, to an amount 
not exceeding five per centum upon the last preceding 
adjusted triennial valuation of the property of said school 
distr'ct, and the said Court may decree that such moneys 
shall be raised by bonds, mortgages or other security, at 
any rate not exceeding eight per centum, free from all 
taxation, and reimbunable at any period not exceeding 
twenty years from the date of such decree. PreviJed, 
That before exerdsing jurisdiction of the petition of the 
board of school directors or a majority thereof Cot soch 
decree, the laid board shall produce to the Court the con- 
sent in writing of a majority in number of the qualified 
electorsof such district. jSnd presided furtker^ That no 
such decree shall be made until notice by alvertisements 
in two papers of said county (if so many shall be therein 
published) shall have been given by the raid board of Di- 
rectors, during at least four weeks, of their intention to 
make application for such decree. 

A SUPPLEMENT 
To an Act approved April ninth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty seven, entitled '* A further supplement 
to an act for the regulation and cntlnuance of a sys-- 
tem of education by common schools ** 
SxcTioN I. Be it enacted^ &c.y That the provisions of 
an act approved April ninth, one thousand eight hundred 
and iixty-seven, so far as they relate to city or borough 
superintendents, be and they arc hereby extended to cities 
and boroughs with a populanon of over seven thousand 
inhabitants, provided this act shall not apply to the city 
of Philadelphia. 



AN ACT 
To Prevent Frequent Changes in School Books 

Section i. Be it enacted, &c. : That hereafter the 
board of directors of any dismct, the controllers in cities 
and boroughs or any school superintendent, shall not order 
or direct, or make any change in the school books or 
series of text-books used in any school under his or their 
superintendence, direction or control more than once in 
every period of three years, and any laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith be and the same arc hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. Any schoo! director, controller or superin- 
tendent who shall violate the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be sentenced by the court to pay a fine not 
exceeding two hundred dollars, and that be be deprived 
of his office. 



AN ACT 

To aid the Cumberland Valley Sute Normal School. 

Section i. Be it enaetedy &c.f That whenever the 
trustees of the Cumberland Valley State Normal School, 
located at Shippensburg, Cumberland county, incorporated 
by the Court of Common Pleas of the said county, on the 
eighteenth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, shall obtain firom the Supers 
intendent of Common Schools an approval of the location 
of said school with reference to its becoming a State Nor- 
mal School for the Seventh Normal School District, and, 
also, of the plans of the buildings now in course of erec* 
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tion, he shall issae annually, during the three years next 
succeeding the approval of this act, a warrant for five 
thousand dolla*-8 upon the State Treasurer for money not 
otherwise appropriated in favor of the trustees of the said 
school : Providedy That the President of the Board of 
Trustees, at the t me of applying for the issue of the first 
warrant, shall certify to the Superintendent of Comm6n 
Schools, under oath or afiirmat on, that the said school 
has a bona fide subscription fund for the erection of its 
buUdiogi, of at least thirty thousand dollars, and that 
there is expended in the erection of their buildings at 
least ten thousand dollars; and, at the application for the 
second warrant, that there is expended an additional sum 
of at least fifbeen thousand dollars since the preceding 
warrant was issued, and at the application for the third 
warrant, that there is expended an additional like sum : 
And provided furthtry That it shall be lawful for the 
Superintendent of Common Schools to issue the said war- 
rants whenever the amounts herein specified shall have 
been expended in the erection of the said buildings, al 
though the time hereinbefore specified ihxll not have 
elapsed. 

Section 2. That the said Cumberland Valley S:ate 
Normal School shall have none of the privileges of the 
act establishing normal schools, approved the twentieth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, 
until it is duly recognized as a State Normal School, and 
that the State Superintendent shall be invested with such 
authority over said scho 1 as he now exercises over the 
recognized normal schools q^ the State. 

Section 3. That the said Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School shall not be diverted from its design of 
training teachers for the common schools for the Com- 
monwealth, without refunding to the State such moneys 
as it may receive under this act, and that prior to its ac- 
ceptance as a State Normal School no conveyance of the 
property oi said school to any party or parties shall be 
valid, unless said conveyance shall receive the signature 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 



AN ACT 

To aid the Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Section i. Be it enacted^ &c.y That whenever the 
Trustees of the Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania, 
located at Indiana, Pennsylvania, incorporated by an act 
approved March — , A. D. 1871, shall obtain firom the 
Superintendent of Commrn Schools an approval of the 
location of said school with regard to its becoming a 
State Normal School for the ninth normal school district, 
and also of the plans of the buildings, such Superintendent 
shall issue, annually, during the three years next succeed- 
ing the approval of this act, a warrant for five thousand 
dollars upon the State treasurer /or money not otherwise 
appropiiated in fiivor of the trustees of said school. Be- 
fore, however, the board of trusteei apply fur the issue of 
the first warrant they shall certify to the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, under oath or affirmation, that the 
said school has a bona fide subscription fund for the erec- 
tion of its buildings of at least twenty -five thousand dol- 
lars, and that there is expended in the erection of their 
buildings at least ten thousand dollars, and at the appli- 
cation for the second warrant, that there is expended an 
additional sum of fifteen thousand dollars since the pre- 
ceding warrant was issued, and at the application for the 
third warrant that there is expended an additioral sum of 
five thousand dollars, and at the application for the fourth 
warrant that there is expended an additional sum of five 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the said normal school shall have none 
of the privileges of the act establishing normal schools, 
approved May lo, A. J. 1857, until it is duly recognized 



as a State Normal School, and that the State Superinten- 
dent shall be invested with such authority over said school 
as he now exercises over the recognized normal schools, 
of the State. 

Sec. 3. That the said normal school shall not be di- 
verted firom its design of training teachers for the com - 
mon schools for the Commonwealth, without refunding 
to the State such .moneys as it may receive under this act. 



MODE OF FIXING TEACHERS* SALARIES. 



LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN. 



We take pleasure in giving place to the fol- 
lowing letter, though Without clearly under- 
standing the plan proposed : 

Prompton, Pa , June 10, 1871, 

Mr. Editor: Having been requested by our directors 
to furnish a plan for regulating the teachers* salaries ac- 
cording to the grade of their certificates, I beg permissioa 
to submit through the Journal the following plan : 

Let the examination in every branch be divided into 
five sections of five questions each. Ltt the questions of 
each section be associated with the following numbers : 
I. Question with 8; i, with X2; 3, with 15; 4* with 
18 ; and 5, with xo. Let the applicant select and an- 
swer only one question from each section, and when his 
work is V>und to be correct receive the number associa- 
ted with his question. The sum of the marks thus re- 
ceived will express what per cent, of all the quesrions in 
each branch was answered, since 100 will be the highest 
number of marks that can be obtained in any one branch. 
Get I he percentage of the certificate by dividing the 
sum of the marks obtained in each branch by the num - 
ber of branches. 

Rule, — Grade the salaries by decreasing the maxim- 
um salary by the product obtained, by multiplying the 
difference between the maximum percentage and the 
percentage of the certificate by 5 cti. If our cotempo- 
raries have a more practical plan for getting the percent- 
age, or fixing the salaries, we shall be pleased to hear 
firom them. 

If the State Department fiivor regulating the lalariet 
by the percentage, would it not be well to print the word 
<* percent.'* on the certificates ? o. g. aixxn. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Armstrong. — Eighty- four students are attending the 
county normal institute. 

Beaver. — The dvectors of Beaver Falls borongh are 
erecting a union school building at a cost of thirty thous- 
and ($30,000) dollars. The following districts are also 
erecting substantial hcoies : Raccoon, two ; Moon, two % 
Frankfort Springs, one; Island Run (Ind.), one; New 
Galilee, one. Ail of these will be ready for occupancy 
during the coming fall. 

Bucks — All the schools of Buckingham have been 
supplied, by the school board, with Webster's Unabridged 
Dicaonary. 

Cameron. — At least one thousand persons attended the 
late educational mee'ings held in the county. 

Centre. — There are no public schoo's In session now, 
except those of Belle fonte, which is the only district in 
the county that has a ten months* term. About seventy- 
five subscription schools are open in vari?cis parts of the 
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"«*y- S<»« ^ these are uughr by well quaUficd teach - 
en, »Jule Mme, doubclesa, are almost worthlew. Ducc- 
tan are begmntng to exercise more caution in granting the 
laeofscbool houses for this purpose, and now there are 
bsc few ** paying'* locaLtics without good subscription 
Kkmb daring the sunamer. Probably if those interested 
wjsld consider the matter, they would find that such 
ichoob coat as much aa the public school would for a Uke 



I CassTSs. — ^The trustees of the Normal School were 
elected the first of the month. Tht y have power to or 
gaaiw the school by appointing a principal and faculty. 
Jidging frdm the character of the men on the board of 
troiess, no efibrt will be spared to make the school 
worthy of the name and the place. The experiment is 
Bo« being made of combining several townships into one 
dstrict, and -holding an examination and an institute in a 
ctatnl place. Thus far the success is very gratifying. 
These institutes are very well attended, and have all the 
lifeof oxdinary meetings of the kind. The directors of 
Ckarlestown are erecting a fine two-story house for a 
faded school. 

Clasion. — The directors of East Brady borough are 
crectiBg a new school building. Beaver dbtrict has in- 
creased the school term to six months. One- half the 
teachers who taoght during the past winter are now at- 
tesding school. 

Cliasfield. — Firty-one teachers are attending the 
sonnal institute at Curwensville. 

CiAWFORD. — The line new brick school building in 
TitMvilU is completed and now in use. Ic is an orna- 
■eat to the city and a credit to the directors and tneir 
ijUding committee. 

DsLAWAKK. — During the past year the Superintendent 
wiled all the schools in the county twi;e, except two. 

Lawsxmck. — There are fewer summer schooU this 
}eii than usual. Directors and people are finding out 
thit a summer term of three months, divided by a vaca- 
Doafor hanres-y is not profitable. Last year about one 
kslf of the districts had summer terms ; this year we 
luve three new townships added to the number hav- 
lag but one lengthened term. We want good teachers, 
ud the same teaclxer during the entire school year. 
C hange of reachers twice a year has a bad effect in the 



school Better have a shorter term taught by tfa 
teacher, than to have two terms taught by di&reni 
ers, even if the term be a month or two Ln^i 
Wilmington district two new school houses hai 
built, one in the village of New Wilmington for a 
school with four good school-rojms. This dist 
now a fiill lupply of good, subsnntial school-house 

Lycoming. — The first monthly exercises oi tl 
coming County Normal School, were held in the 
(Church at Montoursville on Friday evening, M^y 
Six orations were delivered, five e8sa)s and two 
read by the advanced division. The second divisi 
claimed and read essays in public in the afternoon 
same day. 

MoNTiUi. — The public schools of Danville 
with a pic-nic which was attended by nearly all 
pils, all the teachers and directors, and a large i 
of the patrons. It proved to be a pleasant affur. 

Northampton. — Excepting the six districts whc 
school term is ten mont'^s, the schools have all clc 
the pre&ent term. A number of ^ood houses > 
erected this summer. The fine edifice in Betblcht 
be ready by the first o\ September. South Bed 
has increased the school term to ten months. Tne 
of term will be increased in quite a number of d! 

Sea ANTON — A new school house containing 
rooms has been completed. Another school hoi 
be built during the summer. 

Somerset. — The select schools at Somerset and 
are doing a good work. 

Warren — ^The union school of Sugar Grove hi 
furnished lately with an organ, bought with the pi 
of an cxhibicion given by the school. The direc 
Youngsville borough are building a very fine union 
house, at a cost of about $10,000. 

Washington. — Venice school term closed w 
examination, which was largely attended by the | 
of the school. Addresses were made by Prof. D 
and the County Superintendent Chartiers will i 
good substantial school house this summer, and su 
with the most approved furniture. Linnaean Acad< 
Canonsburg, has 115 students in attendance. \^ 
these will teach in this and adjoining counties. 



Scientific Intelligence, etc. 



Longevity. — The duration of life of larva in closely 
dlied fi^rma, varies firom four years and mote to a week. 
Fleas are said to live as long as nine months. Fish have 
great tenacity of life. The carp is stated to have reached 
one hundred and fifty years. The toad lives thirty-six 
inears, the frog from twelve to sixteen years, and various 
tortoises most have seen many years if we may judge 
frnn the sise to which they attain. Parrots and geese 
reach an age betw^een one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty years, and falcons and ravens outlive one hundred 
and fifty years, but the little wrens live only two or three 
yean. Of mammals, the whale and the elephant have 
the longest term of existence, living as they do over one 
hundred, perhaps to two hundred years. The horse lives 
twenty- five, but sometimes reaches forty years j the sheep 



and the goat twelve years ; the lion from twenty t 
years. Man, there is no reason to doubt, has lived 
past the Psalmist's limit of threescore and ten, 
being well authenticated instances of his living uvc 
hundred years j but it is only among highly civilis' 
tions that satisfactory data can be obtained regardi 
longevity. A minute investigation of the conditio! 
conduce to length of life, goes to support the theor 
the longevity of animals is influenced by their amo 
procreative power, and their ability to sustain wear an 
Color. — As to whether color serves any purpc 
protection, or any other purpose in the lowest or 
animals, Mr. Darwin speaks very doubtfully ; but 1 
we are liable to err as to characters of all kinds in 
relation to protection. Mr. Wallace's statement tl: 
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glau-like transparency of medusa?, and other inhabitants 
•f the sea, serves to conceal them from their enemies 
among the seafaring birds seems to stand as an exception. 
The most probable view in regard to the splendid colors 
of many of the lowest plants is that they are due to the 
minute structure of their tissues, rather than to any bene- 
fit in a protective way which has tended to promote their 
occurrence. The fine color of arterial blood, even though 
it flush so beautifully in a maiden^s cheek, he does not 
regard as acquired for this purpose nor for any advantage 
in itself. The bile of some animaU has a rich color, giv- 
ing them as an exceeding beauty, as seen through the 
translucent integuments ; this is to be ranked, however, 
in the same category with the ^rgeous coloring in Ameri- i 
can autumn forests, and the tints of chemical com- | 
pounds ; all of which may be due to processes independ- 
ent of any useful end. Among moUusks, although cer- 
tain instances may posssbly be cited of protection by color, 
the beautiful coloring of shells found in deep sea, as well 
as in shallows or on land, seem to have as a rule no part 
to play either for defense or for drawing together the 
sexes. 

Zinc Poison. — The increasing use of zinc for common 
purposes is developing its poisonous character, bringing to 
the notice of physicians dangers not heretofore suspected. 
When used in paint, this metal is so decisive in its effects 
that many painters do not dare to touch it. In house- 
hold economy zinc plays a treacherous part through the 
pipes which supply water. Lead has come to be so much 
dreaded that prudent men have been substituting galvan- 
ized iron. This is iron coated with zinc j and when it is 
in contact with water affords the most favorable condi- 
tions, under the laws of galvanism, for the corrosion of 
the zinc. The salts of zinc thus formed and dissolved in 
the water become the unsuspected cause of sickness in 
many families The Journal of Ckcmistry contains a 
report from Dr. Smith, of Melrose, near Boston, of some 
distressing cases of sickness and death which came under 
his notice in a house where the water was drawn through 
a pipe 70 feet long. The results are : disorder in the 
digestive organs, including a colic similar to that pro- 
duced by lead, ulcerations of the throat, disturbance of all 
the secretions, and nervous derangement, even to paraly- 
sis. People can* hardly be too careful in ptoviding 
against such dangen, which may extend to a whole 
household. 

Extract of Beef. — The largest kitchen in the 
world is that of the Liebig Beef Extract Company in 
Uruguay. It covers twenty thousand square feet of 
ground, and is divided into a number of compartments, 
which are all constructed with a view to their peculiar 
uses. Vou enter first a large, dark, cool hall, with paved 
floor, where the meat is weighed and conveyed through 
openings in the wall to the cutting machines. These 
are four in number, and can cut up two hundred young 
oxen in an hour. From the cutting machines the meat 
goes into twelve receivers, where it is pressed by steam 
power of seventy-five pounds to the square inch. These 
twelve receivers are capable of containing twelve thou- 
sand pounds of meat each From these the meat, or 
rather the liquid now, runs through pipes into receptacles 
constructed for the purpose of separating the fatty sub- 
stance from the extract and to clear it. Lastly, it is 
raised by steam air-pumps into large coolers, filtered, and 
subsequently patked for transportation. The butcher of 
the company is a scientific executioner, who can with 
ease and grace kill eighty oxen in an hour by separating 
the vertebrx. 

MiMUTE Machinery. — A correspondent writing from 
London says : '* The most extraordinary machine in the 
exhibition is, beyond question, the one for microscope 



writing. This enables a person to write in the usual 
way, and to duplicate hu writing a million times smaller^ 
so small, indeed, that it is invisible to the naked eye, yet 
with a powerful microscope become so plain that every 
line and dot can be seen, 'ine inventor claims that 
with this instrument he can copy the entire Bible twenty- 
two times in the space of an inch. The Astor Li^rary^ 

I presume, could be transferred to a sheet of note paper. 
Practically it will be of great service in preventing for- 
geries. With one of these machines a private mark can 
be put on bills so minute and perfect that the forger can 
neither perceive nor imitate it, but the bank clerk or 
broker, knowing where to look, can at once detect that 
a bill is genuine. The machine is the invention of a 
Mr. Peters." 

Locusts. — The locust swarms in India approach ia 
vast clouds, darkening the air as if it were nighi-ialL 
When they settle the ground for miles appears as if cover* 
ed with a light brown snow. If they settle on trecs^ 
stout branshes of the banyan are broken by the weighty 
as they pile themselves over one another. And yet it ia 
said that, with horns, tomtoms, pipes, and flags, the na- 
tives succeed in turning the scourge away firom the culti- 
vated fields, and saving crops which would otherwise 
vanish in an hour. 

The Twenty Larcxst Cities. — The ibUowing b a 
list of the twenty most populous cities in the country^ 
With their population, according to the completed census 
returns. For the sake of comparison, the population of 
the same cities in i860 is also given, together with the 
rate per cent, of increaae in ten years : 
No. Cities. 1870. i860. Per Cent. 

1 New York 922,531 805,658 14.& 

2 Philadelphia 674,022 565,529 19.x 

3 Biooi lyn 39^,300 266,661 487 

4 St. L.ni 310,864 160,773 93.4. 

5 Chicago 298,983 109,260 173-7 

6 Baltimore 167,354 212,418 25.^ 

7 Boston 250,526 177,840 40.^ 

8 Cincianati 216,239 161,041 34^^ 

9 New Orleans 191,322 168,675 13.5 

10 San Francisco 149,482 56,802 163.x 

II Buflfalo 117,715 81,129 45.1 

12 Washington 109,204 61,122 78.^ 

13 Newark 105,078 7i>94o 46.1 

14 Louisville. 100,753 68,033 48.1 

15 Cleveland 92,846 43.41? "3 9 

16 Pittsburgh.. 86,235 49iiX7 75*3 

17 JtneyCity 81,744 29,226 179.7 

18 Detroit 79>58o 45*619 74.5 

19 Milwaukee 1^A99 45»i4^ 5^-i 

20 Albany 69,422 62,367 11.4 

We suggest, as a profitable exercise, that pupils learn 

(i) the relative rank, and (2) the population offivt^ ttM^ 
or more, of the principal cities of the United States, a» 
given in the census of 1870. 

Drawing in the Public Schoou. — The Legislature of 

Massachusetts last year passed a law requiring all towns ia 
the State of ten thousand inhabitants and upwards to 
open free drawing kchools in the evening. When the 
classes were opened last November in the city of Boston^ 
no less than a thousand applications for admisbion were 
made in less than a week, and many applicants had to De 
refused, both for want of accommodations and for want 
of instsuctors. Many of the applicants were mechanics^ 
who weie so eager to learn drawing that they were will- 
ing, after the fatigues of the day, to spend three evenings 
in the week in acquiring a knowledge of this important 
at. To accommodate these students the city of Host n 
has made extensive preparations, and has appointed a 
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competent master as Inspector of Drawing Schools to or- 
(anue the drawing schools, and hat sent him to £urope 
10 purchase casts and models for study. Tnis inspector 
was for tvelTe years head master of the Government Art 
School at LeedSy England, and at the same time had three 
other drawing schools in the neighborhood under his 
charge. The object in placing the system of drawing 
xbods on so extended a basis^ is to establish institutions 
from which an abundance of good teachers can be ob- 
tained, as at present there is a great deficiency in the 
lopply of instructors in this art. 

TiAVBLLKRS Abkoad. — £very year, between fire and 
81 hundred steaaiers leave New York, carrying abroad 
Americans who intend to travel through Great Britain, 
France, Italy and other parts of Europe. The average 
somber of passengers taken by each steamer is estimated 
It eighty, and, deducting the Europeans returning home, 
it is calculated that at least forty thousand citizens of the 
United Sutes every year leave home to visit Europe 
Enimating the expensei of each individual during his tour 
at three thousand dollars, the total expenditure of these 
travellers will am9unt to one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. This large sum, it will be remembered, is 
taken out oi the country in gold or bills of exchange. On 
the other hand^ the emigrants who arrive in the United 
States every year, it is estimated, bring with them at least 
twenty millions of dollars. Deducting the latter sum, it 
will be seen that at least one hundred millions of dollars 
are taken out of the country every year, to be expended 
m European travel. 

Tobacco Smoking. — A French physician has investi- 
gated the efiect of smoking on thirty- eight boys, between 
the ages of nine and fifteen, who were addicted to the 
habit. Twenty-seven presented distinct symptoms of 
siootme poison. In twenty -two there were serious dis- 
orders of the circulation, indigestion, dullness of intellect, 
and a marked appetite foi strong drinks. In three there 
was heart aflfection} in eight decided deterioration of 
Uood; in twelve there was frequent epistaxis j ten had 
lirtnrbcd sleep, and four had ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. 

A rLANT in Ceylon has a singular provision for the 
dktribution of its seeds. These are contained in a circu- 
lar head, which is composed of spine-like divisions that j 
nufiate in all directions, making a diameter of eight or 
mae inches. When the seeds are ripe fur distribution, 
these spherical heads, with their elastic spines, are blown 
away by the winds, and roll swiftly over the level shore 
fbr miles, dropping seeds as they go. If they come to 
water they float easily, and their spines serve as sails, so 
that they can cross estuaries. A plant valuable for tak- 
big root in the sand and protecting the shores from ero- 
sion is thus widely distributed. 

SuNSTKOKK. — A German paper contains a letter from a 
traveler who, on March 23, 1866, was near the Dead 
Sea with a party of eighteen, one of whom fiell firom hb 
ho se, overcome by the excessive heat of 126.5^ F. One 
of the Bedovin guides bathed hi* bands, head and face 
with lemon juice, after which the sufferer was able to 
xide two honrs to the Jordan, where he could rest fbr sev- 
eral houiSy and then completely recovered. 

A cuBiovs and beautiful effect was produced by one of 
the ice making machines built lately in Philadelphia. 
TUb was a cake of manufactured ice, in the centie of 
which, cosDpletely inclosed by the translucent material, 
w« a bo<|aet of fresh flowers. Every leaf and flower was 
perfectly visible, while the brilliancy of the colors was 
enhanced by the refraction through the ice This speci- 
men of summer entombed in winter was produced by the 
Cast ammonia process, a French invention, under which 
these machines are operattd. 



The active principles of plants, according to recent in- 
vestigations, are more concentrated in the leaves of plants- 
grown in cold climates where the vegetation is less vig- 
orous, than in warm climates. In illustration, the well 
known facts are cited, that tobacco grown in northern 
regions is stronger than the same plant raised in mild on 
tropical regions, and celery, it is stated, is affected in the 
same way by tee influences of temperature and moisture. 

In dressing for photographs dark brown, dark green, 
maroon and plain black g lods, without gloss, will make- 
a rich drab color. Silks oi the same color will take con* 
siderably lighter. Snuff brown, dark leather, dark drab,, 
scarlet, cherry, dark orange, crimson and slate will alio- 
take a rich drab color. Violet, blue, purple, pink and) 
magenta will tike very light, and should be avoided.. 
The hair should not be very wet or glossy. 

It is a curious fact among our hat and cap manufac- 
turers, that different localities use different sizes of hats 
and caps as standard sizes. Boston and the Eastern States 
use the smallest sizes. New York and the Middle Sutes 
u»e the medium to largest sizes, and Chicago and the 
Western States require the largest sizes. Goods manu- 
factured for one market cannot be sold for the other,, 
only in exceptional cases. The South use a shape peculiar 
to themselves and qI large size. 

Captain Hall started a fiew days since, in his little 
vessel <^ Polaris,'* for the Arctic regions. He means to 
explore the Open Polar Sea, and will be gone for three 
years, or longer. Bun 'voyage^ brave Captain I 

The combined populations of the eight largest cities of 
the United States — New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn,. 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Boston and CSacinnatt-^ 
are less than the population of the city of London, a» 
announced by the recent British census. 

The ties used on the South American railways have 
been transported almost entirely from California, as the 
hard- wood ties cut on the Andes, cannot be used without 
boring the spike-holes with augers. The ties cost one 
dollar each, landed at Callao. 

Dr. Livingstone on his rtturn firom Africa, will re- 
ceive decorations from seventeen different European andt 
scientific societies. The last news s lys that he is not at 
Ijijijiji, but that he has gone up to Yxyxyxy. 

The Japanese have lut iwo foreign ministers, one oF 
whom serves for entire Europe, while the other they send 
to the United Sute), as illustrative of the respect in whick 
they hold this country. 

Those who look rathi r coldly upon Canada will be 
perhaps astonished to hear that she is the fourth maritime 
power in the world, and has 7,591 ships, with a tonnage 
of 899,000 tons. She sunds ahead of every nation ex- 
cept Great Briuin, the United States and France. 

Rochester is distracted through the columns of it» 
papers, over arithmetical problems. Here is one pro* 
pounded : If one hundred yards of cord be wound in single 
coil upon an upright post an inch in diameter, what time 
will it take a man to unwind it, he holding one end ii» 
his hand and traveling in a circle whose radius is the 
unwound cord, supposing he walks four miles an hour ^ 
and what is the length of ground walked over. 

A t-MART boy in one of the public schoo s, having been* 
required to write a composition on some part of the humaik 
body, expanded as follows : " A throat is convenient to- 
have, e- pecially to roosters and ministers. The former 
eats corn and crows with it. The latter preaches through 
his'n, and then tics it up.** 

The latest California discovery announced is a spring 
of indelible ink. 
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Book Notices. 



Literary Selections. For the Sradentt of the Normal 
ColUge for Toung Ladies in the City of New Tork. 
IX mo. P^. ; 566. New fork: Harper & Brothers, 
The compiler lays, '* Ic has been frequently observed 
diac the pupils in the higher classes of the public school* 
«f the city of New York evince a singular indifference 
for the study uf English classical literature.** Whether 
this results from the fact that but short articles are usually 
found in the reading book, or that the task of analyzing 
the poems of Milton, Thomson and others disgusts the 
{>upil with these English classics, he does not pretend to 
decide. He has, however, presented a reading book 
which contains extracts of such length from standard 
•authors as it is thought will give the pupil a taste for a 
further perusal of their works. Shakspeare is represented 
by the entire play of Hamlet ; Guldsmith, by fifty-two 
pages of pastoral and dramatic poetry ; Gibb m, by an ex 
tract of forty pages from the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire j Johnson, by several chapters from Ras- 
selas ; De Foe, thirty pages fi-om Robinsoa Crusoe ; 
Burns, the Cutter^s Satuiday Nighty Carlyle, the first 
hook of the French Revolution ; Macaulay, by over a 
hundred pages of his Hutory of England ; Thackeray, by 
the opening chapters of Vanity Fair, etc. B:rsides these, 
•extracts are given from the productions of a dozen other 
poets and prose writers, making the book a literary treat 
to many an intelligen: class that has grown weary of the 
ordinary reading book. m. 

Bartholomew's Primaiy School Drawing Cards. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books — New Series, Nos. 3, 

4 and 5. Bjstom : fVoolnoortk^ Aintvfortk & Co, 
Bartholomew's Rubber- Cushioned Noiseless Drawing 
Slate. Ruled for writing and music. 
An interesting article found elsewhere in this issue may 
«erve to express our own views of the necessity and im- 
portance of this branch of instruction. An extended ad- 
vertisement from Messrs. Wool worth, Ains worth 8c Co., 
also found in its proper department, sets forth, we believe 
fairly, the merits of the Bartholomew System. We know 
it to be regarded hy accomplished teachers of drawing as 
the best before the public, and congratula:e the publuhers 
upon the growing demand for thu system in Pennsylvania. 
The slate u also the most substantial in the market, m. 
The Normal Elementary Algebra; containing the 
First Principles of tie Science^ deve/eped with concise 
ness and simplicity : for common schools^ academies^ semi' 
naries and Normal ubools. By Prof, Edward Brooks^ 
A, M , Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School^ 
and author oj Normal Arithmetics^ Normal Geometry^ 
etc, 12 mo. Pp. : 287. Philadelphia: Sower ^ Potts & Co, 
This work, as the author remarks, " is the evolution 
of a carefully matured plan, the embodiment of an ideal 
formed by long and thoughtful experience in the school- 
room *' It seems to embrace a suHicient number of 
topics for the ordinary student in algebra, while its subject 
mitter is neither too difficult for the beginner nor too 
elementary for the more advanced pupil. Combining the 
French and English methods of treatment, the author 
has presented quite fully the theory of the science while 
he has at the same time given a large collection of prob 
lems for practice, thus rendering the work both philo- 
sophical and practical. The definitions have been very 
carefully prepared, some of them being remarkable for 
aimplicity and conci&eness. Several of them, as that of 
Algebra, will attract the attention of teachers and mathe ■ 
matici.ns. Th: solutions, dsmsnstrations and expUna- 



cions, as in all the works of the author, are simple, con- 
cise and clear. The classification of algebraic symbols 
under three distinct heads is another noticeable feature 
of the woik. In our judgment the work is to be com- 
mended for the unity of plan and method, for the sim- 
plicity and conciseness of its solutions and explanations, 
for the large colhcdin, the variety and appropriateness of 
the problems, and for the careful adaptation of the en:ire 
subject matter to the actual wants of the school room. 
The work is neatly printed and well bound, and unnsual 
care has been bestowed upon its typography. The intro- 
duction of the small symbols for addidon, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, which the author says are 
used in the best English works, we regard as an improve- 
ment. The work will without doubt meet with a cordial 
reception from teachers and pupils and be adopted in 
many of our schools. w. 

Morning and Evening Exercises : Selected from tht 
Published and Unpublished Huntings of the Rev, Henry 
fFard Beecher, Edited by Lyman Abbott^ author of 
^^Jtsusof Na%areth^^etc, Lurgeixmo, P^ ; 560. New 
Tork: Harper & Brothers. 1871- 
FoUowing the calender from the first to the last day 
of the year — as "January i : Morning** and " December 
31: Evening** — are here given the choicest paragraphs 
culled from hundreds of Mr. Bcecher*8 sermons. When 
it is remembered chat th.s distinguished clergyman has 
probably never preached a sermon during his entire min- 
istry from which something of rare excellence might not 
be taken, the interest and value of such a work u this 
will be at once apparent. We have sat down te«eral 
times to give it brief notice in these columns, but turning 
the leaves to read, have been tempted on and on until 
the ^'notice** has been forgotten and remained unwritten. 
Mr. Beecher is a brave, helpful, loving nature. Royally 
gifted as he is in intellect, it is his great human heart, 
imbued with the truest spirit of Christian charity, that 
makes him to-day wield an influence fot good greater, we 
believe, than that of any other man of our time, be he 
clergyman or layman. m. 

First Lessons in Composition. By John S, Harty 
LL, D,f author of ^^Composition and Rhetoric^** ^*In the 
School-Room^** etc, izmo, Pp, 144. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother, 1 8 7 1 . 

The most successful teachers of composition are those 
who make it part of the daily work of the school- 
room. It should receive attention as constant as that 
given to reading or spelling. Indeed, why learn to spell 
at all unless it be that words may be correctly written f 
A general exercise often or fifteen minutes each morn- 
ing, before the recitations for the day have begun — all 
the pupils wridng upon a subject previously assigned, or 
one upon which something interesting has been said or 
read by the teacher — we know firom experience to be in- 
valuable in its results. Each pupil should have his blank 
book, which need not be large to contain the exercises of 
an entire session ; each exercise should be properly dated \ 
and no marks of correction made by the teacher 01 marks 
used in indicating errors for correction by the pupil should 
be erased : thus whatever progress is made can readily be 
seen from time to time. The little work named above is 
well adapted for use in the class-room and will afford the 
pupil a pleasing introduction to this branch upon which 
it takes the eminently common sense ground of practice 
before theory. m. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 



WE surrender our entire 'pace this 
month to the proceedings of the 
kte meeting of the State Teachers' Associa 
tioD. This is expected of us^ as the Journal 
it the recognized orgtn of the Association. 
Its columns contain the full history of the do- 
ings of the Association ever since its forma- 
tion in 1852, and as the years pass by and the 
cause of education assumes more and more im- 
portaoce, the reasons become still stronger for 
keeping the chain unbroken. Others than 
teachers will most likely find these proceed- 
mgs as profitable reading as anything we 
could print ; but, if not» they will have only 
to wait for the next number to find the usual 
fariety of matter. 

We took a special interest in the late meet- 
ing. Just fifteen years ago, in 1856, the Asso- 
dation held a meeting at the same place. The 
writer was then president of it, and it was be- 
tween three abd four years old. Grsat educa- 
tional, as well as other, changes have taken 
place since that time, and we were anxious to 
ohserve what mark they had left upon the Asso 
ciation. New men have come upon the stage ; 
kow do they compare with ' those who have 
left it ? New questions have arisen ; will they 
be. handled with greater skill than were the 
old ones ? Does the Association have as much 
influence upon the school policy of the State 
ai formerly ? Has it grown ? These were 
among the questions that occurred to us as we 
rode from Harrisburg to Williamsporr, on the 
CYCning preceding the day of meeting. 

In 1856, Williamsport was approached 
only by lines of canal, and stage coaches. Its 
population probably did not exceed three 
thousand. Its business consisted principall' 
of the trade that was carried on with the lum 
bermen, who came down the river on rafts 
and took back with ihem such articles as they 
needed. Its streets, taverns, stores and private 



residences were those of an ordinary country 
village. All this has changed. Williamsport 
has now railroad communication with all parts 
of the State and country. It is now a city of 
sixteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants and 
has within its limits, besides other manufacto- 
ries of various kinds, fifty saw mills, cutting 
more than 250,000,000 feet of lunber annually 
and shipping it to all the larger cities of the 
country. It has between three and four miles 
ot Nicholson pavement, one of the largest and 
best kept hotels in the State, and is dis- 
tinguished for its fine public buildings and 
handsome private residences. 

But what of the Association ? Of the mem- 
bers at all active in 1856, only the following 
were present at the late meeting: H. C. 
Hickok, F. A. Allen, Edward 'Brooks, Conly 
Plotts, Charles W. Deans and J. P. McCaskey. 
We noticed but two ladies who attended both 
meetings — Miss Maria E. Gill, then of Lan- 
caster*, now of Harrisburg, and Miss Mary 
McCord, of Lewistown. The following per- 
sons present, and prominent in 1856, have 
since died : Thomas H. Barrowes, Charles R. 
Coburn, John L. Gow and William Roberts. 

In size .the late meeting was much larger 
than the one in 1856, the names recorded being 
321 and 180, respectively. Besides, at the 
late meeting large numbers of teachers were 
in attendance who neglected to record their 
names, which was not the case in 1856. 

In spirit both meetings were excellent. 

As a social gathering, the meeting of 1856 
bore no comparison to that of 1871. In this, 
at least, we have made great progress. Fif- 
teen years ago the Association was not enter- 
tained with music ; it did not seem to have 
time to listen to elocutionary readings; and 
carriage riding, etc., were not thought of We 
do not mean to find fault. We enjoy these 
things, but then we did not have them. 

There were able addresses delivered and 
live questions discussed at both meetings. It 
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is difficult to say which was the better pro- 
gramme, that of W. V. Davis in 1856 or that 
of A. O. Ncwphcr in 1871. Both were good. 

There were strong men in the Association 
of 1856. In addition to the names we have 
mentioned as attending the two meetings, there 
were present at the former one, and participat- 
ing' in the proceedings. Bishop Potter, Prof. 
Davies, of New York, Dr. Burrowes, Dr. 
Kennedy, Gov. Curtin, H. L. Diffenbach, C. 
R. Coburn, Prof. Stoddard, John L. and A. 
M. Gow, William RoberU, Prof. Colt, Dr. 
Early and others. The Association of 1871 
can do no more than match it in this respect, 
and we fear it can hardly do so much. The 
young men into whos: hands the management 
of the Association has come, must put forth 
their full strength, or, intellectually, its future 
work and influence are destined to suffer in 
comparison with its past. 

It is not enough to have a good time, to 
procure the delivery of able lectures or the 
reading of finely written essays. The Asso- 
ciation will be measured in usefulness by the 
influence it exerts upan the school policy of 
the State. It should be the able and effective 
czpcnent of the most advanced thought re- 
specting educition. We have in our mind's 
eye, among its members, many young men who 
can, if chey will, make it a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar .of fire by night to lead safely 
onward those who seek the promised land of 
a higher and better civilization. Let them not 
trifle away their grand opportunity. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE Eighteenth Annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association 
opened at 10:30 a. m„ on Tuesday, August 8, 
187 1, in the Academy of Music at Williams- 
port, the Piesidcnt, Prof. A. N. Raub, in the 
Chair. 

The opening prayer was offered by Prof. 
J. F. Davis, after which Rev. A. R. Home, 
chairman of the Local Committee, read the 
following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

On behalf of the teachers and friends of education of 
this city and of Northern Pennsylvania, the doty de- 
volves upon me, on this occasion, to extend to you, the 
members %>f State Teachers* Association, our warmest 
congratulations and our most hearty welcome to Wil- 
liams port. 

Assembled for the eighteenth time in annual conven- 
tion, we congratulate you upon the attainment of your 
legil maiden majority. Bringing into our city the em- 
bodiment of the intelligence, zeal, ardor and devotion 
which characterize the teachers of Pennsylvania, we 



welcome you most heartily. The Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the State Teachers* Association, repre- 
senting 18,000 teachers of this State, and $18,000,000 
of school property, assembled in this city of 18,000 in- 
habiunts — what an auspicious sound in this coincidence of 
numbers ! We greet you, the representatives of 18,000 
teachers, tendering you the hospitalities of our young and 
enterprising city, and, in the name of our citizens, ex- 
press the hope that you may enjoy your visit to th? fullest 
extent. 

You are here to-day from all parts of this great com- 
monwealth. From the romantic banks of the Delaware 
and the Ohio, from our great metropolis, the City of 
Brotherly Love, from the smoky " Iron City,** from the 
blue lake shore, the greasy oil country, the interminable 
pine and hemlock forests, the rich Cumberland, Lebanon 
and Lehigh valleys, the extensive coal and iron regions, from 
your mountain homes on and beyond the Alleghenies, 
from the fertile garden spots of Lancaster, Chester, and 
Montgomery, with their beautiful Conestoga, Wina- 
hickon, and Schuylkill, firom the romantic and historic 
valley of Wyoming, and the weird wilds cf Pike, Mon- 
roe, and Wayne, where the Lackawanna and the Lacka- 
waxen " hear no sound save their own dashings,** you 
are here, and we are happy to greet you. We have an- 
ticipated your coming with lincere pleasure. We feel 
honored that you have chosen oar city as the place for 
this meeting. The struggle, as you will remember, a 
year ago, to secure your convention for o^r city, was a 
severe one. May our promises and your anticipations 
not disappoint you. 

But what shall we promise you on this occasion? 
You are strangers among us. We will take you in, in 
the good, old Scriptural sense of the word, not in the 
more modern, secondary use of the expression. Our 
busy, enterprising city is before you. Our saw-mills, each 
running from 50 to 200 saws constantly, produce on an 
average, from one to two hundred thousand feet of boards 
each, per day. When it is remembered that we have 
within the city limits 50 mills, some idea may be formed 
of the magnitude of the lumber business of thu, the 
greatest lumber market in the eastern part of the United 
States. Our products, to the amount of 250,000,000 
feet annually, are shipped to all the largier cities of our 
country. Almost everywhere, cars loaded with lumber 
marked *'from Williamsport,** are seen. Bat few build- 
ings are now erected in Pennsylvania and adjacent states 
in which the pine lumber of Williamsport, or the West 
Branch valley, does not form part of the material. A 
visit, by the members of the Association, to one or more 
of these mills will prove interesting, and furnish pro- 
gressive teachers many valuable ideas. 

Our many neat and substantial private residences, 
with their tasty yards and beautiful surroundings, are 
pronounced by strangen the finest, for the size of the 
place, of any town or city in the State. Many of oar 
business establishments, in their nze and variety of stock, ' 
compare favorably with those of the largest cities. Our 
Nicholson pavements, between three or four miles in 
length, form some of the finest drives in the country, 
and will be appreciated by the sociable gentlemen of 
this Association, when they have formed the acquaint- 
ance of their profesiional suters. The lovers of pisca- 
torial amusement will find the Herdic Park, with its 
extensive trout ponds, where, if we mistake not, they 
may even angle among the huidred thousand trout, a 
spot of exciting interest. Our Herdic House, the largest 
hotel in the State, 156 feet square, with its beautiful and 
romantic surroundings, is the pride of our citizens and 
the admiration of visitors. The view of our city and the 
surrounding country is grand. Our little steamers, ' Min- 
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\ nic" aod '^Maggie,** ply the waters for eight miles above 
th£ city, and will afibrd a fine opportunity to excursion 

I p^mes for a few hours* enjoyment on our beautiful river, 
h is hardly necessary to allude to the hall in which we 
sre asMnhled. For its beauty and comfort it has been 
called *' a gen.** The teachers of this city have secured 
k ks the AseocUtion, by private subscription, and in 
thdi behalf and in th«ir name, I tender its use to the 
Aflociddon for the sctsiom of this convention Our 

• Dickinson Seminary, Court House, new jail, churches, 
Yoaog Men*8 Christian Association Rooms, the Wil- 
UuDsport Commercial College, will bear inspection, dur- 
ing lour stay in our place. 

Our natural scenery is also before you. It may be well 
to f iew it before our visit to Niagara, for fear that ever 
ifterwards all similar scenery would appear tame and 
iiunfierenL The Bald Eagle mountain range looms up 
to a beautiful eminence on the south side of the river, 
ineting the city with its verdure, in winter as well as in 
nminer. To the lover of nature, trout in its streams, 
wild fluwers in its vales, sulphur springs at the foot, and 
rattlesnakes near the top, afford ample material for study 
asd amusement. Lajt, but not least, is our noble 
Sos^oehanna, with its islands curving to a point at either 
cad and swelling in the m:ddle, sitting with swan -like 
pcefulness in the waters and often in groups of different 
Hits, beside and beyond each other, edged at places with 
those beautiful cone-like trees, which, perhaps, you have 
oalf seen represented in the paintings of the masters, 
whilst the enameling of waters gives the stream its 
ippropriate name, " Beautiful River,** or Susquehanna. 
Well has the English poet, Campbell, described 

''Susquehanna's fair side, 

^The loveliest land of all, 

That see the Atlantic waves the morn restore.** 

Nor is our place, though comparatively new, entirely 
^oid of historic and educational interest. Lycoming 
VH for many years the frontier county, on the Northern 
Penosylvanii Une. Old Lycoming contributed to the 
formation of Warren, Venango, Armstrong, Indiana, 
Jefoon, Clearfield, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, 
Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Centre and Sullivan counties. A 
^nnger sister of the original counties, and the mother of 
iinca daughters, Lycoming, on this occasion, welcomes 
joo to this family gathering. 

Lycoming county, too, may, with no historic impro- 
pnety, be called the mother of the Pennsylvania public 
Khool system. In '* a little church around the corner,** 
a fiev miles from this city, is still to be seen the pew oc- 
cQpied, during his residence in this county, by Go\. John 
Andrew Schulze. Gov, Schulxe occupied the guberna- 
tonal chair of this State from 1823 to 1829. During 
bis administration all the amendments to the law regu- 
laang " the pauper schools,** as the only system of free 
Kbools then in existence was characterized, were repealed. 
ThB opened the way for our present system of schools, 
vUch sprang into existence a few years later. If Gov. 
SchLlxe, in this sense, is entitled to the honor of being 
the father, why may not old mother Lycoming, his place 
of ivfidence, be called the mother of our school system ? 

At this happy gathering on the banks of the West 
Biaach, it may not be out cf place to refer to another 
pthcrittg on these same banks a century ago How 
changed the scene ! Now we meet in peace, and in a 
^dy populated section of country. Then thii region 
Vas the hunting gronnd of Mr. ** Lo ! ** and his large 
^^ to the pale face, inimical family. Now we sit com- 
^xtably in a Philadelphia and Erie, Catawissa, or North- 
ern Coitral car, and look with composure on the scenery, 
*o one attempting to molest us. One hundred years ago 



the country over which these railroads pass beheld a 
different scene. Hundreds of mothers, with their little 
ones, had embarked on boats, canoes, hog-troughs and 
rafts, hastening down the river. The men came down 
in sicgle file, on each side of the river, to guard the wo- 
men and children. At the shoals and ripples the women^ 
availing themselves of <<woman*8 rights,*' leaped ashore^ 
put their shoulders, not indeed to the wheel, but to the 
flat or raft, and launched it again into the water. These 
were the early inhabitants of this valley, during what it 
called in Pennsylvania history the big runaway ^ escaping 
for their lives from the scalping knite'of the blood-thirs-* 
ty, revengeful Indian. It was a thriving event, such a 
sight as these banks have not beheld since, and in all 
human probability they will never wimess again. 

What changes a hundred years have wrought, not 
only in this valley, but throughout our State ! Behold 
our well -tilled productive fiums, manufactories, developed 
mineral resources, the imposing, magnificent residences 
seen everywhere, our school-houses and churches scat- 
tered over every hill, plain and valley; behold the gen- 
eral progressive and promising condition of our Sute, and 
say to what this prosperity is to be attributed. There 
can be but one reply. From Lake Erie to the Delaware^ 
fi-om the Alleghenies eastward to the fertile fields oi the 
staid and steady yeomanry of Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster^ 
and Lehigh, and westward to the Birmingham o^ Amer- 
ica; from farmer, mechanic, manufacturer and mer- 
chant there is, there can be but one response, and that 
so emphatic and so loud as to echo and re-echo from val- 
ley to valley, from peak to peak : Ti e schools, the schools 
of the old Keystone State, form the substratum of her 
riches. Deeper down than Pennsylvania iron, coal, or 
coal oil, is the foundation of her inexhaustible wealth 
and unbounded prosperity. A system of schools like 
ours, possessing the vigor and progressive features of New 
England, tempered with the cool, sound, philosophic 
character of the Pennsylvania German, firom the land of 
Luther, Schiller, Humboldt, Bismarck and King William, 
a system like ours, of the people, for the people, and from 
the people, unsurpassed by any other in the world, can- 
not fail in producing its blessed results. 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, you are the representatives 
of a system of schools unparalleled in educational records 
for its glorious acbievements. But to your praise be it 
said, much of the success with which our system has 
met is due not only to its intrinsic merits, but to the 
hands into which its safety has been committed. The 
intelligence, devotion and self-denial of Pennsylvania 
teachers are subjects of comment and admiration, wher- 
ever your names and labors have been mentioned. You 
with the system, and the ^stem with you, the one the 
complement of the other, have reared monumtntum feren^ 
n'tui aert^ sendicg forth an influence vast as our country 
and lasting as the eternal future. 

May your shadow never grow less. May the great 
and good work still prosper in your hands, and its influence 
extend from the Atlantic to :he Pacific, from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic. That was a significant remark, uttered 
lately, by Governor Geary, before the Superintendents* 
Convention at Harrisburg, that the stars and stripes, ere 
long, will float over the whole continent. God speed the 
day, and with it may the Pennsylvania ^'school master,** 
and ''school marm,** too, — for she is destined to be the 
''coming man** — carry the Pennsylvania bchool system 
to the heights of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the vallty 
of the Amazon, the pampas of the Argentine Confed- 
eration, the mahogany groves of Brazil and the bleak 
coasts of Patagonia. May the lands of the Aztecs, the 
Montezumas and the Incas see yet another conquest, and 
that the peaceful conquest of an army of Pennsylvania 
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teachers, led by sach generals as James Pyle Wicker- 
fham, F. A. Allen and 'others. May the banner of 
civil liberty, supported by our educational institutions and 
men (the ladies included), be placed everywhere. 

*^ No pent up Utica contracts our powers. 
The whole unbounded continent is ours." 

May the deliberations of this meeting, with its 
promising programme, contribute to this grand result. 

Again we welcome yon to our city, assuring, you that 
we expect much pleasure, as well as benefit, from a 
body so large, intelligent and iniluential, and, again, may 
we be permitted to express the hope that you may have 
no cause of regret tor having chosen this city for your 
place of meeting, on this occasion. 

Mr. A. O Newpher, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, made the following 

RESPONSE. 

Rtnf, A. R. Home, and Citi»ent of ffiWamsport: — 
By virtue of an established custom, it is the duty of him 
who acts as Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the State Teachers* Association to respond to the words 
of welcome that annually greet us in our meetings 
throughout the State. Thus it falls to my lot this morn- 
ing to respond, as best I can, to your cordial greeting and 
earnest welcome to the members of this Association. 
And I but feebly express the emotions of our hearts, 
when I say that we rightly appreciate and sincerely thank 
you for the manifest cordiality and proffered hospitality 
which you, in behalf of the citizens of Williamsport, 
have 80 kindly tendeied to us. We have left our homes, 
and with them the cares and responsibilities of our daily 
avocations, to assemble in your beautiful and enterprising 
city, and though we have been in your midst but a few 
hours, and many of us for the first time, we have already . 
teen and heard sufficient to convince us that the Associa- 
tion last year acted wisely in selecting this pUce wherein 
to meet this year. We have known of this city in the 
mountains before, and were well aware of the energy and 
genius you apply in utilizing the natural ficilities for man- 
ufacture afforded by the historic Susquehanna. 

We have seen your booms, your saw-mills, your parks, 
your pictusesque scenery, and have breathed the pure 
mountain air that doubtless has contributed much to 
your health and energy. And we have heard of your 
•choolt, which are so efBciently conducted, and so gener- 
ously and wisely sustained by the wealth and public spirit 
of your community. We congratulate you upon the 
thrift, enterprise, wealth and happiness that have made 
your city thus to flourish. 

But I must crave your pardon and indulgence while 
I speak of the Association. We are no longer an ob- 
scure assemblage. This, as you have said, is our eighteenth 
annual meeting. Upon our rolls of membership aie re 
corded the names of many persons who have merited and 
have had accorded to them as high honor and as great 
Ame as worth and success can hope to attain. Some of 
these meet with us no more. Death loves a shining 
mark, and has come among us and taken some of our 
noblest and best, and we meet to day without them. We 
ask your sympathies while we mourn our and your loss, 
and let us together shed tears of love and grief upon their 
honored graves, some green with the verdure of many 
summers, and others marked with yellow moun Is, be- 
speaking the unhealed wounds in the bosom of mother 
earth. Pea^e to their ashes I 

Without disparagement to the dead, we can, with 
pride and promise, point- to the membership of those 
among the living, and who will be present with us this 
. They have come from all parts of the State, and 



here, as elsewhere, are known as earnest and efficient 
workers in the cause of education. They represent all 

?rades of Common Schools, Orphan Schools, Academies 
Colleges, Universities, and the State and National de- 
partments of education. All have come here with one 
common purpose to deliberate, Co discuss, to think, to 
learn, and ultimately so to act that the great cause of 
universal education shall be yet more firmly established 
in the intereits and afflictions of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, to devise such means as will, with certainty, 
secure adequate success to their efforts in the work of 
daily instruction, to advance the material and spiritual 
prosperity of the whole people, and to establish by all, 
and for all, the dominion of intelligence and Christianity. 
This is not a light task, and none but brave and earnest 
men and women would consecrate their lives to a work 
of such magnitude. Their efforts in the past have been 
crowned with a reasonable measure of success, and much 
that is good and valuable in our system of common 
schools has emanated fircm, and had the approval of 
this Association before it was enacted into law by the 
legislature. Our shield has not been wrought by Vul- 
can, nor brought to us by Thetis from Olympian heights, 
and has not, as that of Achilles at Ilium, ^hioned 
upon its disk, in miniature, the types of all the glories of 
earth and sky. It has been wrought by our own hands, 
and ftshioned by our own skill j upon its outer disk, 
glaring full in the faces of our opponents, are engraven 
the symbols of our achievements and purposes ; not the 
mythical glories of imaginary realms, but the tangible 
glories of the highest civilization, - a mo<!ern school house, 
enclosing a live, earnest teacher, sheltering a group of 
happy children, and surrounded by a contented and in- 
telligent community. It may be vanity to speak it, but 
it is none the less true, that those here assembled possess 
as hi)>h a degree of intelligence, culture, virtue and Chris- 
tian integrity as can be found in any voluntary assemblage 
of men and women in this or any other State. 

A word in regard to the Executive Committee. You 
may see by the published programme the character and 
range of topics that will be presented, as well as 
the character and standing of those who will participate 
in the exercises during the sessions of the Association. 
It is our most earnest hope that this meeting will be one 
of the most profiuble and successful in onr history We 
welcome your citicens to our mee:ings while we remain 
in this beautiful hall, and when we shall have left here^ I 
we hope that thu meeting of the Association will be J 
remembered with mutual regard to the honor of the 
citizens of Williamsport and to the members of the 
Association. 

Mr. Geo. S. Banger, President of the Wil- 
liamsport School Boards being called on, said 
that his fellow-citizens were a plain, anpre- 1 
tending people, and when they raid simply '* 
'* You are welcome," it included all that could 
be said. Apart from other considerations, the 
very fact that this city had been selected for 
holding the session, had placed the community 
under an obligation which words could not ex- 
press. He trusted the session would be so 
pleasant and so profitable as to induce a speedy 
repetition of the visit. J 

Dr. Frank Taylor, of West Chester, said ^ 
he hoped we would resolve to stay here the 
balance of our days, and test fully the boun- 
teous hospitality so generously proffered. He 
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did not want to go to Niagara — he would stay 
here, where the girls were all eighteen years 
old, and the saws eighteen inches in diameter 
and making eighteen revolutions per second. 
After going back a century to ' he sublime and 
nobis savage (whom nobody wanted anything 
to do with) we are prepared to appreciate the 
yalue of the civilization, intelligence and Chris- 
tian worth which education has won. Look- 
ing back to the winter of 1852— seeing what 
we asked for then, and what we have since 
accomplished — the question for us in 1871 is^ 
what shall we now ask and strive for? There 
is a great work yet to be done, and this meet- 
ing should leave an impress upon the State, 
orging it onward to the foremost rank of civ- 
ilization and inteUectual culture. 

Prof. J. F. Davis, of Williamsport, was glad 
to meet so many live teachers. These meet- 
ings promote that enthusiasm for our work 
which " makes things go." Too many 
teachers enter upon and remain in the profes- 
sion without adequate knowledge of its nature 
and character, and without proper preparation. 
Those who do not come to Institutes are gen- 
erally of this dead class. These associations 
giye OS broader views, and we reap the benefit 
of each others' experience. 

Mr. Henry Houck, Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools, said our expectations 
were high in coming to this beautiful and en- 
terprising city, and we were not disappointed ; 
bat he thought the Association must have been 
counted in the 1 8,000 population referred to 
in the address of welcome, as the census shows 
only 16,000. Lycoming county had been 
backward in educational matters up to 1865, 
and the progress of the Williamsport schools 
had all been made in the few years since 1868; 
bat they now compare favorably with those of 
other cities in the State. He believed these 
meecings of the Association would be highly 
beneficial, if they only sertred to make us ac- 
quainted with one another— to make us feel 
that we are engaged in one work. He antici- 
pated a pleasant and profitable session. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 
committee on enrollment: Messrs. Geo. H 
Stout, Philadelphia ; £. T .Burgan, Centre ; J. 
L. Harrison, Pittsburgh, and J. S. Walthour, 
Crawford. 

Mr. >V. H. Parker, Philadelphia, moved 
that a committee of five be appointed to revise 
the constitution, said committee to report on 
Thursday morning. The growth of the Asso- 
ciation had made some changes in practice, and 
the constitution needed mod fication to prevent 
its being continually violated. 

The motion was agreed to, and the follow- 



ing committee appointed: Messrs. W. H. Parker, 
Philadelphia; W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh ; Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks, 
and J. E. Wood, Clarion. 

Prof. Jerome Hopkins, of New York, by 
invitation, gave us some music on the piano. 

Messrs. Shedey, Patterson and Bell were 
appointed to audit the account of the treasurer. 

The hours tor opening sessions were fixed 
at 9 A. M., 2 P. M , and 7:45 in the evening. 

Dr. Taylor moved that the teachers who are 
present from New York and other States be 
admitted to membership without the payment 
of the initiation fee. 

After some discussion, the motion was agreed 
to, and after some time spent in enrolling 
members, the morning session closed. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order, and 
Mr. A. O. Newpher moved that the names of 
those teachers of Williamsport who contrib- 
uted to the fund for the Hall be placed upon 
the roll without paying the initiation fee, and 
that they receive the thanks of the Association. 

Several members thought this was a violation 
of the constitution. 

State Superintendent Wickersham said the 
motion was a proper one. Constitutions must 
grow like other things, and the Necessity for 
revision was a sign of healthy growth. Our 
constitution fitted us well enough when it was 
first made, but we have grown out of it, and it 
is now too small. If necessary, let it be re- 
vised every year, to keep pace with our advance. 
He was glad to hear the motion this morning 
to admit the teachers from other states free. 

Prof. Harrison, of Pittsburgh, desired to be 
progressive, but was afraid if we went on in 
this manner we should find ourselves in the 
midst of confusion and disorder. As it is, we 
have neither a written constitution nor a 
record of the past proceedings to furnish us 
precedents. 

Mr. Conly Plotts, of Williamsport, said 
we had done so much of this, that when our 
old clothes are outgrown we will not have 
money enough to buy new ones. 

Mr. Newpher's motion was agreed to. 

The President, Prof. A, N. Raub, then read 
the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS: 

Ladies and Gkntlbmbn : All things considered, the 
school system of Pennsylvania stands second to none in our 
country, albeit some of our neighbors are in a measure 
given to criticising what they deem our want of pro- 
gressiveness. While we admit that our progress might 
have been more rapid, ic must also be conceded that we 
have thus /ar taken no false steps to be retraced, nor 
have we built on any insecure foundation. Our systcna 
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Is Bymmetrical, but its architectural details are probably 
not beyond the reach of criticism. Our educational 
house is comlortable and commodious, but some of its 
internal arrangements are susceptible of improvement. 
Like any other edifice, now and then it needs repair, 
and as modern improvements spring into existence, little 
by little we introduce such of them as we find suitable 
to our needs. Thus, since the establishment of our 
system — which originally provided, simply, that the poor 
of the State should be taught gratis — we have added 
some modern conveniences and necessities in the shape of 
County Superintendents ; Normal Schools, a State Super- 
intendent, and latterly City Superintendents ; but there is 
room and necessity for still greater improvements. First, 
among our present necessities, I name a cloter union 
ietvueen the private an J tie public school interests of the 
State. At present there is an evident lack of harmony, 
and too often the clashing of interest, between acade> 
mies and public schools in one case, and between acade- 
mies and colleges, and normal schools, in the ether, 
awakens jealousy and hatred, which prove only a serious 
detriment to the welfiire of all classes of schools. There 
is room for all and there is necessity for all j let there be 
concessions niade by all that harmony may be secured. 
It will not do for the private school interest to charge 
the public schools with being useless and inefficient 
because unqualified teachers are sometimes employed, for 
rarely it is better to give a child even the simplest rudi- 
ments of an education than none at all. That couplet 
of Pope*s — 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring** — 

though sometimes verified, is in general an absurdity, 
and never would have been uttered by any but the sub* 
ject of a mq/iarchy. Such sentiments neither originate 
nor flourish on the soil of a Republic. Again, it will 
not do for the public-school men to charge the academies 
and seminaries with being aristocratic. If a man see fit 
to send his sons and daughters to such an institution as 
ofiers m rt extended train'ng than they can get in the 
necessarily limited sphere of the public schools, he is 
making a good investment of his money, and we have 
00 right to quarrel with him. You and I would do the 
tame thing. If thoie having charge of the public schools 
refuse or neglect to furnbh proper school apparatus, or teach 
anything beyond the simplest rudiments, the man who offers 
ss through his private school what we desire, but cannot 
secure in our public schools, is doing us a favor which, in 
gratitude, we cannot fail to appreciate. True, both 
classes of schools have their serious defects. The best 
of gardens is not without weeds, and schools, like gar- 
dens, now and then need weeding out. 

The standard must be raised in all classes of schools. 
The terms high school and academy have come to mean 
almost anything, and sometimes almost nothing. We 
have high schools in our State with a graduated course of 
instruction, which, when completed, insures for the stu- 
dent ready admission into the junior class of our best 
colleges ; and we have again academies and seminaries, 
whose teaching force consists of a single individual, and 
he not always qualified for the work, with a course of 
instruction beginning with the alphabet, and extending 
indefinitely. A little Latin, or a little Greek, or some 
of the natural sciences, are thrown in, and this fashion- 
able institution is called an academy or seminary, with as 
much claim to the title as an ape (and I am anti Dai- 
winian) has to being called a man and a brother. 

There should be a distinctive sphere defined for each 
class of institutions. If a public school rises no higher 
than the grade of a grammar school, let us call it by its 



proper name. It is not to be dignified with a tiile which 
only betrays its own littleness. If a private school act simply 
as a resc rt or retreat for those who are displeased with the 
public ichool teachers, or those who fail to keep step 
with public school progress, or those who deem the mass 
of public school pupils as being unfit association for their 
sacred selves, don't attempt to dignify it with the name 
academy or seminary. Ye shades of Plato! what a con- 
trast between these and the original Athenian academii ! 

The same principle should govern our normal schools. 
Instead of lowering the standard, as has now and then 
been advised, it should by all means be elevated. It is 
already too low. The young man who cannot with 
proper discipline master the present normal school course 
had better abandon the idea of ever becoming a success- 
ful teacher. Success can never crown his oflfbrts. If 
the preliminary drill through which he is required to 
pass is too severe, what will be the battles which he 
must fight in the future, unaided and unsupported by a 
superior officer ! The young man who cannot complete 
the present normal school course is a standing proof of in- 
competency somewhere ; it may be in himself, and it 
may be in the management of the institution in which 
he has been a pupil. In any event, let our profession 
never be disgraced, and our normal schools never be dis- 
honored by granting state diplomas to weak-kneed and 
unqualified candidates. 

The present methods of passing candidates for the 
State certificate seem to be as various as the diffisrent 
counties in which the candidates make application. 
While in many counties the candidate is required to pass 
a searching examination before the proper committee, 
and thus prove his merit, in many others certificates seem 
to be given out by wholesale, on the principle — ** you 
tickle me, and Til tickle you." Merit seems not always 
to be a matter of consideration. Since these certificates 
are permanent, either let us all go free of examination, 
regardless of qualification, and thus all rank as professors, 
or let OS all be examined, and as nearly as possible to the 
same extent, and thus prove our fitness and establbh our 
claims to the title we bear. We must have uniformity^ 
or our State certified 'e will be as worthless and as mean- 
ingless as have lately become the honorary titles conferred 
by second-rate colleges. 

There is a pressing necessity for better trained teachers. 
Our normal schools as at present conducted fail to supply 
one- fourth of the demand. It is, alas ! too true that 
teachers all through the State are too poorly paid. There 
is but little inducement to rem tin in the profession. 
While men with but half an idea, and that not their own, 
or if their own but partially developed, can enter almost 
any business and in a few years earn fs:T themselves at 
least a comfortable home, the ill-paid teacher is compelled 
to tread the same ground from year to year, with as little 
money at the end as at the beginning. To have better 
trained teachers we must have better salaries. Let such 
salaries be paid as will enable men of family to support 
respectably those dependent on them, and lay aside a rea- 
sonable amount for future needs, and the demand for 
good teachers will always be well supplied. Let teachers 
be treated with the same humane consideration as are 
other mortals, and they will exhibit the same content. 
Teaching is an honorable calling, it is true ; but honor 
will not satisfy the cravings of an empty stomach, nor 
warm the chiils of a freezing back. Honor is an excel- 
lent thing to die with, but a most unsubstantial thin^ 
with which to supply life. 

And now, as a partial solution to this problem, let me 
say, the State must be more generous in its appropriations. 
The amount of appropriations granted to public school 
uses by this rich old Commonwealth has been, to say the 
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best, abiurdly small. And the samp may be taid of its 
Bormal school appropriation. While New York spends 
iti hundred thousand*, and thus enables its normal schools 
to spring into being aa if by magic, our State grants the 
meagre sum of $15,000, after the schools have, with the 
most painful efforts, struggled into a crippled existence, 
igalo, while our neighbor provides normal instruction 
free by appropriating annually about $140,000, our State 
grants but little more than one tenth as much. Our 
normal school policy is in a measure still illiberal. Did 
the State grant, as it should, at least $50,000 to each 
normal school when first founded, our twelve normal 
tchools would all be erected and be in successful opera- 
don within a year. But with our present policy, unless 
wme Herculean efforts are put forth, a quarter of a cen- 
tn7 may elapse before we shall see the last one built. 
It is ungenerous, too, that a tew private citizens in each 
district should be required and expected to pay for the 
erection of buildings and the organization and establish • 
ment of schools which are designed to benefit the whole 
State. They are and should be State institutions, and 
the State is bound to give them proper support. They 
are no longer an experiment, but an established fact, and 
let them be recognized as such. If the State bring itself 
into closer communion with them by granting them more 
liberal appropriations, all the better. The State has too 
little control of these institutions at present. They still 
partake too much of the character of private seminaries 
and academies, and too little of the character of broad 
State institutions 

Were our own State appropriatiadons at present as 
liberal proportionately as thirty years ago, there would be 
granted annually for public school uses over three mil- 
Inn of dollars. What might we not accomplish with 
this magnificent sum at our disposal } Let this amount 
be appropriated to our public school cause, and the people 
will be relieved of the heavy burden of taxation under 
which many sections of the State now struggle to keep 
the schools ope n the minimum number of months con- 
templated by the law. Corporations and monopolies, 
which in the main pay this tax, would thus be 
enabled to accomplish an untold amount of good in a 
wij their charters never contemplated. As our State 
Saperintendent in his last annual report very truthfully 
remarks : "An increase in the State appropriation to 
schools would not impose any heavier burdens upon the 
people in the shape of taxes, but tend to relieve them of 
a portion of those under which they now labor — not to 
take money out of their pockets, but to put money into 
them." 

We do not ask that all this appropriation be given to 
the public schools. We want free instruction in our 
Bormal schools, and we want firee colleges. We want 
the efibrts of such institutions as Lehigh University, and 
others in which free instruction is given, seconded by 
every college-in oar State. Let us have free high schools, 
or, if you please, call them free academies, and to enable all 
these institutions — public schools, academies, normal 
Khools and colleges — to give a thoroughly free and 
thoroughly sabstantial education, grant them liberal 
appropriations. Let the representatives of the people be 
more liberal, that people themselves may be more liberal, 
more intelligent and more broadly cultivated. 

Another pressing need is a more systematic method of 
condncting county Institutes, and probably better sys- 
tematised instruction. Some counties have been pecu- 
Barly fortunate in the selection of County Superintendents, 
who have been able firom the beginning to awaken a 
great interest in the Institute, and make it a success. 
Many others with efficient superintendents fail in a meas- 
Bre because they cannot secure first-class instructors with 



the small approprianon granted by law. As a result, a 
portion of the already small number of teachers in the 
county remain at home, and the Institute, while it may 
not be a total failure, can be called but little else. There 
should be a remedy for this. Teachers in small or 
sparsely settled counties should have the same facilities 
and the same quality of instruction offered as tho&e in 
the more favored counties of the State. There is no 
reason why they should be made to rest satisfied with a 
few talks on education by clergymen, or lawyers, who 
have not made Institute instruction a study, or by the 
crude and unsystematized efforts of their own unpractised 
and inexperienced fellow- teachers, while those in other 
counties are reaping the benefit of instruction from the 
lips of men who have made teaching and methods of 
teaching a life study. There are men who are peculiarly 
fitted for the post of Institute instructors, just asthrre are 
men peculiarly adapted to the professions of law and 
medicine, and it should be the privilege of every body of 
teachers in an Institute to be instructed by these men. 

Our law as it stands at present is defective, because 
while it grants to some counties the small sum of $200, 
it grants to many others a still smaller amount. If an 
Institute can be barely successful on $200, wh»t are its 
chances when less than one- third of this is available? 
Th's defect might be remedied by the appointment of a 
Board of four instructors by the Sute, at a salary about 
equivalent to what is now granted by law fi-om the 
respective county treasuries. This S'ate Board could act 
as examiners of all candidates for the State Permanent Cer- 
tificate, and the classes for graduation at our State normal 
schools. Institute work requiring most of their time 
during fall and winter, and exanainations during spring. 
They will have enough to keep them busy, and enable 
them to earn their salary. 

Each member of the Board, while competent to in* 
struct in all the branches usually discussed before an In* 
stitute, may be specially qualified in some particular de- 
partment or departments. 

This Board should be appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent, irrespective of creed or party, on the ground of 
special fitness alone, and should hold office the same 
length ot time as the appointing officer. The State 
should then be so apportioned that two adjoining counties 
may hold their Institutes at the same tlmr, thus enabling 
each member of the Board to attend two Institute! each 
week, without much extra travel, and each Institute to 
receive and enjoy the instruction alternately of two mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Some of the special advantages of such a Board would 
be: 

X. Each Inscitute in the State would be enabled to en- 
joy the instruction of men especially qualified and adapted 
to the work. * 

2. The Institute work would become better systema- 
tized and more practical in its character. 

3. The standard of qualifications for a Permanent 
Certificate, or a normal school diploma would, be more 
uniform. 

4 A State Certificate would in all sections of the 
State be prima facie evidence that its holder was well 
qualified, and merited all that the certificate set forth. 

This idea of a State Board is put forth in this crude 
shape, with the earnest hope that it may prove the little 
leaven which shall leaven the whole lump. 

Let us, then, have a closer union between private and 
public school interests; a higher standard in all our 
schools ; a uniform standard for all State certificates $ 
better trained teachers with reasonable salaries ; more 
liberal State appropriations, and a State Board of examin* 
ers and instructors, and our system will stand far in 
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advance of that of any other state in this great republic. 
DR. THOS. H. BURROWES — IN MEMORIAM. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham then read the fol- 
lowing series of resolutions, a4 a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of the late Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes : 

Whereas, Since the last meeting of this astociatiiyi 
it has pleased Divine Providence to remove by death 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, LL. D., one of the earliest 
friends and warmest advocates of our common-school 
system; therefore 

Resolved^ That the death of Dr. Burrowes is to us a 
source of profound sorrow. 

Resolved f That as a man, as a citizen, and as an edu- 
cator, the deceased deserved well of his fellow- men. 

Resolvedf That in a special manner, as a body of 
teachers, we recognize the following as among the great 
services of the deceased to the cause of education: The 
practical organization of our common-schi>ol system, as 
its head in 1836, 1837, and 1838, and. the putting of it 
into full and successful operation ; starting the Scieol 
yournalfZnd editing it for nearly nineteen years; valu- 
able assistance in founding this association in 18 52, and in 
promoting its interests in subsequent years; framing the 
normal school law of 1857; three years of educational 
work as State Superintendent of Common Schools from 
i860 to 1863 ; and carrying into effect the plan for the 
establishment of a system of schools for the education and 
maintenance cf the destitute children of soldiers and sail- 
ors orphaned by the war of the Rebellion, and supervbing 
for three years the schools thus established. 

Resolved, That we pledge our active co-op^ation in 
any effort that may be made by those more intimately 
connected with the deceased to express in some suitable 
way gratitude for services rendered by him to the cause 
of popular education, and to perpetuate the memory of 
his good deeds. 

ResJved^ That a copy of the:e resolutions, signed by 
the officers ofthe association, be transmitted to the family 
of Dr. Burrowes. 

In presenting the resolutions, Mr. W. made 
the following remarics : 

In what I shall say upon the adoption of 
these resolutions, I shall not attempt an analy- 
sis of the character of Dr. Burrowes, nor the 
di:cussion in detail of his claims as an educator. 
Some day I shall undertake that task, in fulfill- 
ment of a promise made him years ago, and 
will perform it as best I can. To day, I shall 
refer only to the services mentioned in the 
resolutions. 

Dr. Burrowes was not the father of the Com 
mon School System of the State, in the sense 
of planning it ; but it was he who put it into 
successful operation, as its head, during the 
years named. During the eighteen months 
between the establishment of the system in 
1834, and the time when he took charge of its 
administration, but little had been done. Out 
of 907 districts in the State, only 93 had put 
the system in operation, and there were but 
451 schools, and 19,864 scholars. Immedi- 
ately, he commenced that work of organiza- 
tion for which, throughout his life, he dis- 



played so rare a talent. He revised the law 
of 1834, and prepared a digest of it ; pre- 
scribed all the necessary forms; carried on the 
immense correspondence incident to the intro- 
duction of the system ; and when all this labor 
failed to reconcile the difficulties and make the 
whole work smoothly, he went out into the 
State, holding meetings in every county but 
eight, addressing the people, answering objec- 
tions to the law, and explaining its workings. 
The result of all this labor was that when he 
left the department the system was in opera- 
tion in 840 districts, with 5,269 schools open, 
and an attendance of 374,732 pupils. 

He established the Pennsylvania School Jour^ 
nal. In 1852, in the old court-house at Lan- 
caster, a teacher from the country rose and 
offered a resolution that a school journal be 
published in the county, of which Dr. Bur- 
rowes should take charge. He did so, starting 
with less than 50 subscribers. In this, as in 
many other undertakings, he showed a kind of 
faith or trust which to practical men seemed 
altogether absurd. But the publication grew, 
and soon became the State journal ; and, during 
its nineteen years* existence, it has done a great 
work. While it is true that things may have 
been published in it, written by Dr. Burrowes, 
that ought never to have been written or pub- 
lished, still its power for good has been great, 
and its influence has greatly aided in the build- 
ing up of our schooi system. It is but just 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania should recog- 
nize his nineteen years of unrequited labor in 
their behalf; for the Journal was never a 
source of pecuniary profit to him. 

He was one of the founders of this Associa- 
tion. There is one present who will remem- 
ber with me the first meeting of this body at 
Harrisburg in 1852. Dr. Burrowes was Pres- 
dent of the body, and so remained until the 
adoption of the constitution rendered him in- 
eligible by limiting the officers to teachers ex- 
clusively. But he always took a lively interest 
in the proceedings — scarcely ever missing a 
meeting — and often taking an active part in the 
proceedings, especially when great questions 
of State school policy were under considera- 
tion. There are few members who have at- 
tended as many meetings or done as much 
service. 

He was the framer of our Normal School 
law. The idea of Normal Schools is not indi- 
genous to Pennsylvania. The idea of our 
present system of Normal Schools may belong 
to others ; the honor of successfully building 
up the first Normal School undoubtedly be- 
longs to others, but the law under which they 
were organized was written and framed by 
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him. Imperfect is it is, ours is the only organ- 
ically-connected system of Normal Schools in 
(he United States. Under this law, we have 
six schools now in operation, four others pre • 
paring for recDgnition by the State, and the re- 
mainder will be established before three years 
goby. 

These are the noble fruits of his work, and 
many are here to day who have experienced 
their benefits. 

Dr. Burrow es again held the office of State 
Superintendent in i8'6i, 1862, and 1863. 
This was a time of t^ar and the incident ex- 
citeoient, but under his judicious management 
the system was kept up to its full working 
capacity. 

The last of his great services to which I 
shall refer was that of organizing the plan for 
the education of the orphans of our soldiers and 
sailors. No other State has made so generous 
provision for these ; indeed, all the other 
States combined have not done so much in this 
respect as Pennsylvania. Few other men 
would have formed so extensive a plan, or been 
so successful in its accomplishment. 

Between Dr. Burrowes and myself there ex- 
isted for more than twenty years the closest 
friendship. We traveled, roomed, worked and 
counseled together, I trust, for the honor of 
Pennsylvania in her grandest work — the educa- 
tion of her children ; and if a cloud came be- 
tween us toward the last, it has all passed 
away to-day. If he had his faults — as who 
has not ? — ^!et them all be covered with the 
broad mantle of charity, while we cherish his 
many virtues, and revere his memory as one of 
the truest friends of the great cause in which 
we are engaged. 

Prof, Edward Brooks, of Millersville Nor- 
mal School, said that having been intimately 
associated with Dr. Burrowes for several years, 
personally and professionally, he felt it his duty 
to add a few words to what had been so ably 
said. Whi le the common school system may not 
owe its birth to Dr. Burrowes, he was its 
father in the sense of having nursed it, brought it 
it up and developed it from infancy to man- 
hood. He was emphatically the father of the 
normal school system of Penns}lvania. He 
was sensible that the great defect of the sys- 
tem, when he took hold of it, was the lack of 
competent, trained teachers. In his first re- 
port he recommended that a normal school 
department be established in two different col- 
leges at opposite ends of the State, and that an 
appropriation of $10,000 be made for that 
purpose. Id his second report (1837) his 
ideas are more fully developed, and he recom- 
mends the establishment of two normal schools. 



distinct from colleges, and gives an enlightened 
plan for their management. In his report of 
the winter of 1838 he seems to have fully ma- 
tured his ideas, and presents one of the ablest 
papers, if not the ablest, upon the subject of 
education, ever written in this country. Those 
ideas were germinal and prophetic ; from them 
grew the law which he afterward framed, 
and under which our normal schools have 
grown up. 

Dr. Burrowes was a large man, with a large 
brain and large ideas. Years ago he advocated 
the erection of homes for the common school 
teachers, with gardens. In a large sense, the 
title of father of the common school system 
may justly be bestowed on him. 

But he is dead. His place is vacant to-day. 
The hand that penned the law is resting be- 
neath the sod ; the brain that developed these 
ideas is moldering to dust; the voice that so 
earnestly advocated them is hushed to silence. 
It is my sad privilege to drop a tear to his 
memory, and to lay my humble chaplet of eu- 
logy upon his new-made grave. 

The best monument to a good man is the 
gratitude of the people whom he has bene- 
fited; and that monument the teachers of 
Pennsylvania will to-day erect to Dr. Bur- 
ro wes*s memory. 

Mr. Conly Plotts, of Williamsport, added 
a word in memory of an old friend. He well 
remembered the convention which formed this 
Association, and the labors of Dr. Burrowes. 
With regard to the paternity of the system, 
so far as that honor could belong to a county, 
it should be awarded to the county of Lancas- 
ter. He had always looked upon Dr. Bur- 
rowes as a great educator, and could not let 
this occasion - pass without some words of tri- 
bute to his memory. 

Mr. E. T. Burgan, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Centre coun:y, said that in 1868 the 
trustees of that institution fixed upon Dr. Bur- 
rowes as the man to reconstruct and reorganize 
it. He accepted, witlK the condition that he 
should have its entire management in his own 
hands. He undertook to harmonize the phys- 
ical labor and the educational departments, and 
was engaged in that work up to the time of his 
death. On behalf of the faculty and trustees, 
he would say that his efforts had been emi- 
nently successful, and that the institution was 
now working better than any other of similar 
character in the United S rates, and stood on a 
firmer foundation than ever before. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok said that soon after he 
reluctantly entered the School Department he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Burrowes, then the 
recognized common school oracle of the State, 
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who called to see about his unfulfillec! contract for 
the preparation of the Pennsylvania School 
Architecture, and Mr. H. afterwards became the 
medium through which the manuscript and 
proof-sheets passed between the author and 
the State printers. Their personal and semi 
official relations became quite intimate, being 
in harmonious accord much of the time, but 
sometimes differing widely on practical ques 
tions of school policy ; the one having the 
central inside view and responsibility, and 
the other judging from an outside and some- 
times local stand-point; the one the official 
right, the other being constitutionally aut 
Ceesar aut nullus. Mr. H. sometimes encoun 
tered the weight of criticisms that were neither 
just in themselves nor encouraging to the 
workers in the arduous field of school opera- 
tions. Mr. H. said it was not until after he 
left the Department, and could look at it from 
the outside, and watch the movements of his 
two immediate successors, that he realized how 
much more and better had been accomplished 
than he himself supposed, when in the thickest 
of the fight. Mr. H. wrote the law and pro 
cured its passage, making the School Journal 
the organ of the Department, but it was, to a 
considerable extert, a disappointment to both 
the Department and the Editor; and, not«vith. 
standing the service it did render, and the 
heavy sacrifices its proprietor made to sustain 
it, yet there were years when the speaker felt 
that an intelligent and rapid amanuensis in the 
Department, and the publication of official de- 
cisions in the daily papers at the seat of govern- 
ment, would have been more serviceable than the 
Stat: subscription to the Journal. It was, how- 
ever, steadfastly maintained and not suffered to 
lapse, and a more promising era has now been en- 
tered upon. In saying this much, Mr. H. 
was not unmindful of the sacred maxim — 
De tnortuis nil, nisi bonum — nor in the slightest 
degree disposed to violate its spirit in this or 
•ny other case. In after years, when Dr. B. 
had invited him to join in the administration 
of the Soldiers' Orphans' School, and do the 
traveling field-work, old school afiairft were 
talked over, and in the light of newly commu- 
nicated facts, of which he had not before been 
cognizant. Dr. B. was just enough to admit he 
had not understood the real situation of affairs 
on certain controverted subjects, and gave 
credit that had befo7e been withheld. And 
now let all causes of difi^erence be buried 
out of sight, and the green turf rest lightly 
above him. 

Mr. Hickok then referred to Dr. Burro wes's 
large mental calibre, and suggestive fertility of 
resources ; and the great ability displayed in 



shaping an early school policy, and molding 
the organization of the system in its infancy — 
citing ^is last annual report in 1839, as, under 
the circumstances, one of the most remark'' ble 
documents in our educational annals ; he being 
at the tim^ a very young man, much younger 
than any of hts successors in office, and without 
precedents to guide him. 

Our Ncrmal school law was written by Dr. 
Burrowes in compliance with a private request 
from the speaker himself to prepare a bi.l em- 
bodying State Superintendent Gurtin's recom- 
mendations upon the subject in his annual report 
for 1 8 $6. The manuscript, which came in a 
few days, was accompanied by a private note, say- 
ing : << If you get this bill through, it will be the 
best day's work I have ever done, and the best 
winter's work you have ever done." 

The bill did get through, " by the skin of its 
teeth," as an administration measure, near the 
close of the session, chiefly through the tact, 
address and influence of Col. Curtin, as head 
of the School Department and premier of the 
administration. 

The suggestive paternity of the law is un- 
doubtedly due in its general features to Benja- 
mine Bannan, Esq., of Pottsville, whose elab« 
orate letter upon the subject to Gov. Pollock, 
in the winter of 1855, had, in the course of 
current correspondence, been forwarded to 
Dr. Burrowes for him to look at, and he re- 
tained it, and it was never returned to the de- 
partment. That letter and the development 
of the Millersville Normal School were un- 
doubtedly the germs that brooded in the mind 
of Dr. Burrowes, until at the right moment 
they ripened into the law as it came from his 
hands. 

Amongst his latest correspondence with Dr. 
Burrowes, shortly before his death, not having 
heard of his illness, was a request, from data 
furnished, to prepare a bill for the re- organ- 
ization of the Philadelphia school system, 
which has largely outgrown its swaddling 
clothes, and needs extensive reconstruction. 
If he had lived, that service would no doubt 
have been promptly rendered. 

In reply to other speakers, Mr. H. remarked 
that the entire agency of Thaddeus Stevens in 
our School affairs, consisted of two speeches 
in the House at Harrisburg; one in 1835 in 
defense of the Common Schools, in which he 
proved, by a dollar- and cent argument, that the 
Common Schools were cheaper than the pauper 
schools which they supplanted ; and the other, 
by far the most eloquent of the two, in 1838, 
in behalf of higher inst'f jtions of lei ning^ 
which he thought ought to be, and he hoped 
would be, republished in the School JournaL 
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The printed copy hid fired his zeal, and 
liodled his imaginttion in his student days, at 
die dme of its delivery, and he had *not lost its 
iospiration yet. 

One of the oldest fathers of our school 
lystem was probably Samuel Buck, a wealthy 
bachelor of Philadelphia, recently deceased at 
arery advanced age, who procured his elec 
tion to the legislature for no other purpose 
than to establish schools for the people, and 
having gained his point retired permanently to 
private life. 

Another patriarch in the cause was Hon. 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Bucks county, after- 
ward President Jackson's Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was the power behind the 
throne in Gov. Wolf's administration, and is 
said, in an emergency, to have dictated coer 
cive terms in defense of the cause, that were 
complied with. 

In closing, Mr. H. thought the resolutions 
presented were judicious, discriminating and 
just, and he could vote for them cheerfully, as 
well as for any other testimonial that might be 
proposed. He thought, however, that the 
best and most appropriate monument to Dr. 
Borrower' memory would be the publication 
in book form of his educational writings and 
addresses. 

Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, 
R. I., said no single State could fairly claim so 
distinguished an educator as Dr. Burrowes. 
Rhode Island claimed her share in him, as one 
of the great educators of the country. His 
name was well known there, and highly hon 
ored. He was one who wielded a powerful 
influence among teachers, and in his death had 
Allien one who was a power in the cause. 
Having known him personally and by his 
writings, he had desired to say a word of 
respect and honor to the memory of a great 
and good man. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

The resolutions of respect to the memory 
of Mr. Wm. F. Wyers were postponed until 
to-morrow morning. 

State Superintendant Wickersham offered the 
following, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolvtiiy That a committee of five be appointed to 
devise a plan for the erecdon of a suiuble roonunent in 
the Capitol grounds at Harrisburg to commemorate ihe 
services of the chief found en and most distinguished pro- 
moters of our common school system, and repjrt it to the 
association at its next meeting. 

After some statements concerning the pro- 
posed excursion to Niagara, adjourned. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 
The academy was crowded, and the even. 



ing's eze-cises opened with the reading of an 
essay by Miss Jennie Reighard, of Williams- 
port ; subject : 

LABOR AND REST. 

Labor and Rest are the two great lessons which the 
world first learned from its Divine Author. From Hi» 
labor sprung its existence and in His rest originated the 
day of its sacred repose. These lessons were taught in 
the creation of our planet and its is habitants, and they 
still speak to us from every change in the outward life of 
the one, and may srill be learned from every advance stei> 
in the progress of the others. 

At a small distance below the barren and rocky sur- 
face of our earth, there are to be found the treasure 
houses which, when unlocked, as many of them have 
been by the hand of labor, have proven the great source 
of our material prosperity. But these riches are not alto- 
gether the product of human skill and toil. They are now 
to be found, because ages ago, in the bygone time, the 
clouds, the air, the sunshine, these quiet workers of God^ 
were over this same surfiice fostering into being a luxu- 
riant vegetation. As some of the world's benefactors are 
but poorly appreciated by those who mingle with them in 
life, and are understood only by their coming fellow men, 
so this vegetation may have been little prized by the 
people who then walked amid its shadows and enjoyed its 
fi-agrance; but it is none the less valued now, since 
the bpie of ages has not only crystallised its leaves, and 
twigs, and branches, into mines of wealth and gems of 
beauty, but has also brought forth a race of people better 
fitted to appreciate this value. 

As generation afber generation of men passed from the 
stage of action, so, one by one, each of these silent mem- 
bers of the woodland worked out its life mission and 
sank to rest in its leafy tomb. The roll of centuries 
covered up their last vestige from the gaze of humanity. 
No firuitful soil or grateful sunshine can ever again walce 
them from theii deep s.'umber, and invest them with the 
vigorous life which they once possessed. But, even in 
this state of rest, they are no less useful to mankind. The 
same trees which graced the lawn, gave beauty to the 
forest, or furnished shelter to the weary traveler in the 
ages agone, are now brought forth in a different form, to 
drive out from our homes the wintry blast, to deck with 
beauty the halls of art, and to so light up our cities and 
towns as to almost change their midnight into sunshine. 

It is thus through the agency of labor that the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms are made to contribute to our hap- 
piness. The work of the Divine Architect, slowly de- 
veloping the earth, and keeping the universe in motion, 
furnishes the strongest incentive to human labor, and 
leaves it to adapt the varied forms of inert matter to our 
convenience and comfort. 

The same relation exists in the intellectu.l world. 
God is himself the Great Educator. The whole earth,, 
with its glittering rivers, grand old mountains, and shad- 
owed vales, is His laboratory. The steel blue canopy of 
the stars is the map which he spreads out before us ; the 
broad expanse of ocean, the canvas thrown out upon 
which He paints the beauties of the earth and mirrors 
the glory of the heavens. In every department of this 
great school the voice of labor is heard. It is murmured 
by the brooklets as they bubble up pure and bright from 
their home on the cragged mountain side, and thence 
work their way to the far-off depths of the valley. 
It is echoed back by the surging river as it marshals its 
tributaries and travels on its winding course through 'farm 
and woodland, until it finds rest in the ocean. Its music 
is chanted by the spheres as they roll in their ceaseless 
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orbits. The sweetness of every flower of the landscape, 
and the fragrance of every leaf of the forest, are freighted 
with the perfume of labor. 

"With such a teacher and under such a system of 
instruction, it is strange that there are any idlers. Idleness 
iinds no encouragement. It is an unnatural condition, 
and hence it is that childhood is in many cases the most 
busy time of life. The first faint efforts of mind and 
body are then continually called forth by the attractions 
of surrounding nature. If no effort is made to go be- 
yond the boundary line of these first attractions, the 
mental and moral growth stops, the wheels of progress 
stand still, and the busy child, sitting down into that inert 
and satisfied condition which we call idleness, becomes 
the worthless man or woman. It is the object of educa> 
tion to so lead out the faculties of the youirg learner 
beyond the circle of knowledge* which afibrds entertain- 
ment in his childhood, that by successive discoveries of 
truth he may never grow weary, but ma) find that rest 
and enjoyment in the contemplation of each truth which 
will invigorate him for additional research, and higher 
attainment Education proposes to make nature no less 
interesting to him in the later years of life than when 
her enchanting beauties first sprung upon his vision, and 
awakened into life the first gleamings of his intellect. 

It is only the earnest, active worker who is in symmetry 
with nature and can appreciate the instructions which 
the is always imparting, that can enjoy rest. There b no 
rest but that which derives its charm from labor. « The 
idlers, who recline along the shaded walks of life, seem- 
- ing to enjoy perfect contentment, know nothing about 
rest. It is only the zealous laborers, who bear the 
** burden and heat of the day," whether they toil in the 
field, the work shop, the State, the church or the school- 
room, who can enjoy the brief moments of repose which 
our pilgrimage afifords. It is these who are fitting them- 
selves for the glorious habitation, where the weary are 
forever at rest. 

Mr. A. F. MacCollin, of Lebanon, sang the 
prayer from Stradella^ accompanied by J. W. 
Andrus, of Williamsport. 

Prof. Geo. R. filiss, of Lewisburg, Pa., read 
the following paper on the 

COMMON RELATION OF COLLEGES AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS TO LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

The relation between the common school and the college 
in reference to liberal education is a theme le >s directly practi- 
cal than would generally be thought appropriate to an occa- 
sion, like the present, but it has clang to my mind as one 
which, on ceveral accounts, might be considered by us 
with advantage. To have clear fundamental ideas of 
the nature and bearing of our work may often be quite 
as important and helpful as to understand the particular 
processes by which we are to reach our end. The essen- 
tial nature, the <*idea " of education, as we are engaged 
in administering it, is a to^ic at least suited to modify the 
spirit in which we labor, and so ultimately to affect our 
practice. 

It is not unlikely that some, on hearing the title of 
my discourse, may revolt at it as implying the marriage 
of unlike species, and think that the relation between 
the common school and the college is like that anciently 
existing between the Jews and the Samaritans, ''who had 
no dealings with each other.'* Many, no doubt, are great 
firiends to the common school who think that colleges 
are a quite superfluous institution, and liberal education 
nther an ornamental luxury than a real advantage to its 
possessor. On the other hand, some who would highly 



prize a liberal education will think strange to hear it 
spoken of "as coming within the scope of the common 
school. Both are wrong in the judgment of your speaker, 
and 1 hope to demonstrate such a relation between schools 
of these two classes, tuch an identity of aim between 
them, that something of dignity may accrue to the pri- 
mary schools, in the estimation of those wbo prise liberal 
education, while the colleges shall seem entitled to some 
favor with the multitude of the fi'iends of common 
schools 

I assume that the college is an agency for the promo- 
tion of liberal education. This character has always been 
claimed by it; and I trust that it will long recognixe 
herein its proper glory, although some circumstances in- 
'iicate that the temptation will be strong to "change its 
glory for that which cannot profit.** The desire for the . 
« popularixation" of higher education, leading to the 
establishment of special courses of study in connectioa 
with colleges, or of separate institutions fur technical 
and practical instruction, but called " colleges,** or uni- 
versities — in this country only a more ambitious name for 
colleges — b in danger, no doubt, of confounding long estab- 
lished distinctions within the sphere of education, and 
rendering doubtful the precise function of the college. I 
still assume It to be the furtherance of liberal education. 
But what is liberal education ? It is evident that a 
definite understanding of this term is indispensable to any 
intelligent judgment concerning either its value or the 
relation in which it stands to any institution whatever. 
And the term, though familiar enough, is by no means 
of so obvious import that, for the purposes of a careful 
discussion, we may leave it to explain itself. We wish 
to employ the words in no novel or capricious sense, but 
to express exactly what they have for ages been intended 
to convey. Yet, if I could call attention to this point 
in a company of intelligent people who had not given 
considerable thought to it, it is almost certain that they 
would have formed a variety of conceptions of the special 
quality of libera! education. It is not all education, every 
one would say. The epithet '' liberal** specializes a kind 
of education with a difference distinguishing it from other 
kinds of the same thing. And obviously we may dia - 
criminate between many varieties of education according 
to the point of view from which we regard it. Thus it 
may be, in respect to the place of its acquisidony 
common school, academic, collegiate or home education } 
with reference to its intended application it may be 
useful, ornamental, theoretical, practical ; with respect to 
the province of our complex being, to which it specially 
relates, it may be physical, intellectual, moral ; of the 
imagination, of the taste, etc., etc., almost without end. 
Perhaps the most ready and common explanation of the 
word *Miberal,** in the phrase liberal education, that we 
should get firom the generality of men, would be "ob - 
tained at college.** A man educated at college would be 
called liberally educated, and so he ought to be if indeed 
he has been educated there. But to define the term 
thus would hinder us from ascribing a liberal education 
to one who might have received an equal or even precisely 
like training and tuition at home or at any other place ; 
whereas it is the main end of this address, to show that 
liberal education is pre-eminently, and of right exclu- 
sively the function of the common school also. In like 
manner I might set aside *' professional** as an equivalent 
to liberal in this connection, which some would proba- 
bly pronounce it, whereas it is no more so than '* me- 
chanical** or "agricultural,** but like these is the very 
antithesis to what we are inquiring about. The lawyer, 
as such, is no more liberally educated than the black- 
smith or miller, as such. 

But "when 1 say that " professional** is the widest sense. 
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indndiDg industrial, and e<]iiivaleiit to '' occupation il/* it 
the andthens to ** liberar* in the plirase before ns, you 
will at once perceive that I understand '* unprofessional/* 
''tiiat wliich has no respect directly to one*s particular oc- 
copadon, business, calling," to be the proper sense of the 
epithet *' liberal." The genus education may, with ref- 
erence to our present inquiry, be divided into the two species 
of professional or special, and non professional, general or 
merely human ; and the latter is liberal education. 

To illustrate : we may suppose a youth to have been 
totioed to some one of the vocations or handicrafrs that 
encounter each other in the grand melee of life, and that 
he is set to acqairc as directly as possible the education 
that should fit him for that. It may need much study 

* or little ; no matter, so long as it all has avowedly this 
cad. Some occapadons may in one view require no 
tfsi^y, in the ordinary sense, at all. The carpenter, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, may acquire hb art, doubtless, 
merely as a routine, by observing and imitating his mas- 
ter workman But even here one can only become an 
mtelligent and thoroughly competent artisan by under 
standing the principles which are involved in his craft, 
and which once understood, enlighten all its processes, 
nggest improvements in them, and give him a more com- 
pkfe certainty of good result. . These principles he may 
xqoire through books, or by the voice of one competent 
8D eipound them ; that is, in effcc^ by schools. Thus^the 
carpenter may get help from the sciences of bjtany and 
chemistry in regard to the structure of his lumber, from 
mathematics in regard to the strength of materials, from 
architecture in regard to the proportion of the parts of 
ttractures on which convenience and beauty depend, &c. 
The blacksmith may profitably inquire into the nature, ori- 
gin, classes of his iron and steel, the chemistry of oxidation, 
of welding of metals j the tanner into the chemistry of 
tanning ; the cloth-dresser into the scientific explanations 
or falling, dyeing, bleaching j while the agriculturist will 
find occasion for acquaintance with geology, animal and 
vegetable phyriology, chemistry, and what not. In each 
of these lines of investigation there is plainly room for 
indefinite research, and there is scarcely any occupation 
that does not open a boundless field of scientific attain- 
ment in order to its most successful practice. 

Assistance in the prosecutionof such studies is a means 
of education; actual attainments of this kind are one 
branch of education* What I would desire to have you 
particularly notice in regard to it is, that it all has refer- 

• ence direcdy to proficiency in some particular business. 
It b good and profitable in so far as it makes the recipi- 
ent competent for his trade. By it all knowledge, all 
coltnre, all discipline, is valued according to its tendency 
to professional fruit. The most important departments 
of study which lie aloof firom this are of no account. 

This is one kind of education, and, certainly, a very 
important one. In the present age, of all ages, and of all 
coantiies, perhaps, in our country, where illimitable fields 
of undeveloped and unexplored wealth invite the search 
and giasp of industry, where the primeval injunction to 
''subdue the earth** seems specially renewed to us, there 
may naturally be a preponderant eagerness for that knowl- 
edge and training by which men can most effectually 
possess themselves of the hidden treasures which await 
acqubition. It is every way rejuonable and right that 
not merely the physician, the lawyer, the divine, but the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the tradesman, the merchant, 
engineer and miner, should have all possibly helpful appa- 
ratus provided for his more thorough mastery of the sci- 
ence, the hittory, the theory and practice of his art. In 
thb view we may congratulate ourselves on the interest 
of late manifested throughout our land in polytechnic and 
agricultural schools, and wish that they may be established 



in sufficient numbers, under such intelligent supervbion 
and with so liberal a supply of means as to bring within 
the reach of every workman all necessary knowledge of 
the principles and practice of his calling. Doubtless the 
wants of the whole community would thus be more ade- 
quately and more cheaply supplied, and a more rapid pro- 
gress of invention and discovery, with a consequent in- 
crease of wealth, and comfort, and general culture, would 
result. 

But, while thus allowing the value of this kind of 
education, and yielding not to its warmest advocates in a 
conviction o( its necessity, 1 deny that it has any claim 
to be called liberal education, or that liberal education is 
otherwise th ;n partially and accidentally promoted by the 
arrangeiqents and institutions which it sets on foot. It 
is special, or practical, or profinuonal education, and I 
have characterized it as the logical antithesis of liberal 
education, which abo we may now the better proceed to 
describe. 

What then it liberal education? It b general — while 
the other branch was special— embracing as far as possi- 
ble all forms of discipline, and departments of knowledge^ 
theoretical— when that wai practical — or at least aiming 
not at all directly at the performance of any business 
calling ; and whereas that was professional, this b kuman^ 
and tends to fit its possessor for the widest circle of his 
responsibilities and dutiesj directly, that is, for what de- 
volves on him as a human being, a man, and only indi- 
rectly for that which pertains to his special vocation It 
b education for its own sake, rather than because of its 
conceived utility in gaini; g a livelihood, which fits one 
for the highest development and efficiency of his whole 
nature; the education of the man as distinguished from 
that of the 'workman. 

In this view of the difference between the two kinds^ 
and the essential nature of each, I am supported by a mul- 
titude of authorities, of divene philosophical tendencies, 
through past generaiions and the present. I will mention^ 
particularly, the name of Dr. Thomas Arnold, head 
master of Rugby school, in England, a great and good 
man, whom I the more readily quote because, in addition 
to a profound acquaintance, theoretical and practical, with 
the matter in hand, he was himself an illustrious model 
of liberal culture, and at the same time instinct with the 
pure spirit of educational improvement, and universal 
philanthropy. " Every man,** he says, ^'from the high> 
est to the lowest, has two businesses ; the one hb own 
particular profession or calling, be it what it will» 
whether that of soldier, seaman, farmer, lawyer, me- 
chanic, laborer, &c. ; the other, his general calling 
which he has in common with all his neighbors, namely : 
The calling of a citixen and a man. The education 
which fits him for the first of these two businesses is 
called professional ; that which fits him for the second is 
called liberal.** The same idea has been expressed by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, with abundant iteration, and by J. 
S. Mill s nor is Professor Huxley's account of liber 1 ed- 
ucation, in reference to its essential aim, in any way in- 
compatible with this. Time will not allow me to multi- 
ply citations as I could wish. 

Nor is thb necessary, since the very term liberal educa- 
tion, etymologically signifies what has now been ascribed 
to it. By '' liberales ** artes, doctrinae, liberalia, studia^ 
the Romans, from whom we have derived the expression^ 
signified studies, occupations, pursuits, befitting a fttt. 
manliber as contrasted with those which they deemed 
menial, servile, viz.: the induttrial avocations, all of 
which had the procurement of subsistence for an end» 
Liberal education is accordingly that which qualifies a 
man for independent human activity, as exempt from the 
necessity of special toil, and at liberty to seek hb own 
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enjoyment in any rational way. In the lame sense, sub- 
stantially, the term in question has continued to be em- 
ployed down to the present time, and as it represents a 
clearly disdnct species of education, which will always 
remain distinct, and always be desired, it seems important 
to adhere strictly to this view. 

But is not this, it is liable to be asked, a haughty and 
aristocratic idea of education-- one which, however it 
might suit the lordly class in a nation of orders and 
castes, insults the equality of our political system ? So 
we have read that men of the masses among us have 
argued and resolved, to say nothing of the delirious utter- 
ances of French or other communists — as if feeling that 
because they have missed or misused the opportunities 
for vkide and generous culture, they would not willingly 
allow any to enjoy them. We have no slaves, i: will be 
said ; and what are ehewhere, or in other times, the 
illiberal, sordid arts of subsistence, are here the common 
occupation of us all, for which our education ou^'ht most 
•directly to prepare us. And this statement touches, un- 
-deniably, on a peculiarity of our condition which is of 
real and great importance. We have no slaves, happily, 
but so neither have we, thank heaven, any masters. As 
we must submit to being our own servants, so are we 
permitted, under God, to be our own lords. That we 
liave severally to follow, and, therefore, all specially to 
fit ourselves for some useful employment, is also true. In 
the sweat of our face we must eat bread. But if we are 
tound to labor we are free, also — most of us, in fact, and 
all equally free, so far as our political privileges deter- 
mine — to rest in its turn, and cultivate, to some extent, 
those liberal studies which attract us as men and as im - 
mortals. Enjoying the immunities of a frtt state, we 
are charged with the responsibilities of ^ee citizens, and 
may reasonably feel ourselves, each in his station, per- 
petually enjoined, as were the Roman magistrates only at 
certain perilous crises, to see to it that the republic* re- 
ceive 00 detriment. And what education do we not 
need for this ^ Especially are we free, as a people, to 
follow that higher vocation, supreme above all others and 
comprehending all, to which we are called as beings made 
in the image of God, capable of His service and subject 
to His final judgment. Thus the more urgently our 
lower engagements press upon us, the more earnestly 
need we beware lest, while professing ourselves the lords 
of the earth, we become its slaves. Our education ought 
to qu lify us in the most perfect manner possible for our 
whole work and office as men, and most perfectly of all 
for the highest and most important part of it. 

Having thus defined the idea of liberal education, 
-shown its worthiness of the esteem in which it has been 
held, and the right of every man to a participation in its 
benefits, it would be in place, if t me allowed, to develop 
a little more fiilly what lies enfolded in that definition, 
to explicate the conception, and to point out the means 
by which it is to be practically realized. Thb general, 
human education includes two branches, as I have, per- 
haps, already intimated ; lies in two hemispheres, so to 
speak ; may be separated in thought, although scarcely in 
practice, into two processes One is self-development — 
the calling forth, exercising, invigorating, perfecting of 
the powers of the man himself. This should secure to 
him the utmost possible physical well-being and hability; 
the accuracy and promptness of peiception through all 
the senses, tenacity, comprehensiveness and readiness of 
the memory; liveliness and regularity of the imagin- 
ation J clearness, strength and symmetry of the under- 
standing; fertility of invention; vigor of will, sensibil- 
ity and refinement of the feelings ; courtesy in manner, 
and an effective capacity to express by tongue or pen 
the thoughts, emotions and will. That is one depart- 



ment of liberal education. The other consists in fur- 
nishing the mind, thus drawn out and quickened, 
with the elements of knowledge, the primary facts, 
seed -truths, concerning the universe in its various as- 
pects and divisions, concerning man in particular, and 
concerning God ; and, moreover, in delivering to it the 
keys of all further knowledge which may be required for 
all the functions, occasions and delights of non -pro^- 
sional human life. I have already assumed that the col- 
lege occupies itself with this departmeut of education. 
Its aim is to include nothing in its course but what is 
important to every man claiming education, and to omit 
nothing (regard being had to the time allowed it, and 
to the average capacities of its pupils), which is most im- 
portant to the intrinsic development and personal equip- 
ment of men in our day for the highest svccess in any 
spe.ial career of exertion. 

And it is obvious, I think, that the business of the 
common school lies wholly within the sphere of liberal 
education, as thus described, and mostly within the 
former and more important branch of it It intends to 
fit its alumni, not for any particular trade or avocation, 
but for life in whatever trade, or in no trade at all. Thmt 
men find what they have there gone through with and 
acquired of great practical utility in their several callings, 
is in no manner inconsistent with this. The same is 
true of every f tage and degree of liberal education. We 
by no means allow a distinction between liberal and use- 
ful education, between liberal and practical, but between 
liberal and professional, between what b useful for all 
and what is useful or practical for one. The essential 
thing is that all seek these advantages simply as men, 
and would need them just as much, let them devote 
themselves to whatever other pursuit they might. 

It would be highly interesting, if we had the time, to 
trace the process of our common school training in re- 
ference to both these branches of culture, and show how 
it conduces to the general result. Taking the youthful 
mind while yet its faculties slumber undeveloped and inert, 
this process calls them forth in their order, perception, 
memory, imagination, judgment, reasoning, taste and 
conscience; gives command over attention, cultivates the 
power of abstract concep'ion, and gives facility and accu- 
racy in the expression of thought. Of all this it is ca- 
pable to a certain extent. All this it has rudimentarily 
efilected in innumerable instances, and if it does not efifect 
so much in all instances it is not from any deficiency in 
the process itstlf, but because it is not adequately taken 
advantage of by some of the parties concerned. 

Thus grammar and the reading of well selected speci- 
mens of our best literature represent the philolo^cal and 
literary department in an entire course of liberal educa- 
tion. This discipline may insure an understanding of 
the laws by which the expression of our mental opera- 
tions is governed, and even when we search more deeply, 
of those by which the operations themselves come to 
pass. This enables us to apprehend exactly the express- 
ions of others, and guards us against the abuse of language 
from which mankind suflFer so deplorably in all their 
weightiest interests. 

Arithmetic stands for the mathematical course, and, 
besides the obvious help aflForded by it to every man in 
those calculations which he finds necessary, it powerfully 
aids in grasping abstract notions, and breaks the youthful 
mind in:o habits of patient and consecutive thought. 
Geography is capable of being so employed that it shall 
typify the natural sciences to the untrained thought of 
the young, as far as such science is possible for them. I 
am by no means satisfied, however, that the common 
school should attempt nothing more in this line of acqui- 
sition. Although natural science, as science, cannot yet 
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I be uughc, it seems to me that the facts on which that 
scieoce rests, facts of natural philosophy, of minerology, 
sQology, and especially of bitany, may be communicate 1 

I to children, through some modification of the object les* 
too, and kindergarten systems, in such a way as while 
facfliiating and enlivening the general work of the school, 
to pecatiarly awaken the habit of obiervation in the pu- 
pil, and to prepare him for an appreciation of that library 
of literature in science which is the distinction of our 
day. To omit preparation for the natural sciences in 
eren the most elementary schools, what can be a more 
piiifol anachronism when Agassiz, and Henry, and Morse, 
and Faraday (although dead he y^t speaketh), and Tyn- 
dall, and Huxley, and Darwin, and Wallace, and Argyll, 
to mention only a few names of English renown, are 
flwding the world with scientific facts and speculations. 
1/ to what has been named, we add facility in writing, 
and the elements of drawing and music, a due proportion 
of which musty I think, smooth the progress of the 
ichool routine while it cultivates the taste, and if we sup 
pose the whole to be administered under the plastic in- 
fluence of a pure, benevolent and pious instructor, we 
certainly see provision made in the common school for 
awakening, drawing out and guiding to a good degree 
of development, most of the leading faculties of the 
mind. 

And this, it is to be ever remembered, is the true, the 
essential education of the man ; the educing or drawin^f 

, oot of the mind out of itself (such being the etymologi- 

j cil import of the word education), the bringing of the 
latent potency of reason to a distinct, full, symmetrical 
coiuciousnets of itself and mastery of its powers ; the 
revelation of a man to himself, what he is, that he may 
clearly see for what God has made him. This, to a con- 
lid.rable extent, common school instruction is capable, as 
we have seen, of imparting. 

When we add that, besides this disciplinar) develop- 
ment of the mind, it can propoitionately supply the prin- 
dplea of that general knowledge which has been shown 
to be one-half of the idea of education, its claim to the 
aalted favor of the community is abundantly justified, 
aad the gratitude felt toward it by so many recipients of 
'its blessings is explained. 

I would be understood to speak, in all this, of com- 
mon schools in thdr simplest form, such, for instance, as 
tbey exist in our strictly rural districts. And, in regard 
to these, I speak rather of their idea, of what they are 
capable of, and do in the most favorable circumstances 
attain. Of course in our cities, larger towns, and even 
in many villages, by the combination of several adjacent 
icbools and the grading of the pupils, general education 
can be carried to a much more advanced stage within the 
the limits of the established system. With such happy 
soccesB is this done in many places, that I wonder how 
any village, or even thickly populated portion of country, 
can content itself without a union or graded school. 
I know well some of the impediments in the public 
mind which obstruct the realization of such an Idea, but I 
must hope that the time is not hr distant when every 
community will have the wisdom and liberality to pro- 
vide the best possible means for the education of Its chlt- 
drca. It is scarcely too much to say that the political 
salvation of our country depends upon this, and upon this 
the proper advancement of civilization and happiness cer- 
tainly depends. 

Ai one deeply interested in the work of college educa- 
tion, I feel the necessity of a more generous, wise and 
earnest application by the people to their own training of 
ov admirable public school-system. As the best admin- 
ittered primary school will contribute most to the gram - 
BUT and high school, so the more numerous and effective 



these more advanced institutions, the mire abundant and 
better grounded supplies will the colleges receive from all. 
For the latter are, I repeat, a mere continuation of the 
series, a further stage only, on the same route. They of- 
fer to those who desire it, aid toward culture, still further 
prolonged than that of the academy and high school, just 
as these do to the nurslings of the common school, and 
for precisely the same end, namely, more complete quali- 
fication for the total function of humanity. These col- 
leges, no more than the common school, propose to train 
their pupils for any particular occupation, but to fit them 
somewhat more completely for the study and practice of 
any occupation to ^irhlch they may be adapted It would 
be eisy to show how, theoretics lly, the same process of 
formal and informing tuition is carried through this 
whole series of schools, by a regular progression but sub- 
stantial identity of means, — philology, mathematics, 
science, logic, literature, hutory, psychology, ethics, sociol- 
ogy, rhetoric ; and as no one can rationally wth to stop 
short with that measure of instruction and menul furni- 
ture which the primary school affords, but will crave the 
advantages of the grammar and high school, so it is 
certain that many who have worthily appropriated them, 
do and will feel that they cannot stop short of the most 
ample personal culture which is to be obtained in the 
land, and will rather wish that it were still more ample. 
So palpable does this Eeem to me, that I have long been 
persuaded that the same reasons which require the pri- 
mary tuition of our children tJ be provided for by the 
State, require also that facilities of general education as 
complete as can subserve the public good, should be offered 
by the State to those who can profiubly avail themselves 
thereof. Whether this can be accomplished in t^ e actual 
circumstances of our people, and if so, how, are questions 
far too wide for me to enter upon now I will only add 
that this is the line — that of general, non professional 
education, in which the duty of the State to co operate 
with individual effort is most clear. Let this be eflfectu- 
ally provided for, and the means of special education for 
the various businesses of life, whether agricultural, me- 
chanical, scientific or professional in the narrower sense 
of the word, are pretty sure to be forthcoming. This, 
however, merely by the way. 

But let roe not, in any of my discriminations between 
the two provinces of education, general and special, be 
understood to disparage the latter. That would be absurd. 
Every man needs both. Liberal education can no more 
qualify a man for a trade, or for the practice of law, than 
the most complete special training for any trade, even the 
law, can qualify him for the general duties of a citizen 
and a man. Let us simply, in reason^s name, keep the 
two things, at least ideally, distinct. As far as practicable 
let us secure to each accomplishment its due order ; first 
the general, then the special j first the blossom, then the 
fruit; first the man, then the craftsman. There needs 
to be a trained man that there may be a thoroughly capa- 
ble workman. 

Should any one possibly hesitate to admit the college 
to such a place in the hierarchy of agencies for the pro- 
motion of liberal and most usefiil education, I would say, 
in drawing towards the close of my remarks, tha- the 
objections apt to be urged to this right of the college are 
the same preci ely as those by which some few avowedly, 
and many tacitly but practically, bring against liberal edu- 
cation in the common school stage of it. Neither of 
them is directly a means of bread and butter. " What 
is the use.^" may be and is asked concerning one as well 
as the other. If it be said that some men without high 
education have risen to exalted positions in business, soci- 
ety, and even (perhaps I might say, especially) in politics, 
80, it may be answered, have they done without any edu- 
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cation (in the school sense) at all, being obliged to lign 
checks for rast amounts with a cross, 'gnorant of the 
fundamental rules of arithmetir, and as much nonpluued 
by *« adjective" as by « aorist" or"g#rund." That is 
but to s«y that a very imperfectly developed and polished 
man may, from the rough force of humanity that is in 
him, become a successful workman. But is this any 
reason at all why the workman should not need also to 
be a finished man } Does it not most !oudly proclaim the 
desirableness that one should, if possible, devote a suf- 
ficient portion of his youth, while his fiiculties are yet 
plastic, and the engrossing cares of life are yet at a dis- 
tance, to the laying of a broad foundation, in personal im • 
provement and beautification, for the professional as well 
as the more general activity of after life ? 

But I have said enough to make manifest that our 
work, iellow-teachers, u one, and that it is a noble work. 
Our common aim is to make men of the undeveloped 
beings subjected to our care, men and women com- 
petent to acquire trades and learn to do business, but, 
also to share all worthy duties and delights as individuals, 
in the family, in society, in the State, and in the king- 
dom of God In this we move in the same direction as 
those who labor to prepare their pupils for any of the in- 
dustries of life; in the same direction, and sometimes on 
a parallel track, although the relation should rather be 
that we, in different stages, conduct the course where all 
youths walk together to the point at which they diverge 
into the several apprenticeships of business life. If their 
work foils of success it is a great calamity ; still only a 
particular setting of the gem is thus lost; but on the 
due accomplishment of our part of the work depends the 
intrinsic manifestation of the qualities of the gem itself, 
its symmetry, its lustre, its beauty, its worth. 

Mr. C, Linn Hcrrick, of Williamsport, 
sang « The Song of Jokes ;'* and, in response 
to an encore, " Who will Save the Left?" 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, ex- State Superinten- 
denty then addressed the Association at some 
length, giving an interesting 

RETROSPECT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

He said the subject assigned him by the committee 
was very comp ehensive in its scope, and, if fully treated, 
multitudinous in its details; but, owing to the late hour 
and hot weather, he would endeavor to present only two 
or three suggestive points, to illustrate the early struggles 
and resulting present prosperity of our common school 
S}Stem, and the true relation which our State bears edu- 
cationally to other States of the Union, which he thought 
was much more creditable than many of our own people 
seemed to suppose. 

There is an evident impression in some quarters that 
because the revised school law of 1854 had not been re- 
pealed, or adversely changed, it had therefore moved 
along of its own momentum, and that there was no 
serious difficulty in administering it, and that it required 
no effort to sustain it. This idea is the reverse of the state 
of the cise. On the contrary, the struggle to sustain it was 
prolonged for more than five years before organized, and 
sometimes very formidable eflforts to break it down were 
given up, and a final victory secured. 

New York had established the county superintendency 
(first oflicially recommended in Pennsylvania in 1834), 
but after two years of effective work, and admirable 
reporting, it was abolished through the hostile influence of 
the wealthy eastern portion of the State. She never 
fully recovered the high vantage-ground then lost, al- 



though a somewhat similar office was subsequently 
created . 

This office was establuhed in Pennsylvania by the act 
of 8th of May, 1854, which also embodied other timely 
and powerful provisions, that, together, almost made a 
new school system, without supplanting the general fea- 
tures of the old one. It had been in operation about 
nine months, proving little more than its own general 
unpopularity, when a change in the State administration 
took place, and, if a merely passive or lukewarm support 
had been given to it, it would have fallen of its own 
dead weight; and its repeal was desired and confidently 
expected in many influential quarten. But the State 
administration that came into power on the X9th of Jan- 
uary, 1855, seized this sinking school system by ita 
drowned locks, and held it up until it could breathe the 
breath of life and stand firmly on its feet. That is the 
truth of history, and the historian who will take pains to 
inform himself on the subject with accurate impartiality, 
will so record it 

This unexpected but firm stand taken by Governor 
Pollock, his eloquent personal advocacy of the cause of 
popular education at meetings held for the purpaie, and 
his resolute exercise of the veto power to arrest retrograde 
legislation, created alarm and provoked determined re- 
monstrances on the part of leading political adherents, 
on the ground that the system was too heavy a load to 
carry, and that its unpopularity would injure the party 
and break down the administration. But his purpose re- 
mained unshaken ; and co his steadfastness in those days 
do we largely owe the flood -tide of prosperity on which 
the system is now so happily floating. The provisions of 
the school law we'e manifestly right in theory, but it was 
plain that it would take half a dozen years to pu: it into 
successful operation, and secure public approval and sup- 
port by its favorable results ; and the imminent danger 
was, that the legislature would knock it to pieces long 
before that time, and with a broken organization there 
could be bLt little hope of a successful administration of 
the system. The Oovernor intimated that it would not 
be done while he was there ; and he was as good as his 
word. 

It was of vital importance to the success of the system, 
1st. That there should be larger State appropriatiiins to 
lighten the largely augmented burthen of local taxation, 
amounting in many districts to 26 mills upon the dollar. 
2d. That the system should be uniform throughout the 
State, and no legislative changes permitted to accommo- 
date local prejudices or difficulties. Mr. H. mentioned 
two incidents to show how hard a task it was to get the 
one and prevent the other. 

I. The act of ^54 had increased the appropriatioa 
from $200,000 to $230,000, to cover the salaries of the 
County Superintendent. These first salaries amounted to 
$26,000 in all, for 64 superintendents ; ranging from 
$150 to $1,500 each. The law required the salaries 
to be paid out of the appropriation to each county ; and 
the people thought thry lost money through this obnox- 
ious office. In practice, the salaries were always paid 
contrary to law, by the State, not by the county ; and !n 
truth the usual pro rata to the districts was not dimin- 
ished. An increase of salaries was indispensable to the 
better working of the office ; but if the pro rata to the 
districts was cut down, a rebellion would be the result, 
and to guard against that danger more money must be 
had. 

At the first session, the House fixed the school appro- 
propriation at $300,000, an increase of $70,000, or only 
12^ cents per taxable. It was not expected the Senate 
would agree to that full amount, but it was not supposed 
there would be any opposition to splitting the difference. 
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Yet, when the time came, a wealthy and advanced edu- 
adooal eastern county sent a representative to lobby with 
cfiecdve influence in the Senate against the appropria* 
dool Mr. H. said, after the first surprise was over, he 
veil remembeied the feeling of depression and disheart- 
CBiBent that came over the Department at the develop- 
ment of this short-sighted and illiberal policy — all the 
more discouraging b^ause it was but the reflex of an 
haaest and deeply grounded public sentiment If this 
was the programme to which they were expected to work, 
they might as well roll up the chart, throw up their hand, 
and let the thing go. If the State required, by law, a 
revolution in school ai&irs, new school houses, and better 
grounds, and furniture, and text books and teachers, at a 
coit in local taxes that the people had never before borne, 
aad would not encourage and help them from her own 
tressuiy — if the rich counties, with their light tax of from 
1} to 6 mills on the dollar, and a 6 to 10 months* school 
term, were not willing that weaker counties, staggering 
lader 12 to 26 mills for a 4 months* term, should be 
helped irom the common treasury for the common good, 
when it did not add a single cent to the State tax — and 
of the money appropriated only three -sevenths came from 
the general Sute tax, — it was inconceivable how they 
could expect the school system to be operated at all, ex* 
cept as a merely local, fragmentary affair, of very unequal 
sad defective character. 

After an acrimonious and bitter debate, the Senate fixed 
the appropriation at $250,000, an increase of $20,000, 
or 3} cents per taxable; and for that the department was 
profoundly grateful. This sum was carried by a majority 
of only one vote, and that came from a quarter where we 
kad,at that time, neither an educational nor financial right 
to expect it. The Senator from Berks county gave that 
CMting vote, and saved us. Mr. H. confessed he had 
bad a kindly feeling towards Berks county ever since. 

1. The antecedents, customs, and circumstances of 
the people were so different in different parts of the 
State, that it was an embarrassing thing to apply a general 
law to all cases chat might arise under it ; and the won- 
der is, not that more and better was not done, but that we 
have a uniform system at all. Time has proved, both 
within and without the State, that the leading features of 
ov Khool system are of more general application every- 
where than any other, and wherever carried out in gcod 
faith, have never failed of success ; proving beyond cavil 
that it is peculiarly adapted to the genius of the Ameri- 
cu people, and to our republican form of government. 

Local difficulties were continually presented to the De- 
partment for adjustment, oftentimes the result of attempts 
tt> bend the law to local prejudices. Failing in this, and 
B eflbrts to change the law, local bills were pressed upon 
the legislature to meet particular cases. These were 
troublesome from opponents of the cause, but when 
noR responttUe parties swung out into the same current, 
it became especially embarrassing. The 41st section of 
the act of *54 authorises county superintendents to annul 
tacber*s certificates ; a very necessary power, vital indeed 
in those earlier years, and profitably applied in all the 
onoties, some earlier, some later, according to their sev- 
eral stages of development. Vet, in 1858, when the 
■Jitcni was still in its transition struggle, leading educa- 
tional gentlemen, of conti oiling influence, presented in 
thii Association resolutions asking the legislature to repeal 
that portion of the law, and all because of a local difli* 
cvlty in a single district i If they had been adopted and 
pRKntrd to the legislature in the then uneasy temper of 
the pablic mindy the repealing movement would have 
been much more sweeping and unmanageable than its 
projectors suspected. Fortunately, the Association saw 
the impolicy and the danger, and rejected the resolutions. 



Allusion was made to Mr, Curtin*a order, convening 
the Superintendents during the sesuon of the legislature, 
to meet them file* to face, and to a rousing speech by 
the Superintendent of Lancaster county. Professor Wick* 
ersham, showing what had been and could be done Ytf 
that oflice. Illustrations were also given, showing the 
dubious position of members friendly to the cause, but 
with an unsafe constituency behind them, and the expe* 
dients resorted to to save them, and at the same tima 
defeat hostile legislation. He said he could only give a 
mere glimpse, from which vastly more, which lay behind^ 
could be infe red, but he was not at liberty now, even if 
there was time, to go deeper into unwritten history. I f 
it was proper, he could give names and facts that would 
create some surprise In connection wifl^ school move-> 
ments. The enlightened and steadfast friends of educa- 
tion in the legislature, in all those years, should be held 
in grateful remembrance. 

Reference was also made to the separation of the 
School Department from the Secretary's office, viewed 
from the standpoint of the public interests, as a right 
thing, done at the right time, and in the right way. 
The present strength and eflicacy of the department it 
the logical result of the discreet severance of the ligature 
at that opportune moment. The patronage and power 
of the Gorernor are now very limited, and the value aad 
influence of such a department as it now is, if an ad- 
junct of the administration, would be hx too great to be 
cheerfully surrendered, if at all, by either executive or 
premier, i'hose who suppose, as was contemplated, that 
the Department could be created in its present proportions, 
at the outset, by a single creative act of assembly, will see 
the impiobability of the thing, in the frict that with all 
the present popularity and usefulness of the department, 
and the public confidence it commands, the appeal of 
the State Superintendent for so simple and obvious a 
necessity as a traveling deputy, which the legislature should 
have granted without a moment's hesitation, has thus 
far been denied. If this slight addition be refiised, what 
chance would there be, even in this promising hour, for a 
full fledged Department by express enactment. Slow 
growth fivm small beginnings, is the law of educational 
progress in thb State ; and the School Department is not, 
and could not have been an exception to the rule. The 
legislature has always been too stubborn for that. 

In those years, while clearing away the rubbuh from 
the foundations, and securely building up the common 
schools, the colleges were elbowed out of the way, for 
the time being, not from choice, but from necessiqr~-> 
both could net be carried } the load would have been too 
heavy. But now the time has come when the higher 
education can be safely and profitably fostered, and should 
be. Not, however, as has been officially intimated, be- 
cause the little learning of the common school has not 
been equal to its mbsion, nor because demagogues im- 
pose upon and mislead the people. Thanks to the per- 
vading enlightenment and infiuence of our common 
schools, demagogues were never at so great a discount as 
now. Never before, in the hutory of our country, had 
demagogues so little power to mislead and impose upon 
the people, nor the average sagacity of the common peo- 
ple moie infidlibly accurate, in the main, in judging both 
statesmen and demagogues; rewarding the one, according 
to opportunity, and in due time discarding the other. 
The point made in the address of Prof. Bliss is well taken, 
that the common-school branches are themselves part of 
a liber il education; the generic paths or starting points 
that, as inclination or opportunity prompts or permits, 
lead out intv all other knowledge. May those pachs be- 
come broader and freer, for every pupil, every year. 

The sturdy perseverance with which Pennsylvania haa 
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moved forward in the line of educational progress, mov- 
ing slow, but taking no backwatd step, has made her 
example felt beyond her own limits, othtr States follow- 
ing, in rotation, in her footsteps — Michigan and Ohio 
being the last to wheel into line on the question of 
school supervision — the influence of our State reaching 
into the New England States themselves. If the unity 
and strength of our system had not been resolutely main- 
tained against all odds, think you these gratifying results 
would be witnessed now ? New York broke down, and 
if we had broken down is it probable that any other 
State would have succeeded, or even ventured upon the 
experiment, when the^e two great States had failed P 

Yes, the struggle has been severe, and the pecuniary 
burthen heavy ; for we have no school lands, or endow- 
ments, or reserve funds, to fall back upon. In addressing 
the New York State Teachers' Association, at Bingham- 
ton, in 1857, Mr. H. said he stated the fact that Penn- 
sylvania was then paying $2,500,000 a year of school 
tax ; and was informed, after he left the stand, that New 
York would not bear that burthen for a single year, but 
would throw it off. What would they say Xp our 
$8,000,000 in 1 87 1 ? About 1858, Illinois reorganized 
her school system after an examination of our laws and 
reports, and the superintendent's biennial report gave ofH- 
cial credit to this State for a large share of the work ; 
and other striking facts could be cited. 

If you will carefully trace the school history of the 
several States, in chronological order, since 1 8 54. you 
will find that Pennsylvania hu not only not lagged tar- 
dily in the rear, but has now probably the best organized 
school system, and, by the force of her example, prac- 
tically assumed the position, and exerted no little of the 
commanding influence of a leader amongst the common 
sehool States of the Union. Be it your ambition to not 
only maintain what has already been secured, but to 
make the augmenting harvests of the future still more 
abundant and bountiful. 

The Association then adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The session was opened with prayer by 
Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown. 

MR. WILLIAM F. WYERS — IN MEMORIAM. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks, introduced 
the resolutions of respect to the late Vice Pxes- 
ident of the Association, in the following re- 
marks : 

Mr. Pretident: It is with no Ordinary emotions of sad- 
ness that I rise to announce what has already fallen upon 
all our ears, and weighed heavily on all our hearts 
Since our last annual gathering, a well-known member 
and former President of this ^Asociation, Wm. F. Wyers, 
has accomplished his earthly mission, and now rests from 
his labors. His manly form and cheerful countenance 
we shall see no more at our yearly convocations. Never- 
more shall we hear words of wisdom from those lips. 
Nevermore shall our meetings be enlivened by those pe- 
culiar and charming sallies of innocent wit. Nevermore 
shall we grasp in cordial friendship that hand ever ready 
for generous deeds. Death, who, in the beautiful and 
expressive language of the Latin poet, with whose silvery 
utterances our departed friend was as familiar as with his 
native German or his acquired £nglish — "Death," who 
'' knocks with equal pace at the doors of cottages and 
palaces of kings" — who knocks but once and always finds 
the occupant at home j has stopped for a moment with 
his chariot at the door of him whom we mourn to-day. 



Neither the tears of friendship, the prayers of filial afiec- 
tion nor the agonies of wedded love, could stay the hand 
of the destroyer. He "loves a shining mark.** Re- 
morseless and inexorable, with grim indi^erence he seizes 
his victims and bears them away. Could human learn- 
ing have claimed exemption from his stern decree, we 
had not here been called to mingle our tears. Could a 
confiding heart and generous hand have secured immu- 
nity from the sad appointment for humanity, we had not 
mourned to-day. But grief and sorrow are unavailing. 
We can only cast a flower on his new-made grave, and 
drop a tear to his memory. 

Mr. Wyers was the son of a Lutheran clergyman, and 
was born in the north of Germany on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 18 12. His three brothers and an only sister died 
in early life, leaving him the only surviving child. Hav- 
ing been instructed by Us father until fourteen yean of 
age, he then attended for four years a classical school be- 
fore entering the University of Heidelberg. He com- 
pleted his studies and received his diploma at Lcipsic. 
After a short time spent in travel, he taught three years 
in the family of a rich nobleman. Becoming an active 
republican of that day, and having published an article 
that aroused the hostility of the authorities, he was noti- 
fied to leave the country in twenty-four hours, or suffer 
arrest. With only seventy five dollars in his pocket he 
started at once for America, and landed at Baltimore in 
May, 184Z, thirty years old, ignorant of our language, 
without knowledge or experience in manual labor, with- 
out friends, and with not money enough to pay for a day*s 
board. 

I will not take time to detail to you, as I have heard 
from his own lips, his trials ; his labors, with blistered 
hands and feet, in the copper and chrome mines oi Mary- 
land; his success in starting an evening class for the 
study of the German language ; the visit from one 
of the trustees of the New London Academy, who 
found him up to his knees in water searching for 
chrome; his appointment as teacher of Latin and 
Greek in that institution, and as principal in 1846; his 
removal to West Chesier in 1853 ; his appointment as 
principal of the West Chester Acaderny, in 1855 ; and 
of his labors and success since. I leave it for another, 
Geo. L. Maris, County Superintendent of Chester 
county, long a pupil and for years a teacher under him, 
to speak of the labors and generous deeds of those years. 

A few words, Mr. President, in regard to the charac- 
ter of our friend, and I have done^ And* I will be very 
brief. 

Mr. Wyers was an industrious man. He arose at five 
o'clock in the morning and gave himself to the labors of 
his school, with an unspent and unsparing devotion, until 
late at night. Some principals have great tact in making 
their teachers work ; Mr. Wyers had great zeal ibr work- 
ing himself; and what he may have lacked in tact and 
management, he more than made up by a tireless in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Wyers was a scholar. In classical learning es- 
pecially he had few equals His memory was so tena- 
cious that he could repeat page after page from Latin and 
Greek authors whose works he had not seen for thirty 
years. His knowledge of history was remarkable Those 
who heard him at our last meeting in behalf of the read- 
ing of the Bible in our schools will remember how familiar 
he was with the civilization of ancient times, and how 
strikingly he portrayed what Christianity had done for 
mankind. 

Mr. Wyers was a public -spiritol man. No matter 
of public interest ever failed of his sympathy and support. 
It was refreshing to witness with what positive pleasure 
he engaged in self-denying labor and generous benefac • 
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don. He slighted nothing that he undertook; never 
Ibrgot and never neglected an appointment, however un- 
important. 

Mr. WyerB was a patriotic man. His chosen country 
be loved with an ardor that put to shame many " to the 
manor born." With too many, love of country is a 
computable interest ; with him it was a passion. 

Mr. Wyers was a Christian. I. make little account of 
hts position as a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
I make little account of his having professed his faith af- 
ter he had arrived at the maturity of his manhood. I 
make little account of those moralities and that consci- 
entiousneti which arc so beautiful, useful and commend- 
able, and of which chiefly the world takes note, and 
which, for that very reason, are often so delusive as tests 
of leal character. But I do make account of that tho- 
rough penitence for a wrong done, and that whole-souled 
confession of the faults into which his ardent and impul- 
sive nature often led him, which those who knew Mr. 
Wyen intimately, knew him so frequently to exercise 
and practice. For, after all that can be said of conscien- 
tiousness, integrity and rectitude — all so beautiful and 
desirable--it is alike the testimony of human experience 
and of divine revelation, that not the sanctimonious, fast- 
ing, tithe-paying, street- praying, 'self-righte. us pharisee, 
but the penitent publican, the confessor and repairer of 
his wrongs ; not the zealous, conscientious, persecuting 
Saul of Tarsus, but the repentant and believing apostle to 
the gentiles, is the man after God's own heart. And 
luch was he whose place among us now is vacant. His 
infirmities were chiefly those incident to' a fervid and 
earnest nature like his. Speaking here as his faithful 
friend, I wiuld not represent him as he was not. And 
in view of his whole character, I ask you to cherish his 
memory as an accomplished and courteous gentleman, a 
sealoDS and laborious teacher, a warm hearted and unsel- 
fiUi friend, a trustworthy and useful citizen, and an ac- 
tive, earnest and sincere Christian. 

Mr. President, I beg leave to ofl=cr the following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

ReuIveJ, That the members of the Pennsylvania 
Sttie Teachers* Association have learned with deep regret 
of the death of William F. Wyers, long a member, and 
once President of this Association. 

Rtsohed^ That in his death the Association has lost 
an active, useful, and accomplished member, the coun- 
try a thorough and laborious educator, and the Common- 
wealth a patriotic and public -spirited citizen. 

RetolveJj That we deeply sympathize with the afflicted 
and bereaved ftmily, and bear to them the assurance of 
tiie high esteem in which the deceaied was held by the 
members of this Association. 

Resoivedy That the corresponding secretary of the As- 
sociation be directed to communicate a copy of these 
xesolutions to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Geo. L. Maris, of Chester county, said : 
Thoagh I feel that no words of mine arc 
adequate to express the Joss that many of us 
ftcl in the death of our instructor and friend, 
yet, as one who was closely connected with 
him, as pupil and teacher, for thirteen years, 
I consider it due to his memor/, as well as to 
the feelings of those who have been the recipi 
cnts of his bounty, to reveal a little of the un- 
written and generally unknown history of his 
generous life. No student who was really de- 
•^FQui i^btaining an advanced education ever 
•ppcaled tolitur-iajfain ; his noble nature al- 




ways prompted him to assist in every way in his 
power the efforts of deserving students, and 
many are the young men in our own and ad- 
joining States, who, to-day, mourn the loss of 
a friend and bt nefactor. Had his efforts been 
properly appreciated, were the position of he 
true teacher properly recognized, he might 
have been with us to-day. After his long life 
of labor and trial, he died a poor man. No 
one knows how much he contributed by his 
generous deeds to the intellectual growth of 
our State. His own intuitive mode«ty has 
concealed forever from mortal eyes the knowl- 
edge of his magnanimous deeds, but the indi- 
viduals that have felt the benefit of his helping 
hand will never cease to cherish the memory 
of one who was a true type of generous man- 
hood. By the death of Mr. Wyers the county 
has lost a liberal philanthropist, the State a 
ripe scholar, and the nation a patriotic citizen. 

Mr. Geo. F. Moore said : There are many 
present who knew Mr. Wyers who are far 
better able than I to pay him the tribute he so 
well deserved. Yet, as one long his pupil, and 
deeply indebted to that generosity of which 
Mr. Maris has spoken,! cannot fail to say a few 
words. As a gentleman, Mr. Wyers was 
kindly and courteous, with a courtesy that 
came from the heart. As a scholar of rare cul- 
ture, as a teacher faithful and thorough, as an 
earnest worker in every good cause, especially 
in that of temperance, he was too well and 
widely known to need any eulogy. As a 
friend, the memoiy of many of you will pay 
him a more eloquent tribute than words could 
do The generous heart, is still ; the kind 
voice is silent; the hand ever so ready to work 
for the right is cold ; and though his was not 
a perfect life, there were many of its traits we 
would all do well to imitate. May his mantle 
fall on some one of us. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, Tioga, paid a brief tribute 
to the deceased, and expressed his willingness 
to contribute in any way that might be devised 
toward making up part of what he had sac- 
rificed and lost. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie, said he had given a 
remarkable example of adapting the German 
character to American institutions. He brought 
a fund of scholarship from the schools of 
Europe, and applied it to the American system. 

Mr. W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, said we 
had met with a loss that could not be replaced. 
His geniality, apt quotations, and aSility to 
enliven a session that would occasionally grow 
a little heavy, will be sorely missed. We all 
considered him rather as a brother than a 
stranger. He was one who in reality loved 
his fellow- man. 
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Prof. Brooks: It is our duty and our privi- 
lege, when the grave closes over those whom 
we esteemed, to recount their virtues and bury 
their faults. In the case of Mr. Wyers, there 
are few faults to be buried, and many virtues 
to be recounted. I honor him as a scholar, as 
a teacher, as a man and as a Christian ; but I 
especially honored him for h's earnest, honest, 
sincere, manly opposition to certain features in 
our Normal system. Some of the opposition 
we meet with is simply fiictious ; his was the 
result of earnest conviction. And it is peculi- 
arly gratifying to remember to day that last 
summer, after fully discussing the matter, the 
hatchet was buried, and he expressed, in pri- 
vate and public, his warm interest in the suc- 
cess of our Normal Schools. But he is dead. 
We miss him to-day — his sunshiny presence ; 
his words of wit and wisdom. We shall not 
soon forget him, nor cease to feel the influence 
he has left behind him. We could not sing 
to-day the songs with which he used to make 
joyous our homeward way, unless we could 
stand by his new-made grave, and sing them 
as a requiem there. When our time shall 
come, may some good friend be able truly to 
say as much for us as we can now for him. 

The Chair then announced the following 
as the committee on the proposed monumenr 
to our distinguished educators: Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham; F. S. Christine, Philadelphia; 
W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh ; Jesse Ncwlin, Schuy- 
kill ; Edward Brooks, Lancaster ; A. N. Raub, 
Lock Haven; and S. P. Bates, Crawford. 

Prof. Jerome Hopkins, of New York, gave 
us an address on *' Music in the Common 
School," of which the following is an ab- 
•tract : 

The object of the present discourse is to excite an in- 
terest among the teachers of our common schools for the 
introduction and development of that grand and human- 
Icing agent, Vocal Music. I have littened since this As- 
sociation convened to a good deal of spread-eagle talk 
about social, financial and educational progress, as shown 
by the city we are in, the State at large, and the common 
schools of the State, but I have not heard a word about 
the advancement of the science of ethics, nor of the 
arts, which aid morals sometimes far more than religious 
societies do. We musicians are overwhelmed with con- 
fusion and indignation on looking about us and seeing 
our art so lamentably neglected by corporate bodies, that 
its absence, in a very rudimentary degree, is often the 
cause of awkward mortification. For instance, when 
you were disappointed by thequarrette club yesterday morn- 
ing at the opening ot this Association, how grand it 
would have been for a chorus at once to have offered 
itself from among these hundreds of young ladies and 
gentlemen, members of your own organization! We 
can see no good reason for rudimentary vocal instruction 
being longer kept out of your schools as an intellectual 
study, while every other reasonable advantage is offered 
In those same schools. I well know the feeling of op- 
posidon to music in the schools prevalent among nearly 



all teachers who are not themselves musical, but I ask if 
this opposition is a reoionabU one ? 

I earnestly entreat the Teachen and School Commis- 
sioners to consider this subject in its broadest sense. Let 
them reflect upon the history of Art, not only in some of 
our own cities, but all over Europe, and they will find 
that a mutical education, so far firom hindering improve- 
ment in other brandies, actually helps it. It forms a 
recreation the most healthy to both body and mind ; it 
quickens the perceptions and sharpens the wits, and in 
after years, (upon the authorit)' o^Milton I g're it,) MuJc 
forms the dearest and most priceless solace of maturity 
and old age. I speak on this subject with deeper earn- 
estness from my extended experience among all classes of 
the musical world in New York for twenty years, from 
the children of public orphan asylums, up to the most 
highly polished artists of the opera and Philharmonic 
Society. Ten years ago it was my privilege to found the 
Orpheonist Free Choir Schools, of New York, which for 
six consecutive years have now given a yearly spring tide 
festival of song at the Academy of Music in that city, 
and my office as director of those schools has given me 
abundant opportunities for learning the truth about the 
natural average musical capacity of the massesy or I should 
not now speak with such positivenets. Over six thous- 
and men, women, girls and boys, have received yr<tf vocal 
instruction in these Orpheonist schools since their incep- 
tion, and hundreds have been thereby enabled to earn 
money, while ail have been elevated, refined and im- 
proved by a knowledge of this delightful art, which is 
the only one whose influence can be made a/most uni- 
versal. 

If we ever are to have the reputation which the Germans 
now enjoy, namely, that of national innocence j if we 
are ever to wipe out the stigma which we now suffer, 
namely, that of being a nation of rowdies j if we arc 
ever to command the respect of foreigners in the ameni- 
ties of social intercourse, according to the highest stand - 
ard, surely a national cultivation of music must lead the 
way, and most indublubly the proper cradles of our 
beloved art are the common free schools, which are so 
justly the national boast of our great and glorious country. 

At the dose of his address. Prof. Hopk ins 
played a fantasia from II Trovatore. 

DISCUSSION. 

The discussion of the pfaper read yesterday, 
on the Relation of Common Schools and Col-^ 
leges to a Liberal Education, was announced to 
be in order. 

Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, 
Rhode Island, opened the debate. He felt an 
interest in the question, especially as the earlier 
part of his life had been devoted to common 
schools. He had lost none of his interest in 
them by his connection with the college. In- 
deed, there were many reasons why that inter- 
est should be increased. It was the special 
function of the common school to impart in- 
struction in the elementary branches, and this 
kind of education lies at the foundation of all 
higher learning. Liberal education belongs 
in common to the school and college, and any 
antagonism between them is a misfortune. He 
w as glad to hear that Pennsylvania had only 
set aside her colleges for the time, and that she 
was now coming up to a higher growth. The 
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higher institutions roust not be neglected if you 
would elevate your course of education to its 
highest efficiency. 

For convenience, let us divide education into 
elementary and higher. Though we may not 
fix the limit of these divisions very exactly, it 
will answer oar purpose to show what the 
Sute is bound to do, and what other institu- 
tions ought to do. The State must give the 
elementary instruction. If she shall see fit to 
go on, and carry education in high schools be- 
yond the limits of the elementaty branches, it 
is well. Fortunate is that city in which the 
public funds are appropriated to sustain as well 
the high as the grammar school. If the high 
schools had no other value, they would be worth 
more than their cost by the influence they ex- 
ert in raising the sUndard of the lower schools. 
He was glad to see the public schools coming 
up toward the higher education, and hoped 
they would come up to their highest possibili- 
ties ; but after that there would still seem to be 
a dem?nd for higher schools, whose special 
office should be preparation for college, and 
where should be laid the foundations of the 
higher and more liberal culture. We must not 
rely too much upon the public high schools as 
feeders for our colleges. In the larger cities, 
like Boston or Philadelphia, the high school 
may be divided into two departments — the 
classical and the scientific — and in the former 
thorough preparation for college may be given ; 
bat in smaller cities no such division is prac- 
ticable, and it is impossible to excite the same 
spirit of emulation in a class where most of 
the pupils are destined for business life, as in a 
strictly classical school. 

Besides, in a school supported at public ex- 
pense, it is natural and right that public senti- 
ment shall determine its character, and thus 
the chief force of the instructor is directed to 
the training which the practical public most 
generally demands. Especially in the rural 
districts, where there are no high schools, do 
we need well-conducted academies. Most of 
those which formerly existed have faded away 
u the public schools progressed ; some have 
been turned into good high schools, and are 
working well ; but there still is, and will be, 
I place for a certain number of good acidemics, 
where those who desire a classical education 
may send their children to acquire the true 
spirit of the scholar. The higher the charac- 
ter of this preparatory training, the greacer will 
be the corresponding improvement in the col • 
leges and professional schools. 

To bring up education to its highest profi- 
ciency, we need the services of men who have 
acquired an education that the State cannot 



give — men of mark, and these can only be se- 
cured by lifting up the higher institutions. 
When we do this, their work will soon come 
back to us, to bless the lower schools. In 
these higher academies, besides the classical 
department (which would be the prominent 
feature,) he would also have a scientifi j depart- 
ment for the benefit of those whose education 
is to be completed there. He hoped the nor- 
mal schools would increase and multiply, as 
they were doing a great and good work. There 
ought to be no antagonism between any of the 
instrumentalities for educating our people ; nor 
should too much influence be withdrawn from 
the higher schools and poured upon the lower. 
We must cherish our classical schools, and pre- 
vent our colleges from being left in the rear, 
by teaching our youth to look upward toward 
higher and more liberal culture. 

Dr. Taylor said it was the efficient organiza- 
tion of the common school system that gave it 
the advantage over the colleges. Since the or- 
ganization of the Association in 1852, we have 
all been working together, and bringing in men 
and women with brain-force from all sides to 
help us in building up our lystem. There are 
a few things which we know in Pennsylvania. 
We can dig up iron and coal ; we can make 
railroads, which capture all the others in the 
world, and we have organized a school system 
that must finally " bring the answer." He 
prophesied that it would sooner or later be 
adopted by all the States, Rhode Island included. 
In our teachers' institute -the child of this or- 
ganization — we bring together the learned pro- 
fessor and the humble teacher, and all receive 
fresh inspiration from one another. 

But we do need about eighteen academies 
like Exeter and Andover, or like the one over 
which our friend Wyers presided — schools 
where by thorough training our youth may be 
grounded in the elements of that higher clas« 
sical culture, which is the great need of Penn- 
sylvania in the year of grace, 1871. We want 
schools which will correspond to the gym- 
nasia of Germany, from which the youth may 
go to college thoroughly prepared. Unless 
we soon have a better training, to give us 
broader intellects and Christian hearts, the 
wealth that we gather so rapidly may ruin us at 
last. We need a culture that will excite ambi- 
tion to build up things that will not perish 
with the using, but will last for all the genera- 
tions to come. 

Prof. Bliss asked the State Superintendent 
whether the theoretic connection would not 
lead to the conclusion that it was the duty of 
the State to provide for the maintenance (includ- 
ing oversight) of a sufficient number of colleges? 
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Prof. Wickerbham: That is on<^ of the 
live questions of the day. In 1867, when the 
department came into my hands, I was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of maturing some such plan. 
Having already embraced in the system the 
common school, the teachers' institute and 
the normal school, it seemed that the time 
had come when it might be judiciously ex- 
tended, to embrace the necessary academies 
and colleges. Wiih ihis view, a meeting of 
representatives of the different institutions was 
called, and a plan submitted which met the 
approbation of all. A bill was prepared to 
be submitted to the Legislature, but it was 
found that all the influence we could bring to 
bear was not sufficient to melt or even affect 
the political iceberg found there. Good men 
there were in both Senate and House ; but not 
votes enough could be secured to pass the bill, 
and its passage was not pressed. 

The plan has not been given up ; it is as near 
my heart as ever ; and the department only 
waits till the iron be hot to strike with all its 
power. The work is delayed, but not aban 
doned. The plan constantly gains friends, and 
the policy will be adopted at no distant day. 
I believe the day will come, and I trust it may 
be very soon, when there will be an organic 
connection between the common school, the 
high school, the classical academy and the col- 
lege — the Normal School exercising its dis- 
tinctive function — and when the blood will 
circulate freely through the whole body of a 
complete sy&tem; when education up to the 
highest point in classics and mathematics shall 
be free to every one of our 900,000 boys and 
girls. Not till then will Pennsylvania have 
done her whole duty to her children. 

The common schools have been growing 
immensely in the past six years. A few figures 
contam a volume: in 1866 the system cost us 
$3,600,000 ; this year, including the schools 
for our soldiers' orphans, it will cost no less than 
$9,000,000, Yet we are sorry to confess that 
this wave of progress has not reached the col- 
leges. While the common schools make these 
tremendous forward strides, the colleges re- 
main almost stationary ; and it becomes an 
important question. Why is this so ? It is be- 
cause the colleges have no feeders; they are like 
trees without rcots. The classical academies, 
80 numerous in years gone by, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, ** withered up," as Prof. 
Greene says they have done to a great extent 
in New England. Students in large numbers 
come from them to the colleges no longer ; 
and the colleges have as yet formed no close 
connection with the moie vigorous public high 
schools that have supplanted them. And I 



say to our friends of the colleges to-day, that 
if they do not want to witness this result, they 
must awake to the fact that these high schools 
ire now the only feeders of the colleges, and 
recognize them as such; and then they will 
soon send up streams of young men and women 
that will fill to overflowing all the good col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. 

To arrive at this result, there must be an 
intimate sympathy between the college and 
the school. Let the professors and presidents 
of the colleges meet us here in our Associa- 
tion and at our Institutes. Let the college 
come to the school, and take the poor boy by 
the hand as he comes out. A few weeks ago I 
was present at the laying of a corner stone for 
a new public school building, that will cost 
some $80,000. The President and faculty of 
a neighboring college were there; and they 
were on the platform at the High School com- 
mencement in the evening. The six young 
men who were graduating there had all been 
admitted to the Freshman class in the college 
on the hill — several of them the sons of poor 
working men. 

They had all gone up through all the grades 
of the common schools, and with their high- 
school diplomas in their hands they were go- 
ing up to taste of the fountains of knowledge 
flowing from the college. I congratulated them 
with a full heart, and was sorry only that the 
seven girls of the graduating class had not the 
same opportunity. The relations existing be- 
tween the public schools of Easton and Lafay- 
ette college must be made to exist everywhere. 
Every one of our high schools and graded 
schools must thus become a feeder for our col- 
leges, and when we have come to the realiza- 
tion of this, the heart of the system in the 
common schools will send up such streams of 
warm blood to what ought to be its head, that 
they will burst the walls of the colleges with 
their crowds of students. Let us all labor to 
hasten that day ; and as Pennsylvania railroads 
branch out and take possession all over the 
country, so will the Pennsylvania common- 
school system remodel that of other States, 
until we build up the grandest educatioanl 
fabric che world has ever seen. 

Mr. E. A. Singer, Philadelphia : The whole 
system should be unified — from the primary 
school through .he intermediate and high 
schools to the college. Where necessary, let 
the State aid or establish academies, under such 
government at to make them parts of the system. 
Then let us have free colleges, on the plan of 
our normal districts, though perhaps less num- 
erous ; and to crown all, a State University — 
the normal schools filling their special province. 
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Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown, had been 
opposed to this idea, but had been converted, 
and now believed that much money might 
profitably be given to higher schools and col- 
leges. The State is too rich — there is too 
much money at Harrisburg — and it can afford 
to be benevolent. Wc find talent more fre- 
quently among the poor than the rich ; and 
the time has come when every talented boy 
and girl in th^ State should have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the highest education. 
Th^ colleges are not so progressive as they 
might be, and he believed profeisors might take 
a lesson from these teachers^ and assemble with 
them for mutual improvement. He. believed 
die State Superintendent's plan was the right 
one. 

Prof. Wickersham remarked that the last 
speaker was a concrete answer to the oppo- 
nents of the plan. By means of such sound 
conversions it will sooner or later be adopted. 

The Chair suggested that no committee had 
as yet been named upon the place of next 
meeting. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, proposed that 
the Association now h:L upon Philadelphia as 
the locality. 

H. B. Whittington seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the motion was with- 
drawn, and it was agreed that the place should 
be selected this afternoon, immediately after 
the nomination of officers, the latter to take 
place at 4 P. M. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Vice President Charles W. Deans called the 
meeting to order. The Committee on revising 
the Constitution reported through its chairman. 
Prof. Parker, as follows. 

CONSTITUTION. 
The teachers and friends of education of Pennsyl- 
vaaia, at a meant of elevating the profession of teaching, 
and promoting the interettt of education in our State, 
adopt this Constitution and the following By-Laws : 

Art]clx I This organization shall Se known by the 
tide of the Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association. 

AtT. II. Teachers, school officers, and friends *^i edu- 
cation, who desire to become members of the Association, 
may do so on payment of one d liar and being enrolled ; 
and may continue to be memben on payment of one dol- 
lar annually. 

Ait. III. The officers and standing committees of 
this Association shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, 
t Secretary, a Treasurer, a Ticket Agent, an Execu- 
tive Committee and an Enrolling Committee, each con- 
sisting of five persons. 

Akt. IV. The President and Vice Presidents shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such officers. 
AtT. V. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all 
Buetiogs of the Association, and read them when called 
fi>r by the Association. He shall have power to employ 
> phonographic reporter. 



Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive and keep all funds belonging to the Associadon, 
pay out the same only on orders signed by the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and report the condition of 
the finances at each annual meeting of the Association. 

Art. VII. The Ticket Agent shall secure railroad 
facilities, make arrangements for the Association, and 
furnish information to persons wishing to attend the 
meetings. 

Art. VIII. The Executive Committee shall manage 
the general business of the Association, and carry into 
effect all its orders and resolutions $ they shall devise and 
put in operation such other measures, not inconsistent 
with the object of the Association, as they shall deem 
best; and they shall keep a full record of their proceed- 
ings, and present an annual report to the Association. 
They shall prepare a programme of proceedings for the 
meetings of the Association, and print it, and the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and all standing resoludons, for 
the information of members. 

Art. IX. The Enrolling Committee shall collect the 
annual dues and pay them to the Treasurer, and shall 
prepare lists of the members of each year, with the post- 
office address, and such other intbrmati n as may be 
needed by the Ticket Agent, classifying the names by 
counties, and shall furnish the Secretary and Ticket 
Agent each with a copy to be entered on the minutes, 
read at mredngs for correction and information, and pub- 
lished in the School Journal. 

Art. X. The officers and standing committees of 
this Association shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting, and shall enter upon their duties at the close of 
the meeting at which elected. 

The nominationt thall be made one settion before the 
dme for election; all the names of penons nominated 
for President shall be printed on one ticket; all the 
names for Vice President on another ; and all the nameg 
for other officers and standing committees on another. 
At the time of the election, in voting for President, the 
member voting shall strike off all names but one ; in 
voting for Vice President, all names shall be struck off 
except those of one lady and one gentleman ; in voting 
for other officers, all names shall be struck off except 
one for each office and five for each standing committee* 

Art. XI. One stated meeting shall be held annually, 
commencing on the second Tuesday in August; and 
other meetings to be left to .'..e option of the Association^ 
or to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

Art. XII. This Constitution and the appended By- 
Laws may be altered or amended by a majority of the 
members present at any regular meeting, when notice of 
such proposed alteration shall have been given on the 
first day of the meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

First, — An Auditing Committee, consisting of three 
persons, shall be appointed by the Pretident on the first 
day of each annual meeting, whose duty it shall be to 
audit the Treasurer's account, and report the condition of 
the treasury to the Association during the meeting. 

Second. — The Executive Committee shall have power 
to appoint a Local Committee, to make the necessary 
local arrangements for the meetings of the Association. 

Third, — The Secretary siiall be paid ten dollars, and 
the Ticket Agent fifty dollars, annually, for their services. 

Fourth, — The President's Inaugural Address shall be 
delivered on the first day of the annual meeting. 

The report was amended, making the salary 
of the Ticket Agent S50 instead of $25. 

The blank for time of meeting was filled by 
inserting *' the second Tuesday in August." 
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The report was then adopted. 
S. C. Shortkdge, of Kcnnett Square, Ches- 
ter county, then read a paper entitled. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

Buckle's assertion that '< every great reformadoii consists 
not in doing something new but in undoing something 
old," has not the same application in our country. We 
have only to find out new things. Our habits of thought 
mnd action do not accustom us to cling to musty tradi- 
tions. Our fiithers have undone the old, we must do 
the new — and yet our work is but a sequel to theirs. 
Education fills out their system of liberty. The Univer- 
aity of Virginia was the work of Thomas Jefierson*s latest 
years, and in his epitaph, written by himself, it is one of 
the diree things mentioned. He styles himself <*Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the sutute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the Uni- 
Tersity of Virginia." Political Freedom, Religious Lib- 
erty, Edttcadon, are his monuments. To these be de- 
Toted his magnificent life and moat beautiful character. 
As Educators, we cannot ignore either Political Freedom 
cr Religious Liberty. To both we owe our patriotic al- 
legiance and the consecration of a share of our influence. 
Our work is to advance the three. The Educator is one 
of the reformers of the New York Nation, whose work 
is << to adjust the relations of the individual of the great 
crowd to each other, so that they may be enabled to lead 
a quiet, and comfbruble, and free life. There is no need, 
therefore, of his hiring himself out to a < cause,* or tak- 
ing service under a banner, or calling himself either a 
preserver or an uprooter. He will preserve or uproot just 
as seems best, and without ^ncying that there is any 
more merit in one kind of work than in the other, or 
that it is a peculiarly noble thing to keep continually put- 
ting down plants and sowing seeds which he has no rea- 
•onable ground for believing to be suited either to the 
climate or soil. He will not, in order to give the la- 
borer a better chance in life, spend his days howling 
against capitalist greed ; nor, in order to elevate women 
in the social sphere, devote himself to denouncing men 
and marriage; nor, by way of promoting municipal in- 
dependence, apologize for the burning of cities. 

I trust that we are all true reformers. We are surely 
all ready to take ** the next step '* if it can be shown 
chat we slull find a foot-hold, not in enthusiasm and 
tentiment^ut in the results of truths collected, arranged 
and compared — a foot-hold in human experience. Re- 
forms that interest us as educators must begin with the 
primary school, yet all departments of public instruction 
are so intimately blended that I can scarcely consider 
changes here without touching on reforms, that will be 
more fully discussed in another part of my remarks. At 
present the condition of the dutrict school is left to hap- 
iiazard work. No report of the supenntendent does jus- 
tice to its condidon. We have his glowing accounts of 
the educational progress which we are no doubt making, 
bat its beginnings are in a fearful state of disorder. Who, 
in Pennsylvania, I ask, controls the education of the 
childien of our great commonwealth while they are in 
the public school.^ Who selects the text-books and 
tystematizes the classification ? Who grades the students ? 
Who orders the changes that must necessarily be made 
at each stage of the pupiKs progress ? Who makes out 
the course of study, saying when the child shall begin 
arithmetic, penmanship, geography, history, grammar, in 
ihort, what shall be his course of study, wisely marked 
out ? You who teach in private institutions, you excel- 
lent public school instructors, you superintendents can 
testify that all is now chaos, and that it is to the young 
4eaeher*s credit that af&irs are no woite. They enter on 



their duties with hearts throbbing in fear, with a noble 
purpose to do their dutyj but high resolutions cannot 
fill the place of experience. Do we not therefore need a 
new order of things ? 

Except in boroughs and villages wheie the schools are 
graded, for each school appoint thiee directors — president, 
secretary and treasurer — who can look to the interest of 
the school to which they must send their children. At 
present six directors may manoeuvre in the choice of 
teachers so as to procure the best instructor for a particu- 
lar part of the district, while the whole township pays 
for its superior opportunity. Though the abuse of this 
power may be rare, and though the enlightened public 
sentiment supports an efficient teacher at a diffiMt post 
of duty in another section, where ignorance opposes good 
instruction and discipline, we must still maintain that in- 
dependent action on the whole subject will secure the 
greatest advancement. At present our directors, with 
few exceptions, visit the school only at long intervals. 
Ooe officer occuionally steps into his own school in order 
to see what is being done, but his inspection seldom 
reaches the condition of its classification, its order, its 
progress, so that what little is really known comes from 
the pupils, a class always unable to report the true status 
of an institution We therefore find our best interests 
jeopardized by neglecting to establish a system which 
might secure us oflicers whose duty would be clear, and 
subject to scrutiny and criticism in case it were neglected. 
Seme of those who have been, or are still, efficient school 
directors, are foremost in demanding a change which will 
place the responsibility for the management of each pub- 
lic school on men who, in accepting office, will be sure 
that the work to be done is defined and that the field of 
labor is clearly laid out. Having chosen our three direc- 
tors for independent districts, why not pay them for a 
fixed number of visiting days } 

It is a mistake to expect business men to neglect the^r 
own affairs in the interest of education without some re- 
compense. We pay road viewers, we pay jurymen, we 
pay nearly every public officer, and yet the school director 
must perform a most responsible service gratis. Their 
labor is a charity, and herein lies one serious defect in 
the system. <' Nothing comes from nothing.** If there 
are men who would rather not receive paj for the work, 
they can return the ^amount in school fixtures ; but we 
insist on the appointment of good citizens as directors, 
and mainuin that they should be required to visit their 
schools one full day in each month, and report the at- 
tendance or non-attendance of pupils, cause of absence, 
the age, the classification from the alphabet to the high- 
est grades, all cases of needed discipline — in short, a full 
and accurate schedule of the studies, and a concise review 
of the condition of the school. These reports should be 
made public by the local or county superintendent, through 
the county papers. We thus eflfSect an organization which 
we have not at this time. 

A number of these districts so governed should be as- 
signed to a local superintendent whose duty, in part, 
would be to aid the directors and teachen in the organi- 
zation and classification of schools. Is the plan feasible? 
Let us then leave the local superintendency for a few 
moments, to consider the county sup'fcrintendent*s duties, 
which »re comprised under these heads : Examining teach- 
ers, holding institutes, visiting schools, and making out 
reports of his work. They are easily understood, but 
not easily performed. The post is no sinecure. It is 
one of the most responsible offices in the county, and yet 
the genera] public gives it little thought at the elections, 
and less meantime between the triennial meetings of the 
directors. We hold that all these small examinations ad- 
vertised in the papers, and to be held at some obscure 
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Khool- house, should be discontinued, and that in the fall 
and spring a critical test of scholarship among applicants 
jbr dntrict schoola should be made at some suitable place 
to be designated. 

The hasty meetings of the superintendent and directors 
are unjust to the teachers and unsatisfactory to school 
boards. It it an utter impossibility for any one man to 
do the work expected of an examiner at such gatherings- 
The result is that officers select instructors as much on 
account of their appearance as the scholarship indicated 
by certificates, and much more frequently on the recom- 
mendation of those who can give correct information 
about the applicants in the presence of school boards who 
show no confidence in their accuracy. We intend no 
reflection on superintendent or school boards. The sys- 
tem is an wrong. It pretends to accomplish too much, 
and displaces a very valuable and accurate mode of doing 
the same work, for whose admirable thoroughness we' 
have but to cite the evidence of our best colleges. Uni- 
veztity examinations of students who apply for admission 
mean something. These would-be Freshmen, to the 
Bumber of two hundred, take their places at desks, in a 
large hall, and there, in the presence of a dozen examin • 
er^ write for three or four days all that they can say in 
answer to printed questions, designed to ascertain what 
the applicant knows or does not know. All receive the 
same papers, and to insure fairness, some of the lists have 
two sets of questions, either of which can be chosen. 
After such investigation, the professors examine and 
grade the answers deliberately and with mathematical 
accuracy. Can any plan be more fair } We know of 
none, and we have faith that the colleges would accept a 
better were it in the mind of sone wise educator. But 
it is not. They but improve the present plan by greater 
thoroughness in their printed questions. It is not too 
much to assert that half the certificates which have 
.been given were never worth the blanks on which they 
were written. The persistent custom of giving new ap- 
plicants certificates below their scholarship is unfair and 
pernicious in its results. If the superintendent*s remarks 
mean anything, they mean that Mr. A. is ** very poor,** 
•poor,*' «« middling,** "good,** "very good,** &c., in 
certain branches, and when more or less than this is ex- 
pressed or implied, because of time in the profession, then 
the paper misleads, and is so hx a sham What can be 
the objection to this college system ? WUl the superin- 
tendent give it a trial .^ Of course, opposition will be 
made to a change, bu" we venture the predicrion that it 
would soon be a popular innovation. After this improve- 
ment has been adopted, and his assistant has closed his 
two annual examinations, he can begin his local insti- 
tutes; or, if these examinations can be more efficient as 
s part of these institutes, we see no objection. 

In fact, the local institutes may be the brst place at 
which to conduct these examinations, for in a meeting 
of five days* duration a certain portion of the time, cer- 
tainly two hours each day, could be assigned to the work, 
and assistant examiners would then be at hand to aid in 
the test of scholarship. 

It is apparent that whether you prefer two hours or 
nx, two occasions or six, that your examinations become 
accurate and comnSand public confidence. The assistant 
aaminers would be the assistant local superintendents, 
who are to aid the county superintendent in a work that 
is at present, we think, too great for one oflicer to per- 
form as it should be done. By this simple plan, the 
examinations having been systematized, the superinten- 
dent, with his aids, visiting, organizing and classifying 
•chools, meeting directors and the people at institutes, 
bcc(»nes a far more valuable officer. His assistants report 
the condition of the public school which they have 



aided the teachers and directors to organize, and all thdr 
joint labor is efficient. 

They report to the State Superintendent, but their re- 
ports will be full and accurate, affording their chief the 
minutest details of each school in the state. 

After a reorganization of our systems of directors and 
superintendents, the district can be made an important 
link in an educational chain. 

Going beyond the public school, we shall hope soon t(y 
see the district high schools force the academy up higher. 
I am not quite so unselfish as to sympathize with Mr » 
Wendell Phillipf in his democratic aspiration, that the 
time may come when a private school teacher cannot earn 
his bread ; but if public schools can be made so thorough 
and so popular that there shall be no need of the acade- 
my, so let it be. Next to the township high school 
should be a county public school, with tuition fee, and 
this the fitting school for a grand free State university^ 
the fixture capstone, I trust, of our educational edifice. 
Where, you ask, is the normal school ? Granting all 
praise to those men who have so nobly and unselfishly 
contributed their means to establish our schools for 
teachers throughout Pennsylvania, I am convinced that 
such schools as receive State aid should become State 
property. They have served the commonwealth most 
grandly, but their highest mission will be filled when 
they become a part of the public school system — the 
property of the people and subject to their votes. We, 
the people, elect school directors — we, the people, hope 
soon to elect county and State superintendents, as well as 
their assistants, by popular vote. We shall elect the 
managers of the district and county high schools — why 
not of the normal, if it is a State institution, receiving 
State aid ? 

Possibly, I may be in the dark at thb stage of educa- 
tional progress, and many will disagree with this position. 
Is it impossible, howeyer, to organize public instruction 
on this basis, or are our excellent normal schools the 
highest free public institutions for the youth of our state ? 
We have a ^w excellent colleges, it is true, and these 
are rapidly improving, but if we look about us conviction 
forces our unwilling assent that we have no university. 
Where in Pennsylvania do its proud alumni meet to 
represent all sections of our commonwealth at their 
aima mater f Where in Pennsylvania is the institution 
that is to invite the first intellect of the land, these com- 
ing years, to accept the training ? Proud of our material 
progress, first in many great industries, we are sadly behind 
in the new university education. We are neglecting the 
detuls of the lowest and the claims of the highest citixen. 
We have no Yale or Harvard. Summer after summer 
we have our college commencements, but in them there 
is no new inspiration that rouses the youthful student of 
the State to a high purpose — and yet we have talent. I 
look upon these great business kings of Pennsylvania in 
admiration. They are giants to the cultured pigmies 
which we find in such numbers everywhere ; but conced- 
ing all that we are proud to claim, the truth still remains 
that, first though we be in our progresuve public school 
system, according to the testimony of our most wealthy 
states separately, we have not what we need — a great 
university. Have we been watching the progress of the 
first university of this country ? Will you aliow me a few 
moments to outiine the advancement of Harvard, even if 
we do lead Mauachusetts in our public educational sys- 
tem so ably set forth } 

The vigor of the best type of American manhood is 
hers Within a few years she has come up to the level 
of the universities cf Europe, and this growth has been 
accomplished because her professors, in large numbers^ 
are graduates of these foreign institutions who have only 
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brought home the lestons that they have learned abroad. 
Shall we be able to learn from the example of Harvard, 
if we cannot ourselves go to the fountain at which she 
drank this draught of youth ? The Harvard College 
catalogue exhibits the widest range of studies in the 
undet graduate department. But in the university schools 
we find the same progress that the vndergraduate depart- 
ment has felc. The changes in the medical school are 
a revolution in medical science. These inaugurate 4 
thorough course of study for medical students, which 
they must commence under instructors in t% recitation 
room. Two years of scant pickings at lectures will 
no longer send forth a full fledged M. D. to prey on 
society for subsistence and experimental* knowledge. 
The regular law course has been extended to two years, 
and the degree can only be obtained after an examina- 
tion oi six hours a day for one week. The Bussey con- 
stitution is the agricultural college of the university. % 
It has a new building at the << Bussey farm'* for the reci- 
tations and experiments, that are to be in charge of an 
able corps of instructors. Glass houses, are to be constructed, 
and the plan includes a wide range of agricultural exper- 
iments. A thorough knowledge of scientific agriculture 
and horticulture can be acquired. 

It has a large fund and is, therefore, peculiarly inde- 
pendent, which secures efllcient work in the interests of 
science. A school of Mining and the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic make up the full list of the colleges. A department 
of the last school is for teachers. It comprises instruc- 
tions in chemistry, physics, natural history, etc., for one 
year. Here is a normal school of the highest grade as 
an adjunct to our greatest universides. Teachers can 
here be trained to give instruction from flowers, minerals 
and other specimens, in a pta^^cal way, but these oppor- 
tunities need not find a place lot their exposition, unless 
they aflFord a model which we can follow in Pennsylva- 
nia. Shall we have a university founded on a broad and 
liberal basis P While we are agitating a new constitution 
ibr our State, let all friends of education unite to engraft 
in its provisions the plans of a great institution that shall 
be at once an inspiration and hope to the rising genera- 
tion. 

Mr. A. O, Ncwphcr reported from the 
Committee od State Board of Examiners, and 
after reading from the School Journal (or Sep- 
tember, 1870, portions of the report which he 
made last year upon this subject, he offered 
the following plan to be embodied in legisla- 
tion: 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS AND STATE AID 
TO PERMANENT TEACHERS. 

1. There shall be a State Board of Examiners consist- 
ing of three persons to be appointed or elected as follows, 
viz : One shall be appointed by the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools ; one shall be elected by the princi- 
pals of Normal Schools, and one shall be elected by the 
Sute Teachers* Association. The persons so elected or 
appointed shall be duly commissioned by the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools; they shall hold 
their office for three years, and shall receive a salary of 
— — ^ dollars per day for each day actually employed, 
including the requisite time and expenses of traveling. 

2. It shall be the duty of said State Board of Examin- 
ers, or a majority of them, to meet in each normal school 
district once in each year, at some place and time to be 
•designated by the said Superintedent o( Common Schools, 
and there and then, in connection with and by the assist- 
ance of such borough, city, or county superintendents as 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools shall desig- 



nate, to constitute a committee to examine all persons 
applying to them for examination. The standard of quali- 
fication and proficiency required of all persons examined, 
shall be the same as that adopted by the state normal 
schools for graduation therein. 

3. It shall ^ the ilucy of said committee to give each 
person a fair an^ iruj&rtial examination, and thereafter to 
sumbit th^ ^ar^gdp, merits, qualification and proficien- 

i^ 9Y of.ttfic{i, pffs^jflp examined to a vote of the commit- 
t^> *w^>ojiyiyj^< vote of a majority elect or reject each 
/person Sj^^irtined. 

4. leCiall be the duty of said State Board of Exam- 
iners to grajit to all persons who shall have been duly 
elected by the said committee, and shall produce satis- 
factory evidence from the borough, city or county super- 
intendent, and from the board or boards of directors, con- 
trollers, trustees, or other authorities of schools, under 
whose jurisdiction they may have taoght, certifying that 
the said applicant is of good moral character, and has 
within the next preceding two }ear8 taught efiiciently and 
satisfactorily in some school or schools under their super- 
vision or control, a diploma setting forth therein all the 
branches of study wherein the person therein named has 
been examined, and which shall be named the *' State 
Diploma,** and shall exempt the holder thereof from all 
further or future examination for any position as teacher 
or superintendent of any of the schools in the State. 

5. It shall also be the duty of the said State Board of 
Examiners to grant to all persons who shall have been 
duly elected by said committee, and shall produce like 
evidence of moral character, but who have not taught 
within the next preceding two years, a certificate setting 
forth in like manner all the branches ot study wherein 
the person therein named has been examined, whicli 
shall be named the '* State Certificate,** and shall exempt 
the holder thereof from any further examination for the 
next succeeding two years for any position as teacher or 
superintendent of any of the schools of the State. After 
the said two years shall have elapsed, or the greater part 
thereof, if the said holder of f< State Certificate ** shall 
give like satisfactory evidence before mentioned required 
for the *'State Diploma,** he or she shall in view thereof 
receive the " State Diploma.** 

6. All persons now holding a valid certificate or diplo- 
ma from a State normal school, 01 a teachers* certificate 
permanently valid throughout the State by authority of 
the same, shall, upon application to said State Board of 
Examiners, receive in lieu thereof a '' State Diploma.** 

7. All boards of directors, controllers, trustees, or au- 
thorities of any school or schools, whj shall employ any 
person or persons holding such "State Certificate** or 
** State Diploma** to teach, supervise or superintend any 
school or schools, or any institurion of learning, any dis- 
trict, borough, city, or county, shall make known the 
same, together with the number of months and years 
each person has been so employed in said school or schools 
to the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

8. The State Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
set apart from the gross amount of money annually ap- 
propriated to school purposes, before any part thereof is 
otherwise assigned or distributed, a separate part thereof 
sufficiently large to pay to each district, borough, or city, 
or to any institution of learning that employs without 
examination any person holding such " State Certificate** 
or '< State Diploma ** to teach, supervise, or superin- 
tend any school or schools, the sum of -'— dollars per 

month for the first year, and the sum of dollars per 

month for each aucceeding year for every person so em- 
ployed in the schools thereof; Providtd, That the num- 
ber of months allowed for each such teacher be n'>t more 
than ten in each year. 
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Annexed to the report was the following 
resolution : 

Mtse/ved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
Kcare the passage of a law conforming to the recom- 
mendations in this report. 

Mr. A. T. Dourhetty of Allegheny, moved 
to postpone the discussion of the resolution 
antil to morrow, which, after some debate, 
was agreed to. 

Nominations for officers being in order, the 
following were named : 

For President. — Henry Houcic, Lebanon; W. H. 
Parker, Philadelphia j W. W. Woodruff, Bucks; C. W. 
Deans, (declined). 

For Vict President. — Prof. Bliis, Lewisburg Univer- 
sity ; Miss Laura Parker, Pit'sburgh ; Miss Jennie Rcig- 
bard, Williamsport ; Prof. A. N. Raub, Lock Haven, 
(declined). 

For Secretary. — J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer. — D. S. Burns, Harrisburg, ; A. A. 
Meader, Chester. 

For Ticket jfgent. — C. H. Harding, Philadelphia ; B. 
0. L)te, Millersville. 

For Executive Committee. — G. L. Maris, Chester 5 E. 
T. Borgan, Centre; S. Transeau, Williamsport; H. B. 
Whittington, Philadelphia ; Elias Horton, Tioga ; W. W. 
Woodruff, Bocks; J. S. Walthour, Crawford; F. S. 
Christine, Philadelphia ; A. R. Home, . Williamsport ; 
W.R.Ford, Pittsburgh; W. M. Porter, Mercer; J. 
N Beistle, Crawford. 

For Enrolling Committee. —W , H. Parker, Philadel- 
phia; £. T. Burgan, Centre; D. S. Young, Lehigh ; J. 
M Conroy, Allegheny; Miss Annie Lyle, Lancaster; 
Miss Mattie Graham, Pittsburgh ; Miss Lillie Bache, 
Bristol; I. S. Gcist, Marietu. 

The choice of the place for holding next 
years' session was now in order, and Mr. W. 
H. Parker moved that Philadelphia be selected. 

Mr. Geo J. Luckey moved to amend by sub- 
stituting Pittsburgh. He thought that would 
be fair, as the western teachers had now come 
300 miles for two successive year^, and the 
last session bad been held near Philadelphia. 
Besides, the PliDadelphians are not part of the 
commonwealth iti school matters, and we ought 
not to recognize their claims. 

Mr. F. S. Christine thought the metropolis 
of the Stae was the proper place, as we had 
not been there for twelve or fifteen years ; and 
u a Philadelphia teacher and member of its 
institute — the largest in the world — he sec- 
onded the motion to go there. He needed not 
to recite the attractions ot Philadelphia; they 
areas numerous as the i8,oco population of 
this enterprising city. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington thought it was an 
onkind fling at the Philadelphians to tell them 
they were out of the State, when they were 
doing their best to get in, and wanted the As- 
sociation there to help chem do so. 

Mr. Parker : You cannot do without Phila- 
delphia ; if you will not have her in Pennsyl- 
Tinia, she will annex New Jersey. 



Mr. W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh : We have often 
had to do without Philadelphia in this Associ- 
ation. Pittsburgh is further from here than 
Philadelphia, yet her teachers are more numer- 
ously represented than the 15,000 in Philadel- 
phia. He cordially seconded the invitation to 
Pifsburgh. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok said whatever might 
be advanced against Philadelphia, she paid 
one sixth of the taxes of the State, and he had 
no doubt that if Superintendent Luckey had 
drawn his salary before leaving home, he now 
had Philadelphia money in his pocket. We 
had been to Pittsburgh before, and enjoyed 
ourselves there, and he would like to go again; 
but there is more than mere preference involved 
in this question. Though Philadelphians are 
not in as close relation to the State system as 
they should be, yet in their heart of hearts 
they desire to be. Hence they want the 
Association to come and help them get a proper 
connection made — to help create a public 
sentiment that will give them city and ward 
superintendents, to lift their schools from the 
backward condition in which so many of them 
now are. They want to come into close con- 
tact with the active brain and beating heart of 
the Association. The object of our organiza- 
tion is effective, progressive work; and we 
ought to go where we can be most active and 
helpful. We might offer you much enjoyment 
in Philadelphia ; but we do not urge it on that 
ground. We ask you to lift us to your plane. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey said this continual vot- 
ing for the east of the State, would some 'day 
compel the west to secede. Pittsburgh had 
sent sixty teachers to Lancaster and fifty to 
Williamsport, and had been promised the next 
session if they would withdraw last year. He 
thought it unfair to disappoint them. We 
shall have to go to Philadelphia in 1 876, at 
any rate, for the centennial anniversary. 

On a rising vote, the amendment, substitut- 
ing Pittsburgh, received 75 votes against 107. 
It being lost, Philadelphia was, on motion, se- 
lected as the place of meeting. 

Prof. Brooks offered the following, which 
was adopted^ 

Resolvedy That a temporary educational bureau, con- 
sisting of three members, with J. P. McCaskey as chair- 
man, be appointed for the purpose of enabling teachers 
and school authorities to communicate with each other 
relative to situations. 

State Superintendent Wickersham offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

Whereas, Ic is almost certain that within the next 
two years a convention will be held to revise our State 
constitution ; and, tuAereat, the interest of education is 
one among the leading interests, if not the leading inter- 
est, in the Commonwealth j therefore, 
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Resolvtdy That we respectfully ask the respective politi- 
cal parties to take into consideration the propriety of 
nominating as candidates for membership in that conven- 
tion one or more educators of acknowledged ability, in 
order that provision may be made in the new constitution 
strong enough to bear the superstructure of the broadest 
possible educational system. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The session was opened with music, ''The 
Sword of Bunker Hill/' by Mr. C. Linn Her- 
rick> of WilliaT sport. 

Miss Laura M. Parker, of Pittsburgh, then 
read an essay — subject, 

FOOTPRINTS. 
<< Hark! A footstep ! It has gone and left its imprint.** 
As we journey through life, climb weary and worn its 
rugged hilli, or leburely tread its luxuriant valet, we leave 
behind us our footprints. Some are from sore and bleed - 
ing feet, others from delicately slippered' ones \ some an 
evening zephyr may erase \ others, hail may beat upon 
them, the tempest sweep over them, and yet there they 
remain after a lapse of centuries as firmly fixed as the 
pgrramids of Egypt to-day. Eve ry man, be he ever so 
lowly, exerts an influence and leaves footprints of exam- 
ple that others following after single out and use as land- 
marks toward the goal. These are oftenest the perish- 
able kind, or, at least, after the succeeding generation has 
passed away, are so remodeled and duguised that they 
scarcely resemble their original types. A parent may un- 
ceasingly walk the paths of godliness that a wayward son 
would spurn, but he in some way wields a sceptre of power 
over another of his race. Give the picture a difierent 
cast — a man may sink in the pool of degradation, but he 
who is sunk so deep that he hat no partially redeeming 
quality is hO better than the beasts of the field or worms 
of the earth. Better for him to grovel with such than 
call himself one of God*8 people. At all events, the 
road he has trodden is marked, and as God oversees all 
footprints, and in accordance with them punishes and re - 
wards, he shall meet with his just deserts above. Now 
and then a footprint appears that can never be submerged 
beneath the waves of the ocean of oblivion — such have 
appeared in the past and we trust will follow in the future. 
Among them we may cite the life and closing scenes of 
our forefathers — our country's noble, bleeding sires. 
Then there are others who have not achieved the laurels 
of victory in battle, nor the olive of peace, a^d yet their 
footprints are as securely imbedded in the sands of time. 
At least two centuries ago, as an apple fell to the 
ground, Newton*s inquiring mind was led to ask, why did 
it fall or why in one direction? He propounded the 
question and introduced the laws of gravitation. Since 
then, deeper researches have been made in knowledge, 
until we can, u it were, with the wings of the morning, 
flee to the uttermost parts of the earth, or with the aid 
of the telescope, take an srial flight to the celestial re- 
gions, scrutinize Saturn and hit rings, and marvel at their 
sublimity ; from thence wander to any planet and every 
distant star. We can almott sit in our drawing rooms 
and discuss the day*s topics with the Eastern World. 
Great minds have wrought th'is result, and the footprints 
of these philosophers seem to speak with vivid tongues of 
their praise. Still there it much left undone — our nature 
it such that the more we peer into the mysteries of the 
universe the more mysterious it appears, and the greater 
becomes our hunger and thirst after knowledge. The 
true cause of this insatiate desire, and that by which 



alone it can be gratified, is education. To be sore, Go4 ; 
bestows gifts, but were they buried as was the one talent^ 
they would be, like it, unprofitable. It it then educatioii 
that leads its possessor to a ^ featt of reaton,** and enables 
him to partake of its bounties. There are, however, i 
some things not within our reach, howsoever much we ] 
may crave them. We should remember that now we I 
see through a glass darkly, but were we left in a state of 
ignorance would we know what was attainable, or grap- 
ple for what was unattainable? The untutored savage, 
in his narrow world of barbarism, cares for naught bet : 
war and warfare. Were he educated, instead oi chaaiog i 
the buflFalo, or following the war path, he might make { 
the forest wilds blossom as the rose ; and where are left 
his bloody footprints might rest the impress of peace and 
enlightenment. Pope savs : <' Education forms the 
common mind.** We know that pious training received 
during childhood clings like ivy around the heart an4 
mind of man, ever and anon reviving through his sternest 
realities. John Quincy Adams said he never, even in 
hit latter days, closed his eyes at night without repeating 
the little prayer, commencing : ** Now I lay me down to 
sleep,** which his mother taught his lisping tongue. At 
well as being perpetual education, it has an exalting and re- 
fining tendency ; in short, it leaves its footprints finely 
carved in every household it enters. 

It should crott everv threthold in the land. Schools 
free to all are within the reach of every child. Almott 
every one of the pretent day is availed of this opportunity^ 
but, perhaps, not all to the extent they might ; were thej, 
when matured, the vile passions of nature in a great meat- 
ore would be subdued, less cr'.met committed, and fiswer 
culprits within t>rison walls. Education, though perched 
upon a lofty pinnacle, has not yet risen to the height of 
its glory. 

These schools referred to are managed by teachers who 
faithfully emit the light of knowledge upon the tender 
buds of reason, as they unfold their petals, one by one, to 
its rays. This field of labor certainly embraces an ex- 
tended area, and its laborers, at every step onward, mark 
footprints which radiate a bright and glorious light, 
eclipsed by none other beneath the blue canopy of heaven. 
The teacher*s Ubor, though it may be one of love, is not 
slight. She must bear the burden and heat of the day \ 
but at evenfall what a sweet repose is hers - a conscious- 
ness of having discharged her duty and promoted the 
well being of her race. To whjm do we owe our grati- 
tude for this free-school system ? Who was it that to 
eloquently defended its cause, thirty six years ago, in the 
State Legislature ? None then but the favored child of 
hereditary wealth could afford the luxury of an education, 
but Thaddeus Stevens, by his forcible argument and per- 
sistent efforts, removed these barriers and opened the 
flood gates of learning, until its waters gush in and flaunt 
on its bosom, '* I am free to all.** This great and good 
man, unlike Napoleon, conquered no cities but he sub- 
dued more than all the armed legions of Europe, and that 
was the fearful demon. Ignorance. He erected with the 
gold of Ophir no structure of imposing grandeur in mem- 
ory of his deeds, but footprints are everywhere silently 
proclaiming his glorious career. Go to yon low cot 
amidst those distant hills! mark its inmate ; intelligence 
and virtue stamp her brow, and she will tell you, not of 
an aimless life, but of noble aspiraticns and a bright pros- 
pective future. Two million such, or more, appreciate 
his work, and live as they would not have lived had they 
been deprived of these blessings. 

Now let us ask, who propagated the good he began, 
and added greater lustre to his and their own footprints ? 
There are many that enlisted in the cause; but -one 
proved greater than all. A few months ago our cheeks 
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bkociied, our eyes dimmed and lipt quivered, when the 
dectric wires bore to oar ean the fatal words, '* be is 
gone !** No pen can eulogize him, and when done add, 
** It ii enough ;** no tongue can recount his virtues ; no 
finger point out all the good he accomplished. He 
tearcbed the highways, penetrated the deepest caverns, 
and groped through every recess and avenue for advance- 
ment; and lastly, he bestowed on soldiers* orphans a 
pricelesi legacy. Such was Thos. H. Burrowes. Will 
lus footprints fade beneath the noonday sun, or wear 
away before the autumnal Masts and winter's snows ? 
We venture to say they are as perpetual as the mountains 
which traverse the State he served. Shakspeare says : 

" All the world*s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.'** 
In every drama, then, man plays his part and leaves 
his footprint ; but are there any so chute, so glorious, 
commanding, such respect and admiration as these we 
have JQSt named ? Education, thru, metbinks, is the 
great act in the drama, and one in which all should per- 
sonate a character. Some have thirsted for power, think- 
ing thereby to immortalize themselves ; but, alas, how have 
tbey hS\tA I As one of this number, we might cite Alex- 
ander, who, after having conquered city after city, thought 
there was no more for him to conquer, set one on fire and 
died in a state of debauch. Who mourns his unhappy 
firte? At the present day, for a moment, turn your eyes 
toward suffering France, once a leading nation in art, 
science and civilization. She lies there torn and bleed- 
ing, striving to uplift herself and regain her former diadem 
of splendor and renown. This misery and woe, carnage 
and blood, was to gratify the-selfish desire of an ambitious 
niler. To glance over this assembly, one finds evidence 
of no merely selfish love of power amongst this people. 
Here are representatives from every part of the State, all 
interested and zealous in the cause before them. There 
ii an aged sire ; perhaps three-score winters and ten bow 
his frame, and still he totters here to impart instruction 
and advince its interests. Is woman remiss in the work ? 
Ii her life wholly spent on the beach of a sunlit bay, 
fsthering the pebbles at her feet, or catching the gaudy 
botterily that flits before her, leaving behind but a faint 
trace that she was there, which entirely disappears when 
(he ruffled waten wash the shores ? Her voice has been 
nised to tune angelic harmonies and subdue stubborn 
wiUs, or soften hydened hearts. She has chiseled mar- 
ble until the sculpture seemed as if life thril'ed every 
■crve and quickened every vein ; and best of all, like 
Rerence Nightingale, she has braved dangers to adminis- 
ter to the wants of the wounded, and alleviate the sufler- 
iags of the dying. Has she, withal, left no footprints ? 
Let aU then, both fair and brave, weak and strong, be 
CBcmiraged by these examples, and with renewed exertions 
coodnne in the strife. 

Let OS then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

The ume master pen adds these words of encourage- 



Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 

Mask— "Ah! So Pure,"— by Mr. Mac 
Collin, of Lebanon. 

Miss Garfield, of Warren, read " Creeds of 
the Bells." 

The report made yesterday upon a State 



Board of Examiners and Aid to Permanent 
Teachers, came up for discussion, but was 
postponed until to-morrow by a vote of 36 to 

32. 

The question : What are the advantages and 

disadvantages of the law restricting changes in 

school books ? was taken up. 

Mr. Wm. A. Lindsey, of Cumberland Co., 
opened the discussion. He read from the law 
passed at the last session, and said it did not 
accomplish the object intended, as under it one- 
third of the books could still be changed every 
year. He could not see that the law benefited 
anybody but the book men, by preventing 
competition. 

Mr. Ramsey, of Montgomery, said he had 
read the law yesterday for the first time, and it 
was a fit emanation from the literary body 
known as the legislature. The law says too 
much and not enough, and should either be 
repealed or amended into intelligible English. 
This law limits our progress to one step in 
three years, and we shall have to take a very 
long one each time. The whole map of 
Europe may be remodeled in a year — yet we 
must gn on two years longer with the old in- 
correct text, books. He would leave this whole 
matter to directors, and let them be responsi- 
ble to the people. 

Mr. F. S. Christine, Philadelphia, said he 
was on the unpopular side. All the opposi- 
tion to the limitation was natural, owing to the 
growth of the book manufacturing interest ; but 
it would surprise him if any large number of 
teachers should combat what he believed to be 
a just and proper law. Frequent changes are 
an unnecessary waste of money, and produce 
confusion in the minds of pupils, and conse- 
quent dissatisfaction among teachers. Even if 
there had been no abuses heretofore, the law 
would be a good one for future protection. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, had been 
in favor of the law last winter, and would like 
those of its opponents who had given it some 
study to point out its defects. Those who had 
endeavored to raise objections thus far, in his 
opinion, had failed entirely. The great argu- 
ment in favor of limitation was in the saving 
of unnecessary expense to the people. So far 
as progress is concerned, many of the changes 
have been from bad to worse ; when they arc 
less frequent, more care will be exercised in 
selection. 

Mr. Conley Plotts, WiJliamsport, said the 
changes did not affect Philadelphia so much, 
as that city does what every district in the 
State ought to do — buys its own books for its 
pupils. If the directors furnished the text- 
books as they do the buildings and teachers, it 
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"would remove the cause of the complaints 
which forced the legislature to pass this law. 

Mr. Hickok endorsed the policy of directors 
supplying the books as the best, and by all 
odds the cheapest. He believed they had the 
power to do this under the law of 1854 

Superintendent Wickersham agreed with 
that vieWf but said that the courts did not uni- 
formly so interpret the law. Judge Pearson 
had decided against his view, and Judge Butler 
in its favor. It would be better, therefore, 
for directors to act carefully, until some higher 
decision is made. The interpretation of the 
new law at Harrisburg is that charges, when 
made in the list of text-books, shall be good 
for three years. Books previously in use and 
continued on the list for the district, are not 
affected. 

Mr. Hickok said in view of this difference 
between Judges, it would be well to take the 
question up to the Supreme Court, on appeal 
from Judge Pearson. Then we would have a 
decision that would cover the whole State. 

The discussion closed here. 

Music — ** Down Below" — Mr. MacCollin. 

The committee provided for by Prof. 
Brooks' resolution, to act during the session as 
an Educational Bureau, was announced : 
Messrs. J. P. McCaskcy, Lancaster; J. N. 
Beistle, Titusville; and Seldon J. Coffin, 
Easton. 

Prof. J. W, Shoemaker, Philadelphia, read 
** The Boys ;" and in response to an encore 
«* Pax Vobiscum." 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The cession was opened with prayer by 
Rev. A. R. Home, Williamsport. 

On motion of Supt. Maris, a committee of 
three, on resolutions, was now appointed, con- 
sisting of Geo. L. Maris, Chester ; S. P. Van 
Pelt, Allegheny, and Hugh Eastburn, Bucks. 

Messrs. Gantz, Shoemaker, Jones and Linea- 
weaver, were appointed tellers for the election 
of officers to be held during the afternoon. 

Prof. Geo. Eastburn, Philadelphia, read a 
paper on " Science in Education," as follows : 

SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 

This is emphatically an age of transformation. Old 
modes are passing away, and new processes are taking 
their places. The mechanical is fast superseding the 
manual. The projectors of the greatest inventions 
extant are still living. The electric telegraph has but 
lately been made to outstrip time itself j the locomotive 
with its train of cars, has multiplied travel and internal 
traffic to luch an extent, that no lines of sMge coaches 
nor any gang* of heavy teams could supply the demands 
of transportation; the thtcsher, the mower, and the 
reaper, have revolutionized farming ; the sewing machine 



has multiplied the work of the needle a hundred fold, 
wi:h diminished manual effort ; so it is in almost every 
industrial department, the old, slow methods have yielded 
to new and greatly improved ones. 

In the political world, too, there has been a vast revo- 
lut'on within the past few years. Throughout European 
nations, with scarcely an exception; important changes 
have been made ; Russia has liberated millions of serfi ; 
Spain has been relieved of a cruel and extravagant queen ; 1 
Italian unity has been secured ; bullets and bayonets 
aimed and directed by German intelligence and perseve- 
rance have- dethroned the intriguing and imbecile Empe- 
ror of France, and now republicanism is nominally 
established in that fair land ; the British nobility are 
forced to listen to the demands of the laboring men of 
England, and are granting them their rights ; bat most 
of all have we seen the work of the grand revolutionary 
spirit in our own country. Puring the past few years, 
liberty has triumphed over bondage ; the flag of fieedom 
has been carried from Mabon and Dixon's line to the 
Gulf of Mexico ; slavery has be«n eradicated from our 
country, and millions of down-trodden human be- 
ings have been enfranchised. 

Religion, too, is undergoing a corresponding change. 
Intelligence, thought, and liberty of conscience, are recog- 
ni4.ed as elements in the choice of a religious creed. 
Mere mental belief, with a rigid conformity to a list of 
rites and ceremonies devised by human agency, are no 
longer considered the only requirements of the true Chris- 
tian character; there must be more than an outward 
show; there must be an inward, heartfelt emotion, an 
evidence of the operation of th; spirit within the soul, 
remodeling and refreshing the whole man, to constitute 
the champion of true religion. This improved condition 
of the heart seems to be almost universally prevalent 
throughout the world, influencing the actions of nations, 
both Christian and non-Christian. We see its power in 
the combined efforts of Christian societies in works of 
charity and benevolence ; in the tendency to the separa- 
tion of church and state in some European countries ; in 
the overthrow of the temporal power of the pope ; in 
the boldness of promi ent men in the Roman Catholic 
church to deny the in^Uibility of their human head ; in 
the admission of Christian missionaries into heathen and 
idolatrous countries, there to be allowed peacefully to 
Christianize the nations with but few hindrances. 

Thus it is in industrial, political and religious depart- 
ments ; but these revolutions are not to be seen in them 
only. A close observer of the progress of the educational 
interests of the world must perceive that materia] 
changes have already been made, and that, at the present 
time, there is much agitation in the best scholastic insti- 
tutions df our country on the subject of education. 
Among the advanced minds of this progressive age, there 
is a headlong precipitancy to exclusively practical studies \ 
hence, a lively contest has arisen between the adherents 
of the old system of education, as exemplified in a course 
of disciplinary branches, and the advocates of what is 
termed the popular ani practical course of instruction. 

An instructicn calculated to prepare for immediate 
work, will, of necessity, be popular; but in the present 
practical enthusiasm, the lovers of thorough education 
should be jealous of the rapid strides that are being made 
toward the exclusively utilitarian, at the expense of the old 
di&ciplinary. After revolutions there is always danger of 
extremes. The victors of a new cause are too apt to run to 
the extreme opposite to that of which their opponents 
were guilty ; and so it is in this col test between the old 

and new systems in our higher seats of learning. There . 

is danger that the advocates of the new, wherever they 
have power, will reject too tnuch of the old, and institute 
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covscs of study admirably calculated to gratify the tastes 
ind wbhci of the mott advanced of these refbrmcrt, and, 
it may be, adapted to immediate practical application j 
bit there is encouragement in knowing, that there are a 
few institutions that will not hastily discard all that is 
time-honored, at a means of discipline and as a mighty 
force in mental development. 

The unprecedented advancement in the mechanic arts, 
the increased knowledge concerning the constitution of 
natural objects, the rapid communication between remote 
prts of the world, both by telegraph and steam, render 
educational demands far different from those of a century 
ago But all that was true a hundred years ago, is true 
to-day. The past century has not been one of destruc- 
tion, but one of improvement and addition ; and so the 
change that is now taking place in our best scholastic 
inititutiont should not be one of eradication but of sup- 
plementation. The prominent characteristic of the age 
is science, and the consequent demand is more science 
in education. Now, the question arises : Shall education 
be made the synonym of popular science, or shall science 
be constituted an important and coextensive department 
in a liberal education ? This subject, when viewed in 
all its bearings, is a general one ; it involves interests of 
infinite importance to future generations. Instead of an- 
iwering the question directly, we will proceed to answer 
it indirectly, by giving our views as to what education is 
in its proper sense, and the relation it should bear to a 
community. 

Education, in its highest acceptation, is a development ; 
it is a growth, resulting from a judicious and systematic 
coarse of instruction and discipline. The subjective part 
of education is the intellect; the objective part the 
couise of instruction, and the facilities afforded for the 
exercise of precision, and for the cultivation of percep- 
tion and judgment. The mind should not be treated as 
a mere cistern, able to have pumped from it only that 
which has been poured into it ; but as a rare plant, which, 
in due time, as it develop; firom stage to stage, will bring 
fonh its fragrant flowering and valuable fruitage. Al- 
though the mind, in order to display its full capacities, 
should not be made a mere receptacle, yet domestic and 
political economy demand that there shall be both men- 
tal cisterns and intellectual trees ; both instructed men 
and educated men, and vastly more of the former, than 
of the latter. 

This brings ua to the consideration of our educational 
lystems and the relation of science to them. Institutions 
of learning may be divided into two classes, instructors 
and educators. Most private schools and academies, and 
schools organized under general school laws, belong to 
the former class, while universities, in their proper sense, 
belong to the latter. The one holds as important a place 
as the other; the laborers sent out from each differ as 
much in number as do the development of their minds, 
and the kind of work for which they are respectively 
fitted. The men instructed in our local public and 
pri?ate schools are our practical workers ; they are the 
bone and siikew of our country ; they are the stay of our 
iodottrial and commercial circles ; indeed, as recipients of 
what is taught, they are able to teach in turn ; and, in 
hxx^ they do constitute the greater part of the practical 
teachers that are so nobly advancing the glorious cause of 
eiucatlon. The graduates of a university have a different, 
ud, in some respects, a more important office to perform. 
From the nature of their training, they should be qualified 
to be more than dispensers of other men*s ideas ; they 
ihould be investigators in the field of thought, searching 
out new facts in the various departments of science, and 
moulding the political, esthetical and religious sentiment 
of the times. 
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Af^er making the above division of the institutions of 
learning, it seems necessary to state more explicitly our 
views of the university, in its highest and proper sense. 
Especially is this needful at the present time, when 
places of initruction are springing up in different parts of 
our country, with high-sounding titles of buch and such 
universities, whose systems of education are doing much 
to encourage a superficiality, and to lower the standard of 
scholastic and literary merit. Americans, generally, are 
too hasty, too impatient to enter upon active life-work, 
to be thorough, and in their desire to secure a profession 
they take an erroneous view of the value of a liberal 
education, and mistake the character of a true university. 
A true university is not an institution in which young 
men, with a moderate proficiency in the simplest ele- 
ments, may receive a few months* instruction in law^ 
medicine, or any one particular department of science^ 
then to be sent forth to the world as highly educated 
men. Such institutions had better be called schools with 
optional studies. 

If we desire to produce eminent men in this country — 
men who shall be ornaments in the fields of science and 
literature — we must lengthen rather than shorten the 
time of study in our best colleges, and thus esublish a 
system that will innire more thoroughness and fitness for 
dignified labor, in the realms of profound thought and in- 
vestigation. First-class foreign universities, rhat have given 
to the world so many distinguished patrons of higher educa- 
tion, do not grant diplomas as a reward for a few months 
devotion to one particular branch merely. It is true, that 
a two years* attendance at a German untversity may be 
sufficient to guarantee students substantial evidence that 
they have been members of said institution ; but this is 
not the only requisite for a dipl< ma. The absolute condi- 
tion for Germans is, that they shall have had the advan- 
tages of training and discipline, derived firom years of 
study in the g; mnasia, which, in the German educational 
system, hold nearly the same position that our colleges do 
in ourt ; hence, in this country we have no thorougls 
univenities, or, at leasr, they are only in their incipiency. 
Harvard is making progress in that direction, but with 
rather too much innovation in her college proper, while 
Yale is advancing probably more slowly, yet certainly 
more surely, to that position in which, in time, she wiU 
be able to afford all that could be desired in diversity and 
efficiency. Having said so much in regard to the charac- 
ter of a university, now arises the question : To what ex- 
tent should science enter into the curriculum of study in 
such an institution ? 

This is a question of vital importance. Our position 
should here be borne in mind. It should be reteembered^ 
that we claim universities to be educators ; nor is their 
office as educators confined to their facilities for develop- 
ing the mind and affording a rounded culture to their 
members, but their influence should be potent in supply- 
ing fountains, whence should flow streams of knowledge^ 
sufficient to furnish all instructors with reliable material 
by which to teach the masses. Such being the high em- 
inence on which university graduates should stand, how 
far should they pursue science in the course which will 
fit them for such important duties.' We would answer^ 
that science should receive a co- extensive attention 
with the other branches that require special study for 
proficiency, and it should be pursued to the extent which 
its importance demands. This university education may 
be divided into three parts : the first, one of preparation ; 
Ihe second^ of discipline ; and the third, the special and 
extensive pursuit of the branch selected from the taste 
of the individual and the enthusiasm which he feell in 
bis chosen subject. During the first stage students 
should be under the care of competent and careful teach- 
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en, who will thoroughly instruct them in mathematics, 
classics, and the structure of our own language, and 
whatever other branches may be required for admission Co 
the coUe^te department of the universiry. Science as 
a specialty should be deferred until a later period, though 
instruction in elementary physiology and hygiene, suffi- 
cient to furnish a knowledge of the general laws of 
health, and the study of natural history to cultivate per- 
ception and observation and to give an insight into the 
wonden of nature, should be recommended u useful and 
attractive in these preparatory schools. The selection of 
studies for the collegiate course b a most momentous 
matter, for according to our idea, these four years should 
be made most especially disciplinary, and the branches of 
study should be so selected that the natural aptitudes and 
powers of the different students in the department most 
tasteful to each, may be elicited, so that the course may 
be not only a means of mental training and development, 
but may be alto that formative period in which each stu- 
dent may leirn to choose with judgment the department 
of itudy for which by nature he is best fitted. 

What claim has science in such a cuniculum ? Upon 
this subject men, equally worthy of refpectfiil attention, 
differ. Some few desire to retain the old curriculum 
intact, while the vast majority labor with untiring zeal to 
substitute French and German for Latin and Greek, and 
popular science for higher mathematics ; but both of 
these parties are at fault; the one would preclude progress, 
the other would reject all that is good in the past. We 
would not have our colleges to continue in the old beaten 
track of a century ago, neither would we have them con- 
verted into schools for special instruction in modern 
languages and technology ; this course should not be pur- 
sued as an end, but as a means to something higher. We 
need enough of Latin and Greek to cultivate our powers 
of judgment, and to furnish us with the language with 
which we converse in science; we need enough of French 
and German to read fluently the truths in science and 
the gems in poetry found in these languages \ of mathe • 
matics, to improve our reasoning fiiculties, and to incul- 
cate habits of precision; oi mechanical philosophy, to 
show us the aids to industry ; of physics, to supply us 
with a knowledge of the character of natural objects ; of 
astronomy, to open to us a view of the heavens; of geolo- 
gy, to reveal to us the wonderful constitution of the crust 
of the earth ; of chemistry, to convince us what a few 
elements enter into combination to form the myriads 
of objects in existence ; of anatomy, to make known to 
tts the complexity of the human frame, and of physiology, 
to teach us the functions of the various parts ; of moral 
philosophy, to understand the social duties oi life ; oi 
psychology, to secure a general idea of the mental and 
spiritual nature of man; and of theology, to keep us 
from instituting for ourselves gods of our own choice, 
different from the only true and living God. After pur- 
suing faithfully such a liberal course of instruction as 
this, men are qualified to decide in what department oi 
higher education they should apply their energies ; and 
now is the time that they are called upon to enter into 
researches and investigations in the department of their 
choice, under the supervision of able professors, constitut- 
ing the heads of the post-graduate schools, which should 
be connected with a college, in order to make a univer- 
sity in the true sense. 

Now has come the time when students may be allowed 
to exercise their option. They have reached that point 
when they are competent to choose their life-work, and 
hence they should elect the course of study which will 
aid them most materiiUy in acquiring proficiency in 
their chosen profession. Among these post-graduate 
schools, embracing those of law, medicine, theology^ 



philology, literature, &c., science, in its widest sense, 
should hold a prominent and most important place. Hoe, 
in these scientific schools, with men trained to think, and 
full of enthusiasm ior the work in which they are en- 
gaged, science should be so systematically studied and 
so practically investigated, that men thoroughly qualified 
in the various departments of science should be given 
to the world, to supply it with proficient instructors and 
true scientific literature for the instruction of the masses. 
With reliable and properly writt.n booki of science in the 
hands of the public, we are prepared to insist upon the 
introduction of science in common scho< 1 instruction. 

The scientific course which we would engraft into our 
district schools, is not one of invest igation. The place for 
that is in the higher institutions already discussed. But, at 
the recipients of the instruction imparted in our common 
schools constitute a vastmajority of our people they should 
be taught those branches which shall contribute to make 
the rising generation intelligent and useful citixens. The 
times demand a more extensive instruction. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic, with a little grammar and geogra- 
phy, might suffice for the days when stage coaches, canal 
boats, Conestoga wagons, the mowing scythe, the flail, the 
needle, were the most approved instruments for aiding in 
the daily duties and labors of life, but now, in this age of 
telegraphs, railroads, steamboats, reapers and mowers, 
threshers and sowers, and all the other labor-saving appli- 
ances in vogue, instruction should be given in the principles 
upon which these contrivances are operated. But in the first 
place, as a machine cannot be worked most advantageously 
without a knowledge of its powers, so man cannot apply his 
powers most successfully without a knowledge of his phy- 
sical nature ; hence anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
should be taught to secure that end. In this age, when 
so much of the labor is performed by the aid of machinery, 
the principles of mechanical philosophy should be under- 
stood by our working people; the engineer can drive his 
locomotive with greater success if he is acquainted with 
all its parts and their adaptation ; the man on the reaper 
makes a better workman if he understands all thr move- 
ments of the various parts of his machine ; the lady at a 
sewing machine is a better operator if she comprehends 
the -mechanism of the machine with which she is woik- 
ing; and even the ditcher and hod -carrier would work 
with more pleasure and efficiency could they see in every 
eflfort which they make that a philosophical principle 
is involved. And so it is throughout the whole domain 
of industry; the more intelligent the laborer the more 
satisfactory the work performed. 

But at this particular time, when labor is combating 
capital, one other science is especially demanded — that is 
sociology. In various parts of the world there is much 
contention, and, even in oar own republican country 
blood is shed — results of the conflict between labor and 
capital. This criminality is the result of ignorance ; and 
a higher education, including instruction concerning the 
duties of all classes of citizens, is needed to correct the 
error. There are also other branches of science, not in 
such an eminent sense practical, but of which a certain 
amount of knowledge is necessary in order to afford a 
pleasurab!e understanding of our commonest literature— 
the contents of the daily newspapers. How few pupils 
leaving our best common schools know, and how few 
teachers can intelligently give, with mathematical cor- 
rectness, the geographical reasons why the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia may read from her telegraphic bulletin 
boards, at i p. m., the result of a boat race which is de- 
cided at ^\ o^cIock in the afternoon of the same day, on 
the Thimes near London? Meteorology also is so 
rapidly advancing to the front rank of sciences, that 
daily statistics of the thermometrical and barometrical 
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condition of^the atmosphere, together with the probabili- 
ties to almost a certainty for a short succeeding period, 
are officially given to the public. When this subject is 
considered of so much importance that facts concerning 
it are daily published, it is time that means were provided 
tor giving instruction, sufficient for understanding the 
simple principles which regulate the movements of the 
mercury in the tubes of the barometer and thermometer, 
and the influences of heat and cold, humidity and dryness, 
upon the liquid in the respective instruments. 

Some may say it would be well, indeed desirable, to 
have the masses instructed rn all these sciences, but how 
is such a consummation to be wrought ? We would an- 
swer, only by a change in the old order of things, by ad- 
vancement. As, at the outset, we called your attention 
to the fact, that there are great changes caking place in 
industrial circles, in religion, and in politics, so would we 
here urge a greater and a grander improvement in a lib- 
eral education, to be effected by a systematized course of 
instruction in our public schools. We would strenuously 
recommend the establishment of graded schools in every 
school district of the State j let there be no fewer schools 
of the lower grades than exist now, but introduce into 
them text books on elementary science that can be com- 
prehended and taught by any one that should be allowed 
to teach in a school, and let the proficiency of the pupils 
in these lower schools be the condition of their admis- 
sion to the high schools, one or more of which, accord- 
ing to the demand, should be in operation in each dis- 
trict. In these high schools, competent instructors, sup- 
plied with conveniences and suitable apparatus to teach 
the above mentioned elements of science, should be em- 
ployed. 

Objections to this scheme will be found in consequence 
of its imagined impracticability. They say it is imprac- 
ticable from the lack of public spirit, and the increased 
outlay of money. We would answer, that if communi- 
ties ^o not see what is for their best interests, it is high 
time that a new spirit should be instilled into them ; 
and, in regard to the increased expenditure of money, 
we would ask : To what grander purpose could it \>^ ap- 
propriated ? What can be of more importance than 
that system of instruction which will teach a man the 
science of himself, which will secure intelligent labor, 
which will terminate this suicidal conflict between money 
and muscle ? ' Trades -unions, labor conventions, and 
harangues of demagogues will never bring the contest to 
a close ; public enlightenment alone can do it. Sufficient 
political science should be dispensed to the masses, to 
show ihem that neither capital nor labor is independent, 
but that each depends upon the other for its value and 
efficiency. This hostility of the laboring man toward cap - 
ital should be changed to friendship ; he should be taught 
that without capital the means of carrying on mining, 
manufacturing, and the various other industrial enter- 
prises, would be wanting, and hence he would be de- 
prived of employment. An J, on the other hand, the 
capitalist should understand that without labor his posses- 
sions are as valueless as the ore locked up in the moun- 
tains ; that without rhe motive power of labor they 
would avail him but little. Supply the people with a 
proper kind of knowledge, and the laborer and capitalist 
will sympathize with each other ; they will work to- 
gether on the cooperative principle) when one is pros- 
perous the other will also enjoy prosperity, and each will 
be found ready to take a share of the burdens of adver- 
sity. It is true that the masses cannot directly be edu- 
cated at these high schools, yet they will Indirectly receive 
all the advantages arising from the increased enlighten- 
ment of the community. 
Should such a scieotiBc course be pursued throughout 



our country, the old idea that ignorance is the proper 
condition of subjects would soon be dispelled ; intelligence 
would be enthroned as the arbiter in the choice of 
rulers; the ruled would be governed by enlightened 
judgment \ the perpetuity of our republic would be se- 
cured, and we would stand forth to the world as an ex- 
ample of a grand political structure, cemented together 
by the influences of liberal instruction. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, moved that a 
committee cf nine members be appointed by 
the president to report, at the next meeting in 
Philadelph'a, upon a plan for holding a grand 
educational gathering in connection with the 
Centennial Celebration of the Independence 
of the United States, to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1876, inviting delegations of 
pupils under the care of teachers in a certain 
weekf proposing special teaching previously in 
comparative history, geography, topography, 
science, and arts, and social condition between 
1 776 and 1876, and suggesting to National and 
State educational conventions a meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen constitute the committee : 
Messrs. W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia; D. 
S. Burns, Harrisburg ; Geo. J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh ; A. R. Home, Williamsport ; George 
W. Fetter, Philadelphia; J. P. McCtskcy, 
Lancaster ; H. S. Jones, Erie ; George W. 
Schock, Philadelphia, and W. T. Seal, Bucks. 

The report on State Board of Examiners, 
etc., postponed from yesterday, now came up 
for discussion. 

On motion of Superintendent Douthett, of 
Allegheny, the speeches on the question were 
limited to five minutes. 

Mr. Jas. L. Harrison, Pittsburgh, gave as 
his opinion that the bill proposed was a parti- 
san measure, intended to give the normal 
schools an undue and unnecessary advantage, to 
which they have no claim. It would force 
teachers into these schools, and they would 
always be sure of full classes, at ths expense 
of other similar institutions. While he be- 
lieved that all parties would try to have the 
best men possible for examiners, still the 
adoption of the Normal standard gave those 
schools an advantage, and would be unjust to 
many teachers who have no normal school 
diploma, and yet are head and shoulders above 
those of normal school manufacture. He 
thought the bill undesirable. 

Mr. C. H. Harding, Philadelphia, said that 
normal schools were the proper place for those 
who were to be educated as teachers. Other 
professions have their special schools — why not 
teachers ? It is not desired that the present 
Normal standard shall be everlasting; we 
want it raised as high as may be. If there are 
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teachers who are so much better than those 
manufactured at normal schools^ let their 
standard be adopted, and the normals will have 
to climb up to it ; and those who have spent 
years in attaining their normal school degree 
will spend as many more to reach the highest 
that the State will give them. We want 
teaching to be made a profession, with a per- 
manent degree ; and if the normal diploma is 
not sufficient to secure it, we will put it away, 
and gladly enter upon any other course that 
may be prescribed, in order to get the best 
degree that can be established. 

Mr. M. Gantz, of Lawrence, was sorry that 
any antagonism should exist between normal 
graduates and others. We want the best 
teachers, and if this bill is the way to get 
them, we want it. Thefe seem to be some 
objections to its provisions. It is calculated to 
centralize power, which is not desirable. It 
makes new distinctions in favor of normal grad- 
uates, of which there are already too many. 
He was a believer in normal schools, but it 
was not fair that their graduates should have 
privileges over teachers of twenty years' expe- 
rience, and graduates of colleges as good as the 
normal schools. There ought to be no favor- 
itism. 

Mr. L. R. Fowler, Honesdale, said^ that as 
a graduate of the normal school at Albany, 
N. Y., he had found many positions open to 
him which were closed against others far better 
qualified, who were without the passport of a 
normal diploma. He was, therefore, not in 
favor of giving too many privileges to normal 
graduates. Besides, it would appear that all 
persons who were lit to teach in the same 
grade of school should receive equal compen- 
sation ; and this bill would make an unfair dis- 
tinction. 

Prof. Brooks, Millersville, thought the dis- 
cussion was getting out of its proper channel. 
He was not in favor of all that was contained 
in the bill; many things he approved, but some 
not. The standard proposed to be made is 
not that of the normal schools but a general 
one for the whole State, by which all teachers, 
normal and others, shall be examined. This 
would remove sjme reasonable objections to 
the present method of examining normal grad- 
uates, and would at the same time make a 
common professional standard for all the teach- 
ers of the State who desire a professional de- 
gree. To this there certainly ought to be no 
objection. 

Mr. Plotts, Williamsport^ said, that while 
there was no warmer friend of normal schools 
than himself, he believed there would be a 
preponderancf of normal influence in the board. 



and though they might intend to b^ perfectly 
fair, they would be likely to lean a little that 
way, unconsciously. 

Mr. D. G. Allen, Wayne county, said it 
would make a distinction against the poorer 
districts where they had the maximum rate of 
tax, and then could only have 5} months of 
school, and, therefore, could not afford to em- 
ploy these normal graduates. He would pre- 
fer a division of the school fund, which would 
give the State appropriation to those who need- 
ed help. This bill would give most of it to 
those who are able to help themselves. 

Prof, F. A. Allen, Tioga, said the normal 
schools did not need bolstering — they were 
all full. But he thought the great qaestion 
was not what kind of laurels we shall wear, 
nor who shall pin them on. The State Board 
will not make a teacher an inch taller or a 
particle better with its diploma. The great 
question lies in the primary schools, where 40 
per cent, of the teachers of Pennsylvania enter 
for the first time every year. Yet if this ele- 
mentary instruction is not well imparted, all 
that is done above is comparatively worthless. 
The higher institutions constantly complain of 
the unsatisfactory character of this primary in- 
strttc:ion. Hence he thought we had better 
labor for improvement in the direction of se- 
curing better pay for the poor young female 
teachers, who are doing this elementary work, 
and let the diploma business alone. These 
simple country schools most need our attention. 

Mr. W. R. Ford, Pittsburgh, objected to 
the bill as calculated to centralize power. 
Let the normal schools and others send out 
their teachers to stand upon their own merits. 
Success in the school room is the test of merit ; 
no diploma will take its place. Suppose the 
examination of the proposed Board were fair, 
full and exhaustive, it could only reach the 
single result of determining the applicant's 
scholastic attainments; it cannot reach the 
question of his success as a teacher. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher said he hoped the ad- 
vocates of the bill would at least be accorded 
ordinary honesty. As it now stands, the 
normal schools alone make their standard. It 
is now proposed that they shall have only one 
voice in three. This is not centralizing 
power, but distributing it. And the normal 
schools are required to fix their standard ac- 
cording to the one established by this Board. 
Are we afraid to trust the State Superintendent 
to appoint one member, or ourselves to elect 
another ? And have we not a majority of the 
Board ? Of 1 49 normal graduates now 
teaching in Pei^sylvania, 125 are teaching in 
rural districts, and the northern tier of poorer 
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counties has most of them ; so the additional 
appropriation would go where it is needed. 
Pittsburgh is relieved from the payment of 
several thousand dollars by the mere employ- 
ment of a City Superintendent ; yet her rep- 
resentatives here object to paying a few dollars 
to a country district that employs as good teach- 
ers as any they have. 

Superintendent Wickersham moved ihat the 
subject be postponed until next meeting, and 
the proposed bill and resolution printed for 
information of the teachers of the State who 
are not here — the matter to be discussed at 
such time during the session as the Executive 
Committee may fix upon. 

The motion was agieed to. 

Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C, was introduced, and 
read an address, entitled ** American Education 
Progressive," which, on account of its length, 
cannot be given in this issue of the Journal, 
notwi.hstanding the addition of eight pages. 
It will, however, appear in full in the October 
number. 

On motion of Prof. Stowitz, of Buffalo, 
N. y., seconded by Prof. Brooks, Millersville, 
the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
the speaker by a rising vote. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The first business in order being the elec- 
tion o^ officers, the tickets were now distributed, 
and the ballots collected by the tellers. 

Mr. Parker, Philadelphia, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Reul'vtd^ That in view of the recognized necessity for 
increased aid to teachers in the advice and supervision of 
the sopcrinteo denes, now one in number for each county 
except Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania State Teachers* 
Association request the Legislature to pass an act crea- 
ting sectional superintendents, who may act as aids to 
the county superintendent and under his authority ; two 
in each county of twenty dutricti, or one hundred schools 
or ever ; three in each county of thirty districts, or two 
hundred schools or over ; four in each county of forty 
distiicts, or three hundred schools or over ; and five in 
each county of fifty districts, or four hundred schools or 
over. Counties containing a less number of schools or 
districts to be divided into two sections, of which the 
county superintendent shall act as sectional superinten- 
dent; all superintendents to be paid as county superin- 
tendents are now paid ; and like advantages to be extend- 
ed to cities large enough to be divided into sections. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, Allegheny, 
the resolution was laid oyer until next meeting, 
by a vote of 62 to 41. 

Col. G. F. McFarland, Harrisburg. read a 
report on graded schools, of which, owing to 
want of space, we are compelled to ro^ke an 
ibstract as follows ; 



A GRADED COURSE OP STUDY APPLICABLE TO 
SCHOOLS OP ALL CLASSES. 

Any one at all familiar with the operations of the 
schools of the Commonwealth, must be struck with the 
almost entire absence of any practical graded course of 
study in them, and with the want of system, uniformity, 
and permanency in grading, where it is even attempted. 
The absence of any State system which might guide 
them, leaves this important matter entirely in the hands 
of the several hoards of directors, whose want of experi- 
ence and means of co-operation render it impossible tor 
them ever to adopt any uniform system for the common 
schools of the State. 

Want of uniformity destroys the value of statistics, as 
the terms primary, secondary, grammar, etc., as applied 
to even the city schools, have no common signification, 
but are based on the system adopted in each without con- 
sultation with the others, and subject to change with 
every change of teacher or board. 

An examination of these courses of study^where adopti d 
conclusively proves the necessity of revision and approval 
by tome competent authority, before they are introduced 
into the school room. Many of then) do not provide for 
the harmonious and uniform cultivation of the several 
faculties of the child's mind, but push forward favorite 
studies to the exclusion of spelling, reading and writing ; 
one of the reasons so few enter high schools well taught 
in these important fundamenul branches. But it is in- 
finitely worse in ungraded country schools, where no sys- 
tem has been adopted, and young and inexperienced 
teachers are necessarily called upon to say what and how 
much pupils shall study, without even a model course to 
follow, and without the possibility of having their errors 
corrected, no matter how serious ! The sad results are 
best known to the principals and teachen of high schools, 
academies, normal schools and colleges, who are compelled 
to spend precious months later in lifi: in correcting as far as 
possible these grievous mistakes, when theyshou d be build- 
ing a superstructure upon the foundation it is the province 
of the common school to lay. Without extending the 
argument, I feel perfectly safe in pronouncing. the adop- 
tion of a carefully prepared system of grading, applicable 
to the whole State, the most important want of the com- 
mon schools at this time, and in affirming that they aie 
now suffering, and will continue to suffer, firom this cause 
until this is done. Both reason and experience reach us that 
a uniform system of grading, applicable to schools of all 
classes, such u b here urged, can be devised and carried 
into successful operation. 

I: is evident, for instance, that the branches constitu- 
ting a good preparatory course of education can be divided 
into a given number o grades; each grade, rising u a series 
of steps, requiring a greater degree of scholarship. And 
it is equally evident, that as the degree of proficiency re- 
quired to pass each successive grade is fixed and absolute 
in each grade, without regard to place or time or class of 
school, pupils can be examined and assigned to the grade 
for which they are prepared in one class of school as well 
as in another, firom the lowest primary school to the 
most thorough high school and academy. And as the 
branches embraced in the course of study adopted /or the 
college and university are simply additional steps in at- 
tainment and development, it is only necessary to add 
additional grades to our course of study to embody these 
branches. 

I herewith present a series of grades that have been 
very thoroughly tested in the Soldiers* Orphans* Schools 
and homes under the care of the State, as applicable in the 
main to the common schools. Their condition and 
wants bein^ similar^ it is believed similar result^ yiqvM 
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follow the adoption by State authorities of something 
like the following 

GRADED COURSE OF STUDY. 

Fint Grade. — Spelling, primary, first half; reading, 
First Reader, through ; writing on slates ; oral exercises 
in numbers, etc. 

Second Grade. — Spelling, primary, completed; ele- 
mentary sounds of letters, commenced ; reading, Second 
Reader, through; writing and drawing on slates ; men- 
tal arithmetic, primary, first half; written arithmetic, 
four fundamental rules ; geography, oral instruction in 
local ; oral exercises. 

Third Grade, — Spelling, first half, advanced ; elemen- 
tary sounds, continued ; reading, Third Reader, through ; 
writing in books ; drawing on slates ; mental arithmetic, 
primary, through; written arithmetic, primary, through ; 
geography, oral, and use of maps. 

Fourth Grade. — Spelling, advanced, through; reading, 
Third Reader, reviewed; writing in books; drawing; 
intellectual arithmetic, first half; written arithmetic, 
first half; geography, primary. 

Fifth Grade. — Spelling and defining ; reading, Fourth 
Reader, first half; writing; intellectual arithmetic, 
through; written arithmetic, through; drawing; geog- 
raphy, intermediate ; grammar, primary. 

Sixth Gra^tf.— Spelling and defining; reading, Fourth 
Reader, through; writing; drawing; written arithmetic, 
reviewed ; geography ; grammar ; United States History ; 
primary physiology. 

Seventh Grade. — Spelling and defining ; reading, Fifth 
Reader, first half; book-keeping; elemenury algebra, 
commenced ; geography, physical ; grammar, through ; 
United States History and Constitution ; physiology. 

Eighth Grade. — Etymology; reading, Fifth Reader, 
through: book-keeping; elementary algebra completed, 
to quadratice quations ; philosophy, ^c. ; and a general 
review of previous studies. 

Vocal music, declamation, composition, and other ex- 
ercises, written and oral, throughout the course. 

Examinations quarterly and annually. Two quarters 
allowed to complete the studies of each grade. All pro- 
motions at the close of examination. 

(In common schools, examinations, promotions, &c., 
can be adapted to the cliaracter of the school, length of 
term, &c.) 

These eight grades are intended to complete a fair pre- 
paratory English education, and fit pupils for high schools 
and academies, or for the duties of life, if their education 
stops with the common school, as is the the case with so 
large a proportion of our youth. Two additional grades, 
requiring one year each, or four requiring six months 
each, then follow, including the mathematics, science 
and language, taught properly in high schools and acade- 
mies, and required to prepare pupils for college. Then 
comes the college course of four years, divided into four 
annual or eight semi-annual grades, according to the dis- 
cretion of our college friends, who are, of course, the pro- 
per parties to determine the branches embraced and the 
number of grades. 

At the proper points in the course, as determined by 
their own courses of study, normal and other professional 
schools take charge of pupils and build their professional 
education upon the basis already formed. 

The great failure of the common schools at present, 
and which this course is designed to correct, is the fre- 
quent attempt to teach too many higher branches, and the 
consequent failure to teach those in the first five or six 
grades zuith sufficient thoroughness to allow higher schools 
to commence others without first reviewing these. What 
is there to prevent this great consummation ? 



This, or a similar course, as has already been claimed, 
is entirely feasible, and can be adopted and promulgated 
by State authority. And I hesitate not to say, such action 
is positively required by the present condition of our 
common school system, and will cause the liberal expend- 
itures by the State and our people for school purposes to 
accomplish far more satisfactory results. If adopted and 
enforced by State authority, every school child in Penn- 
sylvania will know his grade inside of two years. And 
how proud they will be ! Its adoption is also absolutely 
necessary before any material progress can be made by 
schools of a higher grade in uniting upon a similar system. 
It is so much to their interest to harmonize views on 
this subject, that I feel confident they will do so as soon 
as the common schools are made to do so. 

I trust the day is not far distant when this very import- 
ant step will receive ofi!icial approval and a hearty acqui- 
escence by people and teachers. 

Miss Martha Schofield, of South Carolina, 
as a teacher from another State, desired to 
thank the people and the teachers of Williams- 
port for the cordial welcome extended to their 
visitors. Pennsylvania teachers are not found 
in Pennsylvania alone — they are in the West, 
the South, everywhere — and when they come 
back and meet with old friends, they know how 
to appreciate such a welcome. But t-here is 
one feature in these meetings that is not so pleas- 
ant. Year after year the State Association is 
the same one-sided affair, less interesting than 
our cjunty institutes ; for in the latter woman 
does her part of the work. The gentlemen 
are here, as always, chivalrous and kind, but 
woman's mind, too, wants work, and its 
work is needed in the advancement of the 
cause. It is not enough that women do the 
teaching ; let them try in other departments, 
and make use of all their powers. There were 
women present who longed to lay their chaplet 
of love and respect upon the grave of Dr. 
Burrowes, but no woman has been invited to 
speak here except the essayists. She appealed 
to women to do their duty, as the time was 
coming when, with all their rights, they could 
better use their powers. 

Should pupils be compelled by law to at- 
tend school? was the next question for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, thought there should 
be no compulsion. The voluntary system has 
proved a success, and is the more stable because 
voluntary. If we resort to force, the people 
will lose interest in the progress of education. 
Unnecessary compulsion is anti-republican. 
Under the often-quoted Prussian system, though 
a greater proportion can read and write, the 
general education of the people is behind ours 
in America. 

Mr. Parker, Philadelphia, read the follow- 
ing propositions: 

I. Education is not only useful, but it is, or it should 
be, a necessity for each individual. 
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2 Edocadon in good htmg neglected, education in evil 
is almost certain to take its place ; tending to fill pritoni 
and poor houses, and to increase the machinery, and 
consequently the expense, of courts of justice for trying 
(and sometimes punishing) cffenses against laws, civil 
and criminal. 

3. For education in good, we hive schools. 

4. Schools, being established, should be used and 
nude most useful to the community. 

5. To be most useful, they must be so, not fir 
neighborhoods or districts, but for the whole Common- 
wealth. 

6. To be useful to the Commonwealth at large, there 
fiiiould be thorough and general instruction to a Certain 
degree of proficiency, or a certain amount of education in 
certain branches. 

7. For instruction to be general, all citizens m ust have 
it; of course excepting idiots and the insane. 

%. Childhood is the best period for the most necessary 
instruction. 

9. For all to have it, there must be teaching for all 
children, either by the parent or other person. 

10. Parents are usually debarred either by occupations 
for earning a living, in the proper hours, or by incom- 
petency. 

11. Economy requires schools, and requires the schools 
to be in the charge of competent trained teachers. 

12. Schools and teachers being provided for all (or 
theoretically for all) children, at an expense to the com- 
maoity, all children not otherwise taught should attend 
school . 

13. Citizens, having children or not, pay taxes for the 
support of schools, and have a right to the benefit to the 
State, or advantage to the community, resulting from 
general education. 

14. Parents, from neglect, improvidence, or the temp- 
tation of the child's earnings, or labor, or aid in house- 
hold affairs, do not always send children to school. 

15. Compulsory attendance at school, not only of 
pupils but of children generally, becomes a necessity, as 
mach as any other compulsory duty to the State, or any 
other compulsory observance of the laws of morality, or 
the laws relating to 

1. OfKsnses against the State; 

2. Offenses against public justice; 

3. Of&nses against public peace ; 

4. Offenses against public morals and decency ; 

5. Otfenses against public policy, economy and health ; 

6. Offenses against the persons of individuals ; 

7. Offenses against personal property ; 

8. Offenses against real property and malicious mis- 
chief; in short the whole penal code of laws, of 10 titles 
and 184 sections. [31 March, i860]. 

Mr. G. W. Schock, Philadelphia, said that 
statistics showed that the objections and preju- 
dices against the school system are passing 
away. Many who opposed its introduction 
and threw obstacles in the way of its develop- 
ment, have passed away ; some of those who 
remain have been convened^ and are now using 
their influence to extend its benefits. This 
would indicate that public opinion would 
reach what seemed to him impossible to com- 
pulsion. No system; however perfect, could 
be a success without popular co-operation. 
Laws opposed to, or in advance of public sen- 
timent, are always disregarded. We should 
oot attempt compulsion. 



Mr. Gantz, Lawrence county, favored com- 
pulsory measures. The children who do most 
mischief, and grow up into the worst men and 
women, are those who do not go to school ; 
and they should be compelled to go for the 
protection of the community — ^just as we have 
quarantine regulations against infection. The 
obligation of the State to protect its citizens in- 
cludes this case. 

Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, said moral 
suasion was more powerful than law. We 
shall do best by improving our schools and our 
teachers, and getting the pulpit and the press 
at work in our behalf. How could a compul • 
sory law be enforced ? If a parent should 
choose to teach his child himself, how could 
we object?. Too much stress is laid upon in- 
telligence alone ; the devil is intelligent, but is 
none the better therefor. It is not fair to 
compare ignorance to a disease — the ignorant 
are not always the worst people. A man may 
be a good citizen and a good Christian, who 
never went to school. But if we keep im- 
proving our schools, wc shall soon have every- 
body in them. 

Mr. J. B. Holland, of Blair, thought this a 
matter that could not be reached by any law. 
We must have the co-operation of parents ; 
we cannot obtain it satisfactorily now, and it 
would be worse if compulsion were attempted. 

The discussion here closed. 

The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing 

REPORT. 

The Committee appointed to audit the account of D. 
S. Burns, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Teachers* 
Association, for the year ending Aug. 7th, 1871, beg 
leave to report that they have found the said account 
correct, with the following exhibit, to wit. : 
Amout received from former Treasurer $464 58 

" received from enrollments for year 1870.. 338 00 

Total amount received $802 58 

Amount disbursed as per orders to sun- 
dry parties, drawn by Chairman Ex. 
Committee $444 77 

Balance in hands of Treasurer 357 81 

S802 58 

Aaron Shezly, 1 

B. F. Patterson, > Aud. Com. 

J. M. Bell. J 

Mr. Harrison, Pittsburgh, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a brief history of the Pennsylvania State Teachers* 
Association, and that said committee be instructed to 
report the same at the next annual meeting. 

After amending the number to five, the reso- 
lution was adopted and the following commit- 
tee appointed : Messrs. J. L. Harrison, J. P. 
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Wickersham, J. P. McCaskey, Dr. Taylor and 
M. Gantz. 

The tellers, after giving the number of the 
votes polled for each candidate, announced 
the following as the result of the election : 

President — Henry Hoock, Harrlsburg 

yice Presidtitti — Prof. George R. Bliit, Lewisburg j 
Mill Jennie Reighard, William sport. 

Secretary ^y P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer — Daniel S. Burn*, Harrisburg. 

Ticket Agent — Charles H. Harding, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee — George L, Maris, West Ches- 
ter ; Prof. S. Transeau; Williamsport 5 Prof. E. T. Bur- 
gan. Centre; Rev. A. R. Home, Williamsport; W. R. 
Ford, Pittsburgh. 

Enrolling Committee — E. J. Young, Lehigh; L S. 
Geist, Lancaster; J.M. Conroy, Pittsburgh ; Miss Annie 
Lyie, Luzerne ; Miss Mattie Graham, Pittsburgh. 

The Executive Committee then made the 
following report : 

Mr. President^ and Fellow Members of the Association : 
Each successive year that we meet in the State 
Teachers* Association, we are able to estimate the pro- 
gress that has been made in the educational interests of 
the State. We meet here to congratulate each other 
and renew our friendships, and we meet also to propose, 
discuss and grapple with the great and vital topics that 
appertain to the advancement and maintenance of our 
educational interests in the State. It is here, better than 
anywhere else, that we estimate the workings and the 
wants of our schools and school laws. Any one coming 
here can learn much of the difficulties that have been 
surmounted and are yet in the way. He ccn see and 
feel the earnestness, the purpose and ambition of the 
teachers of the State. The teachers gathering here are 
increasing in numbers from year to year, and the inflence 
of this association is becoming annually more wide- 
spread. The time is not far distant when the legislation 
of the State upon the subject of education will be shaped 
entirely by this association. 

Much has already been done, and much remains to be 
done by us. During the last, year the progress made in 
the school affairs of the State was more rapid and sub- 
stantial. More school houses were built, more school fur- 
niture supplied, more children were in the schools, more 
teachers employed, more money expended by the directors, 
aad a greater fund appropriated by the legislature, than 
ever before. Though the money expended for school 
purposes last year amounted in the aggregate to nearly 
$8,000,000, yet, it must be conceded, that the fiscal 
affairs of cur school system are more judiciously, 
economically and equitably managed than any other in 
the State deriving its resources from taxation. 

The work devolving on the Executive Committee to 
organize a programme suitable for our annual meetings, 
is responsible and attended with no little labor and anx- 
iety. The members being located in all parts of the 
State have no opportunity, to meet with each other, and 
are thus obliged to arrange all matters by correspondence 
alone. This entails a great deal of correspondence upon 
the committee, especially upon its chairman. The special 
expenses of the Executive Committee for printing and 
advertising were fifty-eight dollars and forty cents. The 
entire expenses of the Association this year will be nearly 
$300. This may seem a large amount, but not larger 
than that expended last year. 

A. O. Newpher, Chairman, 
J AS. L. Harbison, 

Mfm^ers present. 



The Enrolling Committee reported 293 
members enrolled — 20 from other States, and 
a number of Williamsport teachers, who were 
enrolled free under the instructions of the As- 
sociation. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That this Association has cause to feel proud 
of the harmony existing between the various educational 
interests of the State, as evinced by the generous spirit of 
the representatives of our difierent institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Resolved, That we especially welcome the growing 
disposition to favor the establishment of a State Univer- 
sity, and that our thanks are due to the scholars whose 
words of wisdom have contributed toward this desirable 
result. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
hereby tendered to the teachers of Williamsport for their 
liberality in securing the hall for our meetings, to the 
Local Committee of Arrangements, with the Rev. A. 
R. Home as its efficient chairman, to the citizens gener- 
ally for their courteous and thoughtful attentions, aad to 
the hotels for their reduction in rates. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered t> the papers 
of Philadelphia and Williamsport for the very full reports 
of the proceedings of this convention, thus showing their 
appreciation of the cause of popular education. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to the railroad 
companies of the State for the liberal reductions made 
in their fare to members of the Association. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
officers of this Association, for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. 

Resolved, That we return our hearty thanks to the 
gentlemen who have contributed so much to cur pleas- 
ure, by their excellent musical entertainments. 

Resolved, That we regret the inability of this conven- 
tion to accept the kind invitation of Mr. E. B. Parsons, 
proprietor of Watkins* Glen, to visit that delightful 
summer resort. 

After a few remarks by Dr. Taylor, the re- 
tiring president introduced to the Association 
his successor, Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The new president said he had always con- 
sidered it an honor to be a member of this 
body, and appreciated the compliment of an 
election to the presidency. He thought that 
next August we would take Philadelphia by 
storm, and hoped that from this day onward 
he would have the co-operation of all the offi- 
cers to make the next session the largest and 
best session of this body ever held in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After singing the Doxology — 

** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,** 
the Association adjourned, shortly after 4 P. M., 
to afford time for any necessary arrangements 
to be made by those desiring to accompany the 
excursion party to Niagara Falls, some two 
hundred persons hi^ying reported their names 
for this excursion. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 



ADAMS 4. 

Aaron Sheely, Gettysburg. 
Lou. A. Wright, " 
Mary £. Monfort, " 
Maria C. Thompson, '* 

ALLZCHKNY — 22. 

George J. Lucky, Pittsburgh. 

Wm. R. Ford, ** 

David R. Brubaker, " 

A. Stevens, " 

H. N. Matthews, 

£. M. Still, 

Jennie Ralston, 

Emily Martin, 

Anna M. Jack, 

Henriette Martin 

Laura M. Parker, << 

Mrs. V. Burns, " 

A. T. Douthett, Allegheny Ci ty. 

Mis. a. T. Douthett, '* 

J. M. Logan, 

J. M. Conruy, 

H. Renwick, 

Martha J. Graham, 

Rachel McClane, 

Sue Johnson, 

Sophia Lenkard, 

Jno. P. Cameron, Wilkins. 
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BXRK6 — 8. 

D. B. Bruner, Reading. 
Wm. L. Balentine, 
£. A. Staley, 
Louisa Setley, 
Sarah Keen, 
Almira Wobensmith, *' 
Sophia N. Burt, « 

David Foote, Bernville. 
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BLAIR — 12. 

John B. Holland, Newry. 

Maggie D. Weaver, *< 

Anna M. Johnson, Altoona. 

Amelia C. Snyder, 

Mn. M. £. Good, 

Maria K. Johnston, *' 

S. A. McGUthery, « 

Libbie £. Myers, Tyrone. 

M. M. Caldwell, «* 

Maigaret Mcj^uesd, '* 

E. J. Lants, £ldorado. 

Jao. M. Deatrich, Roaring Springs. 

BSADrOlD— II. 

A. A. Keeney, Towanda. 

H. E. Pitcher, " 

£. A. Peekham, Sylvan ia. 

L. F. Lilly, Columbia X Roads. 

Henry H. Hutton, Troy. 

A. £. Darling, •< 

A. B. Brajm, Canton. 

Hallock Armstrong, Monroeton. 

Clara A. Stevens, Spring Hill. 

Nancy Lyon, •• 

Woi P. Hortooi Hornbrooke, 



BUCKS II. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, New Hope. 
W. W. Woodruff, Attleboro. 
W. T. Seal, «« 

Sallie £. Maitland, Bristol. 
Anna R. Bailey, " 

LiUie S. Bache, <' 

Anna P. Cozens, Warrington. 
Nellie D. Graham, Taylorsviile. 
Sue D. Richardson, Richboro. 
Laura A. Yerkes, Davisville. 
A. L. Spencer, Oxford Valley. 

CAMBBIA — 2. 

T. J. Chapman, Ebensburg. 
Geo. W. Cope, Johnstown. 

CAMKKON 1. 

J. B. Johnson, Emporium. 

CINTRB — 4. 
H. Thompson, Fleming. 
E. T. Burgan, Agricultural College. 
Beckie McGinley, Bellefonte. 
Sadie C. Caldwell, « 

CHISTXR 25. 

Geo. L. Maris, West Chester. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor, " 

Geo. F. Moore, ** 

Chas. H. Darlington, *< 

M. Eliz. Hill, « 

Lizzie B. Patterson, *' 

Anra F. Fisher, " 

£. Carrie Davis, ** 

Carrie Meredith, •* 

Delia L. Meader « 

Benj. P. K.irk, Kennett Square. 

S. C Shortledge, 

Belle G. Shortledge 

Jennie Lamborn, " 

£mma £. Pennock, ** 

Rebecca D. Maris, Lionville. 

Debbie A. Maris, '' 

Annie R. Walton, Avondale. 

Emma Cooper *' 

Rachelle F. Jackson, New London. 

Mary A. Baker, White Horse. 

Sadie £. Fisher, West Whiteland. 

William Cox, Willistown. 

Ella P. Ralston, Rockville. 

Thomas Smedley, Paoli. 

CLARION — I. 

Jasper £. Wood, Knox. 

CLINTON — 5 . 
A. N. Raub, Lock Haren. 
John A, Raub, " 
H. A. Foresman, " 
Mary A. Eilert, " 
Ettie J. Hooker, 
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COLUMBIA 5, 

Henry Carver, Bloomiburg* 
S. A. Caryefi 
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H. D. Walker, Bloomsburg. 
Effie Vance, " 

Hubley D. Albright, Berwick. 

CRAWFORD 4 

J. S. Walthcnr, Saegertown. 
J. N. Beiatle, Titusville. 
Emily Sargent, Woodcock. 
Elizabeth McEntire, Hartstown. 

CUMBXRLANI>^I. 

Abraham Hoover, West Fairview. 

DAUPHIN — 3. 
Daniel S. Burns, Harrisburg. 
Geo. F. McFarland, " 
J. B. Seal, Millersburg, 

DBLAWARX— >8. 

A. A. Meader, Chester. 
ChM. W. Deans, « 
Mary S. McCord, « 
Ida E. Hood, Newtown Square. 
Lizzie L. Thomas, " 
Anna M. Sharpless, Ivy Mills. 
Mary E. Patterson, Media. 
Sue M. Croelcy, Lima. 

ERIE — 2. 

H. S. Jones, Erie. 
Jas. Burwell, Albion.' 

FAYETTE — I. 

H. H. Bliss. 

FRANKLIN 3. 

D. A. Flora, Upper Strasburg. 
Jacob Zuck, Jr., Mercersburg. 
O. C. Bowers, Chambersburg. 

HUNTINGDON 3, 

A. L. Goss, Cassville. 

Belle P. Glazier, Huntingdon. 

M. M. Shaver, " 

. 

INDIANA — 2. 

Samuel Wolf, Indiana. 
R. J. Wolf, 
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JUNIATA 3. 

A. H. Weidman, MifUin. 
£. L. Cooper, Port Royal. 
J. H. Smith, McAlisterville. 

LAN CASTER 20. 

Edward Brooks, Millersville. 

E. O. Lyte, 

Tobias Kauffman, 

Jane E. Leonard, 

C. L. Steinmuller, Lancaster. 

J. P. Wickersham, « 

David Evans, *< 

A. O, Newpher, «* 

. D. Pyott, « 

. P. McCukey, '< 
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J. B. Bausman, Lancaster. 

Jacob Bausman, '* 

Sallie H. Bundel], " 

Sallie A. Bruckhart, Litiz. 

IV^ry A. Regannas, • ^* 

Annie Lyle, Strasburg. 

Middleton Smith, Mount Joy. 

Mary E. Watson, Mechanics Grove. 

I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

John H. Metzlet, Sporting Hill. 

LAWRENCE — 1. 

M. Gantz, New Castle. 

LEBANON 2. 

Henry Houck, Lebanon. 
J. K. Heagy, Annville. 

LEHIGH — 3. 
E. J. Young, AUentown. 
Rev. Samuel K. Brobst, AUentown. 
Mary E. Brobst, " 

LUZERNE 5. 

Horace Armstrong, Wilkesbarre. 
Thos. C. MuUaley, « 

Alice D. Spangler, *' 

Sallie Overton, " 

James W. Belknap, Peckville. 

LYCOMING — 58. 
John T. Reed, Montoursville. 
T. F. Gahan, «< 

Clara Sweely, ** 

Merrick Reeder, Newberry. 
Wm. T. Pepperman, Salladasburg. 
P. S. Bicksler, Collomsville. 
Jas. B. Denworth, " 
W. A. Swcier, « 

Wm. McAnerney, Willis Run. 
Pharez Bacon, Muncy. 
Jenny M. Hays, Jersey Shore. 
Ada Wells, " 

E. B. Parker, " 

Hannah A. MahafFey, ** 
Maggie King, Larry^s Creek. 
Rev. A. R. Home, Williamsport. 
Allen D. Albert, 
Henry S. Williams, 
Samuel Transeau, . 
J. J. Galbraith, 
Geo. S. Banger, 
D. S. Andrews " 

Benj. S. Bentlcy, Jr., " 
J. F. Davis, 
Conley Plotts, 
D. Longsdorf 
S. F. Doyle, 
G. R. Winkler, 
H. Williams, 

J. C. boanr, « 

J. W. Miles, 
J. Templcton, 
Mary Wittig, 
Mary Gable, 
Helen Steotzel, 
Sadie Florcy, " 

Sophie Reighard, 
Ella 0*Brien, 

Myra Taylor, « 

Mattie Baker, 
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Annie Watson, Williamsport. 

Fannie Watson, " 

Libbie Long, " 

Sue Johnson ** 

Emma Adams, << 

Mary Volkmcr, ** 

Estella Millspaugh, '< 
Mary Christopher, 
Lizzie Christopher, 
Fannie Nash, 

M. C. Wood, '« 

S. V. Fields, " 

Ellen Doane, " 

Minnie Caipenier, '* 
Annie Keller, 
Sallie Rhoads, 

May Sweeley, •* 

Jennie Reighard, " 

MERCER — 4« 
N. W. Porter, Mercer. 
H. R. Stewart, « 
M. C. Trout, Sharon. 
W. G. P. Shot well. Middle! ex. 

MirrLiN — 4. 
John M. Bell, Milroy. 
John Laird, Lewistown. 
Mary S. Shaw, " 
Mary McCord, " 
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MONTGOMERY 2. 

J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

Miss J. D. Stephens, Port Kennedy. 

MONTOUR — 2. 
John T. Mervine, Danville. 
Mina Morgan, 
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NORTHAMPTON 1. 

Selden J. Coffin, Easton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — 9. 

Saml. Shipman, Sunbury. 
H. H. Malick, " 
G. G. Miller, Northumberland. 
M. A. Russell, " 

Jennie W. Longmore, Milton. 
Mary S. Gray, «* 

Agnes Bryson, *• 

Maria McMurtrie, *< 

Mary Rhoads, " 

POTTER 1. 

J. W. Allen, Coudersport. 

PHILADELPHIA 29. 

H. G. Hickok. 
George H. Stout. 
Wm. Henry Parker. 
Geo. Eastburn. 
Geo. W. Schock. 
J. W. Shoemaker. 
H. B. Whittington. 
Frederick F. Christine. 
Edgar A. Singer. 
Andrew J. Morrison. 
Harrison Walton. 
Edward Gideon. 
Geo. W. Fetter. 
Amasa May. 



Samuel Mecutchen. Philadelphia. 

J. R. Ramsey. «* 

Wm. S. Schofield. 

Edward Burke. 

James C. Sickel. 

M. M. Custer. 

M. J. Wood. 

S. A. Potter. 

C. H. Harding. " 

Mrs. A. E. Harding. " 

Hannah H. Betts. 

Sallie H. Bryan. 

Maggie L. Dingas. ^' 

Lizzie Mafshall. 

Fannie £. Etris. 
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SCHUYLKILL lO, 

Benj. F. Pattenon, Pottsvillc. 

John W. Bickel, " 

Sarah A. McCool, 

Ellen D. McCool, 

Clarice McCool, 

Harry H. Spayd, Minersville. 

Samuel Davis, Ashland. 

J. Lineaweaver, Tamaqua. 

W. H. Lane, " 

Lizzie Jeffreys, Mahanoy City. 

SOMERSET 1. 

Cyrus Bru baker, Somerset. 

TIOGA — 10. 
Elias Horton, Knoxville. 
Mrs. E. Horton, " 
Lemuel Ammerman, Mansfield. 
F. A. Allen, " 

Henry W. Jones, " 

V. R. Pratt, «* 

A. M. Simpson, " 

Myra Horton, ** 

Sarah V. Field, Liberty. 
M. M. Bullock, East Charleston. 

UNION— 3. 

Geo. R. Bliss, Lewisburg. 

A. C. Heffelfinger, Lewisburg. 
J. A. Stadden, New Columbia. 

VENANGO — I. 

James J. Kinkaid, Oil City. 

WAYNE — 2. 
D. G. Allen, Prompton. 
L. R. Fowler, Honrsdale. 

OTHER STATES. 

M. R. Bringhurst, Wilmington, Del. 

Emma Worrell, 

Sallie M. Fell, 

John J. Anderson, New York. 

H. W. Ellsworth, " 

F. N. Bardwell, « 

C. L. King, " 

Mary D. Loomis, ** 

Marcus Horton, Elmira, N. Y. 

Amelia Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 

Louisa Ash, Camden, N. J. 

J. H. Haldeman, Westfield, Mass. 

B. F. Van Evcren, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Total — 323, 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



BY W. W, WOODRUFF. 



THE late Dr. Barrowes said, that he was 
tiled of hearing speeches in favor of com- 
pulsory attendance at school, while its advocates 
brought forward no practical method of attain- 
ing the end sought. No such method has been 
proposed, yet still the discussion goes on ; still 
the vague declamation is heard : " Education is a 
good thing." ** No republic can exist without 
it." " It. is nature's legacy and humanity's 
birth right; and it is the crime of crimes to 
despoil a rational being of this divide patrimo- 
ny." " Parents should be compelled to educate 
their children." " An ignorant man is a public 
nuisance that should be abated by public au- 
thority." '* That man is a monster who puts 
cm the divine light within the mind of his 
child, and leaves him to blunder through life 
and stumble into eternity, ignorant alike of his 
duly and his destiny." Granted, gentlemen 
And ladies, all g-anttd— with some exceptions 
as to the " nuisance ;" but what are you going 
to do about it } This is the practical question. 
If parents, or those in the place of parents, are 
required by law to educate their children, nu- 
merous questions will arise : What amount of 
education shall be required? Shall there be 
one staadard for all ? If, as is asserted, the 
State has a right, for the sake of her own per- 
petuity and development, to demand the edu. 
cation of every child, has she availed herself 
of all her rights, and met the full measure of 
her responsibilities, by requiring that every 
child shall be taught only to read, to write, 
and to keep accounts ? If a boy has learned 
the&e at the age of ten, and is found to be a 
youth of extraordinary talent and rare promise, 
shall the parent be allowed to doom such a son 
to the dull routine of daily toil until he shall 
become of age, his aspirations dead and oppor- 



tunity gone ; thus robbing the State of the 
power for good latent in this her child ? 

A compulsory law must have a penalty. 
This must be fine, or imprisonment, or both. 
If the parent has no property, a fine is no 
punishment. What then? Shall a poor man 
with a dependent ^mily be imprisoned? His 
child may be able to earn one half, or one- 
fourth, of a man's wages, and his services ne- 
cessary to the support of the family. Who 
shall decide these questions ? Considerable 
expense must be incurred to fit the child for 
the school room. The parent has not the 
means. It is said that the St4te should provide 
clothing for the child, and award compensation 
foi: the services he could have rendered his 
parents! Adopt the principle, and children 
would be "blessings" indeed ! —an endless 
source of income to the parents and of expense 
to the State. We would better establish 
Moor ^5 Utopia or the Paris Commune at once ; 
abolish the family ; tak; children from the cus- 
tody of their parents, and give them to those 
best qualified to train them ; and reorganize 
society until everybody shall have whit any- 
body has. 

Bjt it may be urged that the law should ig- 
nore the parent and lay its hand directly upon 
the children, coercing attendance at some place 
of instruction. Have we a police force suffi- 
ciently vigorous and impartial to carry into ef- 
fect such a law, even in our cities ? How shall 
the law be executed in the rural districts? 
Parents may plead ill health on the part of 
the child. Who shall decide, parent or police ? 
If the doctor, — what doctor ? and at wnose 
expense? The child may not be sick, but 
frail and nervsus, and the parents, knowing the 
child's history and experiences, wish to keep 
! him from the excitements and dangers of school, 
I that his life may be preserved, even though his 
education should be entirely neglected. Should 
a constable interfere? 
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The State provides schools, and grades the 
pupils. The only school open to certain chil- 
dren may be undtr the care of a teacher whom 
the parents, on good and sufficient grounds, 
may deem unfit. Shall the deliberate judg- 
ment of the parents be set aside, and their 
consciences be over ridden in a matter of such 
vital concern? 

But further : Is it said that the State has a 
light, and is in duty bound to protect itself 
from Ignorance ? Ignorance is not the great- 
est of evils. Intelligence, with evil aims, 
is worse. The State, then, in order to secure 
itself, must require a moral education as well 
as intellectual. All moral education must con- 
sist in the development and training of a sense 
of moral obligation ; and a proper sense of 
moral obligation must find its sanctionin some 
system of religious faith. How then can the 
State reach a result that shall at all justify a 
coercive policy without adopting and teaching 
some system of religion ? 

Any attempt to establish a system of com- 
pulsory education would raise a multitude of 
practical questions like the above. Can such 
a system be established ? If es:ablished, could 
it be carried into effect ? 

But we are told that theories are delusive — 
facts conclusive ; and we are triumphantly 
pointed to one or two European nations that 
have adopted compulsory systems. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that, in Europe, 
the traditional n3tionsof the people, in regard 
to the government, are very simple, yet au- 
thoritative. All they know of government is 
that it is an order coming through the customary 
channels, and requiring this or that. Unques- 
tioning and implicit compliance is the habit of 
the people. Because a certain thing can be 
done in the German Empire, it does, by no 
means, follow that the same thing can be done 
in Pennsylvania. There, population and pub- 
lic sentiment are homogeneous ; here, they are 
heterogeneous. There, the police force is ef- 
ficient and reliable; here, it is notoriously cor- 
rupt and untrustworthy. 

It has been the delusion of ages, that what 
men ought to do they should be required by 
the State to perform. It may be difficult to 
state just where the rights and duties of the 
State, as the efficient conservator of the rights 
and interesrs of the people, begin and end. 
They will doubtless change with the increas- 
ing light of an advancing civilization. Papist 
and Puritan alike have tried to make men pious 
by legislative enactment and arbitrary author- 
ity ; but they have utterly failed, both in the 
old world and in the new. Where the habits 
and conventional notions of the people are uni- 



form, as were those of the New England com- 
munities of the earlier time, a very strict out- 
ward conformity can, for t time, be secured. 
But with the mixed populations of our Spates 
to-day, coercion is becoming more and more 
unpopular. Such is the fact, whether it be for 
the better or the worse. We see it in the gov- 
ernment of our children, and in the motives 
and inducements to study and good conduct 
that we place before them. 

It is said that there are thousands of child- 
ren in our State who are growing up in igno- 
rance. This is doubtless too true. But is 
there not a disposition to exaggerate the evil .' 
How many parents can the reader count up 
who do not allow their children to attend 
school ? I have never met with one case of 
the kind. 

We must then rtiy chiefly on t general in- 
crease of interest in education ; on better 
schools and school houses, and on the higher 
market value of inielligent labor. Sumptuary 
laws, and everything akin to them, are very 
distasteful to the American people ; and we 
should profit by the reply of Solon to those 
who asked him why the laws he had made for 
Athens were not better: "They are not the 
best laws that could have been made," said he, 
** but they are the best the Athenians are capa- 
ble of receiving." 



SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 



THE following extracts from the late report 
of the School Committee of the city of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, contain food for 
thought in Pennsylvania : 

TBVANT OFFICIK. 

In compliance with the request of the School Com- 
mittee, and in part at least to remedy thit evil, the City 
Government appointed Rev. Isaac H. Coe as Truant Of- 
ficer. Mr. Coe accepted the position with the understand- 
ing that he was to act rather as a friend and adviser, than 
in any police capacity. In such a spirit he has directed 
his eijfoits, not only to reclaim the truant, but to affect the 
parents and guardians, through whose indifference and 
neglect the evil is chieHy caused. So far as we have 
been able to judge, he has labored with faithfulness, tact 
and discretion, and from a spirit of true benevolence and. 
kindness, and much good has been accomplished. Such 
an officer cannot well be spared in a city like ours. The 
expense of his labors cannot be weighed against their effi- 
ciency and success. 

We have truant laws and truant officers for the same 
great end for which we establish schools, not to punish 
crime, but, in so far as is possible, to prevent it. It is a 
part of the school work and discipline \ not a police sys- 
tem to bring offenders to justice, but a reformatory system 
tending to educate and employ the child, and prevent bis 
becoming a criminal. Such being the case, the truant 
laws should be executed by the School Boarc, and the 
truant officer should act under their control and direction, 
and his report should be made to them. 
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ALUks-ltoUSC SCHOOL. 

We ire of the opinion that the Alms-house school ex* 
poea the young to bad associations, that it does not re- 
rorm juvenile truants, that its influecce is bad, and that it 
iboaid be discontinued. The Commitcee respectfully 
itggest that a school, established and maintained by the 
^anty, for the education of habitual traantt, who should 
be sentenced to it, where manual labor could be combined 
with mental culture upon some well-matured plan, out of 
Teach of degrading and perverting influences^ would be 
productive of great ^ood. 

We like the spirit of what is said above 
concerning Mr. Coe's labors. He is not a 
police officer, but a missionary. He does not 
enter people's houses, armed with the law» to 
force them with fines and imprisonment to do 
what they may be unwilling, perhaps unable. 
To do ; but he enters them full of the spirit of 
the Gospel, to teach the people their duty to their 
children, and to show them how to perform it. 
The services of such a man are of incalculable 
value. They will prevent in the end more 
vice and crime than a whole score of police 
ofBcers. Any city or town that can succeed, 
for the next ten v ears, in bringing all its child- 
ren to school, and teaching them wdl when 
there, will at the end of that time scarcely 
need a police force. Which of our Pennsyl- 
vania cities or towns will be the first to try 
the experiment? 

The opinion expressed concerning the Alms- 
house school of New Bedford applies equally 
well to our Pennsylvania Alms-house schools. 
Each of our large counties should have a Home 
for neglected or friendless children, provided 
at the expense of the county, and the several 
boards of directors should be given authority 
to send to it all children whose ignorance or 
destitute condition justifies this disposition of 
them. Such a Home should provide manual 
labor as well as instruction for its inmates. 
Lincas:er is the only county in the Common- 
wealth, to our knowlec^ge, that has provided a 
H me of the kind alluded to. The buildings 
for the Home in that county were mainly 
erected by countributions from benevolent citi- 
zens, and certain large-hearted ladies are con- 
tinually supplying it with the wherewithal of 
such an establishment. In this respect, it is 
like the Homes in other counties ; but, in ad- 
dition to this, the county contributes to its 
rapport the handsome sum of $5,000 per an- 
num, on the condition of its receiving and 
caring for the children of the poor who may 
be sent to it. The Lancaster Home has thus 
become a public institution, and is supplying 
a pressing public want. One thing is still to 
be desired, the vesting of authority in the 
several boards of school directors in the county 
to tend to the Home truant and. vagrant chil- 
dren, and such others as the safety of society 



might justify being disposed of in this way. 
Does not such ah arrangement effect all that is 
contemplated by the friends of compulsory 
education ? If so, no friend of our present 
voluntary system of education can object to its 
being supplemented in such a way. 
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THE GROWTH OF NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 



FROM what is stated below, it will he seen 
that nearly all the schools for the instruc- 
tion and training of teachers now in operation 
in the different countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica, have been established within the present 
century. This will seem remarkably strange 
to those who reflect upon the nature of teach- 
ing. By such persons it will be readily ac- 
knowledged, that the chief end at which teach- 
ing aims, the development and culture of the 
human mind, is one of the noblest that God 
has permitted man to struggle for, and that 
the process by which alone that end can be at- 
tained is of a character so difficult, that none 
but the most gifted intellects can fully compre- 
hend or the most skillful bancs properly exe- 
cute it. Can he teach well who does not un- 
derstand the relations of what he teaches ? Is 
he a suitable person to develop the human 
mind who knows nothing of its powers and 
aptitudes ? What kind ot w >rk does a clumsy 
hand make, as it touches the delicate threads 
that interweave themselves' into the spiritual 
life of a child ? Ignorance can nowhere do 
as much harm as in the school room ; and vet 
the idea that teachers ought to be prepared for 
their work is of modern origin. Institutions 
have long existed for the preparation of doc- 
tors, lawyers and clergymen ; even those who 
intend to follow some mechanical occupation 
have been compelled, from the earliest times, 
to serve some years of apprenticeship ; but 
those who engage in the work of instructing 
and training the young, have been allowed to 
do so in all countries, until quite recently, 
without question as to any necessity on their 
part for previous preparation. This great 
error may have resulted from the conviction 
that teaching is an art so simple that every one 
has the natural ability to practice it with skill ; 
that it is a gift with which some are endowed 
by their Creator, but which cannot be ac- 
quired by those who do not possess it ; that it 
can be learned only by actual experience in 
the school-room ; or that nobody understands 
the principles upon which it is based, and, 
therefore, the guessing of one is aoout as likclv 
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to be right as the guessing of another. It is 
not our present design, however, t^ attempt to 
resolve the philosophy of this error, but simply 
to note the fact of in existence. But this may 
be said, that while teaching in the past has re- 
quiied le&s preparation on the part of those 
who practice it than any other profession, all 
the signs of the times point to the conclusion 
that in the future it will require more. The 
education of children is yet to become the 
most potent of all agencies for the advance- 
ment of civilization in all its various inter- 
ests, and the profession that proposes this as its 
great end must, eventually, become the most 
learned and the mo t honored ot all professions. 

But our principal purpose in this article is 
simply to state some historical facts concerning 
the growth of norn.al schools, and this we 
now proceed to do. The first normal school, 
or school specially devoted to the training of 
teachers, was established in 1681, by the Abbe 
de La Sktke, canon of the cathedral of Rheims. 
In 1684 the institution was placed under the 
charge of Uit Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, a benevolent organization. £zactly 
how much was accomplibhed by it we do not 
know. 

A German philanthropist, Augustus Her- 
man Franke, formed in 1697, at Halle, in 
Prussia, a teachers' cla&s. 1 his class, receiv- 
ing its instruction from Franke, put in practice 
what was learned under his eye in an orphan 
school of which ne had charge. This orphan 
school v\as therefore the first model school. 
In 1704, growing with his work, Franke estab- 
lished what he called a Seminar turn Precepf* 
rium\ or teachers' seminary, and taking into it 
twelve of his most apt pupils, he instructed 
them for two years in the science and art of 
teaching, and ti.en sent them forth to proclaim 
the glad tidings of the new gospel of educa- 
tion ihroughcut Germany. Others took their 
places in the school, and the work was begun 
that has placed Prussia in the front rank of the 
rations of the world. 

In 1735, a seminary for teachers was estab 
lished at Stettin, in the Prussian province of 
Pomerania ; and Frederick the Great estab- 
lished another at Berlin, in 1748, and placed 
at the head of it Hccker, a former pupil of 
Franke's. The king was so well pleased with 
the working of this institution that, in 1752, 
Ut isbued a decree providing that all vacancies 
thenceforth occurring in the schools established 
on the crown lands, should be fi led by pupils 
trom it. From this date normal schools multi- 
plied rapidly in Prussia, and some ex ended 
into oiher countries. Austria began to estab- 
lish such schools in 1767; Switzerland, in 



1805; France, in 1808; Holland, in 1816; 
United States, in 1839; England, in 1840; 
Belgium, in 1843; and subsequently other en- 
lightened nations.' 

The following list will show the number of 
normal schools now existing in different coun- 
tries, as nearly as can be ascertained. Their 
growth has been wonderful, and as new ones 
are established twtry vear, there may be quite 
a number not included in the list : 

Prussia has 62; Austria, ii; Baden, 4; Bava- 
ria, II; Wurtemburg, 7; Saxony, 10; Hesse- 
Cassel, 3; Hesse- Darmstadt, 2; Anhalt, 3; 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 2; Saze-Meiningen, i; 
Saxe- Weimar, 2; Oldenburg, 2; Brunswick, 
I; Luxemburg, i; Lippe, i; Mecklenburg- 
Schwcrin, i; Mecklenburg-Strehtz, 1; Lubee, 
i; Frankfort, 1; Switzerland, 31; France, 141; 
Holland, 2; Denmark, 8; Sweden, 5; Russia, 
quite a large number; Italy, 53; Spain, a num- 
ber; Greece, i; England and Wales, 23; Scot- 
land, 2; Ireland, I; British America, 6; Maine, 
3; Vermont, 2 or 3; Massachusetts, 4; Rhode 
Island, I; Connecticut, i; New York, 8j New 
Jersey, i; Pennsylvania, 7, and 4 others in a 
good state of forwardness; Maryland, i; Mich- 
igan, ]; Missouri, 2; Indiana, i; Illinois, i; 
Wisconsin, 3; Iowa, i; Minnesota, 2; Kansas, 
I; Kentuckv, i; Souh Carolina, i; California, 
1; West Virginia, 2; Nebraska, i. 

Besides the Sate normal schools mentioned, 
there are in the United States a number of 
city and c 'Unty normal schools. If this rapid 
growth of normal schools continues, and it 
must continue, there will soon be more schools 
for teachers than for all other professions put 
together, thus presenting a new and strange ex* 
emplification of the doctrine that "the last 
shall be first;" and teaching, long discarded aa 
unworthy of a place among the professions, 
will assume a rank above them all. 



TEACHING HISTORY, 



BY JEROME ALLEN, A. M. 



EXCEPT the branches usually called fun- 
damental, there is no study so important 
in its bearing on the future welfare of pupils, as 
history. It ii necessary that the young student 
should not only learn its outlines so as to pass 
a good examination, but that he should acquire 
a love for historical investigations. The reci- 
tation should be looked forward to with antici- 
pation and delight. 

1 . In order to accomplish this, the teacher 
should have a geauine love for historical pur- 
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saict. Instead of requiring the facts of history 
to be recited in dull routine, he should show 
the deepest interest in the relation and connec- 
tion of events past. It is a sad fact that this 
spirit is not always manifested in the class- 
room. Imagine a dully lifel(*8s class ; questions 
asked and answered in the exact words of the 
author in a monotonous manner; no interest 
apparent in- teacher or pupils^ and you have 
the picture of a recitation sometime since wit- 
nessed in one of the oldest and largest State 
normal -schools in our country. From that 
school fihy teachers went into as many school- 
rooms to reproduce the same senseless proceed- 
ing ever since. There is a multitude of schools 
in which history is no be ter taught. This 
would not be the case if teachers possessed a 
genuine love for its study. Instead of bring- 
ing these pupils to a meal of picked bones, 
chey would invite them to a sumptuous repait 
of good things. 

2. The teacher's mind should be thoroughly 
stored with historical material. He must be able 
to bring from his treasury things both new and 
old, that he may compare our times with other 
times; our great men with other great men; 
our laws with other laws, and our religion with 
other religions. We do not know how we 
stand in the scale of humanify, unless we are 
able to institute such comparisons. Our his- 
tory is so intimately connected with the history 
of other countries, that more is demanded than 
the reciting of events in chronological order; 
M we do only this, we lose the soul of histori- 
cal study. It is not enough co say, '* The Re- 
public is great." We must show how and 
why ic is great; make allowances for the times 
an which our orators, statesmen, generals, and 
poets live, and, by a comparison with other 
times and nations, we shall be able to judge of 
their grearness or littleness. The events in the 
Revolutionary war, the names of the Presidents 
and the repetition of historical events,are only 
important as frame- work; they must be cov- 
ered with lines of beauty and grace. This 
work belongs to a live teacher, whose hfart is 
in his work, and whose mind is filled with the 
aoul- stirring facts of history. 

3. Geography must be understood in order 
to pro. erJy or even satisfactorily study his- 
tory. There is a geographical reason why the 
march of empire has always been westward. 
The decay of once opulent centres of com- 
mercial power has been owing co their situa- 
tion in relation to the advancing civilization of 
the world. It is, therefore, evident, that it is 
only when we study history in the light of 
geography, that we are prepared to predict the 
growth or decay of the mighty powers now 



ruling the earth. Geography ha»lAws« Ont 
look at the map is sufficient to tell us of the 
magnificent fuiure in store for the new States 
of Australia. It also predicts our acquisitions, 
north, south, east, and west, until we rule not 
only America, but China and Japan. It is 
gf ographically certain that, before the close of 
two centuries, our Anglo Saxon republic will 
be master of the entire west and the tarrhest 
east. No power can resist the flow of events. 
It is like the current of a mighty river. 

In the sixteenth centurv a superficial ob- 
server might have predicted that Latin civ li- 
zation would spread throughout the world. 
But advancing science changed thii commercial 
importance. The miscrab e failure of Spain's 
effjrt to impress her character on her newly- 
discovered lands, is shown in depopulated and 
poverty stricken Cuba. Nothing remains of 
the once mighty power ot France on our con- 
tiient. It is geographica:ly certain that the 
Anglo-Saxon race will rule the world. 

Tnere is no subject so calculated to call into 
exercise the very highest powers of the mind 
as history ; nor one in which the teacher may 
be so truly an ar:ist. But, in order to reach 
this result, there must be both love and 
knowledge. 

It is ncedless'^to say <th2t.awe must knov^ 
comparative history and geography, in order 
to propsrly guide ihe adair* of the State. 
Without it we shall continually commit finsrn- 
ciai and legal blunders. All of the foolish and 
injurious legislation that has cursed us, cou'd 
have been avoiced if our law-makers had 
known that the same experiments had been 
tried and failed. The times in which we live 
demand wisdom. This cannot be obtained by 
simpJv knowing when, where, and how a cer- 
tain battle was fought, or a certain man died. 
There roust be a deeper view into the springs 
of man's actions, and the motives producing 
results. 

As history is the record of living, acting, 
moving men and women, it should be taught 
so ai to bring us into intimate j^ympathy with 
them, in all of their lite, actions, and results. 



HOW TO USE OUTLINE MAPS. 



BY HENRY HOUCK. 



THE teacher who attempts to teach geogra- 
phy well without the use < f outline maps, 
must necessarily labor under many difficulties ; 
and it is questionable whether he can succeed 
at all. Maps are indispensable. A school- 
room without them can hardly be said to be 
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even reasonably well supplied with apparatus. 
Jt is hardly necessary to say ihat the maps 
should be large, so that no matter where the 
scholar is seated in the school-room he may be 
able to see all that is on the map, even the 
town?, cities and rivers. 

As to the manner of using them I will say: 

I. The hardest usage that can possibly be 
given them is not to use them at all. It is to 
be regretted that there are hundreds of teach 
ers who use, or rather abu%e^ them in this way. 

Superintendent Wert, of Ad«ms county, 
says, in his last annual report: " Of the 161 
schools'in this county, izi have outline maps. 
]n 47 schools I found them well used ; in 
16 then was no attempt to me them, A (cm 
gave as an excuse that the key belonging to 
the set had been lost. I visited a few schools 
which had been in session several months, in 
which the teachers were not aware, until the 
day of my visit^ that there were maps belong- 
• ing to the building." 

We remember in our own experience as 
county superintendent, visiting a school in 
1866 that had an excellent reputation the 
session previous. It was one oi the best 
schools in the county. The teacher then in 
. charge visited every family in his district, ask- 
ing tor contributions to purchase a set of out- 
line maps for ,his school. The children co- 

- operated with him, as tney always will with 
a. teacher who knows how to treat them. The 
money was raised, and that was a happy day 

- for teacher and scholars, wh:?n the maps, new 
and beautiful, were unpacked and hung upon 
the .walls of the old school room. The room 
never looked so well — not even on the day 
when it was finished. But the teacher under 
whom all this was done was not there when 
we made our visit in 1866. Another had 
taken his place. We. saw not cnly another 
teacher, but little or none of the life and en- 
thusiasm of the previous session. Though the 
scholars were the same, the school was differ 
ent; not a map W4S unrolled, and, upon inquiry, 
we learned that up to that time, late in the 
session^ they had not been used — the teacher 
assignmg as an excuse that he had no lime to 
jtng geography. The maps stood on the floor 
in the corner of the builaing, covered with 
dust and mould, iKrell nigh ruined. 

Whilst boards ot directors are annuilly ex- 
pending thousands upon thousands of dollars 
ot the public funds ior outline maps, many are 
never used, not even properly cared for, and 
in a few short terms, a few rollers are all that 
is left of a once beautiful set of maps, which, 
under proper care, might have lasted at least 
ten yeaia. 



Some superintendents are at a loss when to 
give to teachers y?c^ {'^^^Y poor) in the *• Prac- 
tice of Teaching." We think here is a chance 
for being liberal in giving figures. When a 
superintendent comes to a school and finds 
that the maps have never been used, or» 
perhaps, that they have been torn from 
tne rollers — the globe never taken out of 
its place — the black board bright and shining 
with the varnish of last vacation — all indicating 
that this apparatus was *' severely let alone,'^ 
he ought, if not annul the certificate at once» 
give the highest figures which the hw allows. 

2. A far better method than the " let alone'' 
plan, is to use the maps daily in connection 
with the regular recitation in geography. The 
map should occupy a conspicuous place, and 
every prominent point occurring in the lesson 
should be pointed out on the map by the 
scholar. A reci'ation without this will accom- 
plish nothing more than the btoring of the 
memory with dry descriptions, meaningless 
words and statements. There will be no 
picture of the countries before the mind, and 
no proper conception of their form, extent or 
relative position. The map should be dwelt 
upon until the picture of a country is fully 
and distinctly impressed on the minds of the 
class, so that when the recitation is ended, any 
member of the class can draw upon the boards 
rot only the outlines of the counrry, but locate 
the rivers, cities, towns, &c. This plan wi.l 
bring new life into the recitation. The 
scholar sees before him al that he has studied, 
and his intormation comes' not from a remem- 
bered descrption, but from a remembered pic- 
ture. Map-drawing should be a daily exercise, 
for its usefulness in the study of geography 
cannot be over-estimated. If propeny en- 
couraged, children will take great delight in 
it, and the proficiency at which they arrive in 
a very ^hon time is really astonishing. 

3. Outline maps should be just as faithfully 
used in the history class as in the study of ge« 
ography. The course of armies can be fol- 
lowed just as readily as the course of rivers and 
the ranges of UiOuntains. Every important place 
mentioned in the history lesson should be 
pointed out on the map If any notable event 
is occupying the public mind, filling the news- 
papers and awakening interest, let it be located 
on the map and fully described. If the name 
of any distinguished person occurs in history, 
where is his native State or county, and where 
the scene of his activity ? History and geogra- 
phy thus go hand in hand, as they always must« 
The pupil reads of our Saviour's life «nd deeds, 
and turns to the map of Palestine ; he reads of 
WaterlQo, and turns to Belgium, or he has bc^ 
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come interested in the late Franco German 
wtr^ and he naturally turns to a good map of 
France, and follows the Prussian army from 
victory to victory, until he reaches the very 
capital of the enemy. There was more ge- 
ography learned of the Southern Sutes through 
which the Union army marched, by studying 
the war maps, fouAd in the daily newspapers, 
thai was ever learned from books. 

4* Good use may be made of outline maps 
in teaching local geography 'by the concert or 
chanting method ; the capitals of States, names 
of mountains, lakes and rivers, are easily learn- 
ed in this way. Care should, however, be 
taken that all insignificant places be omitted. 
It is an exercise in which all the scholars can 
engage. The youngest pupils, tired and weary 
of having nothing to do, will be most happy 
to join. There are those who object to the 
chanting part of the system, and prefer teach- 
ing by concert repetition; we wi.l say for the 
former that music seems to rouse all the ener- 
g es of the school, and is a very pleasant and 
useful recreation. The better way, no doubt, 
is to vary the plan. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, a skillful 
teacher need not, will not, ask what to do with 
outline maps. He considers them indispen- 
sable in teaching geograpny — a branch not 
only full of interest, but what is more and bet- 
ter will, if properly taught, have a tendency 
to elevate the minds of the pupils and teachers 
from things created, up to Him who is the 
Creator of all the wonders in nature. 



"NO LOCK WITHOUT A KEY." 



EVERETTA M V. MOORE. 



NO class of persons has occasion to verify 
the truth of this homely old adage more 
frequently than teachers. The avenues of the 
mind arc so numerous, so varied, and so often 
obstructed by ignorance, prejudice and perver- 
sity, that it is often extremely difficult ror those 
who would approach the mind, to clear away 
all of these obstructions. 

A little incident, which occured within my 
knowledge a tew months since, impressed me 
very forcibly with the truth of the adage. A 
teacher, who had charge of the preparatory 
department of a large school, was informed by 
a sympathizing friend that she would have an 
accession to her number, adding, '' It's little 

Joe D , and I pity you, for he is a very 

bad boy." The next morning the new pupil 
made his appearance^ a bright-eyed little fellow 



of eight summers, with the independent bear- 
ing of young America. In the course of the 
morning the teacher requested him to perform 
some duty. " No I won't," was the reply, 
adding with a look of pigmy defiance, *'and 
you can't make me." Nothing daunted by 
this unpromising beginning, the teacher kept 
on the "even tenor" of her way. In about 
two weeks I had occasion to call at the school. 
The first object that met my eye on opening 

the door was little Joe D seated at a desk 

with a slate before him, upon which he was 
marking vigorously, seeming very much ab- 
sorbed in his work. In conversing with the 
teacher, she said the difficulty was now to re- 
strain Joe; he wanted to do everything in the 
scholastic line which the other boys did. Just 
then the subject of our conversation came up 
with his slate, which he exhibited with amus- 
ing complacency. It was covered with the 
nine digits leaning toward each other in various 
affectionate attitudes, each made with a strong 
stroke, which indicated a firm hand at the pen- 
cil. " Teacher," said Joe, ** I want another 
slate, because now I can make all the figures ; 
this isn't large enough." From that time, Joe 
was an industrious and progressive pupil ; the 
key of love and patience had been turned in 
the hitherto unfastened lock ; the true, unself- 
ish labors on the part of the teacher did not 
fail ot their reward. Children are keen analysts 
of motives, and detect at once whether that 
which is done springs from a truthful and earn- 
est heart. Let us not forget that love is an 
attribute of Deity, and, as such, is omnipotent. 
All thoughtful instructors of youth must feel 
that upon them devolves a responsibility of no 
ordmary magnitude ; not only must they exer- 
cise authority and influence in their own im- 
mediate sphere, but they must counteract out- 
side influences, which, unfortunately, are only 
too numerous. 

Among the great men of to day, theologians, 
statesmen^^md scientists, there are, doubtless, 
many who remember with gratitude some 
teacher who unlocked for them the precious 
treasure of knowledge. Then, fellow teachers, 
let us not yield to discouragements ; let us be- 
lieve fully and firmly that there is " no lock 
without a key." 

Our vocation is a noble one. Let the in- 
different, the frivolous and the narrow-minded 
say what they will, there is no calling which 
can equal it in the loftiness of its aim or the 
importance of its results. To deal daily with 
treasures whose value is far beyond gold or 
jewels, to lift the mind from the dull levels of 
common-place to higher ones, and to teach it 
that which alone can fit it for time and eternity 
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— self-knowledge, self- reverence, self-control — 
ought indeed to inspire teachers with the nobil- 
ity of their vocation and the magnitude of 
their responsibility. 



INTELLECT vs. CONSCIENCE. 



IN THE SCHOOLS AND IN THE FAMILY. 



DOUBTLESS the great majority of those 
who read the strictures which follow 
will regard the opposing of the reasoning 
facultie* to the moral powers, which is to be 
seen in the heading of this article, as utterly pre- 
posterous. But the question I propose to discuss 
is, not whether there is any necessary antagon- 
ism between intellect and conscience, but wheth- 
er the two are brought into conflict through our 
domestic and scholastic training. Much ridi- 
cule has been heaped upon the German popu- 
lation of the more unsophistica ed regions of 
the State, for their declaratioi> that '* education 
is making rascals of the young men,*' and their 
consequent opposition to scholastic training. 
But here, as is frequently the case, the more 
thoughtiess and superficial have taken it upon 
themselves to ridicule those whose observations 
have been more careful and accurate, and 
whose moral faculties are in a more healthy 
and active condition than their own. In the 
main, the Germans of Pennsylvania have, unril 
very recently, been an honest, upright and 
truthful people. Admixture of other elements 
has, within a few years, done much toward 
destroying this condition of affairs ; but the 
older class of our German citizens, they whose 
characters were moulded by influence*, now, 
unfortunately, in a great measure among the 
things that were, stiil furnish us with examples 
of what was once the prevailing character of 
our population, when people said of their 
neighbor, " His word is as good as his bond," 
and said so truly. 

I charge the schools of Pennsylvania, dis- 
tinctly, wJth developing the intellect (at least 
the more superficial parts of it — those whose 
development leads to the speediest pecuniary 
results,) at the expense of the conscience; and 
I charge the parents of Pennsylvania, distinctly, 
with preferring that they shiuld do so. I ad- 
dress myself to people who are capable of in- 
dependent observation, those who are never 
guilty of repeating, parrot-like, what is in tvtry 
one's mouth, merely because "everybody says 
so," and who are free from passion. In short, 
to those who are able to give a question a real 
examination. Let such men and women ob- 



I serve* dispassionately, the society about them, 
and I do not fear any contradiction of what I 
have asserted. Of course, I am not to be pat 
oflF with the declaration, undoubtedly true, that 
the vait majority of parents and teachers woald 
indignantly disclaim any such imputation, 
follow the good old rule, one that will neve** 
be superseded, because it is founded in common 
sense, of judging the tree by i:s fruits. The 
expression ot high-flown moral sentiments is a 
very common and an exceedingly cheap wa^r 
of establishing a character for conscientious- 
ness ; but the judge on the bench pays as little 
regard to it as he does to the wind that blows. 

Every close and accurate observer knows 
how common it is for both parents and teach- 
ers to praise children, even i*i their presence^ 
on the ground that they are " smart," sharp, 
intellectual, or intelligent. And all such knovir 
equally well how lamentably uncommon it is to 
hear them hold up to admiration the qualities 
of sincerity, honesty of purpose, truthfulness, 
uprightness and integrity, and, in short, tho- 
rough conscientiousness. Still less do they re- 
quire habitual conformity to these principles 
as a constant rule of action. The teacher who 
attempts it will soon find the majority of the 
parents with whom he is brought into official 
connexion arrayed against him in a body. If 
they are agreed on no other point, they will 
be quite certain to harmonize on this. Of 
course, they will exhibit sufficient worldly 
wisdom to base their opposition to him on 
other than the real grounds, as it certainly 
would not look well for parents to decry a 
teacher because he tried to elevate the it oral 
standard of their children ; but the opposition 
will be sure to come under some false guise or 
other. The teacher who docs his duty in this 
matter, must expect to encounter the charges 
of " censoriousness," from people who are by 
no means remarkable for their charity ; of 
** severity,** from those who are anything but 
paragons of mildness ; and of disregarding the 
obvious fact that " boys will be boys," by 
those who have no desire that they should 
ever be anything else than very unprincipled 
boys, and who may, with literal truthfulness, 
be described as nothing but great, overgrown 
boys and girls themselves, without anything of 
the character of the true, noble man or woman. 

But why should he hesitate because he will 
have to meet this kind of antagonism ? Parents 
do not generally appreciate the endeavors of 
teachers to develop even a higher intellectuaM- 
ty in their scholars ; from the very nature of 
the case it is impossible that they should do so. 
What proportion of the parents of Pennsylvania 
are able to rate at their proper value the eflfbrts 
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of the teacher who should introduce into his 
school the Latin language or the study of 
natural history? The only question, then, it 
seems to mc, is that which is commonly called 
" the question of bread and butter" — how far 
a teacher can afford to go in his endeavors to 
benefit people /9 spite of themselves} (for this is 
what intelligent men and women are con- 
stantly obliged to do for others,) and, as this 
is a question which every one must determine 
for himself, I leave it where it belongs, with- 
out further discussion. 

People who are satisfied with the exceed- 
ingly low existing standard in these matters, 
neither see nor feel the lack which I have set 
forth, and it would be amusing if it were not 
disgusting, nay worse, appalling, to witness 
their perplexity in reference to the motives of 
one who is conscious of our deficiencies in this 
respect. Let no one be discouraged through a 
want of cooperation on the part of this clasi 
of people. 

And yet, with all the popultr opposition to 
any sensible and systematic efforts to bring 
aboot a better condition of affairs, every one 
knows how well-nigh universal is the complaint 
of the inefficiency of teachers and the worth- 
lessness of our schools; complaints which unfor- 
tunately are, to a great extent, well-founded. 
Our present system of instruction is productive 
of what may be termed che ftp characters, dcvcU 
oping young men and women who are remark- 
able, principally, for their silks and broad- 
cloths (fashionably cut,) French flowers, kid 
gloves and patent -leather boots, disagreeable 
voices, bad manners, and a very shameful want 
of moral principle. But teachers must be se- 
lected from the existing population ; as we 
sow, so we miust reap. The consequence is 
obvious. 

In conclusion, let me beg that no honest- 
hearted person who has followed me through 
these remarks, wi 1 allow himself to be wound- 
ed by what I have said, or make the great mis- 
take of supposing that I confound all parents 
and teachers, indiscriminately, with the class 
which I have feebly attempted to describe. I 
know, as well as any other person in the St«te, 
how many noble exceptions there are to the 
role, and wherever I meet them, I prize them 
as diamonds of the first water. 

Terk County, Fa, eboracum. 



"It is the type of eternal truth,'* says John Ruskin, 
" that the sours armor is never well set to the heart un- 
less a woman's hand had braced it, and it it only when 
the braces it loosely that the honor of manhood fsils.** I 



AMERICAN EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE * 

BY JOHN SATON, JB. , U. S. COMMISSIONKK OF EDUCATION. 

It is related of an eminent painter, that he remarked 
as he was about to close his career, after nearly a cen- 
tury's pract'ce in his art: "What a pity it is chat my 
eyes and hands fail me juit when I am beginning to un- 
derstand what painting is !'* A fit sentiment for educa- 
tors or their most eminent generation or epoch. Each, 
however perfected, seems to be only ready to begin as 
the departure comet. How often the richeat personal 
treasures are buried with their possessor ! 

Histories gather something of the lessons wrought out 
of experience, and they, says Bacon, '^make men wise.** 
Hazlitt observes : ** All that is worth remembering in 
life is the poetry of it.** He could well have added, that 
to the enthusiast the driest facta, and to the mourner the 
simplest concerns of the departed friend, become poetic. 
Each present must fill its gamer from the preceding past. 
All full-orbed lives or events are so many pearlf. They 
are indeed separate, but an endless ch^in runs thraugb 
them all and binds n^an to the Creator. The separation 
of the pearls does not break the chain ; the sepo ration of 
events does not break the oivine purpose. Would the 
American educator trace this unbroken connection in the 
order of educational events in our country, he may fitly 
come to the pursuit with an enthusiasm which shall 
make the driest prose the richtst poetry; so shall he 
catch the inspiration of the fathers and have his soul 
opened to what they pr.iposed and to what is to come. 
Would he gather the rruic of their lives, and gain what 
there is in them prophetic, he must seek it as Eliiha 
sought the mantle of Elijah The historic is closely re- 
lated to the prophetic ; yet with all our desiie to pene- 
trate the mysteries before us, we squander the very philos- 
ophy of history, and wantonly drop from our hand the 
only clue that we can safely follow Teachers who 
would be taken up into the secrets of their predecessors, 
must walk with them. 

Undoubtedly more original colonists came to this 
country for the one piivilege of serving God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, than for all other mo- 
tives. This purpose was paramount; under its influence 
they sttfifered deprivation, exposure and savage death ; 
under its influence they reared the home, the church, 
the school and the Sute. When the great conspirator 
would overthrQW Rome, he corrupted the young men ; our 
father*, when they would rear a pure and peimanrnt State, 
the conservator of liberty for their children and for man- 
kind, **fed the lambs;*' they took care of the young. 
Like that great people whose wonderful training of child- 
hood and youth has preserved their identity the »ame 
whether ruled by Solomon in all his gloty, or scattered 
wanderers in all the earth, our fathers bent all influences 
in family, church and State, to the training of the young. 

Nothing among us is more sul generii than American 
education. What a writer so well said of England, it 
pre- eminently true with ut : '* It is the chief of many 
blessings derived from the insular character and circum- 
stances of our country, that our social institutions have 
formed themsdvesout of our proper needs «nd interests.** 
Moreover, the grand opening to the West for enterprise 
has given us as a people, an idiosyncrasy not badly illus- 
trated in the story of the sick squatter, who^ in reply to 
well-meant spiritual admonitions, said that *^for his part 
he should n*t care to go to heaven unless he could be sure 
there was a big wild country to the west of it.** 



*Read before the State Teachers* Auociation, at WU- 
liamtport, August loth, 187 1. 
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A just estimate of American education, while not 
omitting any of these considerations to which we trace 
what is peculiar among us as a people, must include any 
other facts, pursuits, ideas and doctrines, which shape, 
affect or influence our character as individuals or as a 
nation. Purposely, and I hope fortunately, the form oi 
our subject, American Education Progressive, requires 
neither extended chronicle of events, nor their elaborate 
discusftion, but is satisfied if the progresnveness of our 
nation in education is pointed out. 

Perhaps the first school of which we have any distinct 
record was the East India school, erected in Virginia, in 
1622, by funds contributed by an East India ship's com- 
pany. But in New England every sentiment out of 
which culture proceeded pointed forward and upward. 
There they believed, as the inner light oi the Quakers 
taught in Pennsylvania, that evety man had a soul and 
every soul was diiectly responsible to its Maker, thus in- 
fusing a philosophy into affairs, new to the practice of 
Europe, and laying the foundations for an equality of 
privileges and rights, which placed the government under 
equal obligations to the humblest and the highest. 

Their earliest school enactment in Massachusetts de- 
clares their purpose was first to oheck that old deluder, 
Satan, from keeping men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Beginning with Peregrine White, the first 
child born near Plymouth, and offering for the applica- 
tion of the principle, it would in due time have carried 
light CO every child in the land, had not insuperable bar- 
riers temporarily interrupted its universal application. 
Their idea of their obligition to disseminate these privi- 
leges by all appropriate means, came out in the constitution 
adopted in 1780, in which they declare, that they culti- 
vated learning for the great benefit of this and the other 
United States of America. Grand men these ; their 
bodies have long been mouldering in the grave, but their 
•ouls are marching on. 

In New York, Adam Boelandaden, who came over 
with Governor Van Twiller in 1 633, is reported as the 
first professional schoolmaster. In the more eastern col- 
onies, although the sch lol houses and names of the 
teachers are not found in human records, the careful 
training of the young was a custom firom the first. Their 
leaders were as a rule alike devout and educated ; men of 
thought as well as action. They brought with them the 
classical, metaphysical, political, theological, and religious 
learning of the Old World. It has long been held that 
there was a graduate of an English University to every 
two hundred inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, in 1650. 
Some among their religious teachers took rank with the 
best of their class. 

In addition to preaching, they taught the children of 
the parish. Their clergy long continued to teach as a 
duty. Rev. Dr. Woods, who taught Daniel Webttcr, 
fitted one hundred young men for college, of whom some 
fifty became ministers of the gospel, and twenty lawyers. 
Indeed, chey have always, as advisers or patrons, as teachers 
and visitors, exerted a controlling and salutary influence 
over education. But the growth of the colonies early 
created a demand for teaching that the ministry could not 
supply, and incompetent persons were more and more 
employed. The felling of trees, the struggle fur subsist- 
ence, and the sufferings firom Indian incursions, did not 
promote erudition. The greater their dangers, the greater 
their effvirts. What the family, rhe church, and volun- 
tary individual eflxirts, methods so far trusted, began to fail 
to do, the whole body of the people in their organized 
capacity as colonists undertook to do, by ordering, through 
the general court in 1642, a formal provision for schools, 
'* to the end that learning may not be buried in our fathers* 
graves, and to exclude barbaii$m from every family.'* 



The principle which required the governing classes in 
a republic to be intelligent and virtuous was nowhere dc. 
nied, but slavery introduced a class that,- as menials, wen 
to be only interested in being governed, and thus fur- 
nished a motive for the perpetuation of that class culture 
practiced in the Old World. The necessity and popu- 
larity of the first doctrine prevailed so far as to ingrafi 
itself into every State constitution in time, but the resist* 
ance to efficient State educational action, which defeated 
Thomas Jefferson and his associates in Virginia, resulted, 
in the so-called Southern States, in legislation and organi- 
sation so imperfect that the public schools were only for 
the poor, and received often the designation of pauper 
schools. The abolition of the school for the poor and 
the establishment in their place of those for all classes, 
cost a fearful struggle in Pennsylvania. For a period, the 
most that any State did was to pass laws for the guidance 
of towns, ciiies, or counties, leaving the levying of taxes 
and establishment of schools to the smaller civil units. 
Taxation by the State came by degrees ; so of reports of 
local action. A fiee for tuition was usually charged. 
New York, Michigan and Connecticut long continued it, 
and New Jersey only made her schools fi'ee at the last 
•esbion of the Legislature. 

Connecticut, the first to provide for a State school fund, 
did not do so until, in 1793, the statute was passed selling 
the Western Reserve lands and setting the income apart 
for this purpose ; and it still remains for such a use of 
these funds to be devised that they shall only and always 
result in promoting and not in hindering educational tSoH. 
In New York, Gideon Hawley became Superintendent of 
Common Schools in 1 8 1 3, at a salary of $300 per annum. 
By the constitution of 1822, the proceeds of all lands be- 
longing to the srate were constituted a fund for school 
purposes. Massachusetts did not establish her State school 
fund until 1834, and the stature, which constituted her 
State Board of Education, and provided for a secretary 
whose time was to be devoted to the improvement of the 
schools, was not passed and approved until 1837 j Horace 
Mann, that prir.ce among educators, being the first secre- 
tary of the board. Thus late and slowly came that State 
inspection, supervision and organization, which has been 
so widely the main-spring of the vast improvements since. 
How gradually has the efficiency of supervision been ex- 
tended by subdivision and co-operation in city and country ? 
— New York having had the fortune to establish country 
supervision in 1841, and to abolish it in 1847, and re- 
esublish a similar grade in 1856. But somewhere there 
has been most of the time some forward movement in 
legislation, aiding the college, and the library, advancing 
methods, enforcing means to secure attendance or improve 
teachers, or reach the unfortunate by nature, and the 
neglected. 

The same evidence of progress is observed in a glance 
at the profession of teaching, among whose pioneer school- 
masters, the name of Ezekiel Cheever is 10 prominent. 
From one it has multiplied in number to over 200,000. 
y* hat has been the growth o^ the subjects of instruction 
no colors can adequately picture, no figures tell. Begin- 
ning with reading and writing, the list stretches out to 
every field of knowledge, up to every height and down to 
every depth. Here again we see the providence and cor- 
rect adherence of the fathers to those first principles from 
which progress was to be expected throughout the land 
and for all time. 

A grammar school was established at Dorch 2 ter, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1639, for instruction in English, Latin and 
other tongues. Whatever was accomplished in the earli- 
est secondary American schools, they can hardly be pre- 
sumed to hive advanced beyond fitting students to enter 
Hward| which was founded in 1638. Admission there 
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in 1642 required '* so much Latin u was sufficient to un- 
dentand Tally, or any like classical author, and to make 
and speak true Latin in prose and verse,** and " so much 
Greek as was included in declining perfectly the paradigms 
of the Greek nouns and Verbs.** For the first year the 
Kudies were, *Mogic, physics, etymology, syntax and 
practice on the principles of grammar ;** for the second 
year, " ethics, politics, prosody and dialects, practice of 
poesy and Chaldee ;** for the third year,"arithmetic, geome - 
try, astronomy, exercises in style, composition, epitome both 
in prose and verse, Hebrew and Syriac.** President Quincy, 
in his '* History of Harvard,** says that very little exact 
and authentic information exists in relation to the course 
of studies and the degree of literary instruction in the 
•cminary during this period, and first gives the cc urse of 
studies of the fourth year for 1726, which required, be- 
sides arithmetic, recitations in ** Allsted*s geometry, 
Gas«endon*s astronomy in the morning; go over the arts 
in the latter end of the year, Ames' medulla on Saturdays, 
and dbpute once a week.** Daily a portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was rendered into Greek in the 
morning, and in the afternoon parts of the English New 
Testament also into Greek. Required to declaim once a ' 
month, students were prohibited by the laws of the 
ctJlege u>lng *' their mother tongue except in public 
exercise of oratory.** 

Improvement came slowly until 1700. Indeed Presi- 
dent Mather, writing to Lieut. Gov. Stoughton, charac- 
terized the students as forty or fifty children, few of them 
capable of undersunding his morning and evening expo- 
sition of Scripture. Stand on the same spot to-day and 
compare the standards of culture. The measure extendi 
firom the admission to the elementary public schools of 
Boston* through the close of the college course, on to the 
end of the special instruction given in ths professional 
schools, clustering like the gems of a diadem around the 
college — divinity, science, law, medicine, dentistry, 
mining, agriculture — nay, till farther on to the termin- 
ation of the University lectures. How much does ele- 
mentary, nay, secondary training, now swell beyond the 
measure of that day ! — the Bachelor of Arts of 1 642 
cocid not matriculate in 1872. Contemplating thede- 
Telopment of science since the beginning of American 
education, we realize that our fathers stood but on the 
threshold of knowledge. 

Geography to their own * bservation comprised some- 
thing of Europe and the ocean intervening, and a section 
only of the new continent elsewhere altogether undefined, 
now observed, and largely triangulated, surveyed, mapped, 
and filled up ^ith cities and hamlets. The science of 
geography slowly developing on the track of human 
travels, had inly for a century or so admitted the spheri- 
cal form of the earth. Mercator, the Hollander, had but 
just published his measurements by degrees. Ortilius had 
only issued his atlas, **Thratrum Mundi,** in 1603. 
Tc^graphy was only attempted. Cook hid not explored 
the southern seas \ Humbolt had not ascended the Andes, 
Bor Livingstone pierced the wilds of Africa. A primary 
geography of to-day would challenge severe study before 
being understood by Columbus ; and the end is not yet. 
The settlement of Plymouth was onI> a century later than 
the triumph of Copernicus. Since that settlement New- 
ton, Halley, Laplace, Herschel, and the bright constella- 
tions that have followed, have poured full light upon the 
night of that heavenly science. Botany has multiplied 
the six hundred species of plants enumerated by the Greeks 
in the first century, to tenfold the ten thousand species re- 
corded by Lembrant in the dghteenth century. History^ 
though beginning in Eden, had not enacted some of its 
grandest and most instructive dramas. The modern 
writing of it had been only attempted. The large majorit) 0.^ 



its readers will not go back of what the last two and a 
half centuries have published. Geometry had indeed 
already, in its travel fi-om early dmes in Egypt and Greece 
laid deep foundations and reared a grand structure, but 
Kepler did not introduce the idea of infinity into its lan- 
guage, nor Descartes add his contributions till near the 
end of the sixteenth century, while Newton *8 differential 
and integral calculus, and the developments of Euler and 
Legendre have been added since the founding of Harvard 
in 1638. Even algebra had received comparatively few 
of its practical applications. Witness t\t symbols of 
Vieta and Newton*s binomial theorem. Chemistry^ rising 
from the mystical alchemy which obscured it until the 
1 8th century, now .sheds its blessing in every household, 
on the farm, in the shop, revealing to man the most 
valuable secrets of organic and inorganic nature. Priest- 
ley did not discover oxygen until 1775, and Liebig, 
born in 1803, is still leading his followers to greater and 
greater triumphs. When learning began its career in 
America, Natural Fhihivfhy was hardly more than a 
subordinate topic under the general head of physics. 
Since the 1 6th century, the development of its principles 
and their practical application have revolutionized the 
world. Steam and electricity, powerless till 1800, are to- 
day the mightiest agencies for univenal enlightenment 
and evangelization. The great principles in Zoology and 
comparative anatomy are of recent date crowned by the 
still later labor of Agassis under the auspices of the oldejt 
American college. 

But I forbear, and yet I should omit most essential 
proo^ of the progressiveness of American education as 
found in the profession of teaching, aid I not call to mind 
an additional tact or two. 

Propararion for teaching was, among our fathers, alto- 
gether without special opportunities ; persons prepared to 
be something else and became teachers, as it happened. 
Ticknor suggested fitting young men for ** school-keep- 
ing," in 1789, and Rev S. R Hall, beginning at Con- 
cord, Vermont, in 1823, for several yeari delivered lec- 
tuies to his pupils on school keeping and scho.)l -govern- 
ment. In 1839, Cyrus Pierce, at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, opened the firft normal school established under 
the auspices of the State. Only three pupils applied for 
admission. Now no system of education is considered 
efiioent without their aid. Even private institutions seek 
to supply something of this training. Where then could 
the teacher look for the literature of his profcision .^ 
Great teachers had lived and died, great schools flourished, 
great improvements been made, but the period of their 
flowing into literature had not come, indeed is hardly 
yet arrived. Dr. Henry Barnard has done much to gather, 
preserve and embody it. 

Milton wrote his famous letter on education to Master 
Hartiid six years after the foundation of Harvard. The 
Picketts issued in New York, in 18 10, **The Juvenile 
Mirror,*' or ** Educational Magazine,** without any pom- 
pous editorial remarks. Bound, it has something the ap- 
pears nee of ati old New England primer. This first of edu- 
cational magazines is now replaced by eighty-four periodi- 
cals devoted to various educalonal objects. The formal 
associarion of teachers for the advancement of education 
is altogether a recent practice, its grandest development 
being almost entriely within the memory of persons now 
living; yec out of these associations begun, perhaps, in 
Middlesex, Connecticut, in 1799, springing up in every 
Srate and in so many cides and counties, and including 
church and Sundav -school gatherings, have come some 
of the most valuable measures and impulses promotive of 
educational progress. Still another auxiliary, started In 
Connecticut, in i839---the Teachers* Institute— is exert- 
ing a wide and beneficial influence « 
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Nor is a look at the buildings, text*bookt and appara- 
tus of that day and this less soggesttve. The first abode 
of the early college was often a single house, perchance 
a log cabin. Now health, taste, convenience and lavish 
expenditure lear in our villages and cities educational 
structures at once expensive and ornamental, exert-ng a 
most important educational influence, and many a coun- 
try school-house is a gem oi beaut>', to be in many a 
memory a joy forever. A recent writer credits Pestalozzi, 
who died in 1827, with the first use oX the sUte. Noah 
Webster says, that " before the Revolution, and for some 
ye:ir8 afcer, no slates were used in common schools ; all 
writing and the operations in arithmetic were on paper.** 
The change and oaultiplicacion of text books is amazing. 
The Horn Book and New England Primer once com- 
poflsd well nigh the entire course of elementary instruc- 
tion. Within a century Dilworth*s Spelling book, Hod- 
der*s Arithmetic, and Pike, and Murray, and Morse and 
Webster, have achieved their glory. What have taken 
their places le' the great publishing houses of to-day tes- 
tify. The muhiplicatioii of aids in the way of apparatus 
is at this day beyond enumeration. The museum pre* 
sents mate.'ial nature and the history of mankind, the 
philosophical room displays the manifold relations and 
operations of matter — the laboratory reveals the mysteri- 
ous forces and cffcts oi elcnental action — the telescope 
and microscope disclose at once bodies most distant and 
minute, whiJe photography catches their forms and pre- 
sents with equal ease and accuracy mountains of the 
moon, apparent crests of the sun, and changes in molecu- 
lar matter that be magnified fifty thousand times to be 
perceived, and genius is touching canvas and marble for 
chl inspiration of the people. 

A single scrap from history will suggest the correspond- 
ing change in methods. Judge SewalKs diary undoubt- 
ly affords us an authentic illustration of college discipline 
at Cambridge. It occurred in 1674; the offense was 
*' speaking blasphemous words.** After examination by 
the corporation, the orfense wai submitted to the over- 
seers fur advisement. The offender was sentenct d to be 
<* publicly whipped before all the scholars,** and "to be 
suspended from taking his bachelor*s degree,** and '* to 
ait alone by himself uncovered at meals during the pleas- 
ure of the President and Fellows;** ''to be obedient in 
adl things, and, in default, to be finally expelled from the 
college ** The execution of the sentence was no less 
chiracteiistic than its nature. It was twice read publicly 
in the Library, in the presence of all the scholars, the 
government and such of the overseersas chose to attend. 
The offender having kneeled, the President prayed, after 
which the corporal punishment was inflicted ; and the 
solemnities were closed by another prayer firom the Pres- 
ident.*' 

The traditions of every family are full of the experi- 
ence of other days in the elementary schools. Our fath- 
ers saw the dawn — we are in the meridian blaze of .edu- 
cational facilitiA — but how do we stand in the compari- 
son of results ? They educated to produce character, and 
strove to make its pos&ession by all the people the basis of 
national integrity; in thii respect is our record at honor- 
able as theirs ? They wrought in a narrow circle and 
with a selectei community; but it is our privilege and 
should be our glory, that we may extend the blessings of 
education to millions, respecting ail ages, nationalities 
and conditions of men. 

Perhaps the most hignal and wonderful evidence of this 
progress in results is the replacement of the institution oi 
slavery in a large number of States of the Union by 
schools and seminaries of learning. In these schools, in- 
troduced at the clo.e of the late war by the charity of 
Che North, and the m st wise and Christian action of the 



Government through the Freedmen*s Bureau, opened to 
all, but attended chiefly by those recently slaves, attend- 
anct has increased to hundreds of thousands, and systems 
of schools for universal education are undertaken by most 
of the Sutes, in which formerly their instruction waa 
prohibited by most severe penalties. The down-trodden 
are now the up rising, and higher they are climbing the 
hill of science, catching perchance at the beginning a 
letter or figure on the run ; classes are now well on in 
h'gher mathematics, and Latin and Greek, as at Nash- 
ville, Atlanta,- Charleston, New Orleans, and receiving 
the college diploma, as at Lincoln University, at the rate 
of ten a year, and the diploma in Law and Medicine at 
Howard, while they come forward as teachers by the 
hundred. 

There are instances of noble efforts on the part of 
those once supporters of the old order of things ; we 
honor them, we point to them, to incite others to over- 
come their prejudice and folly. Many ex-confederate 
soldiers are teachers. The enthusiastic and faithful 
teacher of the colored high school at Petersburg, Vir-> 
ginia, was a member of General Lee*s staflF. The active 
State Superintendent of schools in Alabama was a con- 
federate ofHcer, and the able State Superintendent of 
Virginia was with the South. The superintendent of 
schoob in Richmond, an adjutant in that city in their 
service, is devoting himself to the education of every 
child of every class with an enthusiasm and ^ithfulness 
worthy of all commendation. Petersburg has completed 
two new school houses on an improved plan ; one for 
white and the other for colored children. Richmond 
has transformed the large and spacious mansion of the 
late executive of the confederacy for the accommodation 
of scholars of the free public schools, and is erecting 
three new houses for the same purpose. Verily, war 
yields its laurels to the triumphs of peace. These signal 
victories over prejudice add a peculiar charm to the 
progress of American education. Even Virginia, whose 
colonial governor once boasted that she had no free 
schools, now has opened not far from 3,000. 

Nor should the multiplication in numbirs of institu- 
tions of learning be overlooked as a measure of progress. 
In the States where free schoo's were cotemporaneous 
with settlement, their number is only limited by the in- 
crease q{ populati tn, while academies and high schools for 
secondary instruction are as numerous as cities and villages; 
and the institutions for superior instruction entitling them- 
selves colleges (William and Mary following Harvard 
in 1693; Yale, in 1701; Columbia, in 17$^ ^"<^ the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1765), and collegiate in- 
stitutes are numbered by hu.ndreds ; those for instruction 
in theology, ninety three ; in law, twenty-eight ; in medi- 
cine and the associated departments of dentistry and phar- 
macy, altogether eighty -eight ; schools of agriculture are 
developing in every Stare, and here and there schools of 
mining, and other Institutions for special instruction in 
the application ot arts and sciences to the industries of 
lite. Nor should those institutions be overlooked, spe- 
cially the outgrowth of Christian civilization, which seek 
to supply the loss of parents to orphans ; care for the neg- 
lected and outcast; reclaim thejuvenileofFenders, and tax 
ingenuity and overflow with charity in seeking to unfold 
the duties, relations and beauties of this and the future 
life to the imbecile, the blind and deaf and dunrib. 

The State educational convention of Alabama recently 
resolved, by unanimous vote, that the education of the 
colored race was a duty and a high privilege of the white 
race. The recent Ohio convention set before itself and 
the public objects especially to be sought : 

1. Judicious county supervision. 

2. Normal schools. 
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3. The township system of administration. 

4. Elementary normal instruction in neighborhood in- 
ititutet. 

And at the last conTention of educators in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Phil brick unfurled the b«nner inscribed with 
tMT special objeca of pursuit and attention : 

1. A fund f -um a State tax, to be distributed pro rata 
according to the actual school attendance. 

2. Subordinate supervision, county or district. 

3. Additional provision for the professional training of 
teachers. 

4. The univenal instruction of all children of school 
«ge. 

Oregon is adopting active State supervision. Califor- 
nia is opening her university to women, and n^aking it 
free, and a few of her Carstian men are otfering educa* 
tion to the sons oi the <* flowsry land '* Texas, the last 
State to act, falls into line by adopting a law providing r'or 
a vigorous system of free common schools, compelling 
the instruction of every ch Id, and the State Superintend- 
ent to every part of the laud appeals " to come over and 
help.** Michigan opens her university to women, and 
ados, by enacment, that every child shall be educated. 
State legislature after legislature has had the same subject 
under consideration, and the debates of Congress are 
drawn more closely to vital public interests by tne intro- 
duction of educational subjects. Massachusetts has for a 
year been teaching drawing to her children, and setting 
aa example to the rest of the country. The Institute of 
Technology, at Boston, and the Free Ins'itate at Wor- 
cester, are pushing their illustrations of benefits of sepa- 
rate institutions for special instruction in aid of the arts 
and industries. Many coUegt^, while hold ng fast to 
what they believe has been tried and fjund good, are ad- 
ding new departments to satisfy rising demands. Cor- 
nell is hopefully trying its great experiment. Harvard, al- 
ready rejoicing in so large an introduction of the elective 
dement, demands improvements that, according to esti- 
mate, will cost $350,000 

American education proposes to make American free- 
men out of all bjrn here, as well as all coming hither ; to 
make them all free, not by the permission of potentate or 
mere law, but fi'ee with that freelom with which univer- 
sal Christian intelligence and virtue only can make them 
free. 

If our fathers should have power to examine the figuies 
of the census of i860, and should discover the fact that 
of the population of school age (from 5 to zo) about one- 
half did not attend school, and that if these absentees had 
sought attendance there were in the country neither 
school houses to receive thfcm nor teachers to instruct 
them ; and should they further notice the Act that of the 
adult population probably about one in five could not 
read and write, and now that once more all men are 
fteemen, and that all freemen are admitted to the jury- 
box, the ballot box, to official position and the witness 
stand, how would they be shocked by the manifestly im- 
perilled condition of the free institutions they so ardently 
cberbhed ? Would they not remind us that ignorance, 
with its train of evils, is of all things the most impracti 
cable and American ; would they not invoke every agency 
of culture to fulfil to its utmost its obligations to every 
other, whether local or national, for the dissemination of 
sound learning and its benefits ? 

Among the facts which are forced upon our attention 
under this notice of the progress of American Education, 
Ire find in the array of opposing forces meeting us every 
here and there, as we have already felt, the fact that the 
greitest sh are of ignorance is section 2I; three -fourths of 
the adult ignorant population in i860 were in the South. 
How do the lessons we have been reaching aid us in 



meeting this great outlying difficulty so' threatening of 
evils? On inquiring the cause, one word — "Slavery**— 
formerly answered. Now, opposition to culture there of- 
fers various reasons. One says, '* We are poor and can- 
not afford the expense. Portions of our country are 
sparsely settled, and schools are impossible.** But free 
common schools have neither failed in the We«t on ac- 
count ofspar8enessofpopulation,norin inclement Sweden 
and Norway, where they secure the instruction of 97 per 
cent, of the children. Another says, '* We have had 
no experience in the management or the benefit of free 
common schools as conducted in the North} we do not 
understand them and do not want them.** Another 
says, **I do not believe my property should be taxed to 
educate the children of other men.** Another says, 
'* The education of the negro will spoil him as a labor- 
er ;** and so on through the catalogue of objections that 
have been anywheie urged against fttc common schools. 
Intelligent men offer them ; the private Independen? in- 
stitutions of learning now in existence are interested in 
retaining their patrons, and might lose them if free 
schools were established. The action of the churches in 
certain case^ in their own behalf is opposed to the ade> 
quate effort of the State. Much of this opposition is 
honest, and is so rar susceptible of removal by reason and 
argument. 

But there is an nher manifestation, ignorant, blind and 
passionate, guided by the prejudices which have grown up 
in the darkness of slavery, which is violent in its prosctip- 
tion, burns school houses, whips and murders teachers and 
school officers. A few have recently settled there who 
are fiimiliar from experience with free common schools. 
But they are mistrusted and too often despised. Be^des, 
could they have their own way in directing the establish- 
ment of systems of education, their views would be as 
diverse as the systems under which they were Fnstructed, 
and would date back ten, twenty or more years, when 
imperfections existed in those systems which have now 
passed away. Nor is there any medium at hand for the 
correction of their opinions or fur the dissemination of 
educational information. The literature In regard to the 
origin and conduct of schools is as a rule wanting. 

National educational organizations sustain a vital rela- 
tion to the important responsibilities devolving upon us. 
There is, I am confident, a form and method of action 
for the general government, entitely constitutional, and 
accordant with our institutions and traditions. In the 
Department of the Interior, which is specially charged 
with the control of a variety of domestic afilairs, you 
already have the office of Education, required to collect 
and dissemintte information on educational subjects and 
to suggest the best methods and systems. Strengthen 
this office adequately, give it the means to fulfill this 
function as occasion shall offer, and untold good will re- 
sult. The moral influence of the best work in the 
North will be disseminated in the South. The inspira- 
tion and the arguments so much needed, may be supplied. 
But this is not adequate to the present necessity. Five 
years constitute an elementary school generation. Al- 
ready one in the South has passed into final ignorance 
since the government has been at work restoring order. 
To be sure. General Howard did vastly and nobly through 
the Freedmen's Bureau. But the country feels that the 
conditions of war have ended. 

Some other form of efibrt must be devised, into which 
the element of pecuniary aid must evidently enter. 
Many questions might arise about raising the necessary 
means by tax \ but from the earliest days the Nation has 
not questioned the right to use its domain for this purpose. 
The sale of pnblic lands is now paying into the National 
treasury ab:>ve all expenses a million or a million and a 
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hair annbally. The Getieral Land Office is also in the 
Department of the Interior, under the same secretary. 
Congress has only to enact that these net proceeds of the 
land sales shall be uied ia aid of education. A measure 
involving this principle was advocated in the interest of 
x:ertain States and carried through Congress b) the im- 
mortal Clay and his associates, and vetoed by thePresident. 
No such fate would now defeat similar Congressional 
action. A President and Cabinet, of whole-souled de- 
votion to the public welfiire, would give all their weight 
in favor of its most efficient execution. What was be- 
stowed could be distributed through the I >cal systems of 
education, on condition that their privileges were free and 
universal, and that the sum thus expended be supple 
mented by required amounts raised by local taxation. 
Charity has already^ through the example of the 
noble Peabody and skillful Sears, shown the wisdom of 
this course. Shall not all the other citizens of the country 
equal theie in beneficence and wisdom ? What home 
in all the South can fail to speak their names with 
kindness ? What home in all that sunny land, 
so abandoned to calamity, could fail to come to 
feel kindly and loyally toward a nation that should do 
commensurately as nobly for their children ? Is not this a 
sure way to peace^ lasting peace? If the funds bestowed by 
the general government should be multiplied Ave or six 
times by loeal taxation, as are those disbursed by the Pea- 
body trustees, we might anticipate the entire expendi- 
ture for schools in those States would reach firom five to sev- 
en millions annually. How soon this would multiply schools 
and teachers, improve all that pertains to education, 
increase wealth, multiply the comforts of life, and In- 
augurate a prosperiity impossible under the conditions of 
civilization formerly enforced there { Can any citizen, 
any educator so fail to see the 

'' Phantom army come, 
With never a sound of fife or drum, 
Keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wail and lamentation — 
The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the i.ation,** 
as to reply:** This is no concern of mine 5** while yet, too, 
the air is thick with the horrors of the Parisian massacres, 
and there are premonitions of a similar explosion in our 
own metropolitan city. 

All are impatiently waiting for the results of the in- 
coming census. We are permitted to know unofficia'ly, 
an item or two. Of each 1,000 adult persons in New 
Hampshire in i860, only 246 could not read and write — 
the highest percentage of intelligence of any State in the 
Union. Now, her total population has decreased nearly 
S,ooo, but the number of adults unable to read and write 
has at the same time nearly doubled, while there are 
17,107 less children attending school. As a contrast in 
respect to growth, the population of KLansat has increased 
250 per cent., and the number of adults unable to write 
has increased 600 per cent. By the censui of i860, the 
total number of pupils in the public and private schools of 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia, was 382,604. An approxi- 
mate statement from the census of 1870 shows the num- 
ber of pupils in the same States to be 369,635, a decrease 
of nearly 13,000 in school attendance, while the to'al 
population has increased 333,000. Certainly these early 
whisperings of the new census respecting the present con- 
dition of intelligence in the country are not calculated to 
lull any educator to sleep, even •in the most favored sec- 
tions, however he may ignore his obligations to co-operate 
in that progressiveness of education which shall make it 
universal and complete. 

Does any individual or section for any cause, indulge 



in indifference or inaction or Opposition, the fpirit of the 
progress which we have noted is irrevocably fixed and 
looks only to final triumph. This spirit is well iliu»- 
trated by a declaration said to have been made by John 
Knox. Long impiisoned, emaciated with sickness, as the 
galley in which he was confined lay on the coast between 
Dundee and St. Andrews, hft was asked if he knew the 
land within sight. He replied: "Yes, know it we»l| 
for I see the steeple of that place where God first opened 
my moikth in public to His glory 5 and I am fully per* 
suaded, how weak soever I now appea^^ that I shall not 
aepart this life till that my tongue shall glorify His godly 
name in the same place.** And verily so it was. 

Education has begun a work for man and God in 
America, which, whatever fortune may temporarily bo- 
tide, will yet be accomplished. 



-- ^ '- 



Duties of parents. 



FKOr. 8. M. HEMPERLT, PALATINATK C0LLE02. 



•Great are the responiibilities that rest upon parents. 
Numerous are the duties which they owe to their children. 
To them is entrusted the forming of character, more val- 
uable than the purest gold. Into their handi is given 
the framing of the youthful mind. Proper parental in- 
struction, therefore, makes deep and lasting impressions 
upon the minds of children. The neglect of no class of 
duties would more speedily engulf our species in crime 
and misery, than a general remissness of parental duties. 
Nor does the discharge of any other class of duties rise 
higher in rational enjoyment than do the partntal when 
properly discharged. It is the imperative duty of parents 
to *' train up their child in the way it should go.** Much 
is implied in this Injunction. It means, in the first place, 
that children are capable of being trained up physically, 
intellectually, morally and socially. Most parents know 
ft'om experience that children are capable of downward 
training. But if they have not a capacity susceptible of 
being trained up, then it would be useless to go through 
the farce of an attempt. 

We have reason, however, to adore our Creatcr, that 
he hds endowed our children with physical and mental 
powers. By proper colrure these powers can be improved ; 
they can be brought out and polished like the sculptor 
polishes his marble. Hence it is our indispensable duty, 
even in the absence of a command, to educate our chiU 
dren ; tor He would require of us no superfluous labor, He 
would give us no faculty to be undeveloped, no power to 
lie dormant. 

The text quoted implies, in the second place, that there 
u a rig At way to train children. We are commanded to 
train diem in the way they ** should ** go, not in the way 
** they w0»/^go,** as is too frequently the case. Can pa- 
rents then disregard a command issued from the highest 
Court in the universe ? Can they expect to escape the 
wrath to come, if they neglect to fit their '' olive brancha" 
to flourish in perpetual bloom ? To their tutelage has the 
proper moraly as well as the physical and intellectual devel* 
opment of their children been committed ; from them is 
expected good counsel, wholesome discipline, and an un- 
spotted example. Children are dote observers ; they will 
readily imitate good or bad examples. Their sharp eyes 
will quickly spy out the faults of others, especially those of 
the parent. We shou d therefore instruct them by both 
precept and example. 

Give proper culture in the very first stages ; sow tlic 
seeds of virtue in youth, and you will never havecauieto 
regret it. Educate all their powers fully ani harmoniously, 
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•nd yoa will well havtf begun the Work of human reform. 
There n no question but that every individual in the land 
liiill be educated in a fight or wrong way ; every boy and 
girl will receive an education of iome kind. Frequently 
tile young are proficiert scholars in schools of mischief 
and crime, developing their propensities, appetites and 
hists, strengthening their physical and intellectual facul- 
ties, only to be capable of devising and executing the 
most consummate villainy and wickedness, casting aside 
charity and innocence, despite the admonitions of justice, 
mod polluting our earth with intemperance, licentiousness 
uid the most heinous crimes. Ignorance and superstition 
ait powerful foes ; they sow seeds df discord ; they en- 
slave the mind ; they unfit us for society, and rob us of 
all that is noble and dignified. To combat these success- 
folly, parents must form an allian-re with the Republic of 
Teachers. Their strength is increasing. Their adapta- 
tion to supply your demand is continuaDy becoming more 
desirable, and, erelong, we trust, will be entirely adequate. 

Good parents and wise teachers have the same end in 
Tiew, and when both unite their efforts, no enemy is too 
formidable, no victory is too glorious, for their united 
achievement. It is a very good plan for parents and 
teachers to consult together respecting the discipline of 
their children, chat thus the best means may be devised 
for their benefit. If, however, teachers do their utmost 
to improve your children, and you neglect to further their 
endeavors, much time and much labor is lost. It should, 
therefore, be the earnest and constant effort of parents to 
know how they can benefit their children ; what they 
must do to encourage them, and how to co-operate with 
their teachers. Parents should also grant time to their 
children to attend school regularly. Nothing is so annoy- 
ing and so unreasonable, as to have pupils attend school 
irregularly, because it robs them and their teachers o( time 
that is far too precious to be thus squandered away. Pa- 
rents who are too narrow- hearted to give to their chil- 
dren, both male and female, a good education, unless it 
is absolutely impracticable, ought to be considered unfit 
sabjecrs for society. 

Parents owe still other duties. It is expected that they 
foraifh the various agencies for carrying on the good work. 
They must build school -houses, plant shrubberies, furnish 
apparatus, text- books, and give a liberal support to their 
teacher, who denies himself of many pleasures for their 
benefit. Parents should also visit their respective schools. 
This would show that they have the cause at heart ; that 
tkdr interest and the teacher's is a common one, and that 
the prosperity of the school depends in a great measure 
opon the interest manifested by patrons. None, who 
are worthy of the name of parent, should consider any 
task too troublesome, if it is for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. All -who are capable should regard it not only as a 
doty, but as a delightful privilege to educate youth for 
prominent positions m life. 

We behold in the young children of every domestic 
circle the embryo men who, in a few years, shall hold 
the reins oC government, be the representatives of our 
nation in foreign lands, occupy our pulpits, fill the pro- 
fessional chairs in our universities and colleges, be our law- 
yers and physicians, and the students who shall investigate 
and develop the various branches of art and science. Upon 
them will depend the moral as well as the intellectual 
tone of the next and succeeding generations ; and shall 
they be neglected ? 

Love of country and firee institutions alone should urge 
tis to imbue the minds of the young with proper and 
nutritious instruction. Remember that *' Knowledge is 
power;** that an enlightened and a virtuous people can 
never be enslaved ; and that, on the intelligence of our 
yoQth,rest the future liberty, the prosperity, the happiness, 



the grandeur, and th<! glory of otir beloved country. Give 
proper parental instruction, then, in the family circle, and 
while you arc fitting your children for the various duties 
in this life, teach them also that there is a higher and a 
nobler life beyond the grave. 



AN IMPORTANT TRUST. 



Thb principals or our soloixrs* orfhan schools. 



THERE are, in the various institutions of the State^ 
about thirty-six hundred children, whose fathers fell in 
the late war. These orphans are clothed, fed| educated and 
trained intellectually, industrially, morally and religiously, 
wholly at the expense of the public, at a cost of more 
than half a million of dollars annually. But few, even 
of our own citizens, are fully aware of the magnitude of 
this work. Many may know that the Legislature makety 
yearly, large appropriations ibr the benefit of the 
soldiers* orphans, and exult, with feelings of State pride, 
over the magnanimity of the act $ but further than this 
little is known, and, it is feared, slight interest fislt. 

But with those directly engaged in this great enterprise 
it is far otherwise. To the principals of the soldiers* or- 
phans* schoolS| the one absorbing object of thought and 
toil, is the success of the institutions under their charge. 
At a recent meeting of these gentlemen, it was apparent 
to every observer that they are men of intelligence, cul- 
ture and ability, and that thtfy regard the welfare of the 
orphans committed to the^n by the State as a sacred trust. 
A body of men more zealous and untiring can not be 
found. They evidently are laboring for the well being of 
those for whose career and destiny they are greatly respon- 
sibk. 

The principals hip of a soldier*s orphan school is cer-* 
tainly a position which should not be lightly taken. 
When it is remembered that the entire future of the 
youth confided to them, will be, to a fearful extent, such 
a future as the training received in pupilage shall make 
it, the responsibility assumes proportions of alarming 
magnitude. The soul instinctively shrinks from a work 
fraught with such vital and far reaching results. 

Our statesmen and philanthropists may rest assured 
that the thirty-six hundred wards of the State are in the 
hands of men who arc giving the energy and stiength of 
their best days to the worthy task imposed upon them. 

c. c. 



A KIND WORD FOR THE JOURNAL. 

[A leading teacher of Lawrence county sends us the 
following kind word for the School Journal. We pub- 
lish it as a specimen of the letters we are constantly re- 
ceiving. Our friends have our thanks. Their good 
words cheer us We are determined to make the Jour- 
nal worthy of the cause it advocates^ and worthy of the 
great Sute that gave it life. — £d.] 

THE friends of education in our State have good rea- 
sons to congratulate themselves on the success of the 
School Journal. It is a source of gratification to the 
earnest teachers of Pennsylvania to be aided in the cause 
by a publication which is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing educational periodicals of the country. Much is ac- 
complished by this invaluable monthly, in its sphere of 
imparting information by maintaining and defending the 
true principles of education ; in urging the adoption of 
measures for the better development of the work \ in 
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heralding its liberal views throughout the State ; in con 
tributing to the knowledge and enlightening the m.nds 
of thinking men, thus preparing a channel for future 
agencies, and opening a way for ultimate educational suc- 
cess. The comments in the August No. of the Jovrnal 
in the article, •• The Catholic WorldS Heresies Concern- 
ing Education,** are worthy the attentive perusal of every 
American citizen. Such erroneous statements as those 
made by the editor quoted, so plausibly presented, are 
calculated to mislead, and are too apt to be heeded by the 
seeming firiends of universal education. The advocates 
of the present beneficent system of public schools have 
sufficient opposition to contend against in the way of 
ignorance and prejudice, without meeting it from the 
press, a source recognized as an educator of the people. 

The forcible and timely criticism on the article above 
alluded to, deserves the commendation of every intclti- 
gent citizen of the country who is interested in t-.e main- 
tainance and prosperity of a republican government. 

Tkachkr. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 



CONYNGHAM DISTRICT, COLUMBIA Co , \ 

July 19th, 1 87 1. J 

HON. J p. WICKERSH AM— 5ir; The board of 
directors of this district started six evening 
achoolj for the education of tho^e boys who must work 
during the day at the different collieries. The school 
hours are fixed between seven and nine o*clock, five 
evenings of each week. The regular day teachers are 
employed in the evening schools, at an advance of $15 
per month for their extra services. The chances fur 
males to be educated in the coal regions are poor at best, 
and It is hoped that this example will be suflicient to 
convince directors throughout the region of its absolute 
necessity. Some assert that this conflicts with the law j 



but even if it does, there is a principle of right that is 
higher than any human law. 

These poor boys who must work in the coal mines 
from eight years up, are entitled to an education, just as 
much as the wealthy that can afford to go to college. It 
is hoped that this example will have the desired efTi^ct, and 
cause other directors throughout the coal regions to do 
likewise. 

The names of these philanthropic directors are, Patrick 
Burke, President of the Board, Patrick McDermott, 
Secretary, Peer Ruby, Thos. Kilker, John Curran, who 
originated the measure, and Michael Mulligan. The 
names of the teachers that accepted, at such a meager 
salary, this additional labor, are Daniel W. Senihan, John 
J Coughlin, Hugh Sweeny, Martin Flanagan, C. G. 
Murphy and James Donahoe, all gentlemen ot culture 
and experience in the school -room. 

This note is sent to the Journal for publication, that 
other boards and localities may profit by the example of 
these public-spirited school officials. 

A FRIKND or POPULAR XOUCATION. 



CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 



It would be a good thing if copies of school «nd other 
educa:i)nal documents were more generally circulated. 
Why not send copies to all public places, as rail-road 
stati ns, where people are glad to read while waiting for 
trains ? In hotels we see all kinds ot publications, edu- 
cational excepted. Civilization would spread much fjster, 
if educat onal publications were nJt laid aside by those 
who receive them, and never referred to thereafter. Why 
not read and give copies to your friends ? Why 'send 
missi artes to foreign countries to instruct the heathen, 
while tve have so many ignorant people at home ? 

A RKADSR. 



Editorial Department. 



THE JOURNAL GROWS. 

ONE year ago when the School Journal 
came into our hands, there were four 
other periodicals in the State devoted to the 
cause of education, viz. : The Educational Ga- 
zette, at Philadelph a, the School Chronic le, at 
Pittsburgh, the Teacher^ Advocate^ at Ebens- 
burg, and the Educator^ at Williamsport. To- 
ward these local magazines, we have jalways 
entertained the kindest feelings. They kept, 
without doubt, a few persons from subscribing 
for the School Journal, but they created a 
taste which induced others to take it, and, on 
the whole, even in the light of self-interest, 
we rather considered them an advantage to it 
than otherwise. And, had the fact been dif- 
ferent, they had just as much right to be as the 
School Journal, and we long since go: rid of 



the petty jealousy that denies rights to others 
which are claimed for ourselves. We have 
learned that the world is big enough for all the 
people who live in it. *' '"^^ 

But experience here, as well as elsewhere, 
has shown that but one educational magazine 
in a State can be sustained with the support 
necessary to make it a great power for good. 
It seems better for the teachers of a State to 
have one strong, central organ that speaksjfor 
them and through which they can speak to the 
whole profession, than to weaken themselves 
by division. Of the periodicals above named, 
but one is now published. The Educational Ga- 
zette stopped some time ago, and the Phila- 
delphia teachers have it in mind to perfect a 
plan which will enrich the Journal with 
their contributions, and lengthen its subscrip- 
tion list with their names. 
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The School Chronicle issued its last num- 
ber in August, and the Journal will be 
sent to all its subscribers for the time for 
which they have paid, and those who have 
been taking both magazines will have their 
terms of subscription extended. The same 
arrangement has beenmade with the publishers 
of the Teachtri* Advocate. The Educator rt- 
mains, and will continue to fight for the good 
cause in its own way until the time shall come 
when it, too, will realize that in the school 
journalism of a Scate ** in union there is strength." 

Thus the Journal grows. Long the organ 
of the School Department and of the State 
Teachers' Association, let it now become the 
organ of the whole profession, the exponent 
of the whole educational sentiment of the Scate. 
We are ambitious to make it not only a bource 
of power in advancing the interests of educa- . 
tion in the State, but a source of pride to t^^iy 
teacher and every friend of teachers. 

Last month we added eight pages of matter to 
the thirty-two large double column pages usu- 
ally given, and had much of the whole number 
printed in small type. We are ready to piint 
forty such pages every month as soon as our 
list of subscribers will enable us to do it. Send 
in the names. 



THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 



AT the Cleveland meeting held last year, 
the three previously existing national 
educ«tional associations were fused into one, 
and to the body thus formed were added two 
new departments, the first devoted to higher 
and the second to primary education. The 
National Teachers' Association, therefore, now 
consists of four departments or sections, as fol- 
lows: Section devoted to higher education, 
section devoted to primary education, superin- 
tendents* section, and normal section. The 
first meeting under this new arrangement was 
held at St. Louis, August 22d, 23d and 24th. 
It was attended by a large number oi teachers 
and leading educational men from nearly all 
the States of the Union. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, 111., presided over the gen- 
eral association ; President Eli T. Tappan, of 
Kenyon College, Ohio, presided over the de- 
partment of higher education ; A. C. Short- 
Tidge, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
presided over the department of primary edu- 
cation ; Hon. William D. Henkle, State Su- 
perintendent, Ohio, presided over the superin- 
tendents' section, and S. H. White, Principal 
Normal School, Peoria, 111., presided over the 
normal school section. 



Oov. B. Gratz Brown, of Mo., delivered 
the address of welcome. The address was 
able, but the following passage in it was much 
criticised: "It is very customary declama- 
tion to pronounce that education is the great 
safeguard of republics against the decay of 
virtue and the reign of immorality. Yet the 
facts scarcely bear out the proposition. The 
highest civilizations, both ancient and modern, 
have sometimes been the most flagitious. Now- 
a-days, certainly, your prime rascals are edu- 
cared rascals ; and, it is at least doubtful, 
whether education in itself, as now engineered 
and confined merely to the acquisition of 
knowledge, has any tendency to mitigate the 
vicious elements in human nature, further than 
to change the direction and type of crime 
This is not alleged, he it understood, of 
moral culture or ot religious instruction, but 
simply of the educat'on of the intellect as ir 
realiy obtains." The Governor seemed to* 
forget that our common school systems aim to* 
do much more than educate the intellect. Still,. 
his words have meaning in them. 

Among tne papers read in the department 
of higher education, was one by Prof. Edson,. 
of Iowa, on " Classical Study," one by Gen^ 
Eaton, of Washington, on *« Superior Instruc- 
tion in Relation to Universal Education,'* one 
by Prof. Saflbrd, of Chicago University, on 
** Modern Mathematics," and one by Pr S, 
Tyler, of Knox College, on " Pronunciation, 
of tne Greek and Latin Languages." 

The reading of all these papers was followed 
by lively discussions on their subject matter. 

A resolution to the effect that "the conven- 
tion highly approves the efforts now m pro- 
gress to un te more perfectly the courses of 
study in the public high schools and the col- 
leges, by introducing ^pecial classical courses on 
the part of the schools, and by modifying, with- 
out lowering, the requirements of admission on 
the part of colleges," was postponed until next 
meeting. 

The following is the thesis of the essay on 
mathenatics: 

I Our college course of mathematics must contain in 
future more synthetic geometry, and lesi algebra and 
higher analysis ; more practical and less abstract matter. 

2. Time must be gained by beginning geometry in an 
elementary way before the preparatory college coarse. 

3. Geometry and arithmetic — both subjects taken in 
their broadest sense— must go hand in hjnd throughout 
the course; must continually support each other, each 
retaining its individuiliry. What we now call analxticd 
geometry must be introduced in various stages with ge- 
ometry proper. 

4. The tcxt-boolcs must diminish in size, and be 
largely supplemented by oralteaohmg. Both teacher and 
pupil must learn bettci hjw to work at the subjects, not 
at the bjoks merely. 
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5. The interests of educational science, of matheniati> 
cal science, ot physical science and of practical utility, 
alike demand these changes. 

The marked features of the primary section 
were a paper on " Teaching Primary Read- 
ing," by Hon. £. £. White, of Ohio ; one on 
•* Method of Teaching Languages," by Prof. 
D. H. Cruttenden, of New York ; one on 
** Methods of Teaching Drawing,'* by Henry 
C. Harden, of Massachusetts ; one on *' Meth- 
ods of Teaching Geography," by Mrs; Mary 
Howe Smith, of New York, and the interest- 
ing discussions which they elicited. 

The superintendents' and normtl sections 
held most of their sessions together. The 
£rst paper read was an excellent one by Rich- 
ard Edwards, of Illinois, on '' Model Schools 
in connection with Normal Schools." The 
conclusion of this paper it as follows : 

*' How shall the model school be adjusted ? First, let it 
be graded, from the lowest departments to the high school; 
second, let each grade be under tbe charge of a compe- 
tent teacher, who will furnish proper instruction $ third, 
at the begmning of each term, lee such pupils as are fully 
prepared be assigned to the grades as teachers. Tne class 
snould occupy the time of the pupil-teacher for about fur- 
ty-ftve minutes in addition to the time allotted for the 
preparation uf lessons. Fourth, let the work of the pupil- 
teacher be under the supervision of the principal of the 
grade \ fifth, let there be a stated meeting every few days 
CO discuss the different modes of teaching; sixth, let there 
he an exhibition once a week of the ditierent methods in 
the presence of the entire normal school; seventh, let 
every fault be privately pointed out to the one committing 
ir, with the understanding that it is to be at once currectedj 
eighth, let tne status of the class be taken at the time it 
is placed in the hands of the puoil tejcher, and also at 
the end of the term, to ascertain the progress made ; 
nmth, let four such terms of teaching be required of every 
pupil ; tenth, let the senior class of tne normal school be 
a viiiting committee and required to report on the grades 
visited.** 

A notable feature of the discussion on this 
subject was an essay, by Miss Anna C« Brackett* 
the accomplished Principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School. 

The paper of Hon. J. D. Philbrlck on the 
** Normal School Problem," gave rise to an 
animated and prolonged discussion, which was 
participated in by Messn. Rounds, of Maine; 
Pneips, of Minnesota; Beard, of Missouri; 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania ; White, of 
Ohio ; Edwards, of Illinois, and others. The 
question mooted was : How many normal 
schools should a State provide, and what kind? 
The general conclusion arrived at seemed to be 
that each State should have a few State schools 
of a high grade for permanent teachers, and a 
large number of county or district schools of a 
lower grade for temporary teachers. The 
whole to be supplemented by a system of 
teachers' institutes. 

J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, deliv- 



ered an address before the General Association, 
on Tuesday e/ening, on '< A National System 
of Compulsory Education," in which he en- 
deavored to do what a St. Louis paper says he 
did do : *'* Take each or the twenty sections 
of Mr. Hoar's bill, providing for such a sys* 
tem, discuss it in detail, and tear it to shreds" 

State Superintendent Bateman, of Illinois, 
concluded an a ?Ie discussion of the question : 
" How far may the State provide for the edu- 
cation of her children at the public cost?" in 
the following words : 

** I believe, then,*' said the speaker, '* chat the question 
for American statesmen is not how /i/r/ff, but how muck 
can the State properly do for the education of its chil- 
dren [applause] ; that the one thing most precious in the 
sight of Ood and of all aoo<i nien is the welfare and 
growth of the immortal mind, and that to secure this. 
Legislatures should go to the verge of their constitutional 
powers, courts to the limiu oi liberality of construc- 
tion, and executives to the extreme of official perogative. 
I believe that an American State may, and should, sap- 
plement the district school with the htjgh school, and the 
high school with the university, all at the public cost — 
exhibiting to tne world the noblest privilege of thecoan- 
try — a model fret school syttem-* totus teris atque rotunim* " 

Dr. W. T. Harris, Superintendent tif the 
Schools of St. Louis, read an admirable paper 
on the same subject which we desire to pub- 
lish entire as soon as we have room for it. 

Gen. John Eaton, Jr., National Commis- 
sioner of Education, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Reiol'vedj That a committee of one from each State 
and Territory, and one from the District of Colutnbia, 
be appointed by the Association to take such action as 
shall seem to them expedient to secure a full presenta- 
tion of the improvements in American education at the 
international exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876. 

Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, from a 
committee on the subject of the establishment 
of a National University, made a strong report 
favoring the project, and moved that a com. 
mittee be appointed to be charged with the 
duty of further conoucting the enterprise to a 
successful issue. 

This committee was constituted as follows : 

Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wisconsin ; Dr. Thomas 
Hill, Wiltham, Masstchusetts; £. L. Godkin, New York 
city; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Btrnes Sears, Virginia; Cal. D. F. Boyd, Biton 
Rouge, Louisiana ; Dr Daniel Read, Columbia, Missouri; 
Preit. W. F. Phelp*, Wmona, Minnesota; Hon. A. C 
Gibbs, Portland, Oregon ; Hon. Nevirton Bacemin, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

£x -Officio members : Hon. £. E. White, president N. 
£. A.; Hon. John Baron, Jr., Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Joseph Henry, president National Academy of Sci' 
e ce ; Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, president American Asso- 
ciation tor the Advancement of Science; Dr Samael 
Eliot, president Annerican Social Science Association. 

Mr. Wickersham said that, while he wai 
opposed to a national system of education, he 
was in favor of the General Gwvcrnmcnt's 
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grmnting liberal aid to the South in her work 
of educacion, and offered the foHowing resolu- 
lion, which was adopted unanimously c 

Rtmlvedy That this Association will look with favor 
Upon any plan giving pecuniary ^id to the struggling edu- 
cational systems of the South that the General Govern- 
ment may deeln judicious. 

The visit to Shaw's Botanical Gardens, in 
carnages provided by the Board of School 
Directors of St. Louis, on Wednesday after- 
neon, and the excursion to Iron Mountain and 
Pilot Knob, on Friday, were exceedingly pleas 
ant. Object Lessons seemed to be as well 
adapted to teachers as to their pupils. 

Hob. £. E. White, oi Ohio, was elected 
President of the General Association for the 
present year. 






OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



THE new school at West Chester has 
been completely equipped, and will open 
on the 2jth of September with appropriate 
ceremonies. The number of applicants at this 
time, September 1 3th, exceeds one hundred and 
fifty. It is thought tne school will open with 
two hundred students. Ezekiel H. Cooic, A. 
M., of Connecticut, has been elected Princi- 
pal, and he will be assisied by an able corps of 
instructors. 

The KuTdTOWN school has settled all its 
troubles, but has not yet succeeded in iirding a 
Principal in place of Mr. Ermentrou\ Na- 
than C. Sheaffer is acting P/incipal and the 
Faculty is full. The school commenced Septem 
ber ^.(h, with over one hundred students. 
This vitality is really wonderful under the cir- 
cumstances. When completely reorganised, 
we look for this school to bring together five 
hundred students. During the vacation. 
Wood's Steam Heating Apparatus has been in- 
troduced into the buildings, and they will be 
heated in this way in all their parts. 

MiLLERsv^LLE Commenced Sept. Iith, and, 
judging from the piles of trunks seen in the 
Lancaster depot, the school must be as well 
filled as usual. Prof. Shaub has resigned, but, 
we believe, the Faculty otherwise remains as 
last year. 

Mansfisld, to the surprise of its most san- 
guine friends, opened with nearly two hundred 
students. 

We have not heard directly from Edinboro' 
and Bloomsburg, but, indirectly, we learn 
that their Fall Terms, now in progress, are very 
well attended. 

Shippensburg is pushing forward her new 
buildings very vigorously. They are now up 
to the second story, and the third tier of joists 



has been laid. The whole of the brick work 
is expected to be finished this month. These 
buildings, it completed as begun, will be much 
the best designed and most commodious in the 
State. They are in good hands. 

The school at California is almost reaJy 
for recognition. It has everything needed ex- 
cept a sufficient number of dormitories. The 
buildings are scry complete. Rev. Charles L. 
Ehrenfeld, was elected Principal some months 
ago, av'd is pushing forward the work, both in 
the school and on the buildings, with great 
energy. Some two hundred students were in 
attendance during the summer, finding board, 
ing- houses in the village. We think there is 
a bright future before this school, though its 
past has been a little clouded. 

The LoGK Haven school progresses slo<vly 
and that at Indiana does not progress at all. 



PHILADELPHIA, 



REPORT OP THE BOARD. 



FROM the recent report of the Board of 
Controllers of the city oi Philadelphia, 
we learn the following faces connected with 
their school affairs : 

Number of schoo)«, .... ^go 

•* "teachers, ... 1,539 

« " controllers, - . - 29 

** " directoiB, - - - 404 

" •< pupils registered, - '34»574 

'* in school ac enc of year, - 81,854 
Average attendance, - > - 7'i55^ 

Whole expenditures, - $1,491,029.58 

This show:* an increase since last year of 4 
in the number of teachers ; o' 735 in the num- 
ber of pupils registered ; 0(571 in the num- 
ber oi pupils belonging to school at the clo»e 
of the year; of 527 in the average attendance, 
and of $193,284.9; in the aggregate expendi- 
tures. Some of these figures do not corres- 
pond with the growth of the city, and should 
lead to inquiry. The report contains some 
valuable ** instructions to teachers," whi.h we 
shall publish in a future nu nber for tht: benefit 
of teachers outside of Philadelphia. 

The " Night School for Artisans " was 
open for twenty-one weeks, and registered 
during that time the names of 563 students. 
The average age of the students was 22 ye4rs 
and three months. There were 215 under 2,0 
years of age; 248, from 20 to 25; 96, from 
26 to 40 ; and 4 over 40 years of age. Eighty- 
four different branches of business were repie- 
sen ted. 

The following extracts from the report of 
Prof. G. I. Richti, the principal, will exhibit 
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the method of instruction, the character of the 
students, and the results accomplished: 

*' The n ethod of instruction was exclusively 
hy lectures^ buth in the class rooms and in the 
lecture-room, the lectures being illustrated 
copiously by experiments, diagrams, and de 
iiionstrations on tne blackboard. The work of 
the professors was thus rendered extremely 
severe, but that of the students wa» to the same 
extent facilitated and rendered pleasant and 
attractive. An extended expedience of this 
method of teaching proves conclusively that, 
MS stated in my former report, it is the on/J5y9- 
tem adapted to such a school. 

** The character of the students was quite up 
CO the standard of the previous year, and their 
deportment was, as then, deserving of all com 
mendation. Their earnestness of purpose and 
evident interest in their studies were at once 
the strongest proof of the efficiency of the 
teaching and the fitting return tor theUborsof 
the faculty and the committee in their behalf, 
jt is a highly gratifying fact, and one deserving 
especial mention, that a class of over sixty was 
formed, exclusively of students who attended 
the school the entire session of last year. These 
men pursued an advanced course of study, and 
hive, with few exceptions, evmced an increased 
interest in cheir work, continuing to the end 
of the present term, ardent in the pursuit o( 
knowledge. 

*• The- Night School for Artisans must as- 
suredly, in view of all these facts, be regarded 
as an estanlished institution. After two such 
scrs&ijns, no intelligent citizen can doubt either 
its necessity, or its usefulness. What remains 
to he done is to urge upon councils the impor- 
tance of lioeral appropriations for its support 
and extension. 1 feel confident that many 
workshops must have felt the beneficial effect 
of its cea.nings, while its moral influence can- 
not be overstated. When it is remembered 
how essential a place in the community the 
artisan fills, and what an influence lor good 
or fur ev 1 he muit exert, surely no argument 
is needrd to secure for him tvery facility for 
his mental or moral elevation.^ 



A GOOD IDEA. 



George F. Gordon, Esq., of the Fifteenth 
Ward, has i&sued a circular to the friends of 
public schools from which the following are 
extracts : 

** B;:ing deeply impressed with the necrssity for a higher 
culture and more extended usetulnesi to the youilitul 
gLnerations pa>j>ing through our city grammar schools, I 
eanieitly iulc the co-oprracion of the fnends of our pub- 
lic schriol system, and the general refinement of the 
youth of bjch sexes in our city, in the present effort to 



institute regular courses of fire e lectures, to establish a free 
reading-room and library, Sec, in the Lincoln Grannn»ar 
School, Twentieth and Coates streets, and to Mdorn the 
walls of this school building with pictures. 

** There u no need of argument here. Ask yourself, is 
this plan a good one ? Is it laden with a rich harvest of 
results for all coming time ? If so, help it. All can 
help— every roan, woman and child. Give a book or 
books, or pamphlets, a picture, a statuette in parian or 
bronze, a bracket, or frame, or engraving, works of art, 
specimens of ores or marble, coUcctlont of shells, or bird* 
or any piece of mechanical ingenuity. Make our Bc:ikool» 
beautiiul ; make them picture galleries, make then muse' 
urns of art, and the children will show the resuks in 
all afler->ife." 



Centrp CouNTY.--^Mr. R. M. Magee, Coui>- 
ty Superintendent, says in a letter of September 
1 6th : " Our Normal Institute at Rebersburg 
is quite successful — about eighty teachers in 
attendance. A leading teature of it has been 
the course of weekly lectures {frco) delivered 
before the students, but open to the public. 
The large church used for the purpose has been 
filled on every occasion by the most appreci- 
ative audiences. The closing exercises and 
the re>union of the literary societies will take 
place on Thursday evening, September zist" 
A local paper has the following good word for 
the Institute : 

'* On a recent visit to the beau'iful and brisk little town 
of Rebersburg, we found the Normal Institute in a flour- 
ishing condition. It puts on no ostentatious show, but 
proves itsslf, under the efficient fAinagenftenc of County 
Supt. Magee, one of the best institutes in the State. Il 
now numbers between 50 and 60 students, and has arri- 
vals of new pupils almost daily, it is thought that the 
Institute will number from 70 to 8ostu<ients. , The spe- 
cial purpose of the school being professional improvement, 
all the students are rei^iured to pursue a certain .course of 
study prescriied by the principal, tending to that end. 
All are rei^uired to recite daily in mental philosophy, 
school economy, and methods of instruction; a so, on al- 
ternate days, physiology, roap-drawing, penmanship, &c. 
As to the other branches commonly taught in the public 
schools, such as written and mental arithmetic, geogra^ 
phy, grammar, history, etc., pupils are advised to take up 
only such of these as they are most deficient in f the 
object of the school being not so much to teach these 
branches in themselves, as the manner of teaching them. 
Pupils should be proficient in these branches before en- 
tering the normal school. We were informed that it 
was only as a matter of necessity that dassca were formed 
in these branches, as the teacher*s course is lufiicienc in 
itself for the short time. The rules and regulations of 
the Institute are selected, with many modifications, from 
those practiced at the different State normal schools and 
seem to have a healthy and beneficial influence. In ad' 
dition to the lecturers already announced, N. L. Atwood, 
Esq., will lecture before the institute on September 14th.'* 
Contained in the above letter we find 1 
handsome list of fifty-iiot subscribers to the 
Journal, which " includes vizry teacher in. 
attendance at the Normal not already a sab- 
scriber" — with the further remark, that "all 
have likewise subscri^ed for the Williamspoit 
Educator,^* Hearty thanks to Mr. Magee. 
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PITTSBURGH. 



THE Pittsburgh teachers held their an. 
nual Institute during the week com- 
mencing Augu>t 28th. It was almost wholly 
managed by themselves, and proved one of the 
most SQCcessfu] they have ever held. Deputy 
Suit Superintendent Houck was present a 
part of the time, and speaks in the highest 
terms of it. 

The following preamble and resolucions, of- 
fered by Mr. Ford, were adopted : 

Whcabai, The nesponsibilkiet of this Governtnent 
art borne by the people at largr, each of whom should be 
properly srad carefully prepared to auume and perforin 
josdy the datiet whkh of neoeatity devolves upon him, 
Cherefore, 

Retohfed^ That one of the first cares of the State should 
he to quali^ the children thereof for the duties they mutt 
of necessity perform as future citizens. This can only be 
done by wise, just and liberal espenditure for the estab- 
lishment and continuance of public schools, open to all 
alike without respect to race, nationality or creed. 

Resolve J^ That the teacher, having accepted a mission 
mo«t important in its resulu, ihould, by his character and 
bearing, be an example to the community and a guide to 
the pupil in all that makes the character of a perfect 
gendjman. 

Resolve J^ That it is the duty of the teacher to em- 
brace every opportunity for self- improvement, and to aid 
his co-li«borers by counsel and advice. We recognixe the 
Teachers* Institute as a means Co the accomplishment of 
these purposes, and believe that absence therefrom is in- 
dicative of a want of prolessiunal ceal or desire fur im- 
provement on the part of the tracher, and deserves the 
reprehension of the directors and school officers. 

Reso/ve^lf That so far as practicable, it is desirable that 
die members of the diflferent school boards of tne city 
meet with the teachets and take part in the discussions 
of the Institute, and c^at the Executive Committee, in 
the preparatiqn of the annual programme hereafter, be 
requested to set apart a day, to be known as the director*s 
day, and that the exercises be so arranged as in the judg- 
ment of the committee will prove of special interest to 
school directors. 

Retolvedy That the unwearied exertions of Superin- 
tendent Luckey to increase the efficiency of our schools, 
his uniformly kind and sympathising manner toward 
teachers in the discharge of the arduous and often un • 
pleasant duties of his office, and his gentlemanly and 
impartial bearing as president of this Institute, deserve 
our hearty commendation. 

Resolved^ That we earnestly request the Central Board 
of Education to provide for the teaching of penmanship 
in our schools by professional teachers of that art. 

Resolutions of respect to several teachers 
who had died during the year were also offer* 
ed and passed, as follows : 

Whskeas, It hat pleased an all- wise Providence, since 
our last meeting, to remove by death the following teach- 
ers: Mr. J. J. Taggart, of the Moorhead District; Miss 
Mary Proudfuot, of the Forbes District, and Miss Chris- 
dna McLaren, of the Howard District, members of this 
Institute; therefore, 

Re*0/vedy That we bear cheerful tjestimony to the abili- 
ties of Mr. Taggart, his success as a teacher, and his long 
and earnest devotion to the cause ofvducauun. 



ResoJvtdf That we deeply regret the loss of Miss Mary 
Proudfuot, one of the best qualified, mokt earnest and 
most successful of the teachers of this ciry, who has patted 
firuai work here to her iinal reward. 

Retolvtd^ That in the death of Miss Christina McLaren, 
we have sustained a great loss, and mingle our regrets 
with those of her bereaved friends, for the removal of one 
so active and sealous in her work, and beloved by her 
scholars and patrons. 



At the conclasion of the reading of the resolu- 
tions, complimentary remarks were made by 
Messrs. Bunt, Kelly and Eaton. 

Prof. Philorus Dean, principal of the high 
school, died during the sessionsof the Institute, 
and Mr. Bancroft, from a special committee 
appointed for the purpose, presented the fol- 
lowing lesolutions, which werepassed, after re- 
marks by Messrs. Houck, Luckey. Thompson, 
Squires, Armstrong, £a on. Crumb, Hamsun, 
Kelly, Woods and Crenshaw. 

Fir»t. That with feelings of deep regret we learn of 
the death of our fellow teacher, Ph lotus Dean, principa 
of the high school. 

Second. That we tender to the afflicted family ouJ 
heartfelt sympathy in this bereavement ; that our loss is 
overshadowed by the deeper grief that has f^Urn upon 
them. We trust that in this hour of thrir greatest sor- 
row the God of 1 he widow and the fatherless will give 
them that comfort which can come from Him alune. 

Third. That we bear willirg testimony to Prof. Dean^s 
superior wor:h in the teachers* profession, having kno<wn 
him to he a man «'vf remarkably extensive and thorough 
scholarship; of ready facility in imparting inbCruction ; of 
strong administrative ability and of application to his 
work, even too sejlons and constant for his p iwers of 
endurance. We have k town h m as a man, a teacher, 
a friend and a Christian ; kind and cordial and social, an 
ardent follower and lover of truth. 

Fourth. That there is especial occasion for sadness in the 
fiict that Prof Dean has fallen at this moment, just when 
the high school is entering upon an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. Prof. Dean has been connected wi.h the 
high school ever smce its organieation, sixteen yejrs 
ago, and the greater part of that time as its principa . 
He has labored in and for this instituiion through an al- 
most continuous series of difficulties and discouragements, 
sometimes threatening the very existence of the scht>ol. 
His time and thought and life were all given to its in cr- 
ests. Long deferred hopes were about to be reulired. A 
building commensurate with the wints of the school was 
to be opened with the coming session. Largely increased 
educational fadiities had been granted. Popular interest 
and good will were turning in its favor. The rewards of 
patient perseverance and a worthy ambition were just 
witrin grasp, when the summons was sent, ^ Come uj 
still higher.*' We trust that our great loss is his greater 
gain. 

Fifth. That a copy of these resolutions he sent to the 
family of the deceased. 

We append the following obituary notice of 

Prof. Dean, taken from a Pittsburgh paper : 

In the death of this well-known teacher, the cause of 
education in Pittsburgh has sustained an important lou. 
Having graduated at Yale College and pursued a course 
of theological study at Oberlin, he entered upon active 
public life as pastor of a Cmgregational church in north- 
] ern Ohio. But he felt that his vocation was rather to 
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teach than to .preach, and therefore soon accepted an in- 
vicaiion to come to Piittburgh as p;incipal of Avrry col- 
lege, then recently founded ^orthe benefit of the A^ican 
race. Jt is the mere troth to say that at the time very 
little interest was taken in this dasi by the public of Pitts- 
burgh ; the students of the college had enjoyed no advan- 
tages in the way of heme education, and as the result of 
these caufes the poa«tion in which the first head of the 
institution was placed was one involving many dilficakies 
and discouragements, and imposing much selt-dental 

Mr. Dean was found equal to the trial, and in the 
three or four years during which he remained connected 
with the college, by h:8 patience, fidelity and skill as an 
instructor, he maoe an impreasi'm which has been ever 
since roanifcfst in its history. The principa'ship of the 
Avery college he resigned to take charge of the Pi't*- 
burgh high school, the post at which he continued until 
his death. Hi> successful labors in connection with this 
impurcant institution are well known and highly appreci- 
ated. Few of the many gradujites of the school will hear 
of his early departure without feeling the regret produced 
by the loss of a triend as well as an instiuctor, who exert- 
ed an important influence upon their lives. We dimbt 
not that ny them, if not by or hers, measures will be 
promptly titken to cstabliih some suitable memorial o* the 
late Principars prolonged service in behalf of educatk>n in 
this cttv. We need hardly say that Prof Dean waa a 
g)od scholar, gifted with much more than ordinary apti- 
tude for imparting knowledge, and that he was also a 
skillful (^sciplinirian.** 

The funeral obsequies of Prof. Dean took 
piaceon Saturday, Sept. 2<j, and were attended 
hy the members of the Central Board of Edu- 
cation, the members of the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers' Institute, to the number of two hundred, 
the pupils of the high school in a body» and 
a lar^e number of sorrowing triends. 



A NEW ENTERPRISE. 



WE clip the following from the correi- 
pondence of the Pittsburgh Commereimi. 
An institution of learning is greatly needed in 
the part of th:: Scat^ where this one has been 
estabLshed. We confidently expect great good 
from it. Has it any ambition to become a 
State Normal School ? 

"Clarion, Pa., August 30, 1871. 
'' Will you allow me a little space in the columns of your 
valuable paper to call the attention of the fi-iends of edu- 
cation to the interest of Carrier Seminary and Normal 
C lile^e, an institution of learning locared at this place I 
At a cott of about $4.0,000, a magnificent stone and 
brick eHifice has been erected on one of the most beauti- 
ful and commanding sites in Western Pennsylvania. At 
a much less cost a larg;e fr ime structure ha$ been erected, 
to be used as a boarding hah in connection with the 
sem*niry. These buildings are being fiirnished in the 
most approved mnlern style, and with the most extensive 
appointments of school and parloi fi*tingt. in aUl de- 
parrments extensive preparations are being made for the 
convemefKe of stuients. The faculty is composed of 
experienced educators, ani is ample to give instruction in 
language:!, (ancient and modern), mathrmatics, music, 
(bita vocal and instrumental), the liberal arts and 
sciences, and commercial calculation*^ The Normal 
College hai u\ view the prr^ajcatioa of young mea and 



women for the profession of teaching. Instruction will 
be thorough, practical and objective. The gteat advan- 
tages to be oflered at the Normal College will djL>iibtlest 
attract large numbers ot' students, and greatly benefit the 
State as well as the individuals who attend the institute, 
by a proper preparation of teachers for active school life. 
The expenses of the student here wil> be very limited. 
The morals of the town emnnot he ixtiiltd. The formal 
opening of the institution will take place September list, 
1871, 

*' With the advantages in buildings, faculty, beautiful 
location, and the moral, enterprising spirit of the commu- 
nity in which the instirute is located, it cannot but 
be one of the leading literary institutiom in Western 
Pennsylvania.'* 



Aw Explanation. — We publish the follow- 
ing note from a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the late meeting at Williamsport : 

Pittsburgh, Srpt. 4, 1871. 

Mtssrt. Bditts: Will you permit me, through your col- 
umns* to exf^'iin why the Allegheny Quartette Club did not 
sing at the State Teachers* Association, recently held at 
Williamsport > The Iciderof theclub, Prof. Slack^started 
on a trip to Europe early in June, and was in Italy at the 
time of the Williamsport meeting. He expected, however^ 
to return before the meeting of the Association, but fear 
ing that he might not get back^anoTher gentleman was 
secured to take hii place. Thry rehearsed a number of 
times and requested me to engage rooms for tbem *l the 
Herdtc House^ which 1 did, nwire than a month before 
the meeting, and they would have been there promptly^ 
but another member of the club, the tenor singer, very 
unexpectedly had to go to Chicago abnut the same time 
rhat they should have started to Williamsport. With 
the club thus broken up the remaining members did not 
like to (CO ; therefore the disappointment. 

This explanition is due to the Exoputive Commtttee, 
it is due to the Association^ and it is due to the Quartette 
Club, for they are honorable gentlemen and never disap- 
point without a good reasfin. They will be pleased toac- 
Qommodate the Association at tonie fiiture tin>e. Trust- 
ing that this explanation will be satis^ctory to all con- 
cerned, I remain 

Yours respectfully, John Morrow, 

Mem^ of Extcutxtft Committee, 
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ATTERS. 



The Tables Turned. — Two young men of 
good character and a:tainments are reported to 
have applied for admission as students to the 
authorities of Vassar College. The authorities 
have the matter under consideration. Mean- 
time, outsiders have taken up the question and 
are engaged in discussing it. Vassar is a very 
celebrated institution. Its grounds are very at- 
tractive. Its facilities for instruction are a«nple. 
Its professors are learned. Its social enjov- 
ments are of a high order. Four hundred 
yourg hdies are pursuing their studies v^ithin 
its walls. Why should young men be denied 
all these advantages? Are the< incapable of 
appreciating them I Have they not a right to 
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as good an edacatioo as their sisters? Ought 
chejr not at least to have a fair chance to win 
saccess ? These are some of the questions 
which che friends of the two young men who 
have their hearts set upon entering Vassar are 
asking. They will be difficult to answer; es- 
pecially by the advocates of women's rights in 
the mancr of education. If girls are to be ad- 
mitted to Michigan, Harvard, Yale, and other 
colleges, shall not boys be admitted to institu- 
tions like Vassar ? The rule should work both 
ways. We are in favor of co education all 
around. Our symparhies are decidedly on the 
side of the two youDg male aspirants for the 
privileges and the honors of Vassar. We like 
their pluck exceedingly, and were we thirty 
years younger, we are inclined to think their 
number would be increased. We wish them 
success with all our heart. 



An Unlookkd por Difficulttt. — The re- 
coDstracied State of Texas is blessed with a 
compulsory education law, which provides that 
if any of the '' scholastic population,*' between 
the ages of six and eighteen \ears, fail to at- 
tend the public schools four months each year, 
the parents or guardians of such ''schoKs ic" 
persons shall be fined twenty-five dollar^ and 
costs. This statute is expected to give the 
State of Texas a highly erudite and virtuous 
population of scholiasts and scholastics, but for 
all that it doesn't seem to be appreciated by the 
very \oung matrons o^ the State. One of these, 
seventeen years of age, and the mother of a big, 
tat baby.^Jatelv interviewed the editor of the 
San Ant jnio Herald, and stated her case in this 
wise: 

"I have a bvsband to care for, a child to nurse, dothei 
to wash, meals Co co-ik, and a house to clean. If chey 
make me attend school for another year, everything will 
go to ruin." 

Whether the editor was able to afford the 
young mother any relief, does not appear. A 
brave little woman, who tikes care of a hus- 
band, nurses a baby, washes, cooks, and cleans 
house, is certainly entitled to be exempt from 
serving in the school-room militia. Her 
domestic accomplishments ought to make 
ample amends for any little deticiencies in as- 
tronomy, civil engineering, and the like, re- 
sulting from the loss of four months schooling. 



Valuable DoNATrows. — Mr. F. F, Milne, 
of Philadelphia, has recently presented to the 
Engineering Department of Lafayette College, 
Eiston, Pa., a complete working model of a 
locomotive, constructed in Englan:}, at a cost 
of over 81,000. The library of this depart 
ment has lately been enriched by a number of 



works upon Engineering, presented by Mr. 
Edward Miller, C. E., and a co lection of the 
reports and all other official documents relating 
to the Suez Canal, presented to the college Sy 
the distinguished French Engineer, M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. Jc is contained in twenty- 
three volumes, with maps, plans, &c., and is 
the only complete collection of the kind in this 
country. 

Hon. Asa Packer, who founded Lhigh 
University in 1866, by a gift of half a million 
dollars, now proposes to increase its endow- 
ment by a like sum, to be given in two intca'- 
ments: 8250,000 as soon as the trustees have 
raised 8125,000; and a second quarter of a 
million when the trustees have raised 8125,000 
more. Meanwhile, he is to give 825,000 a 
year toward the incidental expenses of the in- 
stitution. The institution is to be under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, and the tui- 
tion /r// in all the regular classes. 



John Hopkins, a Maryland Quaker, began 
life in Baltimore as a small grocer, and, bv in- 
dustry, has brought himself to be the richest 
man south of Mason and Dizon*s line. He is 
now the largest stockholder in the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, worth 88 .000,000, much of 
which he has given to endow the John Hop- 
kins Universitv, on the outskirts of Biktmoire 
City. Mr. Hopkins is a plain, aged gentleman, 
still diligent and daily in business, and was one 
of the proprietors and endowers of the line of 
iron steamships between Biltimoreand Bremen. 

Dr. Arnold, of the Rugby School, Englanc^ 
made this reply to one wno asked him w w he 
continued to s:uJ/ his lessons over and over 
previous to going before his class to teach. 
*< Because I prefer my students should be sup- 
plied from a running stream rather than a stag- 
nant pool." 



f 



ERSOHAI^. 



Messrs. Rowb and Aaub. — The Clinton 

Democrat says of these gentlemen : 

** County Supt. A. D. Rowe hat resigned hispoiition, 
and Prof. A. N. Raub hu been appointed to succeed him. 
Mr. Rowe intends studying for che ministry, and wiil 
shortly enter upon his collegiate course at the Luthe^ai 
college at Getty tbarg. It is with mach regret that we 
part with our able and energetic young Superinrrnden*^. 
During his brief term of office he has rendered valuable 
service to the public schools of Clinton, and esublished 
for himself an enviable reputation for integrity, ability and 
energy in the discharge of his duties. Well versed in rhe 
theory and practice of teaching, a close studrnc, deeply im« 
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prettel with the importance of hn trust and filled with 
the true spirit of his profession, his energy was **catching" 
and infused itself into the system, giving a high tone and 
vigor to his administration. We wish him a long life in 
the high and holy cause he has chosen, and doubt not 
that he will fill an elevated and useful poiition in the 
ministry. 

*' The gentleman who succeeds Mr. Rowe ii well known 
as a very capable teacher, of enlarged experience, well 
versed in the details of the public sihool s>stem We 
may congratulate ourselvei upon having secured the servi- 
ces of one so well quiliiied to take up where his successor 
left off, and hjve reason to believe that he will not only 
hold the public schools where they are, but that he will 
keep them moving in the line of advancement.** 



** We are pleased/* says the Allcntown 
Ledger^ "to congratulitc our friend J. O. 
Knauss on his success in obtaining his State 
diploma. To obtain ic he went to the State 
Normal School at Millcrsville, where there 
have been over one thousand studen:s during 
the past year, stood an examination by the 
facuhy, which entitled him to join and be ex- 
ami'^ed with the regular graduating class. Mr. 
Knauss will not now be annoyed with any 
more exam!nations, either by county or city 
superintendents. He has worked hard to at- 
tain a good position, and, as he is a self-made 
man, is entitled to great credit. We would be 
pleased to see more of our teachers follow his 
example/' 



H. H. Hough, Esq., of Doy lestown, Bucks 
county, has purchased an eligible lot, near that 
borough, for $3,000, and is erecting tnereon a 
large building for a girls' boarding school. 

Prop. Charles H. Verrill, of Mansfield, 
the Tioga papers tell us, spent a pare of his 
vacation with his wife and t^vo other lady 
friends in a fishing excursion to the streams of 
Pine creek. 



Prof. Edward Brooks, of Millcrsville, with 
his family, has been rusticating, during vaca- 
tion, among the mountains of New York. 

Prop. Montgomery, of the same institu- 
tion, with his wife and son, has been at Long 
Branch. 



Mrs. E. W. Hutter, of the f )rphan School 
Department, has just returned from a six weeks' 
sojourn at Saratoga. She was accompanied by 
her husband. Dr. Hutter« 



Profs. S. R. Thompson and J. C Gilchrist 
have both resigned the positions they lately 
held in West Virginia. 



The names of Georjirc Marsden, Ebensburg, 
Cambria county, and J. W. Danenhower, ot 
Minersville, Sbhuvlkill county, should have 
appeared in the list of teachers at State Asso- 
ciation, as published in our last issue. 



OBITUARY. 

Charles Scribner, the head of the eminent publishing 
firm of New York city, died of typhoid i^stx on August 
26th, at Lucerne, Switzerland. He was born in New 
York city in I &20, and having graduated at Princeton 
college, entered upon the atudy of the law, but after 
three years attention to this pursuit was obliged to re- 
linquish his hopes of admission to the bar in consequence 
of ill health. He then became a book publisher, and in 
1846 commenced business in the ** Old Brick Church,- 
as the junior member of the firm of Baker & Scribner. 
In 1857, Mr. Isaac Baker having died, the business wtf 
greatly enlarged and the firm name changed to Scribner 
ic Co., under which it at present exisu. Mr. Scribner 
was distinguished tor bis encouragement and prompt 
recognition of An>erican authors, and also for his large- 
hearted sympathy with young men juft entering business, 
to whom he was always ready to render assistance.— 

Pkiiada, Ledger, 



Official Department. 



SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 

Henry C. Bosley has been commissioned 
City Superintendent of Titusville, at a salary 
of §2,500. 

Prof. A. N. Raub has been commissioned 
Superintendent of Clinton county, in place of 
A.. D. Rowe, resigned. Mr. Raub's addiessb 
Lock Haven. 

Frank H. Piatt has been commissioned Su- 
perintendent of Wyoming county, in place of 
Rev. C. R. Lane, resigned. Mr. Piatt's ad- 
dress is Tunkhannock. 



TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 



As quite a number of changes, designed to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in the 
statistics collected, have been made in the sta- 
tistical Note Book used by superintendents, 
we have mailed a copy of the new book to each 
officer. 

The several superintendents are requested to 
use the new books in the current series of visi- 
tations, and to follow the directions therein 
contained. 

If one book will not suffice until the usual 
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boxes of documents are sent, superintendents 
will please apply to the Department for others 
as needed. 



DZPARTMXNT OT CoMMON SCHOOLt, 

Habkiiburg, Oct, 1 87 1. 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No 



Names. 



85 Jenaie Got»ei 

86 Ella Hamilton 

87 Mary Harris , 

88 Jennie Haacings 

89 C Tysnn Krats 

9;),T.C. MuUally ^ 

91 1 Michael Cannon 

92'Sarah E. Layton 

93ljohn A. McCord 

94 W. M. McCulIoogh.... 

95 Melissa Bunt 

96 By Sutherland 

97 Mary A. Godshalk 

98 Mary G. Wittig. 



Residince 



Pituburgh, Allegheny co. 
it tc « 












Freeland, Montgomery *< 

Wilkesbarre, Luxerne *' 
« «c «< 



« 



S. Kate Allender 

Miss M. A. Russell.. 

Henry McKibbin 

Mrs. M. S.Gray 

Mar> J Emig 

John Ohail. 



99 
800 

801 

802 

803 

804' 

805, J. M. Giatfelter. 



Meta moras, Pike 
Canonsburg, Wasb'ton *' 
Allegheny City, Alleg'ny •* 
Buchanan, <* « 

Jamestown, Warren *' 
Colebrook, Lebanjn ** 
Williamsporr, Lycoming '* 
Fort Littleton, Fulton «* 
NorthumberPd, Norh*d *< 
Alexandria, Hunt ngdon *' 
Milton, Northumb*nd *< 
Emigville, York 
4Ji.lsbar^, *< 
Pine Hill, « «* 



u 
u 



INCREASE OF SALARY. 



The salary of A. A. Meader, Superintend- 
ent of Chester city, was increased irom$i,300 
to 8i,SOO 

The salary of A. R. Home, Superintend- 
ent of Williamnport, was increased from 8700 
to $1,400. 



INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 



' The following gentlemen have authorized 
as to say that they will perform services at 
Institutes, during the present Institute season, 
as follows : 

Prop Barlow, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., will give regular instruction in Elocution. 
He is very highly recommended by Dr. Catcell. 

Hon. £. K. White, of Columbus, is willing 
to make engagements to do Institute work in 
Pennsylvania, from Nov. 30ch, 187 1, to May 
1st, 1872. 

Prop. A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven, can be 
secured as an instructor at Institutes, if early 
application be made. 

Prop. S. R. Thompson, Jamestown, Mercer 
county. Pa., will give regular instruction. 

Dr. Frank Taylor, West Chester, Pa., 
will give regular instruction at a limited num- 
ber o\ Institutes. 

Hon. a. D. Williams, late Stare Superinten- 



dent, Hemington, We^i Virginia, will give 
regular instruction. 

G. L. Eberhart, Esq., New Brighton, Pa., 
will give regular instruction. 

Mariott Brosius, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., 
has a lecture on '' Pedagogical Law," which 
he is willing to deliver at a limited number of 
Institutes. 

Rev. Dr. A. Reed, of Philadelphia, has a 
lecture, ** Italy as I saw it," which he is will- 
ing to deliver at Institutes and thinks well adapt- 
ed to them. 



INSTITUTES. 



McICean Smethport 

Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna Susquehanna Depot, 

Bedford Bedford 

Bradford Canton , 

*« Towanda 

«« Herrick 

Potter Cottdersport 

Tioga Mansfield 

Clearfield Curwensvllle 

Delaware Media 

Bucks Doylestown 

Chester West Chester 

Cumberland Carlisle 

Clarion Clarion 

Montgomery Norristown 

Berks Reading 

Schuylkill Tamaqua 

Lancaster Lancaster 

Franklin Chambersburg 

Wayne Honesdale 

Mifllin Lewistown 

Lycoming Hughesville 

Greene Waynesburg 

Perry New Bloomfield 

Armstrong Kittanning 



.August 21 
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28 


<« 


28 


Sept. 
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18 
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«< 
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<« 
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»3 
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30 


IC 


30 


Nov. 


6 
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«c 


'3 
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20 


<c 


20 
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27 


Dec. 


18 
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»5 
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INSTITUTES IN 1870 AND 1871. 



In advance of the publication of the Annual 
Report of this Department, we take pleasure 
in announcing some of the results of our Insti- 
tute work for the past year : 

Number of actual members attending the 
Institutes 11,890. If Philadelphia had not 
fallen off some two hundred, the number would 
have been over 1 2,000. No other State ever 
had in a single year so large an attendance of 
teachers at her Institutes. It is an increase of 
nearly 700 on our attendance last year. The 
average number of members in attendance was 
8,433 against 7,913 Ust year. The largest 
number of spectators prr^sent at one time was 
30,767, against 28,274 last year. The average 
number was 14,630, against 12,667 last year. 
The Institute campaign for this year has now 
begun. Can we not do still better? 
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REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES. 

The full quota of reports and certificates 
were received this year from the several Su- 
perintendents in the following order. Thanks 
to prompt officers. 

Washington.... Aug. 16 



I 

% 

3 
4 

5 
6 



'Perry.... June 24 

Carbon July 7 



Beaver *• 

Somerset *' 

Snyder •* 

Union ** 

7 {Lebanon •* 

8 Juniata •* 

9 Franklin " 

10 ' .'umbtrland •* 

11 Braa'ord «• 

12 Berks " 

13 York " 

14 Venango ** 

15 Mifflin •« 

16 Wyoming Aug. 

l7|Su«quehanna.... ** 

18,'Bbir *< 



10 
II 

17 
18 

18 

19 
22 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

»5 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



•c 



25 31 



»5 
26 

3« 



3* 
33 
34 
3135 



Tiogi 

Montour " 

Lawrence " 

Westmoreland . ** 

Northampton... ** 

Warren «' 

Columbia •* 

Cambria " 



17 
»7 
»3 

30 

3» 
3» 



Monroe Srpt. I 

Jefferson *♦ 

Montgomery..., ** 

Mercer " 

Lincaster ** 

Huntingdon.... '* 

Bucks " 

Bedford '• 

Chester «« 



I 

2 

4 
5 

5 

7 

7 
II 



9 36 

9 37 
19I Wayne " 15 

The counties whose reports and certificates 
are not yet fully in, are the following, together 
with the number out September 12: Adams, 
Armstrong, Cameron, Centre, Clinton, Craw- 
ford, Dauphin, I )c la ware, Erie, Forest, Ful- 
ton, Indiana, Lehigh and Pike, each have one 
( I ) out ; Butler, C earfield, Greene, Lycoming, 
Northumberland, Potter, Schuylkill, and Sulli- 
van, each have two (2^ out; Clarion, Elk, 
Fayette, Luzerne, and McKean, each have 
three (3) out; and Allegheny has fifteen (15) 
out. 



BUT THREE LEFT. 



LITTLE MAHANOY. 



At the beginning of the present administra- 
tion of the School Department, there were 
twenty. four school districts, in twelve different 
counties, that had never put the public school 
system in operation. These districts contain- 
ed about 6,000 children of school age. As 
soon as this fact became known, it was felt 
that some effort ought to be made to induce 
these recusant districts to establish schools. 
The first step taken in this direction was to 
secure the passage of the Act of 1867, giving 
any non-accepting district that would put the 
system in operation a portion of their lost Stare 
appropriation. Next, the sttention of the 
county superintendents, editors, judges, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and leading citizens in 
the counties where the districts are located, 
was called to the matter, and they were pressed 
to aid in the work contemplated. The result 
is that all the districts but three have now 



adopted the system, and are establishing 
schools undsr it. Some of them are assuming 
the lead, educationally, of the districts. 

Little Mahanoy, in Northumberland county, 
is the last district that has adopted the system. 
The board was organized August 29<'h, and 
Isaac D. Baker, was elected President; Antho- 
ny S. Speece, Secretary, and Samuel C. Long, 
Treasurer. The news of this organization has 
just reached the department and is very gratify- 
ing. 

Of the three remaining non-accepting dis- 
tricts, one is Harmony district, in Beaver 
county^ under the control o^ the Economites, 
and has a good free, but not a public, school. 
The other two are Washington and Overficld, 
in Wyoming county. Both of these now show 
favorable signs of coming in, and a visit, which 
we intend to make to that county soon, will, 
we hope, effect what remains to be done. 

The work of bringing in these districts, 
though small in comparison with some other 
things that have been accomplished within the 
last few years, is one of which we plead guilty 
to being somewhat proud. 



MEETING OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



Pursuant to a call of the State Superintend- 
ent, a meeting of Normal School Principals 
was held at Millersville, July 4, 187 1, com« 
mcncing at 9 o'clock, a. m.. There were pres- 
ent Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinbor j Normal 
School; Prof. Henry Carver, of Bloomsburg; 
Prof. C. H. Verrill, of Mansfield, and Prof. 
Edward Brooks, of Millersville. Prof. Carver 
was elected chairman, and Prof. Brooks, sec- 
retary. Prof. Wickersham, State Superintend- 
ent, was present during the afternoon session. 

After a very full consideration of the subject, 
it was decided, subject to the approval of the 
State Superintendent, to modify the course of 
study of the State Normal Schoo s by making 
two or three additions and omissions, and by 
defining the extent of a few studies more ex- 
actly than heretofore. 

The studies thus modified are as follows : 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Rhetoric, as muvh as in j^uackenbos, omitting ** Partt 
of Speech** and Punctuation. 

Dratving, two of Bartholomew*! drawing books or an 
equivalenr, and sketching upvin the blackboard simple 
objects of nature and art. 

FinmansAip, to be able to teach and explain tome ap- 
proved sysem, and the writing books to be presented to 
the board of examina:ion. 

Etymology, ai moch as in Webb. 

The Thcoky of Teaching, to consist of the following 
studies : 

I. Mental Science^ as much as in Wayland. 
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1 Sciecl Economy^ as much as in Wickenham. 

3. Methtdi of Inttrucmny as much as in Wicbersham, 
omitting **The Dead Languages,** *< Living Foreign Lan* 
^tuges,** "The Forma! Sciences*' to arithmeric, •' Logic,** 
"The Rational S icnces," ''The Philosophy of History,** 
ana '* The Arts in General ** 

Thk Practicb op Tiacming to consist of thirty min« 
Qtes daily practice in the Model School for one -half a 
school year, and meetings each week for the discunion 
of the practice of teaching. 

Gfhgy and Auronomy to be omitted from the course. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Mental and Moral Philo$ofky^ as much as in Haven or 
Hickok. 

Gfology^ as much as in ordinary text-books. 

Logic, as much as in Atwater. 

Theory of Teaching, as much as in the Elementary 
Course, and the whole of " Methods of Instruction.** 

Eaglisb Literature, as much as in Shaw, and the study 
of English classics for one-third nf a school year. 

Elements of Latin, including four books of Caesar. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 
The studies in this course to be the same as heretofore. 

EXTRA PROVISIONS. 

1. Pupils, to graduate in a normal school, must attend 
at least twenty-one weeks. 

2. Pupils applying for a diploma in any course, must 
be examined in all the studies of that course. 

3. When a pupil is sick and unable to attend the ex- 
amination, a paper signed by the Faculty and pTesentcd 
to the Board of Examiners, stating that the standinfi of 
such pupil is above the average standing of the class, 
shall be conMdered satisfactory evidence of the pupil's 
qoalificatioD for a dipl«ima. 

4. Papers for srcond diplomas must Se presented to the 
Board of Examiners at their regular session. 

BECOMMENDATION8 FOR CHANGES IN THE 

SCHOOL LAW. 

I. That the appropriation to students be increased to 
one dollar per week. 

a. That pupils of uxteen years of age be eligible to 
the appropriation. 

3. That successful teaching in any educational institu- 
tion, shall be regarded as sul%cient qualificad n for the 
second degree. 

LATIN. 

A proposition to make the study of Latin for one year 
a conditio', for graduation in the Elementary Course was 
very favorably considered ; but inasmuch as a large pro- 
portion of the graduates of the normal schools — in some 
classes more than hilf-— have studied that amount of 
Latin without being required to do so, it was thought best 
not to make it a positive requirement for the pres« nt. It 
was understood, however, that the principals of the 
several normal schools will continue to recommend the 
study of Latin to their graduating classes, and to give it 
all the encouragement that its importance demands. 

There being no further business of importance the 
meeting adjourned at 9:3 p. m. 

Edward Brooks, Sec*y. 

Millersvilley Pa , July 4, I871. 



orphans for admission to the institutions de- 
signed for them, *' must be approved by the 
board of school directors, controllers or super- 
intending committee of the district, ward or 
city in which the mother resides, if she makes 
the application, or in which the orphans re- 
side, in other cases.'^ The Department is now 
compelled to depend mainly upon the ap- 
proval of the respective school boards, and, in 
addition to this duty, it has imposed another 
upon them, viz. : that of approving applica- 
tions for discharge. In nearly all cases, the 
circumstances of the mothers of the or- 
phans, and of the orphans themselves, are per- 
sonally known to one or more members of the 
board of the district in which they reside, and 
the board is thus competent to advise the De- 
partment as to what is proper with regard both 
to applications for the admission and discharge 
of these orphan children. Will the boards 
throughout the S:ate act with due deliberation 
in this important matter in their several counties .^ 



SOLDIERS' ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 



MZBTING or raiNCirALS. 



DIRECTORS AND SOLDIERS* ORPHANS. 

The Act of 1867, relating to soldiers* or- 
phtnsy provides that ail applications of soldiers' 



The Principals, superintendents, and mana. 
gcrs of the Soldiers' Orphan Schools of Penn- 
sylvania met in convention in the office of the 
State Superintendent, on Thursday afternoon, 
September 7, After a few explanatory remarks 
by the Superintendent relative to the objects of 
the meeting, that gentleman was called to the 
chair, and Prof. W. E. Caveny was chosen 
secretary. The Schools and Homes were re- 
presented as follows : 

Phillipsburg— Rev. W. G. Taylor. 

White Hall — Maj. J. A Moore, Dr. Moore and Mr. 

Hughes. 
Uniontown— Rev. A. H. Waters. 
Cassville — A. L. Guss, Principal. 
McAllisterviile — J. H. Smith, Principal. 
Mount Joy — Rev Jesse Kennedy and Mr. Gable. 
Harford — H. S. Sweet, Principal. 
Mansfield— Prof F. A. Allen. 

Tirusville— J. N. Beistle, Principal, and G. S^ Ekrry, Esq. 
Chester Springs — W. E Caveny, Principal^ and C. W. 

Deans, Esq. 
Bridgewater — James *'titzcr. Principal. 
Loytville— Rev. P. WilUrd. 
Anderson burg — Hon. M Motzer. 
Soldiers* Orphan Institute — L. Hopkins, Esq., and Mr?. 

E W. H utter. 
Lincoln Institution — W. H. Billings, Esq., Manager. 
Board of Charities — Dr. W. Worthington, Secretary. 

Department of Soldiers* Orphans. — J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Superintendent, Rev. C Cunfbrth and M s. E. W. 
Hutter, Inspectors, and Capt. James L. Paul, Chirf Clerk. 

Gen. John F. Hartranft, Auditor General, and Hon. 
Thomas Niiholson, Cashier of the State Treasury, Rev. 
O. H. Miller, of the School Department,, and other gen* 
tlemen, were present during the evening session. 
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Messrs. Gass» Taylor and Deans were ap- 
pointed a commictee to wait on his Excellency, 
Governor Geary, and ascertain at what time it 
would suit him to be present and address the 
Convention. The Committee subsequently 
reported that the Governor was too ill to per- 
form what otherwise would have been to him 
a pleasant duty. He, however, expressed, 
through the Committee, his deep interest in the 
welfare of the soldiers' orphans in the care of 
the State. 

The Convention proceeded to dispose of 
the business under the several heads proposed 
by the Superintendent, as follows : 

1 . A Course of Study. The orphan children 
are from eight to sixteen years of age, and the 
question as to what they had best study, is a 
very important one. The discussion was very 
animated, and participated in by nearly all pre- 
sent. Many valuable facts were stated and 
suggestions made. The results obtained will 
most likely ere long be published in the Jour- 
nal, in the form of a graded course of study for 
orphan schools. 

2. Care uf Children after Leaving School, 
The children now leave the schools " on age'" 
at sixteen. The matter of aiding them, espe- 
cially the girls, to secure proper employment 
immediately thereafter is an important one. 
The discussion revealed the fact that something 
had been done in this direction, and much 
more was promised to be done in the future. 
The State Superintendent promised to use his 
best effjrts to secure the admission, without 
cost, of a limited number o( orphans who may 
show special talent for teaching, into our State 
normal school. 

3. Moral and religious instruction of the child- 
ren. On this topic the State Superintendent 
said : " I deem it more important to train the 
children right than to instruct them well " Dr. 
Worthington was very earnest m pressing upon 
those present the primary importance of malting 
good men and women of the wards of the 
State. Gen. Hartranft thought '< kindness ' 
was the most efFective discipline in this regard. 
Mr. Nicholson as an old teacher concurred in 
this view. Reference was made by all to the 
wonderful moral changes wrought upon the 
children by the training of the schools. 

4- Industri/tl Instruction. It is the intention 
of the Sate that the orphan children in her 
care shall be taught to work. Habits of indus 
try will be as valuable to them in life, it is 
thought, as knowledge. From the reports 
made from the different schools, a good degree 
of attention is paid to this matter, but there is 
much less system about it than there ought to 
be. In future there will be improvement. 



In addition to these general discussions, the 
convention considered questions concerning 
the kinds of clothing suitable for the children ; 
the mode of purchasing their clothing, and the 
manner of keeping the clothing accounts ; the 
kind of reports to be made to the Department, 
and other matters of detail. 

Dr. Worthington, Gen. Hartranft, Mr. Nich- 
olson, the State Superintendent, Mr. Kennedy^ 
Prof. Allen, and other gentlemen, made con- 
cluding remarks upon the noble work Pennsyl« 
vania had undertaken to do in providing for 
the thousands of destitute children orphaned by 
the war. It was said that if the work cost her 
millions o( dollars, it would save her tens of 
millions. All the other States of the Union 
have done less than Pennsylvania in this no- 
blest of all charities. 

The convention was a decided success, and 
great good is expected from it. Its last session 
continued until after midnight, and none seemed 
weary. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — During the month of June, 27 teachers 
were examined. Of these 16 had attended the county 
normal school ; 6 h«d attendid other schools; 14 intend 
to make teaching a profession ; 18 had read works on 
teaching, and six were readeis of the School Joornal. 

Beaver. — The county commissioners have fitted up 
a neat and commodious office in the court house, for 
the use of the superintendent of schools, and for the 
bene6t o( the educational interests of the county. 

Blair. — The regular public examinations for the 
present school year were largely attended by directors 
and citizens, and an unusual degree of interest was man- 
ifested* throughout the entire county. Tyrone borough, 
Woodbury township, Patterson, independent district, and 
Huston township, have increased the school term one 
month. Teachers* salaries, in a number of districts, have 
also been very materially increased, and the indications are 
that the presen: school year will mark an era in the his- 
tory of the growth and development of the common- 
school interests in the county. 

Bradford. — The quarterly Teachers* Association was 
held at Troy, June 9th and xoth. An essay, read by 
Miss £. A. Peckham, the select reading by Miss M. £ 
Howland, and an address by L. D. Watson, of the union 
graded school, were well received. Tne next session will 
be held in Le Raysville, in September. 

Bucks. — A convention of school directors was held at 
Doylestown, June xoth, to discuss questions of schoU 
policy. Several ex-school directors were present and 
participated in the proceedings. Ex-Superintendents 
Overholt, Woodruff and Deans were pres nt as working 
members. Resolutions, among others, were adopted fa- 
voring the establishment of district superintendencies, the 
grading of salines according to the teacher*s worth, the 
purchase by district authorities of all text-books used, the 
reorganisation of district institutes, and a change of time, 
from June to September, for the commencement of the 
school year 

Centre. — ^The public schools of Bellefonte closed on 
June 23d with public examinations, and on the to|low- 
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ing 'lay all the schools united in a pic-nic in the grove. 
The county normal insrituce opened on the a6chy and is 
well attended The lecturers secured are Prott. A. £. 
TruxaK A. R. Home, Dr. £. A Russell and Ira C. 
Mirchely Esq. 

CHKrrsR — -Three institutes were held at Kimbleville, 
Springfield, and Coatesville, respectively. The latter 
waa very succewful, the numbsr of teachers present being 
over lao; of citizens ac least 2,000. The speakers 
were Gen. John Eaton, Hon. J. W. Forney, Dc. Taylor, 
Prufessors J. B. Roberts and L P. Smith, Dr. Wm. El- 
der» Richard Darlington, Anthony Higgins and Hon. 
Washington Townsend. The trustees of the normal 
school have secured the services of Prof. C. H. Cook as 
principal. He is a graduate of Bowdoin College, and, 
fot the past ten years, has been engaged in teaching 
in New England. The five proressors thus iar elected 
are all thoroughly trained classical scholars- The professor 
of mathematics is a graduate of Yale. The trustees and 
faculty have decided that no student shall be graduated 
without at le«st one year*s training m Latin. 

East Coventry, Honey brook, Eist Nantmeal, East 
Nottingham, Eabt Pike^and, Oxford borough and Wil- 
listown have each added from one to two months to 
their usual school term. Do wningtown, Easttown, Elk 
and TredyfFrin have increased the monthly wages by 
sums varying from $5 to $15. Tnere is a growing dis- 
position on the part of directors to grade the salaries of 
teachers according to scholarship and success in teaching 
Clearfiblo. — Fifty-two teachen attended the late 
normil institute. A convention of directors was held at 
Carwrnsville on Junt 30ch Among other topics, the 
following were discussed at length ; ''Should a general 
course of study be adopted for our schools?*' ''Should 
teachers* •aUries be uniform V* 

Clinton. — Chapman township hiS lately furnished all 

its schools with outline mapt— 'i full set for each school. 

Crawford — The principal of Titusville union school 

receives a salary of $1,500, perhaps the highest in the 

State for such grade of school. 

Drlawarz. — ^The closing of school terms with a so> 
cial pic-nic is becoming quite common. Children, 
teachers and parents seem to enjoy them very much. 

Erik. — D. W. Nason has been appointed district super- 
intendent of the schools of Fairview district — making the 
ninth in the county. 

Erie City. — A class of ten graduated from the high 
Khool at the close of the^ate term. 

Jefferson.— About forty schools are kept open three 
months in the summer and three in the winter. The 



schools visited during the summer have had a better at- 
tendance then during any previous term, from 68 to 90 
per cent. 

Lycomino. —The next county institute will be held at 
Hughes viile, in the Evangelical Lutheran church, com- 
mencing on Monday, December i&th. Plans have been 
originated which, if fully matured, will insure the most 
interesting and profitab'e institute ever held in the 
county. Over one hundred students are in attendance at 
the county normal school, about fifty of whom are 
teachers 

Monroe. — The directors of SmithHeld and East 
Stroudsburg are each engaged in erecting a first class 
school house. 

Northampton. — Lehigh University has been made a 
free college The Hoa Asa Packer, its founder, will 
donate an additional $500,000, on condition that the 
Board of Trustees will raise $250,000. Till this sum is 
realised, he gives $25,000 annually to make the institu- 
tion free 

Perry. — Spring and Saville districts have each erected 
a good brick school hiuse 

Snyder — 'Four new school buildings are in course of 
erection, one in each of the following districts : Monroe, 
Penn, Perry and West Beaver. 

Somerset — 'There are in the county for the instruction 
ofteachei^, four normal schools in session, at the follow- 
ing places : Somerset, Berlin, Salisbury and Stoyestown. 
Each is to continue in session for ten weeks. 

VbnaKgo. — Contracts have bren made for a two story 
building, for graded school, at Petroleum Centre, and for 
an iron fence around the Franklin union school building. 

Washington. — Tfiere will be this season twenty- six 
examinations for teachers. No night sessions will be 
held, as was the case, sometimes, heretofore, but when 
clasies are very large they will be kept two days on ex • 
amination. It is proposed to make examinarions thorough . 

The California Normal School will soon ask for recog- 
nition by the State. The last session *was one of much 
interest and proBt, and the numberof students was greater 
than that of any former session. 

Wayne. f The Stirling board has appointed one of its 
members, N. E. Poston, Esq., district superintendent. 
Being a man of intelligence and experience in teaching, 
he is eminently qualified for the position. 

York. — Quite a number of new school houses will be 
built during the present ^ear, and tSere Is a growing dis- 
position on the part of directors to have them built and 
furnished more in accordance with the true spirit of edu- 
cational progress. 



Book Notices. 



The Pennsylvania District Rkoistsr ; and Book or 
Forms. For the use of School Boards, Com filed by 
Henri H-)ucky Deputy State Superintendent of Common 
Schools^ and made to conform to the latest Revised Edi- 
tion of the School Laws. Philadelphia : J. A. Ban- 
croft^ COf 1 87 1. 

A five minutes* examination of this valuable Register, 
will convince any intelligent secretary of a district board 
of directors, who has been accustomed to keeping his 
minutes in an ordinary blank -book, that this is juat the 
book he has needed, and better than anything he could 
himself have prepared or anticipated. It has been com- 
piled by Mr. Henry Houck, a gentleman connected with 



the Department of Common Schools. Mr. H., previous 
to his appointment as Deputy State Superintendent, was 
for many years an active public school officer, familiar 
with all the routine work of the district board and 
county superintendent*s office, and therefore the better 
qualified for performing successfully the task here under- 
taken. The work embraces everything that can be deiired 
in the way of instructions to district school officers in the 
transaction of their business ; it also contains numerous 
blank forms of every kind that can be needed, from that 
of a deed of land for school purposes to agreements with 
teachers and orders upon the district treasurer. Several 
quires of heavy blank paper are also contained in it for 
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the use of the secretary in recording the proceedings of 
tne board. The ** Register*^ has a het't about it that the 
otficer accustomed to handling day-book and ledger will 
especially appreciate. The page is ten inches by twelve 
in iiiCf the book being «bout an inch thick, and weighing 
trcm four to four and a half pounds. It is bound in heavy 
muslin, with leather back and corners, and wtna hand* 
tome side-title in giit. The publishers will mail it iree 
to any address on receipt of $5 00, or will send it by ex- 
press for $4.50^ at the cost of the purchaser. m. 

Gr£gory*8 Index. — j€m Index to MitcAe/Ps Nev> School 
Atlat^ containing over 17,000 namet. By H D Gre 
gory, A. M. Philadelphta : E. H. Butler fiT Co , 1871. 
This is an alphabetical list of all places named in 
Mitchell's New Atlas. It comprises some forty pages 
same size as the ordinary atlas page, four columns each, 
uf closely printed matter, bound in with the New School 
Atlas, and increasing slightly the cost, but very greatly 
the value, of that text- book. With each name is given 
the number of the map on which it may be found, and 
the latitude and longitude of the place as a reliable guide 
in searching for it. For prompt teference in the study 
of histury, and for the right understanding of current 
hews, the vilue of this Index becomes at once apparent. 
It is furnished in octavo size at 60 cents ; or the Atlas 
named, which contains it in quarto size, may be had at 
$2.00, and is richly worth the money to such is have 
occasion frequently to " refer to the map.*^ M. 

Thk Nkw American First Reader. — By Epet Sargent 

and ^masa May. lamo., 48 pages. PAtladelphia t 

E. H. Butler ^ C0 , 1871. 
The New American Second Reader.— ^i[y Epet Sargent 

and Amasa May. izmo., ^t pa^es. Phiiadetpkia r 

E. H. Butler & G>., 1871. 
The New American Third Reader. — lamo., 144 

pages. Same authors and publishers, 

Tnis latest series of readers is strong in the fact that it 
b a marvel of cheapness^ when its general excellence is 
considered. The lessons contained in each book seem 
well graded ; the illustrations, which are numerous, are 
lively in character and well executed { the type used in 
the primary numbers is of three sizes^ clean-cut, large- 
faced, and the page carefully printed ; the paper heavy ; 
the binding durable, and the general appearance of the 
numbers thus far issued very attractive. The series will 
comprise five books, the highest in grade costing less than 
a dollar, and the whole live books less than two dollars 
and fiiiy cents. The **New American Reader" will 
prove a formidable rival to the various popular series 
already in the field. m. 

A Brief History op the United States for SChools. 

II mo. Pp. 290. fVith Appendix New TorA : A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 1 87 1. 

Here is a work which comprehends just what its title 
sets forth. Well bound and attractive in both form and 
style, and of such length that it can be mastered in a 
school year, it cannot fail to interest. The plan of the 
work is different from that of most histories now in use 
in our common schools. It is divided into six epochs : 
the First extends from the discovery of America by 
Columbus to the settlement at Jamestown ; the Second 
extends to the Revolutionary war; the Third relates to 
that war and the adoption of the Constitution; the 
Fourth treats of the development of the States j the 
Fifch, the civil wsr; and the last relates to reconstruc- 
tion and current events. Each epoch is preceded by a 
map, with questions upon it, so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with tne location of the places at which the events 
debCiibed occurred. At the close of each epoch will be 



found a summary of events arranged In chronological or- 
der. The paragraphs are topical, the questions being in the 
end of the book^ and to all is added a copious index—M 
essential feature in every good b^ok. If teachers who 
have felt the need of a work differing frum that now in 
use in their classes will examine this^ they can not fail to 
appreciate its merits. m. 

Easy ExpirImknts in Physical Scienc^e — f'or Oral /t- 
struction in Common Schools. By Le Roy C. Coolij^ 
Pr/essor of Nat Aral Scieare, Neva York State Nonid 
School. Cloth, 8 5 pages Nero Tori : Chas. Scribntr ■ 
^ Co., 1871. 
Natural Philosophy — /Vr Common and High Scboob. 
By Le Roy C. Cooley. Cloth, I75^<tf<«. Nev Torit 
Chas. Scribner Cf Co., 1871. 

The author mainuins that elementary in^trucdon 
should be given almost wholly by experiments, and that 
the pupils should, for the most part, make these experi- 
ments for themselves. Those here described are of the 
simplest kind, and can be performed with such apparatus 
as may be collected without expense almost anywhere^ 
They are arranged in groups, each group representing 
some elementary fact or principle of science, and have 
been selected from those that the author^s experience has 
shown to be most successful in the class-room. The pupil 
cannot too soon begin to test for himself the truth of 
sutementi ftiade in his text- book. *'On faith" much 
must be taken, whether in childhood or manhood — and 
it is well that this should be so-^but where common- 
sense demonstration may be had or a simple experiment 
afford a satisfactory ** reason why" or a verification of 
stJtemeit by teacher or text- book, ourselves and our 
pupils should walk *' by sight.** These are beautiful 
little books in all respects, and either of them is such a 
vade m*cum as the teacher will find useful in occasional 
or regular instruction in the branches of which they 
treat. M. 

The Children's Friend: An Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
nine ; Edited by Esther K. Smedley. No. 135. Church 
street, West Chester, Pa. Price, $1.25 per annuik : 
single copy, i 5 cents. 

Among the large number of magasines that now com- 
pete for the favor of our little people, the ** Children*s 
Friend ** is one of the neatest, purest and best, it is ex- 
ceedingly modest, making no boastful pretensions, never 
unduly thrusting forward its own claims to support, but 
quietly Working its way into multitudes of homes and 
hearts. To the readers of the Scho il Journal who have 
children, we can recommend the *' Children's Friend " 
most cordially. In the words of another, ** it is worth 
a score of many of the trifling and hurtful weeklies and 
monthlies, which come so largeiy into the hands of the 
young " . w. 

Addresses and Proceedings 0/ the National Education- 
al Associations, [inciudtng the National Teachers* Aisoci* 
ation, American Normal School Association and the Cen- 
tral College Association.) Pp. 240. Cloth, $i.25« 
H^ashington, D. C. ; James H. Holmes, 
This volume, which we have just received from the 
publisher, is the first co-nplete publication of the ad* 
dresses, proceedings and discussions of the National Edu- 
cational Assrciation. It comprises addresses upon many 
subjects of living interest to educators, and discussions 
thereon, occurring through the several days upon which 
the convention was held, by some of our ablest men in 
all departments of the educational field. An extended 
review is not Intended at present, but a few of the articles 
should receive especial mention : The paper of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. John Eaton, Jr., 
upon '* The Relation of the National Government to 
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Pablic Education,** i« exhaustive upon the subject, and 
fin ma conservative stand point uf what the national guvern- 
ment may and what it may not do for public education. That 
of Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, Senator firom South Carolina, 
upon " Free Common Schools — what they can do for a 
State,*' is an able review of the advantages of free schools 
to a community, and show, particularly, their great 
need in the South. The preliminary report upon an 
American University, by the chairman of the committee 
appoinred to consider the subject, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, should 
be of interest ro every scholar. The report on a <* Course 
of Study for Normal Schools/* by Prof. W. F. Phelps j 
that upon the ** Means of providing the mass of teachers 
with professional mstruction,** by Professor S. H. White, 
and that of Miss Delia A. Lathrop, upon ** Object Les- 
sons, their value and place,** are full of suggestions of 
special value to educators. The work contains twenty or 



more articles, all worth reading, in addition the discus* 

sions, which are of even greater interest than the papers 

themselves. 

Tut T£acher*s Model Pocket Register and Grade 

Book. — Clotk^ 65 centt. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 

Brother, 

Some daily record of the standing of pupils is needed 
that their relative monthly and annual grade may be 
known with a fair degree of certainty. Teachere adopt 
diflferent scales of marking, and have different methods 
of keeping this record — some calling their merit roll 
each evening and entering the res'ilc of the d4y*8 work 
to the credit of the pupil, as in our own practice, while 
others credit for each separate recitation — but whatever 
the plan, this little Dook will pr>ve satisfactory to the 
teacher. We have used it for C^o years and want noth- 
ing better. m. 
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Tbe Famihe in Persia. — The accounts that have for 
some time been slowly arriving in British India, it is 
stated, prove conclusively that famine of the moat appal- 
ling description prevails in Persia. In all parts of India 
relief committees have been formed and subscriptions 
have been liberally contributed. The renewed and in- 
cessant incursions of the Turkomans had rendered tbe 
whole country unsafe, and had greatly agg:avated the 
general di»tress. The Turkomans in one incursion are 
reported to have carried off 4,000 persons into slavery. 
At Herat the effects ot scarcity as well as of the siege 
were also experienced, and several thousand persons in 
that city have died of starvation At Ispahan and Tehe- 
ran the famine was very severe, but the worst accounts thus 
far received have come from the south of Persia. Seri- 
ous bread riots have taken place at Shiraz, where not one- 
eighth of the population, it is reported, has been left 
ative. The roving tribes in the vicinity have taken ad 
vantage of the gqneral distress to rob and plunder with- 
out distinction of age or condition of life. 

Fruit in London. — The Pall Mall Ga%ette argues 
that perhaps one of the chief reasons why there is so 
much intemperance in England, is to be found in the 
tact of the difficulty of obtaining good iruit Mt a cheap 
price. Very few of the inhabitants of the crowded city of 
London have ever tasted a peach, and grapes, it is con- 
tended, aue luxuries only consumed by the wealthy. 
Oranges and sour apples, it is stated, are the only fruit 
within the control of the poorer classes, and nectarines 
and apricots are very seldom seen, and, in a few years, 
will totally disappear. Strawberries, which twenty-five 
yearsago were plentiful, and of good varieties, are now ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the poorer classes are totally deprived of 
this agreeable diet. Stale cabbages and unripe, mouldy 
fruit are reuiled at exorbitant prices at the gieen grocers* 
shops in London. 

Japan. — It is stated that within the last ten years 
paper currency baa substantially superseded the coin sys- 
tem which previously had been in use in Japan from time 
immemorial, in India and in China the same change, 
it is argued, has been effected by the English modes of 
finance, the people of the East having become accustom- 
ed to the credit system. As improved governments have 



taken the place of the irresponsible despotisms which 
formerly ruled over these countries, the natives of thestf 
countries do not indicate so strong a disposiiion to hoard 
their earnings, and consequently the general circulation 
has increased. 

Dr. Nichols, in the Journal of Chemistry^ says the 
human body contains phosphorus enough lor 400 ordi- 
nary two-cent packages of matches, but not quite sulphur 
enough for them. There is water enough to drown a 
person. The sodium in a human body of 154 pounds 
weighs 2 ounces 116 grains, but we do not know how 
many grains make this ounce, or how many of them 
make a pound. There is iron enough for a good-sized 
penknife blade, and enough magnetism to form the sil- 
ver to a dozen rockets. 

There will be a transit of Venus across the sun in 
1874, and astronomers are already busy making arrange- 
ments tor its careful examination^ as by it the distance of 
the sun from the earth is determined. The last transit 
of Venus was in 1769, and since that time instruments 
of greater exactness have been made. Its result will be 
watched with great interest by scientific men. 

The Overland American Route. — An invoice of 
five hundred bales of silk, lately shipped on a through 
bill of lading from Vokohami, Japan, tor Liverpool, via 
San Francisco and ihe overt and Pacific Railroad to New 
York, and thence by Atlantic steamer, is reported to 
have reached its destination in forty -seven days, or six 
days less than che stipulated contract called for. This 
time is said to be at least thirteen days shorter than by 
the Suez Canal. 

The Czar or Russia, it is reported, has just issued an 
order instructing the Minister of Education to provide 
that the study of German shall take the priority of 
French, in all private and public schools, and that more 
time shall be devoted to German than to French. The 
results of this order are to be noticed in the official re- 
ports of the intpectors and school boards charged with 
carrying out this decree. 

The Cumberland Valiey railroad has in its employ at 
Bridgeport, opposite Har'risburg, a switch-tender named 
Fred. Arnell, who has been in the service of the company 
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in th^t capacity ever since the opening of the road — 
thirty-four ycar^. During that time he has performed 
the responsible duties pertaining to his position in the 
most fai:hful and unexceptional manner. In rain and 
sunshine he has ever been at his post, and although 
eighry years of age, he daily turns the switch. Mr. 
Arnell was born in France, and fought under the leader- 
ship of Napo eon Bonapane in the memorable wars be 
tween 181 2 and 1815. 

Every Saturday Mr. S. J. Bsster, of Hartford, Conn., 
pays the postage on all letters held for non-payment in 
the post-office of that city. . They are then forwarded, 
with the request that the receiver will remit the amount 
paid, a request usually he.ded and gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

At Heidelberg, in Germany, there is not a language, 
ancient or modern, without its competent professor to 
teach it to all comers. A Japanese student, unable to 
speak a word of German, found there on his arrival a 
teacher able to converse with him and give him lessons 
through the medium of hii own language 

Hallos Journel of Healthy writing of longevity, states 
that out of one thousand persons who have reached 
seventy years, there will be found that about 43 are 
clergymen, orators and public speakers; 40 are farmers; 
33 are working men; 32 soldiers; 29 lawyers; 27 pro- 
fessors, and 24 physicians. One*half of all who live die 
before the age of 17, only one pe son in a hundred 
reaches 6o, and one in t«n thousand reaches 100. 
Married persons live longer than single. 

The announcement b made that the total receipts of 
the Central Committee at Berlin, for the relief of the 
German wounded, amounted to the magnificent sum of 
$2,954,926 on May 12th, of which very nearly one 
fourth, or about $730,000, had been contributed by 
Americans. 

It is said that a tourist traveling continuously without 
any stoppages, can now go around the world in eighty 
days, making the entire journey by railway and steam- 
ship, and going by way of Liverpool, the Suez Canal, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, YokohamJi, Sin Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Railway. 

An Englishman has won a wager of $500 by writing 
one million strokes with a pen within a month. He did 
it in 23 days, bat his arm was nearly palsied by the ope- 
ration. 

The old traditions about the Car of Juggernaut are ap- 
parently about to be extinguished. An eye-witness of 
the ceremonial says that the old stories are grossly exag- 
gerated, aad that no victims are cruhed. 

Ceystal Lake, which is attracting attention, is situat- 
ed on top of a mountain five miles from Carbondale, Pa., 
and one mile from DundafF. The lake is one mile and 
a quarter long by three-quarter mile wide, has been sound • 
ei in some places 150 feet and no bottom found. There 
is no inlet, the lake being fed by springs. The water is 
very clear and pure. 

The highest farm in the world is said to be situated 
four miles from Sherman Station on the Union Pacific 
railroad. It has an elevation eight thousand feet above 
the sea level. Vegetables and grain thrive well on this 
farm, and two hundred young apple trees have been sec 
out as an experiment. 

An official statement recently made shows that the 
British Government employs in the suppression of the 
slave tr^de a total of thirty-two ships, carrying two hun- 
dred and twenty- three guns, of which thirteen ships, 
carrying eighty-two guns, are stationed on the coast of 
North America and West Indies. 

Coleridge said of a schoolmaster, who was fond of 
applying the birch, that *' it was lucky for the cherubims 



who carried him to heaven that they were all heads and 
wings.** 

Theee are X 1 6 vacancies now in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, to which appointmems are to be made from 
the difl^erent sutes and territorits, nine being accredited 
to Pennsylvania. 

A. T. Stewart's hotel fjr women in New York ii 
rapidly progressing. In style and finish it is scarcely sur- 
passed in that city, and it will cost several millions. It 
will accommodate over a thousand persons. 

Grasshoppers are prematurely chewing all the tobacco 
in the fields of Connecticut, and thus cutting off the 
smokers' supply. 

On one of the late excessively hot days, a little boy of 
three years Mnd a half, who was perspiring very freely, 
ran in to his mother, saying : *' O, mamma, l*s leaking 
all over." 

Two years experimenting has demonstrated that the 
poppy culture in California is a success. The opium con- 
tains an unusual percentage of morphia, and is consider* 
ed far superior to the ordinary opium of commerce. 

Seven of a party of Italian brigands have been released 
after forty-seven years* imprisonment. They originally 
numbered thirty-six, and twenty-nine have died in 
prison. 

The narrow-gauge railroad In Colorado is successful. 
Though but three miles and a half are in operation, 
hravy trains pass over it with ease at the rate of th rty 
miles an hour 

Steamers are fast superseding sailing vessels in cotton 
carrying. There are three steam lines now employed be^ 
tween Europe and New Orleans — one to Hamburg via 
Havana arid Havre, and two direct to LiVrrpool. 

The Swiss, it is said, are not in the least bashful about 
confessing that a good harvest of English-speaking tour- 
ists is of infinitely mare importance to their country than 
a good harvest of all its other crops put together. 

The English House of Ljrds is spoken of as a cham- 
ber whose dullness is only equalled by its unpopularity. 

M. GuizoT is 86, and still vigorous ; a hard worker, 
and in confident expectation of reaching 100. 

Chicago has eight public libraries and reading rooms, 
nine hospitals and fourteen charitable asylums. 

The Cuban telegraph cable has developed a new foe. 
Turtles are said to gnaw it, thus several times interru^- 
ing communication. 

The idea of building a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, on the American side, ii again revived. 

Philadelphia is the leading manufacturing city of the 
Union, the sadstics showing her to be far ahead of any 
other. 

There are over eight millions of persons engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits in Austria. 

Pennsylvania contains 14 Chinamen and New Jersey 
I5« Only twenty-six Chinese women have arrived at 
San Francisco during the summer. 

If you woo d be pungent, be brief; for it is with words 
as with sunbeami— the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn. 

John Wise, the veteran balloonist of Lancaster, Pa., 
has made 445 ascensions. 

The steam power employed in the United States does 
the labor of 150.000,000 men; whilst that of Great 
Britain is equivalent to 400,000,000, 

A PIN, carelessly dropped in the loom by a fern de ope- 
rative, lately spoiled 700 yards o( cloth in a Lawrence 
(Mass.) mill. 

The best inheritance any one can have is an honest 
employment. 

Le Verrier, the astronomer, is reported to be dying of 
of consumption, at Toulon • 
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J)e8Gr|ptiv« Catalogue. — A DescrtptWc Catalogue 
•of the Americmm Edncauonai Series of Text Books, pub- 
4uhed by lvison,Blakemaii, Taylor Sc Co., it remarkable 
for the ncimess of its contents, and the beauty of its ty- 
pographical execution. It contains the titles of the val- 
uable educational works issued by that house, with brief 
<haFacteri«tic 4ktcriptioH8 which aie worthy of special 
mention and commendadon for tKeir aptness and modesty, 
giving a succinct statement of the design and method 
of the respective treatises, without overloading them with 
folsome praise, or attempting to increase their brilliancy 
•by a glare of gaslight. The external appearance of this 
^handsome brochure b worthy of its contents, and cannot 
fail to attract the attention of readers interested in the 
eause of education. — New Tork Tribune Sept. i, 1871. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. — ^The new ** Normal 
elementary Algebra,** by £dward Brooks, A. M., is re- 
<eiving a very warm reception firom the mathematical 
authorities and instructort of the country. J. M. Peirce, 
A. M., Frofossor of Mathematics in Harvard College, 
Cambiidgc, Mass., writes : ** 1 have been very favorably 
impressed by it as an elementary text- book on the sub- 
ject of whick it treats. Its exposition of the theory is 
soand, clear, and free from tedious disquisition, and it 
seems to me well adapted to train the pupil to habits of 
accurate and direct thought. I like the book very much, 
and should be glad to see it thoroughly studied in the 
schools which send students to Harvard Collie.** 

The following is from the able Principal of the Boston 
Guh* High and Normal School, Prof, £. Hunt, A. M. : 
** I am very mnch pleased with the Algebra. It looks 
•like the work of a skillfol teacher — a fit companion to 
the excellent Geometry by the same author, which is 
•now used in this school.** 

In reviewing ** Brooks's Normat Algebra,** the Maine 
•Sckooi yournsi sayi : ** One of the best features of the 
book is the unoMstakable evidence, throughout, that it 
comes from the hand of one who thoroughly understands 
the wants of teachers and pupils, and the work of the 
•9chool-room.*^ 

From the American Literary Gatsette: <Mn its whole 
flan the work shows marks of careful preparation, and 
of complete adaptation to the wants of pupils. It is a 
well digested, progressively arranged, and dear txeatise 
on the subject.** 

HistOQT of the War in Europe. — The National 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, has just issued a 
very valuable history of the late War between Germany 
and France, from the pen of one of our most popular 
writers, Mr. James D. McCabe, Jr. 

In a large volume of 800 octavo pages, the author tells 
a wonderful story— all the stranger because of its truth. 
He tells of battles which have shaken Europe to its cen- 
tre, amd the consequences of which, even we of the 
Western World must feel ; of patriotism, heroism, mill 
tary skill and statesmanship, never surpassed in history. 
The author writes with the weight and force of truth, 
and the great merits of his book are its reliability and 
strict impartiality. 

The book is complete in every particular. It describes 
the causes of the war, and the events which preceded it ; 
the opening campaign, and the first revenes of the 
French ; the effect of these reverses upon the French 
people; the r'?nnc zf^^rt ro rr<cur rh<' bf^atsn armv, anr* 



the terrible disaster of Sedan ^ the capture of the Emoc-- 
or Napoleon, and an entire army j the Revolution in 
Paris; the rise and formation of the Republic; me 
flight of the Emperor firom Paris ; the siege and surrender 
of Strasbourg and the frontier fortresses of France ; riic 
triumphal advance of the German armies to Paris; trie 
efforts of Bazaine to escape from Metz, and the final bu 
render of his army; the investment and siege of Pan- \ 
the detailed history of this great siege ; its plans, son t-a, 
battles, successes and failures ; the course of events i 1 
the beleaguered city, given in the form of a full diary ■ r* 
the events of the siege ; the campaigns on the Loire, an.: 
in other portions of France ; the peace negotiations, ch ■ 
surrender of Paris, and the treaty; the naval history if 
the war; the diplomatic history on both the Gernun 
and French sides ; the history of the formation of inc. 
great German Empire ; the proclaiming of King Willi ^n) 
Emperor, and the realisation of German unity ; trie 
events of the civil war and second siege of Paris, its terri- 
ble scenes of bloodshed and vandalism, ¥rith a minuteness, 
graphicness and brilliancy, which leaves nothing to be 
desired. No intelligent person can afibrd to be unin- 
formed as to these events which have left so deep an 
impression on the world's history, and few will fail to 
read this splendid work ; or, having read it, to endorse it 
as the standard American History of the War. 

In this age of sensational literature, we cannot too 
highly commend this brilliant and thoughtful narrative 
to our readers. The book is handsomely bound, and 
illustrated with 150 maps, portraits, battle scenes, and 
views of the principal localities connected with the war. 
No expense has been spared by the publishers to make it 
worthy of the support of the public, and we predict for it 
an immense sale, especially as its low price brings it with 
in the reach of all. It is published in both English an \ 
German, sold by subscription only, and the publisher 
want agents in every county. 



School-Book Publishing. — Among the very bes 
known school-book publishers, both on account of theii 
long- established name, and the immense circulation which 
their issues have attained, are A. S. Barnes tc Co., of 
this city ; and we have gathered some interesting facta 
about their business to lay before our readers in our educa 
tional number, that they may know something of the 
manner in which school-books are prepared, manufacture 1 
and sold. 

Mr. Alfired S. Bam«s, the founder of the house, is 4 
gentleman still in the prime of life. In 1838, at th:' 
age of 21, he commenced business at Hartford, Conn , 
then the headquarters of publishing interests, withou: 
other capital than his youth, good judgment, and a d - 
termination to succeed. Possessing fine qualities of heart 
and mind, he soon added the important item of warm 
and influential friends to his resources. In a short tim : 
he removed to Philadelphia to obuin a more central loca- 
tion for his business, which was already spread over a 
wide area, and in 1 844 he came to New York and fir^t 
occupied the famous corner of Dutch and John streets, 
where a portion of the business is still carried on. 

He started out with the theory that it would pay to 
publish the best books only ; he reasoned that poor books if 
tempotarily successful, owing to the enterprise of a pub- 
lisher, would still fail ignominiously in the end, and 
thereby breed distrust in the public mind to prejudice th:> 
'Inception (if f\iriir»r cnterrrises frcm thr sanir ^;ii.Mrr''. '^■i' 
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that good ones would not only speedily repay the addi- 
tional ouday necessary to procure them, but ensure gen- 
eral confidence, and pate the ¥ray for each succeeding 
venture. 

He accordingly made his first contracts with Profenor 
CharlM Davies, of West Point, and Mrs. £mn>a WUlard, 
•f Troy Female Seminary, names not so tfutinguiihed 
then as now, but to his clear perception sure to become 
eminent. Davies* great standard series of mathematics, 
of which many million volumes have been sold, and the 
historical works of Mrs. Willard, also world renowned, 
were the result. 

A remarkable fact about Mr. Barnes* undertakings hai 
been wnat might be called the ** new departure** maugu 
rated by each in succession Believing that the world 
was sufficiently burdened with the vanations upon twee- 
dledum and tweedledec, as shown in the old-fashioned 
stereotype processes, he struck boldly out into new chan- 
nels, as occasion or inspiration favored. One of the 
fairest fruits of this policy is Clar1t*s popular presentation 
of "English Grammar by Diagrams.** 

Richard 6. Parker, of Boston, to«, cama to Mr. 
Barnes at an early day with his *' Natural Philosophy,** 
and his first series of readers, the fore-runners of the no- 
ble "National Series** (by Parker and Watson), which 
we all know so well. And Francis McNally prepared 
the first edition of his feography. To be sure, no one 
familiar with the magnificent work now so ftithfully edi t 
ed by his wife, but still bearing his name, would recog- 
nize it, yet at that day it was a great advance upon the 
text -books then in use, and rapidly superseded them. 

Thus a little coterie of brilliant names had become as- 
sociated as the nucleus of the grtat gallery of authors, 
now numbering several hundred, whom Messrs. Barnes 
6c Co. have introduced to the world. They were not sat- 
isfied till each department of instruction, including works 
for every grade, ^om the in^int to the collegian, was ad- 
equately represented upon their " list,*' and they may, 
indeed, point with honorable pride to the result as unpar- 
alleled in this or any country. 

Of the later enterprises of the house, several are re- 
markable. Professor J. D Steele (now Dr. Steele), 
of Elmira, a very short time ago, wrote a work entitled, 
" Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry," designing it primarily 
for his own classes, but supposing that possibly a few other 
teachers might agree with him as to the proper way to 
teach the sciences. That book sped, like good news, all 
over the country. Even the publishers were amated, 
while the author, then unknown himself, knew not what 
to think of its sudden and immense popularity. Edition 
after edition was called for, while all concerned began to 
clamor for works on the same plan in other sciences. In 
response, have appeared successively " Fourteen Weeks ** 
in Astronomy, in Philosophy and in Geology, and each 
has been pounced upon with equal avidity by the eager 
public. 

The Independent Readers, by J. Madison Watson, 
formerly the anociate of Mr. Parker, are also new. 
They are prepared to meet a demand for intermediate 
-^ooks in large graded schools where one series (the Na- 
tional or another) is not suflicient to furnish new selec- 
tion«», to develop a new system of progresssve semi-pho- 
netic instruction, and to furnish small, cheap books, that 
may compare fiiforablyin point of intrinsic merit and me- 
chanical execution, with the grand and complete National 
Series, whose thoroughness has made them perhaps a 
>ictle formidable in sire and price. Yet for our own chil- 
(>en or our school, were we a teacher, we think we 
should still prefer the latter. 

Mr. James Monteith, of whose geographies half a mil- 
lion volumes are annually sold, is engaged upon a new one, 



to be called Comprehensive Geography. It b to be in- 
termediate in grade, costing about $ l . 50 at retail, and ii 
to treat briefly of all branches of the science. Map draw- 
ing has of late received peculiar attention in teaching 
geography, t^re are numberless " systems** of 000' 
struction of more or less merit to commend tbem, but 
the Messrs Barnes waited quictlv until from the maaj 
was evolved the tjttem^ and then quickly secuteil it 
by contract wkh the inventor, Jerome Allen, for their 
gcographifs. 

The success of Prof. Steele's works has led to iaqairf 
for similar works m other branches. Tnis is partially 
answered in '* Barnes* Brief History,*' a work which we 
understand to be one of the results of the recent kgal 
controversy between two publishing houses It seems 
that A. 9. Barnes & Co., in 187c, enjoined the publica- 
tion of a school history to which they had a prior daitn^ 
but subsequently released it upon payment of an appropri- 
ate indemnity, having meantime prepared their o«n as 
above. Its author is a very eminent scholar, teacher and 
writer, who could hardly ^il to produce a good book. 
It certain y has a beautiful appearance, and seems to 
possess several soikiag original features. 

The International Chain of Business Colleges, fbrmcrl| 
Bryant Sc Stratton*s, is about to be represented by a new 
book. It is an ingenious exposition of book-keeping, b; 
£. G. Folsom, principal of the Albany College. During 
a li etime of experience he has been engaged in ascertsin- 
ing *' tHe logic of accounts,** and having perfected it, will 
present his interesting and practical discoveries in this 
work. It greatly simplifies and abridges the study. 
Among other novelties, it exhibits the whole subject, 
covering every possible transaction, in three e£FI?ctive dia- 
grams. 

Our article has already reached such length that the 
description we had intended to give of the warehouse and 
manufactory of a first -class school book publisher must be 
deferred tor another occasion. To give a general idea of 
its magnitude, however, we may say that the establish- 
ment of A. S. Barnes & Co., extends around three sides 
of the block bounded by William, John and Dutch streets 
in New York, while they have also offices or stores in 
Chicago, New Orleans, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 

cities. 

They manufacture and sell annually millions of vol- 
umes, which arc not only distributed in every corner of 
the United States, but are sent to all parts of the world. 
They are also extensive dealers in school furniture, which 
they manufacture at a separate establishment in Brooklyn. 
Thence comes the " Peard Folding Desk and Settee,** as 
well as other patented articles which they control. The 
Peard Desk folds away the desk lid as well as the seat, 
reducing the whole, so that it occupies a space of only 
ten inches, or by turning down the seat enly, the school- 
room becomes a lecture or audience room with commodi- 
ous settees. 

Mr. A. S. Barnes is at present in Europe and expects 
to remain abroad until next year, but his vast business 
moves smoothly on in the channels which he appointed 
for it, under the immediate supervision of his partners, 
who are members of his fiimily, and trained beneath his 
own eye. These gentlemen cordially appreciate the 
genius, and enter into the plans of their relative and 
senior, and take an honorable pride in building up and 
perpetuating the monument which his industry and talent 
has so firmly esublished. — Christian Union. 

GRtcoRY*s Indxx to Mitchell's Niw School Atlas 
enables any place on the map to be found with as^ much 
readiness as words are found in an ordinary dictionary. 
E. H. Butler ft Co. are the publishers. 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 



EXPERIENCE is a good teacher. Massa. 
chasetts is in many respects the acknowl- 
edged leader, among our American States, in 
school aiiairs. We naturally look to her for 
light on all new educational questions. The 
matter of compelling children to attend school 
is now attracting a great deal of attention in 
Pennsylvania; and, as it is well known that 
Massachusetts has had laws on that subject in 
operation for the past twelve or fifteen years, 
it is deemed well to see what can be learned 
firom her example before proceeding to ace 
ourselves. With this view, we propose to give, 
first, the laws of Massachusetts relating to com- 
pulsory attendance at school ; and, second, the 
results as exhibited in the recent report of the 
Board of Education. 

THE LAWS. 

1. Eveiy person having under hia control a child 
between the aget of eight and fourteen yean, shall, 
annually, during the continuance of his control, send 
such child Co some public school, in the city or town in 
which he retidei, at least twelve weeks, if the public 
ichoois of stich city or town so long continue, six weeks 
of which time shall be consecutive; and for every 
neglect of such duty, the party offending shall ibrfeic to 
the use of such city or town a suob not exceeding twen^ 
dollaxs ; b«c if it appears, upon the inquiry of Che truant 
oflicers or school committee of any city or town, or upon 
the trial of any prosecution, that the party so neglecfng 
was not able, by reason of poverty, to send such child to 
•chool, or to fiirniih him with the means of education, 
or that such child has been otherwise furnished with the 
means of education for a like period of time, or has 
already acqaired the branches of learning taught in the 
public schools, or that his bodily or mental condition has 
been such as to prevent his attendance at school or appli- 
cation to study for the period required, the penalty beA>re 
mentioned shall not be incurred. 

2. The truant officers and the school commi*tees of 
the several cities and towns shill inquire into all cases of 
neglect of the duty prescribed in the preceding section, 
and ascertain fi'om the persons neglecting, the reasons, if 
any, thereibr; and shall forthwith give notice of all viola- 
tions, with the reasons, to the treasurer of the city or 
town; and if snch treasurer willfully neglect or refuse to 



prooecnte any penon liable to the penalty provided far in 
the preceding section, he shall forfeit the sum of twenty 
dollars. 

3. Children of the age of twelve years, and under the 
age of fifteen yean, who have resided in this State for the 
term of six months, shall not be employed in a manufac • 
turing establishment, unless within twelve months next 
preceding the term of such employment they have at- 
tended some public or private day school, under teachers 
approved by the school committee of the place in which 
said school was kept, at least one term ot eleven weeks, 
and unless they shall attend such a school for a like 
period during each twelve months of such employment. 
Childien nnder twelve years of age, having resided m this 
State for a like period, shall not be so employed unless 
they have attended a like school for the term of eighteen 
weeks within twelve months next preceding their em- 
ployment, and a like term during each twelve months of 
such empl<^ment. 

4. The owner, agent/ or superintendent, of a manufac- 
turing establishment, who employs a child in violatipn of 
the provisions of the preceding section, shall forfeit a sum 
no{ exceeding fifty dollars for each offence, to be recover- 
ed by indictment, to the use of the public schools in the 
city or town where such establishment is situated ; and 
the scho<d committees in the several cities and towns 
shall prosecute for aU such forfeitures 

5. No child under the age of twelve years shall be em- 
ployed in any manufacturing establishment more than ten 
hours in one day ; and the owner, agent, or superintend- 
ent, who knowingly employs such child fbr a greater num*- 
her of hours, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars for each 
ofience, to the use of the person prosecuting therefor. 

6 No child under the age of ten years shall be em • 
ployed in any mannfiicturing or mechanical establishment 
in this commonwealth, and no child between the age of 
ten and fifteen years shail be so employed, unless he has 
attended some public or private d«y school, under teach- 
ers approved by the school committee of the place in 
which such school is kept, at least three months during 
the year next preceding such employment ; frwided, 
said child shall have lived within the commonwealth dur- 
ing the preceding six months ; nor shall such employment 
continue unless such child shall attend school at least three 
months in each and every year ; and pro^iJedf that tui- 
tion of three hours per day in a public or private day 
school approved by the school committee of the place in 
which snch school Is kept, daring a term of six months, 
shall be deemed the equivalent of three months* attend- 
ance at a school kept in accordance with the customary 
hours of tuition ; and no time less than sixty days of actual 
scho «ling shall be accounted as three months, and no 
time less than one hundred and twenty half days of actual 
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•chooling ihall be deemed an equivalent of three months. 

7. No child under rhc age of fifteen years shall be cm- 
ployed in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment 
more than sixty hours in one week. 

8. Any owner, agent, superintendent or overseer of any 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment, who shall 
knowingly employ or permit to be employed any child in 
violation of the preceding sections, any parent or guardian 
who allows or consents to such employment, shall, fur 
such offence forfeit the sum of fifty dollars. 

9 It shall be the duty of the constable of the com- 
monwealth to specially detail one of his depvties to tee 
that the provisions of this act, and all other laws r^ulat- 
ing the employment of children or minors in manufactur- 
ing or mechanical establishments, arc complied with, and 
to prosecute ofknctt against the same ; and he shall report 
annually to the Governor all proceedings under this act} 
and nothing in this section shall be so construed as to 
prohibit any person from prosecuting such offences. 

10. Each city and town shall make all needful pro- 
visions and arrangements concerning habitual truants, 
and also concerning children wandering about in the 
streets or public places of any city or town, having no 
lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and 
s xteen years; and shall, alio, make all such by-laws re- 
specting such children as shall be deemed most conducive 
to their welfare and the good order of such city or town \ 
and there shall be annexed to such by-laws suitable pen 
alties, not exceeding twenty dollars, for any ont breach \ 
frovidtdf that said by-laws shall be approved by the 
superior ^ourt sitting in any county of the commonwealth. 

11. The several cities and towns shall appoint at the 
annual meetings of such towns or annually by the mayor 
or aldermen of such cities, three or more persons, who 
alone shall be authorized, in case of violation of such 
by-laws, to make the complaint and carry into execution 
the judgments thereon. 

1 2. A minor convicted of either of said offences and 
sentenced to pay a fine, may. In default of payment 
thereof, be committed to such institution of instruction, 
house of reformation, or suitable situation provided as 
aforesaid. And upon pruof that the minor is unable to 
pay the fine, and has no parent, guardian, or person 
chargeable with his support, able to pay the same, he 
may be discharged by such justice or court, whenever it 
is deemed expedient, or he may be discharged in the 
manner pojr convicts may be discharged from imprison- 
ment for non-payment of fine and costs 

13. £ach of the several cities and towns in this com- 
monwealth is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
all needful provisions and arrangements concerning 
children under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of 
neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or 
from orphanage, are suffered to be growing up without 
salutary parental control and education, or in circum- 
stances exposing them to lead idle and dissolute lives ; and 
may a so make all such by-laws and , ordinances respect- 
ing such children, as shall be deemed most conducive to 
their welfare and the good order of such city or town ; 
pro'videdy that said by-laws and ordinances shall be ap- 
proved by the superior court, or, in vacation, by a justice 
thereof, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the 
commonwealth. 

These are not all toe laws Massachusetts 
has adopted concerning the subjects to which 
they relate, but they are the most important 
ones. If laws alone could bring children to 
school, these would seem to be sufficient. Are 
they enforced? Do they secure the object at 



which they aim ? We propose to allow the 
Annual Report of the Board of Eduiation for 
1870 to answer these questions. 

THE RESULTS. 

First, we find it stated in the statistical tabic, 
on page J 02, that the ** Ratio of mean average 
attendance for the year to the whole number 
of persons between five and fifteen is .74^*' 
We have no means of determining how many 
persons there are in Pennsylvania between the 
ages of &wt and fifteen, nor how many between 
those ages attend school, as our school statistics 
are compiled in a different way from those of 
Massachusetts; but from the best estimates we 
can make we think the attendance at school is 
nearly, if not quite, as regular here as there. 

The following extracts will show that the 
complaints from school officers concerning ir- 
regular attendance are as frequent and as loud 
in Massachusetts as in Pennsylvania. Abner 
J Phipps, Esq., Agent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, says, ** It is a sorrowful thought that 
notwithstanding the yztj large amount ex- 
pended for the maintenance of the public 
schools of our State, so large a proportion of 
children of school age fail to reap the ad van- 
age of this, and grow up in comparative igno- 
trance. It is true we have a compulsory law 
with sufficient penalties if it were enforced, 
but in many towns it is not only not enforced, 
but no disposition to enforce it is shown." 

Hon. Joseph White, the Secretary of the 
Board, says : "It is not my purpose to enter 
now upon such a discussion as this subject de- 
serves, of the causes, the effects.or the remedy 
of absenteeism from our schools. I will only 
remark, that in respect both to the law and 
the practice here is found the weakest and least 
defensible point in our school system. I am 
fully convinced, after many years of observa- 
tion and inquiry, that the several enactments 
relating to this matter are ill adapted to their 
purpose, discordant and incapable of executi in, 
and therefore need a careful and thorough re- 
vision, to which ample time and thought should 
be given." 

These are strong words, but words still 
stronger will be found in the following extract, 
from ihe report of Gen. H. K. Oliver, the 
State Constable, one of whose duties it is to 
see that the State laws concerning education are 
enforced. The italics are the author's. •* Now 
we know, indeed," says Gen. Oliver, " that 
there is a compulsory statute of the common- 
wealth, in relation to the schooling of its 
children, but like a great many other statutes 
on the books, it is paralytic, dead — killed by 
sheer neglect. It was never enforced, and 
never supposed to be anybody's duty to enforce 
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it. In fact we are inclined to believe thtt it is 
not generally known that such a la«¥ was ever 
enacted. N9b$Jy Uoks after it, neither t9wn 
autb9rities, nor s<bool commit tees , nor local foUce^ 
and the large cities and many of the towns of the 
State are swarming with unschooled children, 
vagabondizing about the str* ets, and growing up 
in ignorance and to a heritage of sin. The mills 
all over the State, the shops in city and town, a^e 
full of children, deprived of their right to such 
education as will ft them for the possibilities of 
their afttr life. Nobody thinks of either en- 
forcement or obedience in the matter, so that 
between those who are ignorant of the pro- 
vision, and those that ** care for none of these 
things,^' thousands of the poor younglings of 
the State, with all her educational boasting, 
stand precious small chance of getting even 
the baldest elements of education. 

We make the following extracts from the 
reports of the school committees of different 
towns : 

'* We are led to believe, after tome observation and ex- 
perience, that the mot( visible causes of non-attendance 
in our school! are, criminal neglect in the home, on the 
part of parents, and a kind of criticism unfriendly to our 
school system, which, to some extent, prevails here as 
elsewhere, and which, while it works no good to any 
class, engenders unkindly and inharmonioui feeling in 
many minds against the improved facilities for education 
which have been secured by the town, at the cost oi so 
much care, time and money.** — Dennis. 

** Especially, in the matter of non-attendance, much 
remains to be done.** — Fruro. 

" One of the great evils which seriously interferes with 
the success and efficiency of our schools is, the practice of 
irregular attendance on the part of many scholars.** — 
Yarmovth. 

<< What are the causes of this failure ? A glance at 
the records of our schools is sufficient to show one of them. 
Instead of a punctual and constant attendance, in lome 
cases, nearly or quite half the seats are vacant day after 
day. Schools with fifty or sixty pupils, show an average 
attendance of thirty- five or forty ; much less than one* 
tenth of them are uniformly and punctually in the<r places, 
while m*ny are absent a third, a half, or even a larger 
part of the time. ** — Lenox. 

'< Few can know, except those who have management, 
to what extent those evils, those o^ irregular attendance 
and tardiness, cripple our schools and firustrate the plans 
of both teachers and committee.** — Acushnkt. 

<* Nothwithstanding the almost universal complaint that 
we have so little schooling, more than one-fifih of the 
whole amount that we now have is lost to a portion of 
those attending school, the average attendance being but 
four-fifths of the whole time.** — Rkmoboth. 

*' Irregularity of attendance is a great drawback on the 
progress of our schools.** — BoxroRD. 

" We took occasion in our last report to refer to the 
frequency of absence in some of oor schools, as one of the 
greatest hindrances to their prosperity. This conviction 
is made more intense u our opportunities of observation 
multiply.** — MiLFORD. 

It may, we think, be fairly inferred from 
what has now been stated, that the Massachu- 
setts system of compulsory education is not 



very efTecrive in bringing her childrea^o school. 
It may operate well in localities, but on the 
whole it is a failure. The problem, how to 
make education universal among us, has not yet 
been solved. Who will solve it ? 



SCHOOLS OF SWn ZERLAND. 



BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP, SUPERINTENDENT OP 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CONNECTICUT. 



[The interesting article «hlch we print below was 
written by Mr. Northrop, in Swirserland, and published 
in the Swiu Times 1 f Sept. 1 5th. He forwarded it to 
us himself, and authorises its publication in the Journal. 
It will interest his many Pennsylvania friends to say that 
a private note just received from him, dated Munich 
Bavaria, Sept. 22d, shows him to be in good health and 
excellent spirits. The evening before he wrote, be had 
had an interview with the celebrated Dr. Dollinger. His 
opportunities of seeing schools and studying systems of 
education has been very ample, and he will come home 
full of good things with which to instruct his people, and, 
we trust, ours. — £d.] 

A VISIT to over a hundred schools in the 
d liferent Cantons has greatly enhanced 
my appreciatitm of the Swiss system of public 
instruction The Swiss are a progressive peo- 
ple, and their excellent educational system is 
both the evidence and cause of general advance- 
ment. It contains some features worthy of 
imitation. The schools are supported by the 
State, are free to all, well attended, and highly 
prized by the people. In the studies of geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, their methods are in- 
ferior to those adopted in America, but in 
language- exercises, history and drawing, they 
greatly excel. The mastery of the mother 
tongue is the first aim, while the culture of the 
expressive faculties is made very prominent. 
They justly regard language as not only the 
medium of thought, but the chief agent in cul- 
tivating the memory and taste. The disciplin- 
ary influence of the study of language is kept 
in view, and to talk well is held to be a noble 
art. The daily school drills aim at this grand 
attainment. Choice selections of poetry and 
prose are committed to memory, and recited 
almost daily. Starting early, the memory is 
trained with surprising facility. I have been 
greatly pleased with the recitations of poetry 
by young pupils — long passages being given 
without hesitation or mistake. 

The fact that there are three races in Switz- 
erland — German, French and Italian — and that 
these three languages are spoken in the Federal 
Assembiy, as well as in commercial intercourse, 
gives a practical interest to the s:udy of the 
modern languages. Besides ''the vernacular," 
the study of French or German is required in 
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the schools^ and is begun at a tender age. The 
faculty of language is, therefore, early developed. 
Under ten or twelve years, is the memorial 
age for words and their forms. Beginning at 
t^e right age, the Swiss youth make most rapid 
and thorough progress in modern languages. 
The classics are also commenced early, and 
great proficiency is the result. In the study 
o\ any new language, the pen is ever in hand, 
and there is constat t practice in expressing 
ideas in that language. The proficiency ot 
each pupil, is measured by his ability to convey 
his thoughts in the new tongue. 1 commend 
this practice to our teachers. 

History — too m» ch neglected in America — 
IS here made a most attractive and prominent 
study. This land is classic, vestiges of Roman 
rule and works abound, and memorials of battles 
and sieges in later times, stimulate inquiry. 
The school building itself has often a history 
of Its own. I have inspected the college and 
academy, founded by Calvin more than three 
hundred years ago, sat in the pulpit chair oc- 
cupied by him, heard recitations and lectures 
in the very rooms where he taught, and with 
which are associated the names of John Knox, 
Neckar. Sismondi, Albert Gallatin, and a host 
of eminent men of Europe, for Geneva was the 
educational centre, where Protestant young 
men from England, France and Germany were 
educated tor nearly two centuries after the 
Reformation. Though, with one exception, 
the smallest Canton m Switzerland, no place 
of its size, in modern times, has exercised so 
wide- spread and happy an influence, both in- 
intellectual and religious. Among the ruling 
minds ot the present day. Prince Bismarck is 
named as one who was educated, in part, here. 
Such memories awaken an historic spirit in the 
schools. Still more their monuments, walls, 
towers, ruins, and re ics, their fountains — 
adorned with quaint emblems — their heroes and 
benefactors enshrined in storied marble, their 
hard won victories recorded in bronze, their 
Archeoiogical Museum and Library, with the 
manuscripts of Luther, Calvin, Bcza, Melanc- 
thon and others, foster an interest in the past. 

The Swiss schools also excel in drawing. 
They understand botti its practical bearing, 
«nd Its relation to general culture. Their skilled 
mechanics apply the art in drafting plans, 
forming decorative designs, and executing all 
nice work. They say that not the architect, 
builder, machinist, and inventor only, must 
" draw," but that any craftsman, skilled in de- 
sign, makes a better workman, whatever may 
be his trade. The world now pays substantial 
tribute to Switzerland, for the exquisite taste 
displayed in the decorative arts, in their un- 



equalled wood carvings, their beautiful designs 
and chasings in gold and silver, their watches 
and their music boxes, their silks and ribbona 
and their patterns for embroidery, and for 
their extensive printing, and dyeing manufac- 
tures. In the indu^trlal schools, special in- 
struction is given in ornamental drawing, 
moulding and designing. In the girls' schools, 
needle-work is taught to all. The Swiss be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, in the system of 
apprenticeship, and the thorough mastery of 
some trade. The theory that labor is menial, 
and that the tools of a trade are badges of ser- 
vility, is foreign to them. They are ingenious 
and industrious. They have learned that igno- 
rance means waste and weakness, that education 
is economy, that brains help the hands in all 
work, multiplying both the value and produc- 
tive power of mere muscles.' 

In this direction, the Polytechnic Institute 
at Zurich is doing a noble work. It is already 
deserve<lly the pride of the nation, is liberally 
supported by the Government, and has a very 
large and able corps of Professors, and 600 
students. Its celebrity has attracted many stu- 
dents from other lands. England has nothing 
equal to it Indignant that his own country 
should so neglect both popular and technical 
education, J Scott Russel says ; — 

<(The contrast between England and Switzerland » 
that England spends noore than five dmea as much on 
pauperism and crime at she do«8 on education, and 
Switzerland spends seven times as much on education, at 
she does on pauperism and crime.** 

The recent progress of Switzerland in inter- 
nal improvements, manufactures, and wealth, 
is great. While other causes have helped, the 
most efficient agency is the marked improve- 
ment in popular and technical education. 
Railways thread her valleys and climb hills 
and even mountains, where the construction is 
costly and difficult. The telegraphic lines are 
relatively more numerous than in America, 
and, being a part of the postal system, the 
rates are low and uniform. 

The roads are the best in Europe, and yet 
without tolls Even the most costly suspen- 
sion bridges are free. The Swiss government 
is the most liberal one in Europe. It is 
of the people and for the people, it happily 
illustrates the National motto " Un pour tous, 
tous pour un," — " one for all and all for one." 
Such a Government can afford to trust the 
people. Hence there is a free' press, free 
speech, free schools, freedom in religion and 
freedom in traveling, no passports being re- 
quired, and no examination of luggage ; no 
standing army, and no gendarmes ever bran- 
I dishing the threatening hand of power, as else- 
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ivJiere in Europe. There is, relatively, far less 
criminality here than in England. The fact 
just stated in the ** Swiss Times ** that, in the 
village of Illgow, containing 1230 inhabitants, 
not one individual during the last twenty-three 
years has been brought into a court as a pri- 
soner, or sued for debt, can be said of few 
places of equal population in the world. 

The schools and the press have lately fra- 
ternized the whole nation. 

The several cantons were formerly isolated 
both in fact and feeling, with little inter-com> 
munication, and less sympathy, with distinct 
local customs and laws. Some still strongly 
cherish their hereditary usages. A few are 
proud of their Roman origin, and keep up their 
lictors with •' patrician *' and " plebeian " ideas. 
Bene (Bear) still retains Bruin as its heraldic 
emblem, and has this figure «in its coat of arms, 
«nd its fountains ; it guards many ancient 
dwellings, and sometimes stands forth, equipped 
with full panoply of shield, banner, and sword. 
Gigantic bears in granite, guard the city gates, 
«nd, in the wonderful clock, a whole troop of 
bears perform, at the striking of the hour, and 
the city maintains a menagerie of bears, at the 
public expense. Geneva, in like manner, 
honors its emblem — the eagle — by keeping a 
flock of eagles, in a series of huge cages. 
Berne, while abounding in most beautiful mod- 
em edifices, still maintains its unique and 
historic character more than any other Swiss 
city. But education, the press, railroads, tele- 
graphs, and a wise central government, have 
conciliated the people of these twenty-two 
cantons. Though separate in race, religion, 
and language, they are one in national sympa- 
thy and interest, proud of their history, and 
prouder still of their recent progress and pres- 
ent prosperity. While beggars are found 
everywhere in Europe, there is less pauperism 
in Switzerland than in any other nation on the 
continent. With no communism, there is still 
a general diffusion of property, and almost 
every one is a land-owner. 

Of the 485,000 householders, only 20,000 
possess no land. The ownership of land is an 
element of dignity, and conscious elevation to 
the individual, and thus, of strength to the 
nation. 

CLASS ORGANIZATION. 



BY JAMES M . R£ES. 



ONE does not need a memory of very long 
reach to take hold of the time when 
the unit of the school was the scholar. Now 
the unit of the school is the class. This change 



mal-ks the fundamental difference between the 
schools of this and of that former time ; to it, 
furthermore, must largely be referred the im- 
provement of our common schools. The 
change itself is due to a wise spirit of organi- 
zation that has been infussd intj our schools. 
The fixing of the number of these class units, 
together with a regular c lurse of study for each 
class, makes what is called a graded school. 

It will, perhaps, be profitable to find the 
principle upon which this system of class or- 
ganization rests. We shall then be prepared 
to see fully the advantages of it ; and shall, 
moreover, not be surprised to find that it is 
open, unless carefully guarded, to serious ob- 
jections. From not carefully considering the 
foundation of this kind of organization, objec- 
tions have in some cases been misdirected, and 
incorrect remedies proposed. 

All schemes of organization, and of instruc- 
tion, too, must proceed from some facts of our 
nature. As they accord with these, tney are 
valid. With this view of matter, we put aside 
all reasons from convenience, economy of tine, 
etc., and bring forward, as the justification, 
nay, even the possibility o^ a sy tem of class 
organization, the obvious fact that, within cer- 
tain general limits, all persors are alike. We 
must not be surprised to find little facts of this 
kind underlying and supporting — furnishing 
the very condition of the existence of great 
superstructures. The simple fact that men, if 
left to themselves, are generally very much 
disposed to take the best cire of themselves, 
underlies almost the whole s\stem of political 
economy. Legislation Las made its best ad- 
vances when, afier adding a few necessary 
checks, it has recognized this same fact. So 
with this principle. Our pupils are seen to be 
pretty much alike. The only difference that 
we notice, and we do not notice this very 
closely, is a difference of attainment. Take, 
now, those whose attainments are in a general 
way equal, and, on the fact of their general 
similarity, we are justified in adopting a system 
of classes 

The advantages resulting in point of conve- 
nience and economy of time, sanction the sys- 
tem and approve its general wisdom. But is 
there not to be found with the plan a funda- 
mental objection ? No ; the plan it^lf is almost 
perfect. The objection is not to be laid to 
the system, but rather to the error of not taking 
advanuge of all that the system gives us. We 
expect of it what we should not expect, as we 
shall try to show. 

We have a double nature : on the one side 
we are like everybody else ; on the other, we 
are different. Organization by classes takes 
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the first ; it, of course, rejects the second. It 
undertakes to provide for our common wants ; 
it cannot supply, directly, our individual spe- 
cial demands. It engages to do no more than 
this. We should ask no more of it. It is as 
unjust as it would be to demand that the man 
who engages to make our shoes should also 
make our trowsers. Shall we say, then, that a 
course of instruction must take no Lotice of 
this individualizing element of our nature ? 
Far from it. The highest and holiest function 
of the teacher is to train this element of per- 
sonality, that makes each man, as I once heard 
it nobly said, " a new creation of God." The 
truth is, that it is only the class organization 
that gives an opportunity for this work on the 
individual pupil. Take John, Henry and 
William separately, and you wiL not be able 
to satisfy their common wants ; take them 
together, and you can hope to satisfy what they 
need in common, and have time to meet more 
of their special demands. Unless you have a 
teacher for each pupil, this must be the case. 
Class organization alone furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for that special care of each scholar's 
personality that will develop in him a true 
originality, and true originality is nothing more 
than the proper action of personality in a field 
of action common to all. 

That there is a fault in our instruction at 
this point, cannot be denied. We wish merely 
to give the fault its proper place. The error 
of not cultivating the element of personality 
is in not taking advantage of the opportunity 
which class organisation gives us, and also in 
teaching a class as if it were a kind of abstrac 
tion, instead of a number of real, living souls. 

We must follow the trail of this objection 
further ; for it is a real one, and will indicate 
a point too much overlooked. Why is not 
class instruction supplemented by some of this 
individual instruction ? For the obvious reason, 
that our schools are often so crowded that it 
is impossible for teachers to do more than at- 
tend to their classes. We want fewer pupils 
and more teachers to a school. 

Cicero well refers honorable and becoming 
conduct to the right working of our two char- 
acters : that which is common to all of us ; 
that which belongs to each of us If educa- 
tion is to prepare us for such conduct, it must 
rake charge of both. A system of graded in- 
struction will do for this more than anything 
else, but it must be supplemented in some way. 
The most obvious, and most unlikely, is that 
pointed out : the reduction of the number of 
scholars and the increase of the numoer of 
teachers. Another way is for each teacher to 
aim by giving extra time and labor, in private 



talks, etc., to try to meet the scholar on the 
ground of his individuality. Lastly, let each 
scholar feel as far as possible that all class in- 
struction comes perjonally to him. 

Ohio Ed, Monthly, 



INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 



BY PROP. J T. OSMOND. 



THE characteristic of the verb, the function 
which distinguishes it from all other 
words in a sentence, is afiirmacion. Neither 
the infinitive nor the participle ever performs 
this office. Therefore neither is ever a verb. 
Why will our authors of grammars persist in 
placing one or both of them with verbs and 
treating them in connection with verbs ? The 
result is utter confusion to most pupils and 
final failure to comprehend them. 

I. Infinitives, I would suggest this treat- 
ment, either by some author or by teachers, 
based on the principle of our language that the 
infinitive always performs the ofiice of either 
a noun, adjective or adverb. 



Proper 



Abstract. 
CoUecrive. 



(a) Noun -I 



-, I Parcicipbl.* 

Common y i„fi„iji^^ » 

*Or any other name that may be better. 

Articles explanatory of abstract, collective, 
etc., nouns as usual. Then something like the 
following : 

Infinitive nouns signify an act, being or state, 
but do not affirm it. Then in syntax of nouns, — 

1. The infinitive noun may govern another 
noun in the objective case as its " subject,*' or 
" agent ;" as, I wish him to go. (Pronouns 
show the case more plainly than nouns.) But 
if the agent of the infinitive noun is the same 
as the agent, or subject, of the verb, it is, of 
course, in the nominative; as, / wish to go. 

2. The infinitive noun may govern another 
noun in the objective, as the name of the thing 
the signified act effects : To play balli% healthy. 

3. The infinitive noun changes its form to 
express time : I wish him to Uam ,* I wish 
him to be learnings I believe him to have 
learned. 

4. If the act of which the infinitive noun is the 
name be not performed by, but upon its subject, 
** be" is used to express this: I wish him to he 
uught. «• Be** with the affix " «r^," only ex- 
presses time. 

5. The ai^'ective used to qualify an infinitive 
noun has the adverbial form : "To play correctly 
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i« creditable.'' Except in the predicate it hts 
the usual form. 

[If an^ one think the infinitives in i above 
are not nouns in these and all similar construc- 
tions, let him think carefully. If any one say, 
*' Tense and voice arc properties of the verb, 
the infinitive has these, as you allow in 3 and 
4 above, so the infinitive must be a verb/' I 
reply that the reasoning is poor. Because tense 
tod voice are properties of the verb, does not 
preclude their belonging to other parts of 
speech. Two or more parts of speech may 
possess one or more properties in common. 
Not the properties of a word, neither its ery- 
mologicaiy^r/KT, but the office ^ the principal office , 
it performs in its combination with other words 
is the true basis for classifying it wherever 
used.] 



f 



(b) Adjectives 



I Pavticipial. 

[ Infinifire. 
Definitions of other classes as usual. 
Infinitive adjectives signify an act, being or 
state, but do not affirm it. 
In syntax of adjectives, — 

1. The infinitive adjective may govern a 
noun in the objective case : a desire to learn 
Grammar is commendable. 

2. The infinitive adjective changes its form 
to express time. A desire to learn; a desire 
to be learning ; a desire to have learned, 

'* Be " in an infinitive acjective makes it ex- 
press an act done to its subject. 



(c) Adverb 



1: 



Infinitive. 
asses. 



Definitions of other c 

Infinitive adverbs signify an act, being or 
state, but do not affirm it. 

In Syntax. I. The infinitive adverb may 
govern a noun in the objective case : he came 
to see me, 2 The infinitive adverb changes 
its form to express time : became to learn; 
he came to be learning, 3. "Be " in an infin- 
itive adverb makes it express an act done to its 
subject. 

II. Participles, To be brief, treat these 
v:ry similarly. 

I believe something like the above to be the 
only true method of treating these most difficult 
parts of our language. Q Jite extensive oppor- 
tunities for observation of this matter have 
c mvinced me that very few students who use 
our present grammars ^and not a great many 
teachers) really understand infinitives and par- 
ticiplra. Doubtless many of the pupils, and 



most of the teachers can say some definitions 
and rules about them in parsing ; but the ques- 
tion is, how many (scholars or teachers) have 
any clear, certain ideas of the functions and 
powers of infinitives and participles in our 
language ? 

I will only add, that I have presented the 
above method, with gratifying results, to large 
classes in the Normal Course of one ' of the 
first colleges in Ohio, and now submit it to 
the consideration of my fellow teachers, in 
Pennsylvania. 



GRAMMATICAL NOTES— "AS.'' 



BY PROP. A. R. BYERLY. 



AS has in general two uses : 
I . As is used as an adverb when placed 
before an adjective or an adverb followed by 
another a% used as a conjunction correlative 
with it. In the sentence, " He is as active as 
his cousin," the first as is an adverb of degree. 
It marks the degree of activity as definite, 
which degree is made definite by the clause in- 
troduced by the second as, A similar use of 
that may be observed in the sentence, " That 
man that you saw is here." That in the first 
case marks the word man as definite, or as de- 
noting a known person, and in the second case, 
introduces a clause which makes the word man 
definite, or which expresses the fact by which 
the person has become known. That — who, 
which, The~<«-that, who, which, are similarly 
used. 

As in this use seems to have usurped the 
place of so. So is used in similar situations in 
the German. The distinction seems to be this : 
as implies degree simply and is equivalent to 
in the degree^ and so implies an approximated 
degree, or a degree that is reached and is equiv. 
alent to to the degree. Hence so is retained, — 

1. When immediately preceded by a nega- 
tive ; as. notf never ^ hardly, 

2. Very frequently with adverbs of time; as, 
so soon jr,and nf d 'stance ; as, so far at, although 
as is also used. 

3. When the degree is inexpressibly great, 
ana the qualifying clause is omitted ; as, ''He is 
so good " 

4. When the verb of the qualifying clause 
is an infinitive ; as, **Bt so good as to come 
here." 

In the third case the qualifying clause, if ex- 
pressed at all, would be mtroduced by that in- 
stead of as and would denote result ; as, <* He 
is so good that I cannot express the degree of 
his goodness." 
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In the fourth case, although the qualifying 
clause 18 introduced by as instead of tbaty it 
seems to express result rather than comparison. 

Sometimes, as and so are used in the same 
sentence, as in the beginning ot the sencenoe 
and so with the same adjective or adverb re- 
peated for the sake of emphasizing the idea ; 
asy *' As far as the east is removed from the 
west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us," 

In this sentence the first at and so are ad- 
verbs each put with far ; far in both cases is 
^Mt y9\i\i removed I so far being an emphatic 
repetition of "as far as the east is from the 
west." 

II. jis is used to introduce subordinate 
clauses. 

This use will be t«ken up in another article. 



AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 

TION. 



BY E. F. HOBART. 



THE twentieth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which convened at Indianapolis on 
the 1 6th of August, was a most interesting 
gathering. It was delightful to tee those 
veteran teachers and explorers in tv^ty de- 
partment of science, as thev met that morning 
in the rooms of the State Geologise, and took 
each other by the hand — every face radiant* 
with the pleasure of reunion with those of 
similar pursuits and tastes. 

The regular meeting convened at lo a. m., 
and after routine business divided into two 
sections, when the real work began, for each 
man was here to advance such new ideas as he 
had developed, and all to compare views on 
the questions of to day. 

Section B is devoted to geology and natural 
history, and has a larger number of members 
than Section A, which comprises those whose 
studies are in the direction of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. In Section B a paper 
which had been prepared by Thomas Meehan, 
was put in the hands of Prof. Asa Gray to read. 
The author advanced the idea that the mono- 
cotyledon was the universal type of seeds, 
claiming that seeds of two halves, like the 
bean, were but a development of the one lobed 
form, and giving as an illustration the case of 
some seeds that are found half-way divided, as 
if in the process of change. Prof. Gray then 
proceeded to criticise the paper, speaking in 
the unaffected and pleasing style which has 
always made his class instruction so delightful. 



Turning to the blackboard he sketched a t lant 
such as grows from an undivided seed like 
corn, and one from a two lobed seed, showing 
how the leaves of the former are arranged 
alternately upon the stem, while in the two- 
lobed seeds the lobes themselves form the first 
pair of leaves as in the squash, and are suc- 
ceeded by other leaves that are opposite on the 
stem. This difierence of arrangement of the 
leaves corresponding to the two classes of 
seeds show, said Prof. Gray, that the seed dif- 
ferences are more radical than Mr. Meehan 
seems to comprehend. 

The great point of interest in Section A» 
during the same session, was a masterly dis- 
cussion of the distribution of rain, by Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
meteorological observations that are carried on 
by the authority of the United States Govern 
ment are continually growing more valuable^ 
and promise the most beneficial results to com- 
merce, agriculture, and other interests. 

The session on Tuesday evening was de- 
voted to theaddre«s of the retiring President, 
J. Sterry Hunt, the Geologist of Canada. He 
opened his address with a fitting tribute to the 
memory of that true teacher and profound 
scholar. Chancellor Chaavenet, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, the former President of 
the association. He then invited the attention 
of his audience to a subject in his own field of 
geology. For geology was a science of such 
vast dimensions that it seemed to belong partly 
to the mathematical and partly to the natural 
history section of the association, and thus, as 
a link between the two, to be a theme of 
interest to all members. Here in the United 
States we have a mountain chain of the most 
complicated geological construction — the Ap- 
palachian system. No mountain chain in the 
world has been studied by as many able ob- 
servers at once — none of such magpitude has 
been as thoroughly investigated. Prof. Hunt 
proceeded to unfold some of the results of 
these investigations. Since Emmons announced 
hiS Taconic system lying beneath the rocks 
previously considered fossilliferous, these older 
rocks have been most carefully studied, and a) 
though the arrangements of Emmons have 
been overthrown, most remarkable facts in re- 
gard to the crystallic rocks have been estab- 
lished. The Appalachian system in the Nurth, 
includes the Adirondacks, of New York, the 
Green Mounuins and the White Mountains. 
The lattei' are composed mainly of micaceous 
schists that are softer than those of the other 
groups. It is now satisfactorily determined 
that they are the younger of the three, and 
have in a comparatively recent period beta 
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tmifformed into their present form from the 
condition of ordinary stratified rock. Next 
older than these are the Green Moantains^ and 
oldest and hardest of all are the Adirondacks. 

The transformation of stratified rock into 
these granitic and micaceous masses, the lecturer 
maintained nnd illustrated, and expressed his 
hdief In the doubtful fossil Eozoon Canadensis 
diat has been found in the crystalline rocks. 

The event of Wednesday morning's session 
was a yery interesting lecture on the geological 
history of the Mexican Gulf» by Prof. £. W. 
Hilgard, of Oxford, Mass. By the gulf, he 
meant the whole valley of the Mississippi below 
Cairo, to which point the gulf extended at the 
dose of the coal period. The lecturer pointed 
out on his diagrams the changes that had taken 
place since that time until the gulf was reduced 
to its preaent boundaries. He then dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the vast areas in the South cov- 
ered with drift. Bodies of this dritted material 
averagirg 60 ieet in depth, and covering the 
area of entire States was a fact that could not 
be overlooked or ignored. But its recognition 
required an entire change in the phraseology 
employed by northern geologists. By them 
the term drift had been restricted to deposits 
made by glacial action, and that which had 
been moved by water was called altered drift 
or modified drift. But these great southern 
deposits were part of the great stream that had 
swept over the continent, and were, he was 
confident, continuous with the northern drift, 
though they had been moved by water and not 
by ice. The deposits lay where they had been 
left by the great original movement, and were 
original drift. They were anything in the 
world but altered drift, and should not be 
called so. 

Prof. Winchell, of Michigan University, 
lUted that his own observations at the South 
had been sufficient to show that Prof. Hilgard's 
position was right. It was noticeable in Prof. 
Winchell'a remarks that, while accepting Prof. 
Hilgard's strictures, the force o( ok) habit was 
so strong that he continually used the term al- 
tered drift in speaking of the deposits which 
Prof Hilgard said should never be ^called sc. - 

Richard Owen, a veteran geologist, described 
having, years ago, camped for months ' in the 
region north of Lake Superior, from whence 
these drift materials had been obtained. Prof. 
Perry, of Harvard, said that he had studied the 
drift of New England until he knew the drift,, 
and that in a recent trip in the South he had 
made a number of sections from the Atlantic 
and the Gulf to the mountains, and that Prof. 
Hilgard was right, it was true drift. Prof. 
Little, of Oxford, Miss., made some humorous 



remarks in regard to his study of the drift when 
a bov by striking rocks with other boys, and 
that he ever after that had a curiosity to know 
where the clear stones came from that served 
him so well by their hardness. That a few 
years later his professor in the Alabama Uni- 
versity explained it to hinr>, advancing some 
of the ideas now first publicly set forth. 

In the afternoon session Prof. Cope read an 
elaborate paper on that intricate subject, the 
proper classification of fishes, followed by Prof. 
£. S. Morse on a genus of shell-fish. Prof. 
Morse admirably illustrated the most effective 
style of teaching — that which speaks to the eye 
as much as it does to the ear by the remarkable 
rapidity of his drawing. A few sweeping 
strokes always brought into view upon the 
board the shell-fish or the bird of which he 
was speaking, before the sentence that described 
it was completed. Such a teacher irresistibly 
carries his audience with him. 

Next came a paper by Mr L. S. Burbank, 
on that doubtful and much disputed fossil 
Eozoon Canadensis. The writer exhibited a 
great variety of specimens from New England 
rocks, and concluded that it was not of animal 
origin. In this opinion he was strongly sus- 
tained by Pr'if. Perry, of Harvard. On the 
other hand. Dr. Hunt made an able speech to 
prove that the Eozoon was a fossil animal and 
not minute mineral forms. Prof. Hall, of 
Albany, and all the ablest geologbts present, 
manifested the greatest interest in the discus- 
sion, but the question is one not yet decided. 

At the same time Section A was just as deeply 
interested in a question of greater practical 
importance — the probaMe introduction of the 
metrical system of weights and measures into 
the United States. J. E Hilgard, Assistant 
Suterintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, read a most interesting paper describing 
what had been done under governmental au- 
thority toward effecting this end. Forty sets 
of weights and measures according to this sys- 
tem are now in course of construction, and 
will next year be distributed to the different 
States. Mr. Hilgard's opinion was that the 
practical difficulties in the way of its general 
introduction were so great as to prevent its 
adoption. The general opinion of the members 
was that the experiment should be tried, and 
that there was great probability of its success. 

The above are the main points of interest 
in the work of this most important gathering, 
previous to their excursion, on the 18th, to 
visit the coal fields of Indiana along the line 
of the Vandalia railfoad. Beyond this point 
our space will not allow us to follow them. 

lVest€rn Ed^ Revitw^ 
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SCHOOL ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 



BY JOHN G. MOORE. 



THE MOLECULAR FORCES. 

THE molecular forces tre exerted between 
the pirticles or molecules of matter, and 
are of three kinds : cohesion, adhesion and 
affinity. The force of cohesion unites particles 
of the same kind, and gives solidity to the 
forms of matter. Modified by heat and the 
molecular arrangement of the particles, it gives 
rise to the specific properties of matter, hard 
ness, brittleness, tenacity, etc. When this 
force is overcome, the particles do not usually 
tend to cohere. Lead and rubber, however, 
when freshly cut can be again united by mode- 
rate pressure. Iron when hot can be welded, 
and most pulverized substances form coherent 
masses when acted upon by great pressure. 
Liquids possess cohesive force. Drops of water 
and mercury are round. Mix alcohol and 
water till the specific gravity equals that of oil. 
Place into this mixture a few drop< of oil which 
will pass to the middle and assume spherical 
forms. Gravity i« suspended in this case, and 
cohesion has perfect control over the mass. It 
may be inferred from this and similar experi- 
ments that the globular form of the earth and 
the other planets, is due to the action of the 
cohesive force upon the particles of these bodies 
while they were in a liquid or molten condition 
Adhesive force unites particles of different 
kinds; as, plaster to the wall, paper to the 
ceiling, water to wood, etc. Solids adhere to 
solids. Good examples of this are seen in 
writing with crayon upon the black-board and 
with the pencil upon a slate or paper, and in 
the tenacity with which dust clings to different 
surfaces. Liquids adhere to solids. Makea coni- 
cal mound of salt or sugar, about four inches high, 
upon a plate ; around the bottom of this mass 
pour water, and observe that in a few minutes 
it will ascend to the top. A piece of blotting 
paper placed partly into a goblet of water will 
become saturated several inches above the 
water. Make a muslin bag about five inches 
square, close the top except a small opening, 
into which to insert a tube ; endeavor to fill 
the bag with air from the lungs whrn it is dry. 
This will be found to be impossible, but when 
it is saturated with water it can be easily in- 
flated. The water adheres to the cotton, fills 
up the spaces between its fibres and prevents 
the exit of the air. The elevation of the oil 
by the wick of a Ump is also a good example. 
Solution is an interesting variety of adhesive 
attraction produced when the adhesive force 
entirely overcomes the cohesive force. Put 



sugar, salt, alum, and nitre into separate vessels 
containing water ; these substances will soon 
be dissolved. Heat or agitation will hasten 
their solution. To show that these bodies 
may be separated from their solvents, place a 
few drops of each of the solutions upon pieces 
of glass and apply heat or permit them to re- 
main quiet for a few hours ; the liquid will be 
evaporated and the substances will be left in 
beautiful crystals, adhering to the glass. By 
the aid of the stereopticon, the important forms 
of crystals can be most admirably illustrated 
from the real crystals produced as just de* 
scribed. 

Liquids adhere to liquids. Pour colored so- 
lutions, red or black ink, into water and the 
whole quantity will become colored. Alcohol 
has less specific gravity than water, yet it be- 
comes thoroughly intermingled with the water. 
Oil and ether, however, have no adhesion for 
water and hence rise to the top when put in- 
to it. The ether may be burned, thus show- 
ing that it has not been mixed with the water. 

Gases adhere to liquids. Take a bottle of 
the capacity of a pint« place into it about an 
ounce of common salt, and add some sulphuric 
acid ; hydrochloric acid gas will be evolved 
and will fill the vessel. When full, invert it 
into water and agitate, it will soon become 
filled with water. The gas is absorbed by the 
water in consequence of adhesion, and so great 
is it in this case that water will dispose of 
several hundred times its bulk of this gas. 



THE HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY. 



BY J. ELLIOT. 



THIS is already a mighty and populous 
nation, a progressive land. Embracing 
three millions of square miles of area, contain- 
ing about forty millions of inhabitants, giving 
circulation to a billion of newspapers and 
perodicals annually, possessing wealth beyond 
calculation, fertility unsurpassed, and resources 
almost infinite, there is none with which to 
compare it* Yet it is not fully developed. 
A mighty tide of population is sweeping in 
from all parts of the world, clearing away the 
vast wilderness of the West, planting here and 
there the busy city and awakening the whole 
land to that life characteristic heretofore only 
of the Eastern portion. 

Spread before us, then, we have a grand 
field full of jarring interests, one upon which 
is yet stamped the glow and beauty of youth, 
full of temptations to, and encouragemencs in, 
luxury, extravagance and ambition ; a field for 
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political corruption is well as moral degrada- 
tion. And this is the land we glory in calling 
9urs. Beautiful, rich, free, independent. But 
it may not always be thui. The future may 
witness the crash of this fairest of fabrics, and 
the bare possibility of such a ca amity naturally 
gives rise to the question, "In what is our 
national security, in what our hope ? Is it in 
wealth ? That tends toward arrogance and 
idleness. Is it in the population as regards its 
number ? China in its present state plainly 
tells us not. Is it in the railroads with which 
it is fast becoming a piece of net work ? Or 
in the telegraph, which affords ligl^tning like 
rapidity to communication between all the im- 
portant points of the United States ? They 
facilitate alike the spread of good and evil, of 
rebellion and submission Is it in the politt- 
dan ? Many whose names are now dishon- 
ored in the annals of the past, who h^ve sac- 
rificed every principle of right and honor to 
their own ends, answer that it is not. Is it in 
our armies ? Wiih them it is merely power, 
and not the right that holds eternal sway. 

History lifts its warning voice agiinst all 
these things. It tells us of Greece and Rome 
among the stupendous ruins of mighty nations, 
standing as beacon lights to warn us off* the 
rocks upon which they have been dashed and 
broken to pieces. Upon what, then, does the 
hope of our country rest ? Nature teaches us 
that the boys of to- day will be the men and 
rulers of to-morrow: the boys of to-morrow 
will be the men and rulers of a new day, and 
so on while our republican form of govern- 
ment shall last. Hence we infer that it is only 
in the cultivation, the improvement, the en- 
largement, the elevation of the minds and souls 
of our youth. If this be neglected, either the 
nation will totter and fall, dissolve into anarchy, 
or be brought under the iron heel of tyranny 
or despotism. 

And how shall this ennoblement of our 
minds, intellectually and morally, be at- 
tained ? Who is to accomplish the work ? 
The answer brought us on the wings of light 
and reason is, *' Our teachers I" Not the 
bigoted or uneducated who have so degraded 
the profession and are causing a mental dys 
pepsia in the minds of the young — not they ; 
but the conscientious, liberally educated Chris- 
tian teacher, with the Bible as his guide and 
counsellor, be\s to stamp upon the minds of our 
youth the impress of those features which shall 
exalcand sustain us an exemplary and prosperous 
nation. They are to erect, under God, the 
bulwark of safety and freedom which will 
shield as from and bear us up under the trials 
and conflicts to which we are and shall yet be 



exposed ; to continue the perpetuity of our 
free and independent countrv and institutions. 
The responsibility of the teacher's position 
is too frequently overlooked or too lightly es- 
teemed. Often the controllers employ men 
regardless of the inferiority of their qualifica- 
tions compared with those of other applicants 
for the same positions because they sre needy ; 
the controllers thus aiding them without pecu- 
niary expense to themselves — but at what a 
fearful loss to the minds of our children, and 
through them to that immediate community 
and to our country !— or because they are mar- 
ried and other applicants unfortunately (?) are 
single ; or because they have passed the noon- 
day of life whilst others are still in the bloom 
and freshness of youth ! In «hort the qualifica^ 
tion of the man. intellectually and morally, is 
too often a matter of minor importance, whilst 
his age, size, and ** condition " are all in all. 
That such a state of afiFairs does exist in what 
we are pleased to term this *' enlightened " 
land, is a fact as deplorable as it is unnecessary 
and intolerable. Let parents, controllers, 
teachers, and all who care anything for the ele- 
vation of the profession of teaching, give more 
prominence to the select'on of the teacher and 
endeavor always to aid him in the work he has 
to do ; his work is the work of all, since on 
him depends the hope of our country. 



TRUTHFULNESS. 



A STORY FOR SCHOOLS. 



ONE morning we, three children, were in 
the school- house, busily engaged, when 
some one came to the door and asked to speak 
to our governess. She was obliged to leave us, 
and as she rose to go out, she said : 

** Now, dear children, you must not begin 
to play, or neglect your du:ies while I am away. 
It is only those whose heart is not in their 
work that require watching." 

She closed the door and for a little while 
we worked as if Miss Lorimer were present. 
Then the silence was broken by George, who 
said : ** Mv sum is finished ; so you may come 
as soon as you please. Miss Lorimer." "Do 
be quiet," said little Walter. " Mine is not 
nearly done, and I never can add when any 
one talks." 

George did not heed Walter, but kept chat- 
tering to me, in a low voice though, for I too 
had finished and was waiting the return of our 
teacher ; on looking toward the place where 
Walter was sitting we saw that he was in tears, 

«« What are you crying for, Walty ?" said I 
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" Bectase my sum is not half done»and when 
Miss L mmer comes she will think I have been 
idle." 

" Don't cry, Walty," said George, " I am 
sorry I talked and hindered you. Let me see 
your slate ;" and taking it from Walter, and 
without giving him time to think, George 
counted up the figures and put the amount at 
the bottom. Sums which cost Walty so much 
time and patience were no trouble to George. 

" Now," said he, as he gave the slate back, 
" Miss Lorimer cannot be displeased, for your 
sum is done." 

" But I did not do it," said Walter, glancing 
at the figures which completed the row at the 
bottom so nicely. 

" Never mind that. If Miss Lorimer asks 
you, you can tell I did it." Just then our 
teacher entered. ** I have been detained longer 
than I expected," said she, " so we must be 
more diligent. Now let me have your sums." 

Walter hung back to the last, and, when he 
presented his slate. Miss Lcrimer said '*I scarcely 
hoped to find Walter's finished," and as she 
spoke, she looked straight in Walter's fiice. 
My little brother's cheeks and forehead were 
like scarlet in a moment, and he turned away 
as though he could not bear to meet her eye. 
But Miss Lorimer said no more, and our school 
work went on as usual ; but I believe none of 
us felt comfortable or happy that day, for we 
knew we had done something to deceive our 
kind teacher. I know I felt as guilty as the 
others, for conscience said, " You might have 
hindered it all, but you did nothing to prevent 
it." 

When evening brought the hour which we 
delighted in, the hour of happy talk with Miss 
Lorimer, we felt more uncomfortable. I believe 
any one of us would willingly have confessed 
his or her own share in the deceit, but each 
thought pf the others, and did not like to tell 
that all were partners. It did not make us feel 
more at ease when Miss Lorimer said, *' Dear 
children, I want you to tell me what a lie is." 

My face turned hot, and I could see the 
color rise on the cheeks ot my brothers. We 
all hesitated, and then answerec', **A lie is an 
untruth ; a saying something false ; a bearing 
false witness against our neighbor." 

'* Your answers so far are right, my dears," 
replied Miss Lorimer ; '* but you have not made 
them full enough. Can you not give me a 
better definition of a lie.^ There are many 
falsehoods in which the lips bear no part at 
all." 

Ah, how (hat came home to the heans of 
her little hearers. The boys did not speak, 
but looked at each other, as if wondering 



whether Miss Lorimer had overheard them in 
the morning. Then I remember I said in a 
low trembling voice, '* It is a lie to do anything 
with the intention of deceiving others, and 
making them believe what is not true.' ' 

** Yes, that is what I wished yoa to under- 
sund. And now, do you know why I asked 
the question ? " 

Little Walter burst into tears and sobbed 
out, '' It was because I did something to de- 
ceive you this morning. Dear Miss Lorimer, 
I am so sorry to think I acted a lie. I have 
been miserable all day, and should have cold 
you before, and asked you to forgive me, but — ^" 
Walcy stopped and looked at George, for he 
could not bear to betray his brother. 

''But what, Walter?" asked Miss Lorimer. 

George did not give Walty time to speak, 
but answered, '' Indeed, Miss Lorimer, it was 
more my fault than Walty's, and I think that 
is the reason he does not like to tell you ;" then 
George told her the wliole occurrence of the 
morning. 

Miss Lorimer looked very sorrowful, and 
the tears stood in her eyes. ** Dear children," 
she said, " how your story proves the words 
of Scripture, ' Be sure your sins will find you 
out.' I never should have known of this, had 
you not told me. Another thing not connect- 
ed with you, made me think m^re of the mean- 
ing of the ninth commandment, and I was 
anxious you should understand how many ways 
there were of breaking it without speaking a 
lie. I am thankful God put it into my heart 
to ulk to you as I did to-night, for it has 
roused you to see the wrong you did. Yet I 
had such faith in your truth, dear children, 
that it grieves me to find there has been de- 
ceit among you." 

•• Miss Lorimer, do forgive us," cried Walty 
and George together. <* We will try not to 
deceive again." ** Ar.d me, too, Miss Lori- 
mer," said I, ** for I am to blame, as I knew 
all about it and never spoke, or tried to prevent 
it." 

•* Dear children," she said, '• I do forgive 
you; but remember it was God's holy com- 
mandment you broke, not mine, and ask Him 
to pardon you." 

We all felt the wrong we had done, and our 
dear teacher spent a Jong time in pointing out 
examples in Scripture to deepen the impression. 
She showed us that God desires not only truth 
of word, but of deed, *' Truth in the inward 
parts," proving that we ought to have our 
hearts and thoughts free from all desire to de- 
ceive and then we would be kept from lying. 
She taught us that if the « Truth made us free, 
we would be free indeed." We read over the 
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premises of Qo\ to thofse who speak the truth. 

** And» oh ! what a beautiful thing this truth 
must be, dear children," said Miss Lorimer> 
" for it is a word used to signify the blessed 
Saviour, who says, ' I am the way, the truth 
and the life.' Our God, too. is called a ' Lord 
God of truth,' a ' God who cannot lie,' who 
must be worshiped in spirit and in truth " 

There is much in the Bible about truth, and 
if this lesson of mine will induce any of my 
little readers to search for the texts which will 
make them better love the truth and practice it, 
I khall rejoice that I have shown them one of 
my childhood's errors. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD TEACHER. 



TRIAL, COMVl^TION ANV 8BNTSNCI OF A TtACKSR tlXTT- 

TWO YCAR8 AGO. 



BY WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. 

THE following is an authentic incident which occur- 
red in Bucks county, about the year 1808. 

As much hai been related respecting the sute of 
education, at j| period wi:hin the recollection of some of 
our oldest citi sens, and, as some statcoiefits have been 
made in favor of the condition of schools in the early part 
of this century, tending to show that they might challenge 
comparison with those of this day, I will submit the fol- 
loMring narra ive o^ a settlement of a *'diflference** between 
a teacher and his employers, at the date above mentioned, 
premising that the neighborhood in which the transac- 
tions occurred was nearly in the centre of Bucks county, 
and as distinguished fur intelligence as any in the county— 
and that the teacher possessed much mo c than an 
average of scholastic learning. 

At the period in question, he had been teaching more 
than a year in the place, and a considerable part of the 
winter had eh peed when rumor set afloat several stories 
unfavorable to the management of the school. Some of 
tbee had been started by visitors, others by dissatisfied 
pupils, and others still arose from vague reports greatly 
magnified, of actions done, and things taught in the 
Khool, which were not on the programme of the TeacAer*s 
Prospectus, 

It was asserted by none that the teacher was not a man 
of industrious habits. He was admitted, at least, to pot* 
issa a large amount of mechanical ingenuity ; for instance, 
he could clean and repair watches and clocks. In mak- 
ing dishes and pans, such as were needed for baking pies, 
he was an ad :pt, besides having unquestioned skill in »\\ 
ki di of tinkering. Some of hit employers thought that 
these avocations interfered with the regular discharge of 
school- room duties. There were others, again, who be* 
lieved th* teacher to be making too much money. Al- 
together, it was found that the reports in question had 
stimulated inquiry, and for once the school ivas visited ^ 
when, among other movements in this hall of science, it 
was ascertained that during ** books,** even in the very 
midst of recitations, there were divers exercises going on 
in gymnastics, besides othen not mentioned in any teach- 
er*s program me y^r study hours. 

The whole result of the investigation amounted to this, 
that the '^school had become a nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood, and that it must be abated !" But how was this 
to be crTccrei? The tra^her h?c! posf-rssion, and there 



was no legitimate mode by which be cotild be ousted from 
his castle and subjected to a fair trial. 

One of his pupils invented a plan to overcome this 
difficulty. He rememboed that^ lor the accommodation 
of pupils having to make fires, the key of the door was 
left under the door-step ) he, therefore, volunteered to gee 
posseition of the school- house, provided some older per- 
sons wuuld engineer the requisite movements for bringing 
the teacher face to face with his employers. The plan 
was soon perfected, and was simply this, viz.i Nobodi 
took the responsibility in the premises, but on a certain 
Saturday evening after the key had been secured, the same 
personage prepared an advertisement setting forth that the 
school had b^en vacated on the Saturday to which I have 
referred, that it would not be resumed again until the 
employers to the school should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions freely respecting the propriety of 
continuing the school under the present teacher, that 
several 01 the said employers had met together and au- 
thorized this proceeding, and that the next Saturday, in the 
evening, had been fixed for the conference at which thd 
teacher (mentioning him by name,) was respectfully in- 
vited to be present, when charges would be preferred 
against him which he would be expected to answer, eithei' 
in person or by deputy. 

The above advertisement was carefully posted, in con- 
tpicuons characters, on the school- house door, besides be- 
ing placed in several stores and other public places, within 
school sending distance, in the neighborhood. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that on the day fixed for the meeting a 
very large and indiscriminate audience convened, many of 
them before the hour appointed, and that all the facilities 
had been prepared by both parties for a popular trial. 

The preparation for a fair trial was evidenced by a 
large attendance of the citizens of the district, am^nf 
whom were seen not only a fair proportion of the youth, 
attracted by motives of curiosity and love of fun— some 
of whom could say of the events to be developed, *' All 
of which I saw and part of which I was ** — 'but there was 
a great attendance of the best citizens, who were per-' 
sonally interested as patrons of the school. Among 
these was the individual who had been most active in 
bringing this investigation to a crisis. The teacher him- 
self was on the ground, at a seasonable hour. The gen-* 
tleman who had been most active in starting the inquiry 
called the assembly to order, read the placarded notice^ 
made some comments on the same, and proposed that the 
meeting be thoroughly organized by appointing a chairman* 
Whereupon, the speaker was nominated by acclama- 
tion This done, he spoke of the importance of pro-* 
ceeding in the matter decently and in order, and further 
suggested the propriety of conducting the investigation^ 
as nearly at practicable, according to the legal forms. 
The suggestion was received with approbation, as was 
also a motivn, made and sustained, that the chairman 
should act as Judge of the Court \ that there should be 
three jurors selected to hear the charges made, the tes- 
timony of witnesses, and to return a verdict in accordance 
therewith Various other motions were sustained by the 
audience, viz. : The selection of a prosecuting attorney ; 
the liberty granted to the teacher to make his defence, 
either personally or by deputy, and finally, the ap- 
pointment of a consta 'le to take charge of the jury . 
By an unanimous vote, also, the chair had the appointing 
of the ofBcers above named. All these preliminaries 
having been settled, the presiding officer addressed the 
teacher on the subject of the charges preferred, and 
questioned him as to his willingness to submit to the 
judgment of hii peers in relation to the accusation set 
forth in the initiatory proceedings. 

A willingness having been expressed by the defendant, 
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the prescribed jury was named by thte Chair, and, as they 
Were severally called, opportunity for challenge was 
allowed. Then, the three gentlemen named proving 
•atii factory, I he prosecuting attorney read the " bill of 
indictment,** and a bench was specially appropriated for 
the jory in a MtitabLe and conspicuous part of the school 
room. The indictment having been read aii4 the 
defendant pleading '* not guilty,** the trial comnieAccii, 
the chairman sitiing in the place formerly occupied by 
the teacher. 

The charges stated in the above bill, that the teacher 
had, to a great extent, neglected the service for which he 
had been employed ; that, instead of giving instruction 
to his pupils, he had spent a large portion of the time 
during school hours in divers mechanical employments, 
iuch as cleaning watches and i locks, making patty -pans 
and other varieties of iron and tinware, etc. ; that while 
thus engaged the appropriate business of the school was 
unavoidably neglected, and that the noises issuing from 
the school- room during school hours, were frequently 
heard at the distance of one-eighth of a mile by travellers 
on the public roaa. These and other charges it was pro- 
posed to establish by witnesses who would be called to 
the stand. 

Witnesses were then called to prove the mis -employ- 
ment of the teacher *s time. Among the facts stated 
were many curious incidents, which, if time and space 
were allowed, might be both amusing and instructive as 
facts in educational history, but theie was one tangible 
piece of testimony that must not be omitted. After 
Yaiious particulars had been related by scholars and others, 
who testified to what they had seen, the Judge asked '' if 
there were any more allegations to offer ?'* as the facts of 
this branch of the accusation seemed interminable ! 

The prosecuting attorney th^n asked permission to ex- 
hibit the contents of the teacher's desk. It was of 
course granted; and a table was forthwith spread, on 
which was exhibited, in all the different stages, the 
work above indicated, with the tools requisite for its com- 
pletion. There was the soldering iron, rosin, etc., of the 
tinker ; the shears, rivets, and other necessary imple- 
ments of the tinman, and the magnifier, small hammers 
and nippers of the clock and watch maker. All these 
were exhioited to the jury and to the audience, and 
commented on by the proper officer, and the display con* 
Cributed greatly to enliven and entertain the meeting 
without any annoying and disturbing influence. The 
teacher, meanwhile, attempted to palliate or rebut the 
testimony produced, all of which was, in due order, 
respectfully invited by the members of the audience, and 
permitted by the Chahmtn. 

This portion of the charges having been discussed at 
sufficient length, it was thought important to establish 
the uproarious character of the school, — and for this pur- 
pose there was called as a witness, a former pupil. He testi- 
fied that, on a certain day, he was passing the road by the 
school house, and heard a very unusual noise. His curi- 
osity was excited, as the time was during school-hours, 
■nd all the pupils were within doors. Hitching his horse, 
he entered the school, and soon discovered the cause of the 
uproar. There had been a space left between the outside 
tier of desks, which faced the wall, and an inner one; 
and at the time he entered the room, the space between 
was occupied by a negro boy who had consented t9 run on 
till fottrs around the said area, and to serve as a pack- 
horse for the younger portion of the pupils who wished 
to ride. One of these circuits had just been made, as 
witness had entered, and a dispute had arisen among ihe 
riders, which he then learned had caused the noise. 

Attorney. — "Out of what circumstances dfd this dis- 
pute arise, and who were the parties to it ?** 



ff^itneu.-^** I was informed by the pupils that it com- 
menced with the negro boy and one of the young riders. 
It seems theie were two who wanted to ride at the same 
time, and one circuit had been made under that arrasige- 
menr,-^but the pack horse had protested against carrying 
doubltf Mying, he would give as many rides as they ^vaa- 
ted -^one at a time.** 

One of the Jury.—^*^ Was this dispute continued after 
you entered ? Sate the particulars.** 

H^ttmetu — " It was j several of the other pupils rook 
part with the llispsuwts most interested, and it was the 
altercation of these whkh suuk the chief disturbance.** 

Attorney, ^■f'^ How was the teacher employed during 
this fracas ?** 

M^r««i.-— '"He was very busily engaged in riveting a pan, 
and the noise did not disturb him — he wds uted to it.** 

Here the prosecution ended, and the te.tcher was calleii 
upon for his own statement or the testimony of witnesses ) 
after which the case wal submitted to the jury, who, 
under the care of the consuble were conducted to an sd* 
joining room* 

The charge of the jury, and the speaking on both 
sides, are necessarily omitted, as a mere sketch is designed 
to be given to illustrate the condition of one of our public 
schools some 60 or 65 years since. It was taught by a 
man of ample scholastic qualificatioDS,-^and in a neigh- 
borhood at that time, and at present, fsmed both for its 
morality and intelligence. 

The' following is the conclusion of the matter: As 
the question of expelling or retaining of the incumbent 
seemed to partake somewhat of criminal prosecution, 
the jury were instructed to bring, in a verdict in accord- 
ance With the charges preferred against the reachsr. He 
was, therefore, pronounced guiity^ according to the 
charges, but the time -honored privilege was given of 
saying why sentence should not be passed against him. 
As the facts brought out in his case were so notorious, it 
was thought useless to deny them ; he had, therefore^ 
but a few words of palliation to offer. These were 
concluded by asking a favor of the trustees, the purport 
of which was that, as his employers had taken the 
bread from his mouth, they would at least give him a 
recommendation^ by which he might continue in his 
calling. 

One of the audience, being a ready penman, volunteered 
the task J and, after the verdict of expulsion was pro- 
nounced by the Chairman of the meeting, a certificate 
was promptly prepared. It told the truth, but not "the 
whole troth.** It stated (what was the fact) that the 
said P. M. S. possessed ample scholastic qualifications for 
teaching a good. school, and the branches were named in 
which he was an adept. 

The next morning our teacher departed for south- 
western Pennsylvania, and coming into a neighborhood 
where a teacher was much needed, he found employment. 
Whether the adversity in which he had been schooled, 
had a decided influence on his character, is not known ; 
but all accounts agree that his teaching gave satisfaction. 
He continued long enough in the occupation to obtain 
the means for purchasing a farm, on which he settled, 
and passed the remainder of his years in the enjoyment of 
a comfortable competency. 



The heart that trusts forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings ; 
A well of peace within it springs : 

Come good or ill, — 
Whate*er to-day, to-morrow, bring >, — 

It is His will. 
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A TEACHER'S VISIT TO OHIO. 



SUMMIT COUNTY IRBTITUTB. 



ON Friday, September ist, I had the 
pleasure of attending the Anaud Insti- 
tute of Summit county, Ohio, held in the high 
school building in Akron. Mr. Finlev, Sup- 
erintendent of the Akron schools, presided. 

Among the instructors, we saw the familiar 
face of that great teacher ani friend of educa 
tioD, Hon. £. £. White, of Columbus ; also 
that of Prof. Harve»r, who is a candidate for 
Commissioner of Common Schools. 

After continuing in session five dayn, the in- 
stitute closed with Friday as ** Director's Day." 
There was a discussion going on when we 
entered, subject, ''Teachers, their employ- 
ment, qualifications, salary, contracts with di- 
rectors," &c. We heard several directors ez- 
preaa their views on the qualifications of 
teachers. Their plea was for good, practical 
teachers. Aptness to teach, tact in govern- 
ment, they were inclined to value even beyond 
good scholarship ; while Messrs. Finley, White 
and others held that at least a fair degree of 
scholarship i» essential to success in teaching 
any school, however elementary. 

The discussion on the qualifications of 
teachers elicited the want of a county superin- 
tendent to visit the schools, and thus be able 
to grade teachers' certificates in the practice 
of teaching. Mr. White spoke in the highest 
terms of our Pennsylvania schools. He said 
that, ''although once she was behind Ohio, 
yet now she is uking the lead." 

We learned that there were one hundred 
and fifty-two teachers in attendance, and a 
list of seventy- five subscribers was obtained for 
the Ohio Educational Mmtbly, edited by £. £. 
White, at Coluoibus. 

Some remarks were then made by several 
members as to the most convenient time for 
holding their institute, and a vote was unani- 
mously carried to hold it at the same time 
next year, viz., the last week in August. 

After the adjournment, we had the pleasure 
of greeting many old friends, and becoming 
acquainted with some of the Akron teachers. 
These social greetings are not the least of the 
pleasures derived from attending institutes. 

Akron is a beautiful little city, busy with 
manufactories (mainly of agricultural imple- 
ments) and commerce ; it contains many ele 
gant residences, and others, if less elegant 
scarcely less tasteful, all in the midst of neatly 
kept lawns, gardens and shaded streets. The 
site of the city is quite hilly, something like 
our own city cH Pittsburgh in that respect. 



At Cuyahoga Falls, also in Summit county, 
they have just finished a commodious new 
school- house. It is built on rising ground in 
the edge of town, in an open space bordered 
by an extensive grove of forest trees, that re- 
lieves the whole like the shadow in a beautiful 
picture. This fair temple of learning may be 
seen for miles around. It is the object which 
attracts the eye of the traveler as he passes 
through the " Falls." This is as it should be 
— the school- house the finest of all the public 
buildings — because no other building, either 
public or private, so often contains so much 
precious human life as the school house. 

MARY B. KELLY. 
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Selections. 



Peculiar Children — Some teachers seem 
to think that children are responsible for the 
unpleasant peculiarities which they have in- 
herited. But these are mistortunes. Instead 
of treating unkindly the child of an irascible 
temper, or a natural selfishness, or an obstinate 
will, you should pity him. As you would 
treat with extreme tenderness a blind or de* 
formed child, so should you have the greatest 
tenderness for one whose soul is deformed, 
You will not conquer the defect by chastising 
the child. What he needs is praise, encourage- 
ment to meet the foe that is so hard to defeat, 
to bear the weight that crushes him. " Ye that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. *' How often do parents and teachers 
add to the already unbearable burien of such 
a child the crushing weight of perpetual cen- 
sure. 

Surt, then, with a recognition of the fact, 

^that a natural trait is not a thing for which a 

child, in the first instance, is responsible. 

Help him to conquer it. Let him understand 

that it is a misfortune, but not a hopeless one. 



Training Children to be Truthful. — 
So important from every point of view, is 
the habit of 'speaking the truth, that too much 
effort cannot be made to render truthfulness a 
part of a child's nature, whilst the mind is yet 
plastic enough to receive true impressions, and 
the conscience still sensitive to tender rebuke. 
Over anxiety on the part of earnest-minaed 
parents, sometimes defeats the object they have 
in view in the cultivation of this principle. 
Shocked at the utterance of the first falsehood, 
they determine to check the earliest disposition 
to lie, in the bud ; and conceive that the most 
effectual plan is to visit the fault severely. 
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by SO doing It )s possibll^ that they may confirm 
a habit whtch> wiih more lenient treatment^ 
would have had no existence. It should be 
borne in mind, that the random talk of little 
trhildren is not to be interpreted as the delib- 
erate expression oi opinion arrived at after ac- 
curate observation. With them the love of 
prattling upon any subject that comes upper- 
most, suggests words of which they neither 
know the value nor the meaning. Intent only 
on the interest that their narrative excites, lit- 
tle tongues continue to wag as long as they can 
secure a listener. This disposition to romance 
is greatly increased, if by injudicious questions 
the cue is given to enter into minute details. 
With such aid it is impossible to place a bound- 
ary to the limits which the child's active im- . 
agination may not overleap. Some sort of 
check is needed, but the utmost care is requir- 
ed to restrain the untaught mind within due 
limits, without stifling the play of fancy so 
natural in early childhood. As soon as a child 
is old enough to understand the force of reason- 
ing at all, the first thing to do is to teach him 
to represent things as they are, telling him at 
the same time that by so doing he is speaking 
the truth. — Toronf Ed. Journal. 



Health of School Children. — The Medi 
cal College of Middlesex, Massachusetts, having 
tor a long time considered the influence of 
public schools on the health of children, 
authorized the publication of the following 
facts as the opinions of its members : 

1. No child shall be allowed to attend 
school before the beginning of his sixth year. 

2. The duration of daily attendance — in- 
cluding the time given to recess and physical 
exercises — should not exceed four and a half 
hours for the primary schools; five and a-half 
hours for other schools. 

3. There should be no study out of school 
— unless at high school ; and this should not 
exceed one hour. 

4. Recess time should be devoted to play 
outside the school-room — unless during stormy 
weather — and, as this time rightfully belongs 
to the pupils, they should not be deprived ot 
it except for serious offences ; and those who 
are not deprived of it, should not be ifllowed 
to spend it in study ; no child should ever be 
confined to the school-room during an entire 
session. The minimum of recess time should 
be fifteen minutes each session, and in primary 
schools there should be more than one recess 
in each session. 

5. Physical exercise should be used in school 
to prevent nervous and muscular fatigue and to 
relieve monotony, but not as muscular training. 



It should be practiced by both teacher and 
children in every hour not broken by recess^ 
and should be timed by music. In primary 
schools every halt hour should be broken by 
exercise, recess or singing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply provided for, 
by other means than by open windows, though 
tbese should be used in addition to special 
means during recess and exercise time. 

7. Lessons should be scrupulously apportion- 
ed to the average capacity of the pupils ; and 
in primary schools the slate should be used 
more and the book less ; and the instmction 
should be given as much as possible on the 
principle of '* object teaching." 

What is a Kindbrqarten ? — Kindergarten 
mean» a garden of children, and Froebel, the 
inventor, or rather as he would prefer to ex- 
press it, the discoverer of the method of Nature^ 
meant to symbolize by the ntme, the spirit 
and plan of treatment. How does the gardened 
treat his plants ? He studies their individual 
natures, and puts them into such circumstances 
of soil and atmosphere as enables them to 
grow, flower, and bring forth fruit \ also to 
renew their manifestations year after year. 
He docs not expect to succeed unless he learns 
all their wants, and the circumstances in which 
these wants will be supplied, and all theif 
possibilities of beauty and use, and the means 
of giving them opportunity to be perfected, 
f >n the other hand, while he knows that they 
must not be forced against their individual 
natures, he does not leave them to grow wild, 
but prunes redundancies, removes destructive 
worms and bugt from their leaves and stems, and 
weeds from their vicinity— carefully watching 
to learn what peculiar insects affect what par- 
ticular plants, and how the former can be 
destroyed without injuring the vitality of the 
latter. After all the most careful gardener can 
do, he knows that the form of the plant is 
predestined in the germ of seed, and that the 
inward tendency must concur with a multitude 
of influences, the most powerful and subtle o( 
which is removed in places ninety-five millions 
miles away. 

In the Kindergarten, children are taught on 
an analagous plan. It presupposes gardeners 
of the mind, who are quite aware that they 
have as little power to override the character- 
istic individuality of a child, or to predetermine 
this characteristic, as a gardener of plants to 
say that a lily shall be a rose. But notwith- 
standing this limitation on one side, and the 
necessity for concurrence of the spirit on the 
other — which is more independent of our 
modification than the remote sun — they must 
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feel responsible, after all, for the perfection of 
the development, in so far as removing every 
impediment, preserving every condition and 
pruning every redundance. 

This analogy of education to the gardener's 
art is so striking, both as regards what we can 
and what we cannot do, that Proebel has put 
every educator into a most suggestive normal 



school, by the very word that he has given to 
his seminary — Kindergarten. 

If every school teacher in the land has a gar- 
den of flowers and fruit to cultivate, it could 
hardly fail that he would learn to be wise in 
his vocation. For suitable preparation, 

'< Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher/^ 



Editorial Department. 



» LANCASTER, NOVEMBER, i«7i. 
f. P. WICKERgHAM, J. P. M°CA5KEY. 



WORK IN THE FIELD. 



A WEEK ON DUTY. 



LEFT Lancaster at 10 p. m. on Sunday, 
the 24th of September, and Harrisburg 
ai 4 A. M., Monday, breakfasted at- Allen- 
town, and then steamed up the Lehigh Val- 
ley. The material development of this val- 
ley within the past few years has been truly 
wonderful. It contains vast quantities of iron 
ore, slate, and limestone, and the coal that is 
poured down into it from the surrounding 
mountains seems inexhaustible. The whole 
▼alley is ablaze with furnaces, and filled with 
the busy industry of rolling mills, machine 
•hops, and various kinds of manufactories. Many 
of Its old towns have doubled and trebled in 
population within ten years, and many new 
ones have sprung up as if by magic. The 
cars sped rapidly up the winding river and we 
were soon among the mountains in which its 
tributaries rise. The trees that covered them 
were still dressed in their rich autumnal garb, 
and never in all our life have we seen moun- 
tains look more beautiful. When vl^t the 
summit the scenery becomes grand, and it is 
worth a ride of a hundred miles to look down 
from the mountains into the lovely Wyoming 
Valley. 

Reaching Wilkesbarre at 2 p. m., we vis- 
ited the Soldiers' Orphan Home of that place. 
Here we found thirty- four little boys and girls 
whose fathers had lost their lives in the rebel- 



lion, and left them destitute. The Home is a 
large, well-arranged building, built with funds 
collected by the benevolent ladies of Wilkes- 
barre. It was designed as a home for friendless 
children, but was among the first institutions of 
the kind to open its doors fur the admission of 
soldiers' orphans. It has cared for a large 
number, and done it satisfactorily. 

After inspecting the buildings and addressing 
a few words to the children, we took our de- 
parture, reaching the station just in time to take 
the train for Tunkhannock, Wyoming county. 
As we stepped from the cars at Tunkhannocic, 
we were met by the newly appointed County 
Superintendent, Frank H. Piatt, Esq., and 
conducted at once to the hospitable mansion of 
his father, Hon. W. M. Piatt, Speaker of the 
Senate in 1854, when the present common - 
school law was passed, this law receiving his 
warm and effective support. 

As appointed, an educational meeting was 
held in the court house in the evening. The 
meeting was well attended, and the spirit 
manifested was excellent. Mr. Piatt called the 
meeting to order, and nominated Hon. P. M. 
Osterhout for chairman. Our address was 
about an hour in length. Addresses were also 
made by Messrs. Piatt, Osterhout, Armstrong 
and Marcy, Dr. Clark and other gentlemen. 
A committee of citizens was appointed to con- 
fer with the Tunkhannock board of directors, 
in reference to the establishment of a first-class 
graded school. The meeting was decidedly in 
favor of this project, and the board, thus backed 
up, will doubtless proceed at once to carry 
into effect the wishes of the people. 

The only two districts now remaining in the 
State that refuse to put public schools in opera- 
tion are in Wyoming county. Such measures 
were taken while there as, we think, will in- 
duce them to accept the system, and thus make 
it universal in the State. 

Leaving Tunkhannock in an early train on 
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Tuesday, we reached the beautiful and grow- 
ing town of Towanda, in time for dinner. 
Here the teachers of the county of Bradford 
had assembled at their annual Instimte. It is 
the custom in Bradford, to keep the Institute 
in session for three weeks, but each week it 
meets at a difiierent place. This was the 
second week,, the previous week having been 
spent at Canton. There were about one hun- 
dred teachers present, and Prof. F. A. Allen, 
whose skill in the work is well known, was the 
principal instructor. We gave them an hour's 
lesson in the Science of Teaching in the after- 
noon.; and, begging pardon for any want of 
modesty that may seem to be implied in so do- 
ing, we give the comments of the Argus, the able 
organ of the Democratic ^arty in the county, 
on the meeting held in the evening, merely 
adding that the audience was all, both in intel- 
ligence and attention, that any one could wish. 
The jirgus says : 

" We have rarely or never seen the court 
house filled to overflowing as it was Tuesday 
evening, on the occasion of the address of State 
Superintendent of Schools, Hon, J. P. Wicker- 
fham, before the County Teachers' Institute. 
Every seat was full, extra chairs were brought 
in, and even then many were oMiged to stand. 
After music, under the direction of Prof. Easta- 
brooke, the speaker was introduced by Super- 
intendent A. A. Keeney, and delivered one of 
the most earnest, eloquent and practical ad- 
dresses which it has ever been our good fortune 
to listen to. 

''The closest attention was paid by the vast 
audience throughout, and all left feeling that 
the school interests of our State are safe in his 
hands." 

The cars leave Towanda at 6 a. m. on the 
new railroad to Dushore and Bernice, in Sulli- 
van county, and we were, thanks to the punc- 
tual call made at our door, on hand in time. A 
two hours' ride brought us to Dushore, where 
we found County Superintendent Martin with 
Senator Geo. W. Jackson's carriage and horses, 
ready to drive us to Laporte, the county town. 
Sullivan is one of the most mountainous coun- 
ties in the State, and a ride of nine miles — we 
thought the distance fifteen — over the rough 
roads between Dushore and Laporte, is enough 
to cure the dyspepsia. Arriving at Laporte we 
were driven to the house of Hon. Michael 
Meyleit, some yean ago a member of the 
Legislature, and were soon joined at a very 
pleasant dinner party, in addition to Mr. Mey- 
krt and his brother and their ladies, by Judges 
Elwell and Bedford, Senator Jackson, Superin- 
tendent Martin, Morris Ellis, Esq., of Lycom- 
ing county, and other ladies and gentlemen. 



After dinner we paid a short visit to the pub- 
lic school, and, then. Senator Jackson drove a 
party of us some five or six miles to see one of 
the mammoth tanneries of this section of the 
State. No description of the tannery will be 
attempted here, but its size is indicated by the 
fact that it turns out about 200 finished 
** sides " per day, and at times employs 3CXD men. 

The educational meeting held in the eve- 
ning at the court house in Laporte was very 
well attended, and evinced an excellent spirit. 
As the county court was in session, the audi- 
ence was largely composed of jurors, witnesses 
and others having legal business to transact. 

An early start next morning gave time to 
visit the newly-opened coal mines at Bernice 
before taking the cars back again for Towanda. 
The vein of coal now worked at these mines 
is twelve feet thick, and is now producing 
coal of an excellent quality, a softish kind of 
anthracite. Besides tnis immense deposit of 
coal there are two other veins lower down, one 
five and the other three feet in thickness. The 
whole deposit is therefore twenty feet thick, 
and covers an area, as far as explored, of about 
25,000 acres. We penetrated the mine some 
two or three hundred yards and saw the miners 
at work. This was not a new sight to us, but 
it is always an interesting ohe. It was particu- 
larly so on this occasion. Here was the coal 
stored away in seemingly inexhaustible quanti- 
ties; at the mouth of the mines were the 
breakers, ready to prepare it ; down below 
stood the cars on the railroad track, into which 
it poured from the breakers by its own gravity, 
while far away were the manufactories that 
used it and the homes that were made cheerful 
by its blaze. No wonder a devout man, on a 
recent visit to these mines, as he realized the 
'goodness of God in preparing and storing away 
such vast quantities of fuel for the use of man, 
in a moment of excitement fell upon his knees, 
and, calling upon the miners and all others 
present to join him, uttered a soul-stirring 
prayer of thanksgiving to the Creator for what 
he had done for such unworthy creatures as we 
are. Such is said to have been the effect of 
the prayer, that when the good man arose he 
found every miner within hearing on his knees, 
and many of them in tears. 

On the train, and with just time enough at 
Dushbre to say good-bye to our friends Jackson 
and Martin, to whom we were so much in- 
debted, and stopping at Towanda to assise the 
board of directors in selecting a site for a new 
school house, which they badly need, we passed 
the night at Binghamton, N. Y., and reached 
Montrose Station, Susquehanna county, it 8 
A. M. Friday morning. Here we were met 
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by Prof. Sweety of the soldiers' orphan school 
at H&rfordy and driven to that institution, situ- 
ated some seven or eight miles from the sta- 
tion. The location is a good one for such a 
school ; high, healthful and beautiful. Some 
of the buildings are old, but they are sufficiently 
commodious. Without having had time to 
make anything like a careful inspection of it, 
we came away, feeling that the school is in a 
fair condition, and that such improvements as 
are needed will be made as soon as practicable 
by those who control it. We were especially 
pleased to mttt here County Superintendent 
Tilden and lady, and several citizens of the 
vicinity, who seem to take great interest in the 
orphan children. Before leaving. Prof. Sweet 
had the thoughtfulness to call together bis 
whole fiamily^ children, teachers and employees, 
and we said our word of advice and good cheer 
to them. 

2 30 p. M., again on board the train for 
Scran ton, Easton and Bethlehem. There is 
little finer scenery in Pennsylvania, or any- 
where, than that seen on the line of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Great Western railroad, 
in going from Scranton to Easton. On this occa- 
sion, as the mountains were dressed in the rich 
garb of the autumn time, we thought, as we pass- 
ed along their summit and up and down their 
slopes, that we had never seen them look more 
grand. The view of tht Blue mountains, from 
the summit or the Pocono ridge opposite, 
across the wide wooded valley, cut throagh by 
the wind and water gaps, was truly magniii 
cent and will be long remembered. We 
reached Bethlehem at 9 p. m., and, after an 
excellent supper, enjoyed a, glorious night's 
rest, and felt in the morning ready for the 
duties Saturday brought with it. 

Our visit to Bethlehem was to assist in the 
dedicatory exercises connected with the open- 
ing of a new school house. Some account of 
these is given elsewhere, and it is only proper 
to say here that at 8 a. m. we were called upon 
at our hotel by Augustus Wolle, Esq., the 
public-fpirited president of the school board 
of the borough, and invited to visit and inspect 
the new building. This done, we joined the 
procession composed of the children, the 
teachers and the school board — and a beautiful 
procession it was — marched through some of 
the principal streets, and finally assembled with 
a goodly number of citizens in the large 
hall ot the new building. We enjoyed 
exceedingly the music, the speeches, and the 
good feeling that prevailed, and performed the 
part allotted to us a< best we could. The fol- 
lowing, of a personal character, we extract 
frum the report in the Bethlehem Daily Times : 



" Among the most impressive of the exer- 
cises was the singing of the following song of 
welcome to Prof. Wickersham, composed by 
Mr. Soudcrs, and sung by a number of li ttle 
girls : 

Be welcome, Friend oi Schools, to Learning's bowers ; 

Thrice welcome thou in Bethlehem I 
Accept this little bunch of Autumn flowers, 

Love*s gift to thee, friend Wickersham ! 
CAorus : Now let us join to sing the songs of jubilee. 
With merry hearts, in Education's bowers 

free; 
In joyAil strains, our minds and hearts uni- 
ted. 
To Franklin School we welcome thee. 

From beaming eyes and joyful hearts thy presence. 

Within these halls of learning firee, 
Is hailed and cheered by thousand voices, singing 

The welcome strain, " We welcome thee !** [^CJkorms. 

And past this festive day of dedication 

Of Franklin School to God and truth, 
We*ll yield to plastic hands of education ~ 

To God and truth inscribe our youth. [Cier»i. 

** During the singing of this little song, one of 
the little girls — Miss Emily Baum — presented 
to Prof. Wickersham a most beautiful bouquet. 
The Professor most ardently appreciated this 
little token of the high esteem in which he is 
held by the girls and boys of Bethlehem, and 
expressed his intention to carry the bouquet 
with him to Harrisburg, and give it a promi- 
nent place in the rooms of the School De- 
partment in the State capitol." 

At the close of the exercises. Superintendent 
Buehrle, of Allentown, who was present, 
pressed upon us, at the instance of his board, 
a carriage ride to that flourishing town, for the 
purpose of seeing tbeir new 875,000 school 
house ; but a dinner at Mr. WoUe*s, and the 
pleasant society of the friends he had invited 
to dine with us, had stronger attractions, and 
compelled us to decline Mr. Buehrle's kind' 
proposition. Allentown, however, wi'I not be 
forgotten. 

Home at Lancaster at 8 p. m., safe and 
sound, hoping that something had been done 
for a good cause by the work of this ** week- 

on duty." 

■ • ■ 

CHICAGO, 



We have received a letter from Messrs.. 
Adams, Blackmbr & Lyon, Publishers, Chi- 
cago, 111., in substance, as follows : 

** We are burned out, but not discouraged^ 
Please state in the next issue of your School 
Journal, that we resume business at once. 
The Deceipber numbers of the National Sun 
day-school Teacher ^ the Sunday- ic bod Scholar^ 
and the Little Folks will be i^^sued, and wc 
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shall go on from that date. We are now 
manufacturing school records and blanks in 
adjoining cities, and soon shall be able to sup- 
ply all orders. The more orders we have, the 
better. As part of our mailing list was burned, 
we wish our subscribers in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere would iniorm us how many copies 
they received, and when their subscription 
expired." 

We cheerfully give our Chicago friends the 
" helping hand " they ask for j but they must 
permit us to say of them, and of the other 
business men of their wonderful city, that they 
have shown a heroism in disaster, unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Such men cannot 
be conquered. There will soon rise on the 
spot now covered with smoking ruins, a new 
Chicago, more thrifty, more beautiful, more 
.grand than the old. 



WEST CHESTER. 



OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



On Monday, the 25th of September, the 
new State Normal School at West Chester, 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies. The 
■buildings are now entirely completed, and 
seem to give universal satisfaction. The 
amount expended in the purchase of ground 
and in the erection of the buildings, is $91,- 
007.29. This does not inc ude furnishing, but 
fortunately the Board of Trustees have money 
enough in hand to pay for what is needed, and 
this institution, unlike its sister schools, will 
not have to struggle for years under a heavy 
load of debt. 

The ceremonies of the day were introduced 
bv a collation served at i p. m. The invited 
guests numbered two hundred, and the furni- 
ture of the dining room and all its appointments 
^re described by those present as being admira- 
bly adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. 

Soon after dinner, the Faculty of the school, 
:he students, the Board of Trustees, the invited 
g uests and citizens, to the number of about a 
thousand, assembled in the chapel to witness 
the exercises attending the formal opening of 
he institution. 

Upon the invitation of Rev. Wm. E. Moore, 
President of the Board of Trustees, Rev. John 
Bolton dedicated the building to God and the 
purposes of education, in a very impressive 
prayer. 

Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, gave an interesting sketch 
of the history of the enterprise. He said the 



Normal School grew out of a movement started 
by the trustees of the West Chester Academy, 
an institution which was founded in 1812, and 
at it were educated many of the leading citizens 
ot Chester county. The trustees of the 
Academy had sold their buildings, and placed 
the proceecs, abouC 830,000, in the Normal 
School fund. He gave a full exhibit of the 
money received and expended by the commit- 
tee, and closed by expressing the opinion, that 
in case the buildings should need to be en- 
larged, the same generous akd public spirited 
liberality that had erected them would furnish 
means tor the purpose. 

Addresses were then made by Rev. Wm. 
E. Moore and Prof. £. H. Cook, the Princi- 
pal, ex-Governor Pollock, Superintendents 
Eastburn, ot Bucks, Baker, of Delaware, and 
Maris of Chester, and Prof. Edward Brooks, 
of Millersville, and the exercises closed 
with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. 
Mr. Trickett. Did our space permit^ we 
would be glad to publish these addresses 
as they appear in the Chester county papers ; 
but as best showing the principles according to 
which the school will be conducted, we can- 
not omit the following extracts from the 
admirable address ot Rev. Wm. £ Moore ; 

** And now, it may be proper in accepting tbb trust on 
behalf of the Normal School, brieHy to state the pianos 
which it is proposed to administer it. We recognize the 
fact, that the Institution which begins its career to-day, 
is the successor ^ot only of the property and the franchises 
of the West Che»ter Academy, but also of its responsi- 
bilities. The Insdtution founded sixty years ago by tho^ 
now dead, has to* day but made a development. The bud 
has burst into bloom. The Academy was founded in the 
interests of liberal learning. There there were to be taught 
the classics and the sciences. There the youth oi the 
community were tu be fitted for college or for active life. 
We accept the trust, and by God*s help will carry out the 
wise and liberal plans of the fathers. The Xmtitution is 
also the beneficiary of the State, having received h-ancbiscs 
and funds for the establishment of a course of normal 
training, which thall tell fur the advancement of the com' 
mon schools. Our field is, therefore, a broad one \ oar 
look-out is equally upon the humble school-house and 
upon the stately college. Our training is to fie our pupils 
to teach and to learn. Nor do we deem the one mcom- 
patible with the other. He only can teach who has 
learped ; he only can be taught to teach who is Uught to 
learn. We hold that the very best poss.ble normal in' 
struction is that which educates, trains, develops the 
mind, and so fits its subject in the best manner at once to 
teach what he does know and to learn more. Our aim 
is culture rather than knowledge — knowledge as a means 
of education, rather than knowledge as an rnd of educa* 
don. 

But now to this end we know no short cut — no royal 
road. We have no new theories to broach — no new 
plans to try. Flaming advertisements we have seen (for 
there are quacks in teaching as there are in medicine) of 
those who propose to impart an infinite ot learning in an 
Infinitesimal of time; a science in a fortnight; a tongie 
in a month \ a whole encyclopedia in a two yean* count. 
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We follow no such models j nor do we propose to startle 
you with something novel. 

Recognizing at once the wisdom of the dead past, and 
the science of the living present, with profound faith in 
the future, it shall he our aim, by the help of God, to 
hold fast to the system of education which long centuries 
of experience hat proven to be the most effective, while 
we avail ourselves of every discovery of modern science to 
fill up the store house fitted for its reception 

With the consent, most freely given, of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Hon. J. P. Wiclcersham, 
we have made the study of the Latin for at least one 
year, obligatoiy on every candidate for t degree, even the 
lowest. We have done this for three reasons. First, it 
is among the best of all the instruments used by the teach- 
er for training and cultivating the powers of the mind ; 
fiar inducing accuracy of observation \ for exercising the 
logical faculties by its inexorable demands for regimen 
and agreement ; for cultivating the taste by its force and 
beaocj of expression. Second, it is indispensable almost 
to any thorough and accurate knowledge of our own 
tongue, enabling the learner, in the thought of Bacon, to 
survey the science of his own language from the over- 
looking heights of another. Third, it is necessary to 
enable the pupil readily to acquire a knowledge of the 
sciences. The technology and the terminology of all 
modern science is founded on the ancient languages, both 
as furnishing the most convenient and philosophical sys- 
tem of terminology, and also an approximation to a uni- 
versal scientific language. The youth who addresses 
himself to the study of any one of the sciences, and espe- 
cially, the most modern and popular, without a know- 
ledge of the meaning of the terms, and the principles 
on which they are formed, and the relations denoted by 
them, labors under an enormous and unnecessary disad- 
vantage. A competent knowledge of the structure of the 
languages, from which mainly his terms are drawn, 
would furnish a key by which easily and intelligently he 
may unlock the mysteries of science. 

With no blind devotion to the past, nor wedded to the 
classical languages for their own sake ; bu^ with a pro- 
found conviction of their surpassing value as an instru- 
ment in education, we propose to give to the classics their 
time- honored place, and by their aid, attempt the con- 
quest of the accumulated stores of learning. 

We propose thus, by the use of the languages, the 
mathematics and the sciences, to fit our pupils, and we 
believe in the best manner, for teaching in the common 
schools and making them the best; or for entering at 
once npon the active duties o{ life, or, for pursuing the 
higher courses of the classical and scientific colleges. 
Such is our aim, and by the help of God, we hope to 
realize it, and to keep pace with the rising demands of 
the age. 

As one of the constellation of normal schools, twelve 
in number, by the aid of which the commonwealth pro- 
poses to advance the standard of education in her common 
schools \ we recognize, gladly, our relation to the primary 
education of the people, and hope to be instrumental 
in making every school in this district a better school, by 
the influence direct and reflex of this institution.** 



BETHLEHEM. 



THE DEDICATION OF A ^'EW SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The dedicatory exercises connected with 
the opening of a new public school house in 
the borough ot Bethlehem, called the Franklin, 



took place on Saturday, the 30th of September. 
The Bethlehem Daily Times contains a full 
report of the proceedings, and we compile 
from it the brief account which follows : 

At 8 A. M. the pupils commenced to assem- 
ble at the old school house, and were formed 
in . procession, to the number of 600, under 
their respective teachers. The procession was 
headed by the Board of Directors, accompanied 
by State Superintendent* Wickersham, and 
marched through several of the principal 
streets* Upon arriving at the new building, 
they found a large audience in waiting.. The 
best people of Bethlehem, in all the walks of 
life, were present, to give encouragement to the 
good work that had been done. 

The building was profusely and very taste- 
fully decorated with flags, flowers and ever- 
greens. A large and imposing wreath of 
evergreens, depending in a double arch, fes- 
tooned the maio entrance of the building, and 
flags, large and small, floated gaily from over 
the doors and about the windows. Inside, 
there were garlands, wreaths, boquets, speci- 
mens of penmanship and drawing, and flags in 
rich profusion, all arranged by the skillful 
hands of the ladies connected with the school. 

The music was very fine. The Licderkranz, 
of Bethlehem, under the leadership of Prof. 
Graber, sang a number of pieces, and a pleasing 
variety was added to the entertainment by 
Prof. Souders and his class of pupils, who sang 
remarkably well. Addresses were delivered 
by the President of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Wolle, Gen. Selfridge, Rev. Isaac K. 
Loos, Rev. J. B. Rath, Dr. F. A. Fickardt, 
Bishop DeSchweinitz, and State Superintend- 
ent Wickersham. We have room only tor the 
short address of President WoIlc, and the 
beautiful form of dedication prepared and read 
by Rev. I. K. Loos, who is also a member of 
the Board. 

ADDRESS OF MR. WOLLE. 

The goal has been reached, and to-day we are met to- 
gether to dedicate this beautiful building — one worthy 
the educational fame of our borough, and, methink6,just 
such a one as this school district is entitled to have ; and, 
as Pres'dent of the School board, I extend my congratu - 
lations to the former and present members of the Build- 
ing Committee, and also congratulate the architect for 
the well designed and matured plan of construction. The 
committee had their heart in the work, and I feel, for 
one, that a great deal has been accomplished. We be- 
lieve that in the course of time all will accept and ap- 
prove of what has been done in consequence of the bene- 
fits accruing from it. The standard of the public school 
system of our country has happily advanced — and great 
credit is due to our very able and indomitable State Super- 
intendent for the great and rapid progress made in this 
regard in our State — so that now the children of all 
classes share alike its advantages ; and this spacious build- 
ing, which we feel proud of, proves that Bethlehem has 
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determined to progrets apace in the very laudable cause, 
as is evidenced in introducing sJl the improTemcnts de- 
signed for the better comfort and accommodation of oor 
children; and no one can in the future have an excuse 
for not obtaining a good education, if parents will only 
do their duty. We feel happy to see so many present 
with us this morning, and we have the good fortune to 
have such friends here to-day who can address you more 
satisfactorily than myself— to whom I now surrender the 
floor. 

FORM OF DEDICATION. 

"The Board of School Directors, now assembled with 
you, have, by the authority conferred upon them, erected 
thi* house for purposes of educationy and desire that it be 
solemnly set apart to that object. They have given it 
the name of Franklin Schooi-hiuse; and by this title 
we do now set it apart and dedicate it to the cause of 
Common School Education, in the name of God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. And may God*s 
blessing descend from heaven upon all who labor and 
learn here Amen.** 

The house is built on i large lot, which is 
10 be handsomely laid out and planted with 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. The grounds 
are enclosed with a neat and substantial iron 
feme. 

The following is a brief description of the 
house T 

Franklin Public School Building is two 
stories high, of cut stone, and covered with an 
improved French or mansard roof, and meas- 
ures 66x84 ^^^^» (torn out to oat, with wings 
extending north and souths each 16x24 ^^^^* 
The yard is 204x190 feet, and enclosed with 
a wire fence. The basement of the building 
is divided as follows : Two rooms for the jan- 
itor — size 14x18 feety one at the north and 
the other at the south side. Four base burn- 
ing hcAters — two at the south<east side, and two 
at the north-east side of the cellar ; a cistern 
under the east side of the building, 24x14 feet, 
to receive the water from the roof by a con- 
necting spout ; coal vault in the west side of 
tiie basement under the Centre street entrance. 
Tnere ate two large main entrances to the 
building, one from the <>west, facing Centre, the 
other on the east side, from the yard. Both 
suirways running through the centre of the 
building to the lecture room on the third floor. 
The first floor is divided off into 4 school 
rooms, each 28x31 ; 2 lecitation rooms, each 
14x10; and one recitation room, 14x20. 
The second floor contains 4 school rooms, 
each 28x31, and two large recitation rooms. 
On the third floor is the lecture room, 
81x63 ^^^^' ^^^^ * platform extending the en- 
tire width of the toom, and seats arranged in 
audience room style. This room is to be used 
for exercises in which the whole school will 
take part. A wardrobe is under each platform 
of the hall way, 4 on the north side of the 
hall, and 4 on the south side. 



PITTSBURGH. 



Pittsburgh dedicated, with appropriate cere- 
monies, her new high school building, on 
Friday, October 13th. The day was very 
beautiful, the arrangements made for the occa- 
sion were very complete, and everything passed 
off* in the must satisfactory manner. 

THE PROCESSION. 

A procession, headed by a body of police. 
and fornicd of the Board of Control, the several 
Ward Boards, and the children of the public 
schools, with their teachers, started at 10 
o'clock, and moved under the direction of 
Chief Marshal Ford, through some of the prin- 
cipal streets to the high school building. 
There were some five or six thousand children 
in line, bearing badges, and carrying flags and 
banners with appropriate mottoes. The pro- 
cession was accompanied by seven bands of 
music. Many thousands of citizens, fathers 
and mothers of the children, crowded the 
streets and sidewalks, or looked proudly from 
doors or windows, as the procession passed. 
It was well said that the whole formed "one 
of the most cheering and beautiful spectacles 
which the citv ever witnessed." When the 
procession reach d the high school building, 
the children were allowed to pass through it, 
and, then, marching out into the school 
grounds, they were dismissed, many of them, 
doubticss, with an increased ambition to enter 
the high school some day as students. 

THE AFTERNOON MEETING. 

At 2 P. M., the large assembly room of 
the high school was well filled with an intel- 
ligent audience, brought together to witness 
the dedicatory exercises. The pupils of the 
high school, some three hundred in number, 
occupied the galleries. On the platform sat 
the Board of Control, Ward Directors, speak- 
ers and prominent teachers and citizens. The 
hall was beautifully decorated with evergreens. 
Most excellent music was furnished by the 
Pittsburgh Quartette Club. Mr. Wilson, 
President of the Board of Control, presided. 
Rev. Mr. Montgomery offered prayer. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. Bunt, 
Moore, Dr. Jillson, the newly elected Princi- 
pal of the school, Rev. Mr. Sands, Dr. Cov- 
ert, and others. 

EVENING EXERCISES. 

The exercises were continued in the evening 
before a very large audience. Mr. Craig, of 
the Board of Control, introduced the several 
speakers. These were United States District 
Attorney Swope, State Superintendent Wicker- 
sham, President Colder, of the Agricultural 
College, and Messrs. Miller, Luckey, and 
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Others. The addresses were attentively lis- 
tencd tOy and frequently applauded, and were 
interspersed with very fine music by ihe club. 
The doxology was sung in conclusion. 

THE BUILDING. 

The High School building stands on Pros- 
pect Hill, and overlooks the busy city. The 
grounds are about a half an acre in size, and 
have been enclosed and artistically laid out, 
and they will be ornamented with trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers. A large and beautiful foun- 
tain has been placed in the yard, near the en- 
trance. 

The building itself is very large and hand- 
some. It cost 8170,000, and it is only just to 
say that it has no equal, all things considered, 
in the State. On the first floor, there is a very 
handsome and; well arranged room for the Board 
of Control ; adjoining it, across the hall, are 
the rooms, fitted up with excellent taste, of 
the City Superintendent and the Secretary of 
the Board. The Janitor also has rooms on this 
floor. On the floors above are the recitation- 
rooms, the laboratory, the room for graphical 
exercises, the faculty-room, clothes-rooms, 
wash-rooms, &c. The Assembly Hall or Chapel 
occupies the upper story, and, including the 
galleries, will probably seat a thousand persons. 
The whole building is constructed in the best 
manner and is admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose. It is heated with steam, and well venti- 
lated. 

HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL. 

The Pittsburgh High School was established 
in 1855. From the first the project of estab- 
lishing such a school met with very determined 
and bitter opposition, which, though not strong 
enough to defeat it entirely, forced the school 
into some small, unsuitable rooms in Smith, 
field street, and limited the Faculty to two 
teachers, in addition to Professor McGowan, 
who was selected as the first principal. Prof. 
McGowan was succeeded by Prof. Philetus 
Dean, who labored very hard for years to make 
the school what it ought to be and to give it 
that place in public confidence which he felt it 
should occupy. Under his administration the 
school flourished, and, in 1868, it was moved 
to more commodious quarters in a building on 
Third street. In September, 1 869, the corner 
stone of the new building on Prospect Hill, 
was laid, and now, amidst general rejoicing, 
school is opened in it. The school has had to 
fight a severe battle, but it has now won a 
proud victory. No institution in the whole 
community has a brighter future before it, and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that those who 
have built it up will make it a grand success. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Teachers' 
Institute of Philadelphia was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, September 14th, the session 
continuing for over three hours, with a large 
attendance of members. It will be seen by 
the following address, delivered by Mr. Fred- 
erick F. Christine, and by the accompanying 
preamble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, that measures have been inau- 
gurated, even thus far in advance, to aid the 
Executive Committee of the State Teachers* 
Association in preparing for the next annual 
meeting to be held in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Christine said : 

Mr. PftuiDKNT : It it probably known to the mem* 
ben of the Institute that the State Teacheia* Association 
held its usual annual meeting at Williamsport, commenc- 
ing on Tuesday morning, August 8 th, and continuing until 
the succeeding Thursday afternoon . It may not, however, 
b« ge'jerally known that very few of the teachers in the 
public schools of Philadelphia have, until the past couple 
of years, taken an interest in the meetings of the Sute 
Association, and that this inexcusable neglect has led 
m^ny of the earnest and intelligent educaton scattered 
throughout our commonwealth to form an injurious esti- 
mate of Philadelphia teachers. 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association has oc- 
cupied so advanced a position upon all the educational 
issues of the past fifteen years, and it has been so instru- 
mental in shaping and securing wise legislation in behalf 
of the public school interests of the whole State, that 
any lack of interest in its deliberations hu been highly 
damaging to the reputation of a teacher, whether located 
in an obscure hamlet or village, or in so large and so in- 
telligent a city as Philadelphia. 

And thus it has happened, that, although the public 
schools of this city have enjoyed a deservedly good repu- 
tation, it has been a source of surprise to many, who have 
little or no acquaintance with Philadelphia teachers, that 
the schools can really be so excellent, when so little in- 
terest is exhibited by the teachers in the great educational 
questions of the day. 

An effort was made last year, in some degree, to dis- 
prl this erroneous impression, by an unusually large at- 
tendance of Philadelphia teachers at the annual meeting 
of the Sute Association held at Lancaster. Little active 
participation in the deliberations took place, however, 
owing to a desire to study the workings of the Associa- 
tion before engaging in its debates. 

This ye^r the number in attendance from Philadel- 
phia was unusually large, and a marked improvement in 
the activity of the delegation was observable. 

An excellent report of the proceedings appears in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for September, and I am 
confident it would well repay teachers who do not take 
that excellent periodical to procure this month's num- 
ber, and carefully read its contents. 

Those of us who were present at Williamsport, con- 
sider that the time has arrived when an annual meeting 
of the State Association ought to be held in Philadel- 
phia, and, accordingly, we pressed the claims of our city 
so successfully as to have the vote decided in our favor. 

It ought to be distinctly understood by the Philadel- 
phia teachers, that the members of the State Association 
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bear their own expenses, but that local committees secure 
a reduction in hotel rates. The meeting will be held in 
August, the time of our vacation ; but an occasion of so 
much interest and importance should secure, even at that 
time of year, a very large attendance of Philadelphia 
teachers. The State Association can, by its influence, 
materially aid us in many respects, and it will be a re- 
flection upon the teachers in this city, if they do not se- 
cure, by their presence, an increased interest in the ses- 
sions of the next annual meeting of the State Associa - 
don. 

Each member from our city was highly delighted with 
the meeting at Williamsport, and, I am sute, we were 
all greatly benefitted by its deliberations. 

The Executive Committee desire to make the annual 
meeting to be held in Philadelphia the grandest and the 
most successful in the history of the State Association. 
Will you, my. fellow > teachers, contribute something to- 
ward so desirable a result? It has occurred to me that 
the Executive Committee of the State Association will 
be greatly encouraged in their efforts for the next annual 
meeting, if they can have the assurance that the action 
of the annual meeting in selecting Philadelphia as the 
location for the next annual gathering, was cheerfully, 
enthusiastically and fully indorsed by the teachers in the 
,jublic schools of Philadelphia. 

Measures will be inaugurated by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Institute, and also in the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in Councils, whereby it is hoped the comfort 
and convenience of the members of the State Associa- 
tion will be secured. But these are not alone desirable. 
What will be most needed can be best supplied by the 
active sympathy and the hearty co-operation of the teach- 
ers of this city. These assuredy all other wants will be 
amply met. 

A majority of the members of the Executive Committee 
of the State Association have expressed a desire that at 
their meeting for arranging the programme for the annual 
meeting which will occur at Harrisburg in December 
next, a committee of teachers from Philadelphia shall 
meet them for conference. It is highly important that 
this committee shall be appointed to aid the Executive 
Committee in securing a hall, effecting a reduction in 
h9tel rates, and in all other matters properly falling to 
the care and courtesy of a local committee. 

I now desire to offer the following preamble and reso- 
lutions : 

Wherxas, The Pennsylvania State Teachers* Associa- 
tion has selected Philadelphia as the location for the 
annual meeting, to be held in August, 1S72; and 

Whxrxas, The belief is entertained that an assurance 
.of the great satisfaction with which the teachers in the 
public schools of Philadelphia have hailed the selection 
of their city for the next annual gathering of the State 
Association may be a source of gratification to the mem- 
bers of the Sute Association generally, but especially that 
such an expression of sentiment may be an assurance 
to the Executive Committee that their efforts tn behalf 
of the next annual meeting will be properly supported by 
the teachers of Philadelphia, therefore, 

Resolvedj That the Teachers* Institute of Philadel- 
phia indorse with great satisfaction the action of the 
State Teachers* Association in selecting Philadelphia for 
its next annual meeting. 

Resolvtii, That this Institute will cheerfully and- 
promptly co-operate with the Executive Committee of 
the State Association in every effort to secure the com- 
fort, pleasure and profit of the members of the Associa- 
tion during their sojourn in Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That to secure for the above named com- 
mittee the full co-operation of this Institute, and of 



such teachers in Philadelphia and vicinity as may not be 
amongit its memb«!rs, as well as the friends of school 
in all the walks of life, a committee of five be appelated 
to proceed to Harrisburg in December next, to confer with 
the Executive Committee of the State AssociatioBy and 
report the result of their deliberations to the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute in February next. 

Reulvedy That a similar committee be appointed to 
secure through the Board of Education an appropriation 
from Councils to defray the necessary expenses of the 
next annual meeting of the State Teachers* Association. 

The preamble and resolutions having been 
unanimously adopted, the President appointed 
as the committee to confer with the Executive 
Committee of the State Association, Frederick 
F. Christine, George W. Schock. James C. 
Sickel, Edward Gideon and Edgar A. Singer, 

A meeting has since been held, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Christine, the chairmanship of 
the committee has been conferred upon Mr. 
James C. Sickel. 

MEETING IN OCTOBER. 

The first meeting of the Institute for the 
month of October was held on Friday evening, 
October 6th, in the Central high school, and 
notwithstanding the unpleasant weather, it was 
largely attended. 

The exercises of the evening were is fol- 
lows : 

An essay on " Our Institute,** by Mr. E. 
A. Singer, in which he gave an outline of the 
past history of the Institute and sketched a 
plan for its wider usefulness. 

Mr. Watson read an essay by *' a lady," en- 
titled "Ariadne." The reading of this essay was 
followed by a very spirited debate on the " Co- 
education of the Sexes.** The affirxnative was 
maintained by Prof. Corliss, and Messrs. Chris- 
tine and Parker, and the negative, Mr. Stout 
and Prof. Stuart. 

The exercises throughout were interspersed 
with very fine music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

EXCURSION TO THE PARK. 

The readers of the Journal will remem- 
ber our account one year ago of " 60,000 
children at play/' Philadelphia has re- 
peated the experiment. On Friday, Septem- 
ber 29ih, all her public schools were closed, 
and the children enjoyed a grand holiday. 
It is said that the children and their friends 
who spent the day in the Park, numbered full 
80,000. The following communication giv- 
ing some of the details of the excursion, and 
mildly criticising its management, is from the 
pen of a gentleman prominently connected 
with the Philadelphia schools. 

On Friday, Sept. 29, the annual excursion of the school 
children of Philadelphia to the Park took place. This 
was the third. The first was a << nutting ** frolic. Last 
year there was no crop of nuts, but the excursion still 
bore the name ; this year a few were obtained. 
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The trip had been arranged for Friday, the 15th, two 
weeks earlier, or in case of bad weather, for the follow- 
lag Monday. Friday was a very wet day, and postpone- 
ment was incviuble. On Saturday a notice appeared in 
the newspapers, defeiring the excursiun until the 29tb. 
Many children and parents, not seeing the notice, and 
not hearing from their teachers because Saturday is a diet 
M«, went on Monday. 

The day finally fixed was not very fine ; a cold north- 
west wind was blowing, with passing clouds, but there was 
no need for farther postponement, and large numbers of 
children, with parents and friends, were on the ground. 
Probably one>thtrd to one-half of the 85,000 pupils of 
the public schools were on the ground, at Sweet Brier, 
George's Hill, Landsdown Valley, Chamouni, and Bel- 
mont. Bands of music were stationed at George's Hill 
and at Belmont ; both at the latter place after 3 p. m. 
Of course, the interest centred there. In the afteinoon, 
many came in cariiagea, in addition to the usual hundreds 
of ^Tehides, making a lively scene at the favorite resorts. 
Although it was a pleasant day for many, it wu not 
wdl managed, or, more correctly, it was not managed at 
all. A committee of the Board of Public Education 
were appointed before the vacation, and it arranged, as 
before, for the Reading and Pennsylvania railroads to take 
all comers at ten cents for the excursion. The an- 
ayuncementt were insuflident, and, being adver- 
tised, were not seen by many. The Secdonal Boards 
of Directors were not brought into the movement, 
as two years ago, and they took little or no interest. .The 
schools are so separated in interest, that there was no 
common action, and teachers generally avoided organizing 
their schools for the trip, and going with their pupils. 

. T^^ curse of Philadelphia schools— division and sub> 
* division in governing powers — showed itself in this as in 
more serious matters. 

For large portions of the city, the railroad depots were 
so distant as to need a long walk through the streets, or 
one or fwc -rides in the street cars, in going to and return- 
ing from them. An addition of 28 cents for an adult, 
or 16 cents for a child, to the 10 cents by railroad, makes 
the cost of transportation too great. 

It is to be hoped that the next time all may be con- 
centrated at one point, say in the East Park, near enough 
to be reached from the street cars, thus costing children 
and adults respectively but 8 cents and 14 cents for both 
ways, from even the extreme southeastern part of the 
city. 

PENMANSHIP. 



The offer of a handsome gold medal, which 
was made a year ago by Prof. Montgomery 
for best results in penmanship, was the means 
of awakening increased interest in the branch. 
The recipient of the medal is a master Lei- 
tenberger, aged 13 years, of Mahanoy City, 
Schuylkill county. The results from this offer 
have been so satisfactory, that a similar gold 
medal will be awarded to that pupil who will 
make the greatest improvement during the pres- 
ent year. Let the teachers of a county take 
a specimen of each pupil's penmanship at the 
commencement of the school term, and another 
at the close of it. The specimens should have 
upon them the date, name, and age of the pu- 
pil. Each teacher will forward the best to a 



committee in the county, who will examine 
all specimens, transmitting those which indi- 
cate the most satisfactory results to Prof. M. 
All specimens should be forwarded to him by 
April 1st, 1872 Every county in the State 
should take advantage of this offer, and use it to 
stimulate its pupils to take still greater interest 
in the subject of penmanship. 
Miilersvilie, Oct,, $tb, 1871. 



In connection with the above, we copy the 
following from the Mabanoy Gazette of the 
30 th ult : 

Thx Mxdal PaxszNTATioN. — The Montgomery Prize 
Medal was presented to Master Charles H. l«eitenberger, 
by Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superintendent, at Mr. O. 
C. TiflTany^s school-room, on Spruce street, on Wednes- 
day afternoon last. Among the many good things said 
by Mr. Newlin on this happy occasion, he remaiked that 
it afforded him a great deal of pleasure to perform the 
pleasant duty of making this presentation ; that he 
hoped the recipient*8 success in obtaining this beautiful 
and valuable medal would serve as an incentive to sdll 
greater exertions in the future; that it was an honor 
alike to him, his teacher, to Mahanoy City, and Schuyl- 
kill county ; and that we all, no doubt, felt a peculiar 
pride that a pupil of Schuylkill county had won the prize 
contended for by over a thousand pupils in this State. 
He stated that Prof. Montgomery proposes to present a 
similar medal to the pupil making the greatest improve- 
ment in penmanship during the coming winter ; and that 
pupils in other parts of the county, encouraged by the 
success of Master Leitenberger, were already preparing to 
compete for the next prize. 

The medal was received on behalf of Master Leiten- 
berger by his teacher, Mr. O. C. Tiffany, in a few ap- 
propriate remarks. He said, that, on behalf of the re- 
cipient, he wished to return his sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to Prof. Montgomery for this beautiful prize, and 
that he should ever cherish the giver in his most sacred 
remembrance. He remarked that while Master Charles 
had been successful in winning this valuable medal, it 
had not been obtained without an effort on his part, for 
he had labored faithfully both early and late, and he now 
had the proud satisfaction of knowing that his labors 
have not been in vain. Mr. T. took occassion to say, in 
conclusion, that several of his pupils, encouraged by the 
success of one o( their number in obtaining this prize, 
intend to enter the Ibt of competitors for the next one, 
ever remembering that "labor conquers everything.** 

The medal is of solid gold, and contains the following 
inscription: "To Charles H. Leitenberger, Schuylkill 
county, for the best penmanship ** On the reverse side. 

Presented by J. V. Montgomery, Millersville, Pa. 
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LIFE AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 



York, — The board of directors of the bor- 
ough of York, have just issued their report for 
the past year. It is well prepared and neatly 
printed. It contains the names of the. officers 
and members of the board of directors ; a list 
of "special visitors," a new and admirable 
feature in our school affiiirs ; the board of in- 
I structors, including superintendent and teach- 
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ers ; the report of the borough superintendent, 
Wm. H. Shelley ; the graded course of study 
adopted for the schools, and the school regula* 
tions, in which are defined the order of pro- 
ceedings by the board, and the duties of the 
superintendent, teachers and pupils. 

The course of study adopted is one of the 
best that we have seen. 

We make the following extracts from the 
terse report ot Superintendent Shelley : 

During the year seventy one pupils, having successfully 
passed the required examinations, were admitted to the 
high schocl. Several of these remained but a short time 
and a few others, by reason of sickness, withdrew before 
the close of the year. The average attendance was 93 
percent., showing commendable interest in the pupils, 
and the year closed with 57 on the roll. All of these 
, were examined on the first year*s studies, and many of 
them advanced to the second year. These examinations 
were attended by many patrons and friends, who showed 
their appreciation of the work accomplished, by their 
marked attention throughout. As to all the public exer- 
cises, we are willing that those who attended should pro- 
n'kunce their judgment upon the merits of the perform- 
ances. 

The philosophical apparatus and the books furnished 
for the library during the year have been carefully used, 
and are in a good state of preservation. There is need 
of an increase in philosophical and chemical apparatus 
during the coming year, and it is to be hoped that the 
liberality of the board will be jet further extended until 
means shall be provided fully to illustrate the natural 
sciences, and thus render the study of them doubly inter- 
esting and attractive to the students. 

A nucleus of a good mineralogical cabinet is already 
on hand. Many valuable specimens have been contributed 
by fi lends of the school, to whom, in behalf of the en- 
terprise, we tender our thanks. Some rare botanical 
specimens have also been donited. These gifts are care- 
fully preserved in cases provided for the purpose. After 
more commodious rooms are obtained a department of 
Natural History will be organized which will contribute 
addition il interest to the school. 

Cameron County. — Superintendent John- 
son has been again at work, holding ''mass'* 
educational meetings, in different parts of his 
plucky little county. 

Here is what a Cameron county paper says 
of them and him : 

The series of educational meetings recently held through- 
out the county, under the superintendence of our worthy 
and energetic superintendent, J. B. Johnson, Esq., are 
reported to have been remarkably successful. Professor . 
Shumaker, who spoke and s^ng at each of them, seems 
to have taken his hearers* hearts and heads by storm, as 
we hear him spoken of in the highest terms by every- 
body who had the pleasure of hearing him. 

Previous to the election of Supt. Johnson to that office, 
we had but very few lectures or educational meetings of^ 
any kind in the county ; our people were nearly deprived 
of all intellectual food, except what they could get from 
books, magazines and papers ; but since he assumed the 
duties of the oflice, he has provided them with a long 
series of entertainments by the most eminent lecturers, 
elocutionists, &c , among whose names we notice those 
of Prof. F. A. Allen, J. A. Cooper, J. V, Montgomery, 
J. H. Shumaker, C. W. Sanden, W. W. Woodruff, 
H. S. Joacs. J. G. Townsend, H. Houck, Hon. J. P. 



Wickersham, Hon. C. R. Coburn, A. H. Chase, Esq , 
Wm. M. Bretlin, Esq., Mrs. Anna T. Randall, all of 
whom were brought here at great trouble and expense 
by Mr. Johnson, for the sole purpose of creating an in- 
terest among the people in educational matters, and we 
are pleased to see that he has been well repaid for his 
trouble. The people have become awakened to the im- 
portance of improvement in the district schools through- 
out the county ; the b^nt teachers are sought af xr, Aigher 
wages are paid, school houses are improred and made 
pleasanter and more attractive, and modern improvements 
in the methods of teaching are adopted. la a very short 
time the beneficial results must be seen and acknowU 
edged by all, for the scholars cannot but improve under 
such an improved state of affairs, both morally and intel- 
lectually. 

Blossburg. — Mr. H. M. Beeles, Principal 
of the public schools of Blossburg, Tioga 
county, seems to be doing a good work. He 
writes us that a year ago, ** There was no pu- 
pil in the schools, who could perform correctl/ 
all the operations in fractions, and not more than 
six out of three hundred who could read well 
enough to be in a class higher than an ordinary 
Third Reader; that grammar was not studied 
to any extent in the schools, and that physical 
geography, history, physiology or philosophy 
were not studied at all.'* 

Six months ago, Mr. Beeles, with the con- 
sent of the directors, graded the school, intro- 
duced new studies and new rules, and is now 
making fair headway. He has secured, in 
good degree, the co-operation of parents, and 
persons are beginning to send to the school 
who previously thought it not worth patro* 
nizing, and sent their children away from 
home to school. 

If a good school can be built up' in a mining 
town like Blossburg, the same can be done in 
all localities. 



Personal. 



Mr. a. F. Hostetter, lately Principal of 
the High School at Millersburg, Dauphin coun- 
ty, has been elected Principal of the High 
School of Altoona. Salary $1,000. Mr. Hos- 
tetter is a graduate of the Normal School at 
Millersville. 



Prof. B. C. Jillson has been elected Prin. 
cipal of the High School at Pittsburgh, left va- 
cant by the death of Prof. Dean, at a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. 

The Professorship of Mathematics at 
Mansfield Normal School, left vacant by the 
recent death of Prof. Jones, is temporarily 
filled by Mr. F. M. Smith, a graduate of the 
class oi 1871. 
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Mrs. Maria J. Swart, of Bradford county, 
now fills the position of Preceptress at Mans- 
field. 



Prop. H. D. Walker has been elected 
Principal of Madison Academy which is to be 
re- opened as the " Waverly Normal School." 

Corrcction. — Samuel Brech (not Back) of 
Philadelphia, was the person mentioned by 
Mr. Hickok, at Williamsport (see September 
number, page 75) as one of the fathers of our 
common-school system. 



•OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

We have received a goodly number of new sub- 
scribers recently, and the renewals of those whose term 
of subscription is expiring, are highly gratifying. Direc- 
tors, also, are subscribing freely. Our readers will please 
bear in mind that, as stated in the prospectus found else- 
where, subscriptions may date from July, October, Jan- 
uary, or April,' as desired ; also, that the Journal is 
always discontinued when the time for which it has been 
paid has expired. Our thanks are due to County Super- 
intendent E. J. Young, of Lehigh, for a handsome list of 
sixty- eig At names; as well as to County Superintendents 
Wm. Moyer, of Snyder, Wm. C. Tilden, of Susque- 
hanna, ^m. A. Lindsey, of Cumberland, J. B. Holland, 
of Blair, Jas. A Lowry, of Jeflerson, Samuel Gelwix, of 
Franklin, Geo. W. Lloyd, of Juniata, H. B. Eastburn, 
of Bucks, D. F. Tussey, of Huntingdon, and others, for 
generous additions to our mailing lists. We welcome 
gladly old friends and new — but, u is natural, the old 
Dave our warmest greeting. 



CENTRE COUNTY TO THE FRONT. 



Last month we acknowledged the receipt of a list of 
Fifty-six names from County Superintendent R. M. 
Magee, of Centre County. We take pleasure in credit- 
ing Mr. M. with an additional list of Skvknty-xight 
names mailed us October a6th, with the remark that the 
number of subscribers can still be increased in his county. 
He says, " The names found herewith have been taken at 
my examinations which closed yesterday. I wish every 
teacher to become a subscriber who has not by other 
means the regular reading of The Journal. With us, 
teachers who do not read educational periodicals, are re- 
garded as lacking in professional seal. I am happy to 
be able to state that our teachers are, generally, prepared 
for considerable advancement in the standard of educa- 
tion. Teaching here is regirded as a science, and the 
day is past when any one, without special preparation, is 
considered fit to teach. I have adhered to the * topical * 
plan, practiced for a number of yean at my examinations, 
and (ind our teachers gradually becoming able to present 
subjects in a form properly classified and arranged for 
discussion. The supply of good teachers will again, how- 
evcr| fall short of the demand. The time for the genH 
eral opening of our schools is at hand, and not all, as yet, 
supplied with teachers. The following districts have 
already opened their schools : Bellefonte, Philipsburg, 
Milesburg, Walker, Taylor, Farmer's Mills. I trust I 
shall be able to send you another list of subscribers ere 
long, for I intend to make an earnest effort to get all out 
directors also to take it.** 



MARRIED. 

SupZRiNTENDBNT Shelley, of York borough. Superin- 
tendent Lehman, of Lebanon, and Chief Clerk Paul, of 
the Orphan School Department, have all been married 
within the last month, thus doubling the usefulness of 
previously efficient officers. 



Official Department. 



DiPAJlTMZNT or CoMMOJf SCHOOLS, 1 

HARftisBURG, November, 1871. j 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 



NAMXS. 



806 Hannah Mahaffey 

807 Rebecca £. ICremer... 

808 Christiana Johnston... 

809IG. D. W. Layton 

8iO|James T. Sum 



AKStOKNCB. 



Jersey Shore, Lycoming co. 

Lebanon, Lebanon ** 

Candor, Washington *' 

Dingmans, Pike " 

Womelsdorf, Berks <* 



TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Superintendents will not be surprised to find 
their reports, as printed in the Annus! Report 
of this Department, shortened, and« perhaps, 
marred thereby, when they remember that the 
limits prescribed for their reports this year, 
and the announcement published in the official 
department of the School Journal was ^vi 
pages. 



If Superintendents will send in their Insti- 
tute reports promptly, they will be noticed in 
this department of the Journal. A page or 
more of space will be devoted to that object 
during the campaign. 

• ♦ 

INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 

Edwin J. Houston, Professor of Physical 
Geography and Physics in the Boys* Central 
High School of Philadelphia, is prepared with 
suitable apparatus to deliver, during the 
Christmas holidays, a few brilliantly illustra- 
ted lectures before County Teachers' Institutes. 

Rev. Joseph Waugh, of the Hollidaysburg 
Seminary, will make a limited number of en- 
gagements to give instruction at Institutes. 

Prof. N. C. SheaflFer, Acting Principal, and 
several members of the faculty of the Kutz- 
town State Normal School, are willing to give 
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instruction at Institutes^ in the vicinity ot the 
institution. This shows the right spirit. 
Kutztown is again fully alive. 



INSTITUTES. 



Qearfield, 


Clearfield, 


Oct. 


23. 


Delaware, 


Media, 


a 


»3- 


Bucks, 


Doylestown, 


« 


23. 


Crawford, 


Hydetown, 


u 


»3- 


Mercer, 


Greenville, 


C( 


»3- 


Lawrence, 


New Castle, 


(i 


30. 


Chester, 


West Chester, 


« 


SO- 


Cumberland, 


Carlisle, 


u 


SO. 


Budcr, 


Butler, 


ti 


H^' 


Wyoming, 


Tunkbannock, 


u 


30. 


Clarion, 


Clarion, 


Nov. 


6. 


Jefferson, 


Brookville, 


«< 


6. 


Montgomery, 


Norristown, 


« 


6. 


Berks, 


Reading, 


(( 


6. 


Erie 


North- East, 


« 


6. 


Venango, 


Rouseville, 


c< 


6. 


SchuylkiU, 


Tamaqua, 


<( 


7. 


Lancaster, 


Lancaster, 


l« 


M- 


Wayne, 


Honetdale, 


(( 


20. 


Carbon, 


Mauch Chunk, 


(i 


27. 


Franklin, 


Chambersburg, 


l( 


17. 


Mifflin, 


Lewistown, 


it 


27. 


Cameron, 


Emporium, 


C( 


28. 


Lycoming, 


Hughes ville, 


Dec. 


18. 


Greene, 


Waynesburg, 


i( 


»S- 


Perry, 


New Bloomfield, 


tt 


as- 


Snyder, 


Selins Grove, 


u 


26. 


Northampton, 


Bethlehem, ^ 


it 


26. 


Armstrong, 


Kittanning, 


Jan I, I 
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NOTES OF THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



Institutes have been held in a number of 
counties, but we have received official reports 
from but two, McKean and Susquehanna. If 
the reports shall be sent in promptly, it is our 
purpose to notice all as held. 

McKean. — The first Institute for the cur- 
rent year was held in Smethport, McKean 
County, August 2zd. We make the following 
extracts from the Superintendent's report : The 
whole number of teachers in attendance, fifty- 
three ; and the largest number of specfators 
present at one time, two hundred. The in- 
structors and lecturers were Prof. F. A. Allen, 
Rev. C. Cornforth, and Mr. H. F. Barbour. 

Susf^UEHANNA. — Superintendent Tilden, of 
Susquehanna county, reports the following 
items concerning his Institute : The meeting 
was held at Susquehanna Depot, and was at- 
tended by one hundred and six teachers, and 
one hundred and fifty spectators. The princi- 
pal work was done by Prof. F. A. Allen, W. 
N. Hull, and the County Superintendent. An 
essay on School Apparatus was read by Miss 
Ellen E. Webb. 



THE RIGHT TO BORROW MONEY. 

The late Legislature authorized the follow- 
ing school districts to borrow money, for the 
purpose of building school-houses, in sums as 
given below : 

Eighth Ward, city of Allegheny $30,000 

Sixth « «« " 20,000 

Third « « « ^ 6o,ooo 

Altoona city 50,000 

Bellefonte boro*. Centre co 20,000 

Bethlehem boro*, Northampton co 30,000 

Centreville, Crawford co 1*500 

East Brady boro*. Clarion co.,,,, St^oo 

Frankfort Springs boro*, Beaver co 2,000 

Franklin city, Venango co 40,000 

Gibsonburg boro*, Loxeme co.. «.. 10,000 

Harrisburg city, Dauphin co. 50,000 

Hyde Park city, Luzerne co 8,000 

Irwin boro*, Westmoreland co I3|000 

Knoxville boro*, Tioga co 3>ooo 

Lebanon boro*, Lebanon co.. 20,000 

Ligonier township, Westmoreland co 700 

Madison township, Luzerne co. .m**...** 3tOoo 

Mahanoy city, Schuylkill co 15,000 

Millenburg boro*, Dauphin co 10,000 

Mount Morris (Ind.), Greene co.... 2,000 

Mount Union boro', Huntingdon co ^ 3iOOO 

Mount Washington boro*, Allegheny co 10,000 

Neville township, Allegheny co......... 1,000 

New Galilee boro*, Beaver co i»5oo 

Newtown boro,* Backs county , 5iOO0 

Liberty district, city of Pittsburgh 50,000 

Peebles lub-district, city of Pittsburgh...... 28,000 

Springfield district, city of Pittsburgh 50,000 

Pictston boro*, Luzerne CO 5f000 

Plains township, Luzerne co ^ 10,000 

Plymouth boro*, Luzerne co 5iOOO 

Porter township, Schuylkill CO 4^000 

Ross township, Allegheny co. 3tOOO 

Salem township, Luzerne co. 6,000 

Sheakleyville (Ind.), Mercer co 5iOOO 

Shenandoah boro*, Schuylkill co 15,000 

Smithfield township, Bradford co 3,000 

Madison township, Luzerne co 3iOO0 

South Pittsburgh boro* Allegheny co 30,000 

Springville boro*, Chester co..... 10,000 

Strasburg boro*, Lancuter co ^iS^o 

Titusville city, Crawford CO I5)000 

Union township, Allegheny co 10,000 

West Indiana boro*, Indiana CO 7»ooo 

West Nicholson (Ind.), Wyoming co i>500 

Wilmington township, Lawrence co 2,000 

Easton boro*, Northampton co«...., 100,000 

Long Beach (Ind.), Lycoming co 1,000 

St. Clair boro*, Schuylkill co zo,ooo 

$788,700 



STATISTICAL TABLE. 



The statistical table, presented herewith, is 
made up from the monthly reports of the 
county, city and borough superintendents, and 
presents in a compact form the work done by 
these officers. The attention of directors and 
citizens is respectfully called to it. They can 
scarcely fail to find it of interest. 



STATISTICAL TABLE mtie op from the UoDtblj B«por*» of CooDty Boperlntendenla, tor th» jew •ndlng J 



COUNTIEa. 



AlMutown Ultj__ 
AimNrODg _ _ 



£rl« Uiy— 
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For the sake of comparison^ the totals for 
last year are given in connection with those of 
this year. In almost all respects, there is im- 
provement, and we are safe in saying that more 
educational wock has been done in Pennsylvania 
in the year 1871, than in any preceding year. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 

Adams. — By the ist of October, 58 female and 61 
male teachen were employed ; the grade of these cer- 
tiAcated this year is an improvement upon the preceding 
year. Nearly all the examinations have been attended 
by full boards oi directors. They have also been largely 
attended by citizens. The County Superintendent pub- 
lishes each week, in the county papers, a list oi teachers 
elected, and other items of interest. 43 pupils were in 
attendance during the fall session of the Normal Insti- 
tute. The examination at the close of the term contin- 
ued through three days. Eleven new school houses have 
been erected. 

BsAvsa. — The directors of Greene township have 
completed two substantial school buildings. This dis- 
trict is making commendable progress in school matters. 

Bkrks. — The examinations of teachers were very well 
attended by directors. There is a very general improve- 
ment in the qualifications of teachers, especially in the 
Theory of Teaching. In some of the districts the direc- 
tors have wisely determined to lengthen the school term. 

Bucks. — Upper Wakefield school board appointed Sep- 
tember 16, as the time for holding an educational pic-nic 
and mass meeting. The design was to bring out the 
people of the district to witness exercises by the several 
schools, furnishing recreation to all parties, and stimulat- 
ing public interest in educational work. As the day 
proved inclement, the attendance was not as large as had 
been .expected. The schools were all present, however, 
and creditably rendered their respective parts. The board 
deserves thanks for retting an example which, properly 
followed, can be made to do much effective service. The 
Richland board has taken a step in the right direction by 
grading the salaries of teachers, and increasing the salary 
of the highest grade twenty per cent, over the amount 
paid heretofore. This subject is attracting much a*ten- 
tion, and it is hoped will result, ere long, in a general ad- 
vanced movement. 

Cambria. — The schools open for the present term 
under favorable auspices. A number of the districts 
have lengthened the school term, and in nearly all the 
districts the wages have advanced from five to ten dol- 
lars per month. It was found necessary to reject twenty- 
four per cent, of the applicants for certificates. Teachers 
are scarce. 

Cbntrk. — During the sessions of the County Normal 
School, educational meetings were held from one to three 
times a week, at which there were literary exercises of 
various kinds, talks on the educational topics of the day, 
etc. These meetings were well attended by the people 
for miles around, and have their influence all over the 
country. Since the close of the Normal School, Septem- 
ber 21, the Superintendent has been engaged in holding 
teachers* examinations. None are licensed to teach who 
have not studied *' Theory of Teaching,** and who can- 
not undergo an examination on the same, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, none who have not professional interest enough 
to be friendly to all . educational agencies, and are not 
readers of the Journal^ and other educational periodicals. 



Chestxr. — In. many districts, directors find difficulty 
in securing good teachers, as the inducements held out in 
other places are so much greater. About a dozen of the 
very best teachers have left the county lately, because q^ 
better salaries and longer terms elsewhere. The directors 
of West Bradford have recently lefurnished two of their 
school houses with good modern desks. The school 
board of London Orove are about to establish a graded 
school at East Grove. A night school has been opened 
at Pennington ville. Coatesville and Springville have 
each opened another primary school. 

Clinton. — In making his report for the month (A 
August, Prof. A. D. Rowe, the County Superintendent, 
writes : '* The present month closes my official connec- 
tion with the public schools oi the county, aadJt is with 
feelings oi regret, in some respects, that I sever that 
connection. The kindness of our citizens and school 
officers, as well as oi the officers of the School Depart- 
ment, has placed me under lasting obligations to all.** 

TxPFXRsoN. — Educational interests are advancing in 
this county in various ways. Twelve new school houses 
are being erected this season, to supply the place of as 
many old ones. Winslow district has increased the 
length of the school term, which was hitherto only four 
months to five months. We hope that others will fol- 
low the good example. Many of those intending to 
teach here, spent the summer in attending school. A 
greater numbier of vrell qualified teachers is needed. As 
tar as examinations have been held, teachers are scarce. 
Salaries are advanced in some districts, and some are 
graded according to qualification as shown by the grade 
of certificate. It is hoped that all will adopt this method 
of grading salaries. 

Juniata. — There is a very creditable improvement in 
the average grade of certificates over last }ear. 

Lawrxncb. — Teachers* examinations were well attend- 
ed by directors — in most districts the whole board was 
present A respectable number of citizens also attended, 
and a good degree of interest was manificsted in the work. 
The board of directors of the Second Ward, New Cas- 
tle, has opened a new school room for their advanced 
grade of pupils. This is intended to be a high school. 
An efficient teacher has been employed at $80 per 
month. Two new school houses are being built, one in 
Pulaski and the other in Wayne* 

Lbhigr. — North Whitehall, the banner district in 
point of salary, has put up two new school houses, and 
furnished them with patent desks ami slates for black- 
board; and also taken out the old-fashioned desks in the 
Ironton school house, and refurnished it with patent 
desks. This is decidedly the foremost district in school 
matters. The salary paid this year is $48 per month ; 
Term six months. Lower Melford is building a house 
which is to be furnished with patent desks. 

Lycoming. — At the close oi the County Normal 
School eighteen provisional and seven professional cer- 
tificates were granted to teachers attending this school, 
the most oi whom have engaged schools at salaries rang- 
ing from $5 to $10 per month more than will be paid to 
teachers who made no improvement during the summer. 

Northampton. — The districts with longest terms and 
highest salaries get the best teachers, while the remain- 
ing districts, as a rule, get those of inferior grade — the 
scum and refuse. Quite a number of rural graded schools 
have been established. Reuben Hellman, Esq., the 
faithful Secretary of the Moore township board, died 
very suddenly a short time since, and Cyrus F. Hellman, 
Esq , son of deceased, has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 
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Pkmy.— The <lii:ecton of Marys viIIq are erecting 
another very good school building. It will be a credit to 
the school board as well as the borough. 

PoTTSTiLLE. — Wholc number in school, 1890 ) aver- 
age, 1708; percent., 90. Visits by Superintendent in 
the month of September, Z2o; by directors, 39. fifty- 
two parents of pupils visited the schools, and the teach- 
ers paid 224 visits to parents. 

ScRANTON. — Night schools have been established 
The directors are arranging for the erection of another 
and larger building to take the place of the three-story 
brick building lately destroyed by Are. One hundred 
and ntaety-two pupils are attending the night schools. 

Snydxa. — The Normal Institute closed its sessions 
September 27. Seventy- two members were in attend- 
ance, all of whom, with few exceptiojis, intend to teach. 
A large percentage of the teachers of the county receive 
the School Journtd, 

Sus<yxxRANNA. — A great improvement is found in the 
neatness of school houses and scholars, and also in the 
order and success of the teachers. 

Vknamgo. — The new school house at Petroleum Cen- 
tre is completed. It contains four rooms, designed for 
four grades. 

WAaaxN. — ^The schdols of Limestone townsh'p, six 
In number, held a celebration in the grove near the Averill 



'school house. The exercises consisted of declamations, 
recitations, dialogues, singing, &c. Under a board ^i 
live directors, the schools of this district have made rapid 
progress. The new union school house in Warren is 
completed. It is an elegant building, costing some 
$30,000. The school opened on September 25. Prof. 
Hawker is principal. There are eight departments and 
ten teachers. 

Wayns. — The County Normal School opened Sep- 
tember 4, under the principalship of the County Superin- 
tendent, assisted by Prof. G W. Butler and Miss Helen 
Mitler. The attendance is the largest we have yet had, 
and the promise of usefulness is good. 

WxsTMoxKLAND. — ^The examinations of teachers were 
generally well attended. The citizens of Burrell town- 
ship and Alleghen) manifested unusual interest. The 
houses were crowded, and the very best attention given. 
The heart of the Superintendent was made glad, and 
teachers seemed to feel the importance of their mission. 
Good teachers are in demand, at advanced salaries. Com- 
modious houses have been erected in several of the dis- 
tricts. 

ToxK BoRo*. — Thirty-six pupils were admitted to the 
high school at the last examination. The attendance in 
all the schools is 1650. A monthly paper will be pub- 
lished by the high school, and the grammar schocls, en- 
titled, '* Gleanings from the Schools.** 



Miscellany. 



Chicago. — ^The newspapers have everywhere been 
filled with descriptions and details of the awful calamity 
that has came upon this great city of the West. On 
Sunday evening, October 8, a cow, in an up-town stable, 
kicked over a kerosene lamp, and, within thirty six 
hours, five square miles were covered with smoking 
ruins; 100,000 people were homeless; $150,000,000 
worth of property had been utterly destroyed. Three 
months ago we called on an old friend, on La Salle 
street — Wm. A. Montgomery, of the firm of Wilson, 
Martin & Montgomery— whom we had not seen since 
school- boy days ot fifteen years ago. He insisted upon 
showing us round, and we drove for some five or six 
. hours upon the fine Nicholson pavements of what is 
now the burnt district. We cannot believe that all^ those 
massive structures of wood, and brick, and stone, and 
iron, have sunk, as it were, into the earth — that those 
splendid avenues are now a desolation. It does not seem 
possible that such quick and utter ruin could befiil the 
city. We remember, however, that it stands upon the level 
shore of the lake, and that the wind blowing a gale at 
the time, drove the (lames onward so furiously that the 
best engines in the world were contemptible in their 
feebleness, and the noblest efforts of thousands of men 
to fight back the fire-fiend were but the struggles of 
Lilliputians. A rolling sea of flame could not be stayed. 
The great fire in New York, in 1835, destroyed 648 
houses ; that in London in 1666, ravaged 648 acres ; this 
has swept away nearly 12000 houses and covered 2500 
acres with blackened ruins — destroying every bank, all the 
hotels, a dozen churches, every newspaper office, the post- 
office, the custom house, their noble court house (twenty 
years in building), the water-works, the gas-works, the rail- 
road depots, the wholesale stores, the grain elevators, the 
shipping at their docki — ^in fact everything in the heart 
of tne city. Bat Chicago will build upon these ruins a 



grander city than that which has disappeared almost in a 
night, and ten years hence we will see that work accom* 
plished. 

In Russia the number o^ letters sent in a year is not 
quite three to one hundred inhabitants, while in England 
the average is twenty to each person. In the United 
Srates the letters average seven to each inhabitant, a trifle 
over one-third as miny as in Great Britain. Thu is ow- 
ing to our vicious and burdensome postal system, and not 
to the lack of intelligence of our people, as might be ar- 
gued. A good system, adapted u> the wants of the coun- 
try, would soon make the number of letters greater than 
in England, as we have more people who can read and 
write. The whole of Europe averages between five and 
six letters to each person ; both Prussia and France ave- 
raging more than the United States, and even Spain half 
as many. 

Compulsory EDUCATioN.^Frederick II. decreed it 
for Prussia in 1763. In 1864, it was reported by an 
officer at Potsdam, that he had received in the space of 
twelve years but three soldiers who knew neither how to 
read nor write, and in the whole Prussian army only three 
soldiers in a hundred are entirely uneducated. In Sax- 
ony, there is not found in all the kingdom a single child 
who has not attended school. In Switzerland, education 
is obligatory except in fi)ur cantons. In the canton of 
Berne, education of both males and females is carried to 
the extent of knowing how to read, write a letter, pre- 
pare a report, and s<dve ordinary examp'es in arithmetic. 

A School Superintendent— of tfitofifr State, of course — > 
lately examined fifteen applicants for teachers* certificates. 
He asked them : '< Where is the Sues Canal, and what 
waters does it connect .>" One of them answered, " On 
the Isthmus of Suez; Carribcan lei anl the Piiific 
ocean ; another, « Between Afirica and Asia ; connects 
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Red Sea and Indian ocean ;** a third, '< Between Afirica 
and Europe; connect! the Mediterranean and Atlantic;" 
a fourth, *' In Central America ; Atlantic and Pacific 
ocean ;*' a fifth, '* I never heard of inch a place as that 
before ;** a sixth, *< In Africa; connects the Isthmas of 
Suez with the Atlantic ocean ;^* a seventh, *' Between 
Italy and Africa ; connects the Atlantic ocean and Med- 
iterranean sea.*^ Eighth, ninth and tenth made no an- 
swer. The replies of the other five are nst reported* It 
is to be hoped that they were correct. 

A LATC philosopher says : "If you should build schools 
without play-grounds, nobody would get beyond short 
division in a life-time/* Net literally true, perhaps, but 
shadowing forth a great truth which school directors too 
often ignore. Give us good buildings well fbmished, 
and large play-grounds. 

Tkachxr, do not imagine that your scholars will re- 
member all that you say to them ; nor yet be sure that 
they understand it all. Test their remembrance often 
by asking them questions on former lessons j and ascer- 
tain their understanding of what you are saying by hav- 
ing them re-state it to you. If they can give you an in- 
telligent review of old lessons or new, they have learned 
something under your teaching. Judge then of your suc- 
cess as a teacher rather by what they say to you than by 
what you say to them. 

Hard on thb Doctor.— Dr- Felton was the president 
of a Southern college, who professed to be very gram • 
matical in the use of his language, and, therefore, ex- 
pected his pupils to be likewise. Playing cards was 
strictly forbidden on the school premises ; but, as is of^en 
the case, this law was vitiated by the studenn without be 
ing detected. A number of fireshmen collected together in 
the room of one of their number, and were enjoying a 
game of euchre, when a knock was heard at the door. 
<' Who's there?* one exclaimed, « Me I** was the la- 
conic reply. « Who's «*/'• " Profiessor Feltjn." "No 
you doa*tl Ha, ha, ha I Professor Felton wouldn't 
say *mer He'd say, < It it I, sir (* ** The old Professor 
turned his ^ack and went off, knowing that they had 
him there. 

Boston now employi 4 head masters, at a salary of 
$4,000 each ; i head-master, at a salary of $3,500; 41 
masters, at $3,020 ; 39 sub-masters, at $1,400 ; 9 ushers, 
at $1,700; I female principal, at $1,700 ; 4 high-school 
head- assistants, at $1,500; 19 high-school assistants, at 
$1,000; 33 misters* assistants, at $900; 60 head assist- 
ants, at $800 ; 410 grammar school assistants, at $700 ; 
and 325 primary teachers, at $700. Also, special teach- 
ers in music, modern languages, sewing, etc. The salary 
of Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Sthools, is 
$5,000. 

Thc Sandwich Islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook, in 1778. In 1820 the first missionaries arrived 
there from the United States. At that time the people 
were savages ; the land was owned by a king and his 
chiefs, and the people were their slaves. In 1812 the 
H iwaiian language was reduced to writing, and there are 
now more than 400 schools and one college. More 
than one-third of the population can read, and nearly 
all the children attend schooU 

A TouNO man who had spent a little of his'time and a 
good deal of his father's money in fitting himself for the 
bar, was asked, after his examination, how he got on. "O, 
well," said he, " I answered one question right.** " Ah, 
indeed !** said the old man with a look of satisfaction ; 
" and what was that ?*' '* They asked me what a qui 
tarn action was.*' " That was a hard one. And you 
answered it correctly, did you ?** " Yes ; I told them I 
didn't know.'* 



Thk new school law of Ontario provides dwelling 
houses for teachers. Norway sets apart a small piece of 
land for the schoolmaster to cultivate ; this in addition to 
his regular salary. At least one teacher in every district 
is provided with a dwelling house for himself and family, 
and land enough, at least, to pasture two cowt, and to 
lay out a small garden. 

The Boston Traveler is of opinion that th« teceat 
discovery which has astonished Boston^ that the chief 
cook at the Parker House gets more salary than the 
President of Harvard College, " only suggests that there 
are more men fitted for the presidential chair of collegei 
than there are capable of taking charge of the kitchen 
of a first-class hotel.** The cook receives a salary of 
$4,000; the president, $3,200. 

So dense is the smoke firom the burning forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which covers Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior, that the crack vessel of the upper lake- 
trade, on her last trip down, was fifteen hours in finding 
Marquette, after the was oflF that harbor, by clock and 
compass. So thick was the darkness occasioned by the 
smoke that the rteamer*s lamps wrere kept burning all 
day, the same as at night. 

It is esdmated that during the last five centuries mote 
than $250,000,000 worth of real estate has been washed 
away from the eastern coast of Bngland by the encroach- 
ments of the sea. A number of villages and towns 
whicl\ used to be set down on the old maps have entirely 
disappeared. 

Hon. W. D. Hxnkls has resigned the office of State 
Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, to resume 
the charge of the public schools of Salem, Ohio, at a 
salary of $2,500, being $500 more than the salary paid 
him by the State. 

The Scitntific Amerkan says it is now impossible to 
construct a burglar- proof safe, for the thief, with his cyl- 
inders of compressed hydrogen and oxygen, can, in a few 
seconds, burn holes of any site in the hardest metal— 
his fire drill enabling him, in a few minutes, to work his 
way into the strongest safe that was ever constructed. 

The oveneers of the charity fund of Amherst College, 
which now exceeds $70,000, voted unanimously* 
at a recent meeting, that any student who uses intoxi- 
cating drink as a beverage, or tobacco in any form, shall 
forfeit thereby the right of assistance from this fund. 

Miss Elizabeth Psabodt, not the least remarkable 
of that trio of sisters of which Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Mrs. Horace Mann were the other members, is con- 
secrating her life to the noble work of introducing kind- 
ergarten instruction into America. 

Thb following rules for the government of children, 
which were first presented in one of Mr. Jacob Abbott's 
books, have b:en of great service to many successfiil 
teachers : " When y.ou consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. When you punish, 
punish good-naturedly. Commend often. Never scold.** 

A NBWSPAPBR is to be established in London to give 
information to persons contemplating emigrating to 
America. " Through tickets to go around the wozld " 
are for sale in London for $1,250. 

Thb time has come described by Tom Hood, when 
" Boughs are daily rified by the gusty thieves, and the 
Book of Nature getteth short of leaves.** 

Happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed over 
another without a few drops failing on one's self. 

The school teachers of Austria have recently held a 
congress at Line, at which 2,000 attended. 

Deep is the joy of social silence when we speak 
with the loved, but feel their presence. 
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A LESSON FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 



DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MA86ACHU- 

8BTTS* 



AT its Bcssion of 1870, the Legislature of 
Missachusetrs passed the following Act: 

S^LATtNG TO FRIS IMSTRUCTION IM BAA WING. 

Sxc. X. The first aection of chapter thirty-eight of 
the General Statutes is hereby amended so as to include 
drawing in the branches of learning which are, by said 
section, required to be taught in the public schools. 

Ssc. a. Any city or tuwn may, and every city and 
town having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, 
•nnually, make provision for giving A-ee in&truction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen 
}eara of age, either in day or evening schools, under the 
direction of the Khool committee. 

The Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, in his late 
report uses the following language with refer- 
ence to the reception of this law by the people 
and the good results it promises : 

It gives me very great satisfaction to learn that the 
law has been cordially welcomed in nearly every sec- 
tion of the State. It evidently met a felt if not an ac 
knowledged want. That portion of it, especially, which 
relates to the teaching of industrial drawing has called 
forth a degree of interest, not to say enthusiasm, alto- 
gether beyond my expectation. In many of Che cities 
large classes have been formed, and are now instructed in 
evening schools composed of persons, mostly mechanics, 
ofaU ages from fifteen to fifty, and the progress of attain- 
ment has thus hr given the highest satisfaction alike 
to the pupils and instructors, and fully justified the ex- 
penditures made. 

Large classes have been fi>rmed in Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown, Salem, Taunton, 
New Bedford, and Fall River | and in other cities the 
matter has been favorably considered, and steps taken for 
the formation of classes during the present season. Cor- 
respondence has been had writh the school commit- 
tees of other places, but I am not informed in regard to 
the measures taken by them. 

The numbers in attendance have been large, vary- 
ing from one hundred and twenty to over four hun- 
dred. In many instances more persons applied for ad- 
mission than the committee could accommodate with 
room, or furnish with competent instruction. Indeed, 
the small number of properly qualified instructors who 



can be obtained, is the most serious obstacle in the way of 
forming classes. If, however, the demand for such in- 
struction shall continue, the pupils in our scientific 
schools will, I doubt not, make special efforts to quality 
themselves, and there will soon be no lack of competent 
teachers. 

Mr. White presents, also, a number of brief 
statements with reference to the utility of 
drawing as a branch of instruction, and the 
practicability and mode of its introduction into 
common schools. These are as applicable 
in Pennsylvania as in Massachusetts, and we 
invite the attention of teachers and school olH- 
cers in our State to the lessju they impart. 
For the purpose of giving point to the state, 
ments, we print Mr. White's comments in 
connection with them, the whole of what fol- 
lows being taken from his report : 

In respect to the general introduction of drawing into 
the public schooU, at an early stage of school life, Pruf. 
Bail, in the Ctnnetticut School Journttl^ thus speaks : 

'* Drawing, if pro^yerly taught, u in direct connection 
with the early observation and habits of the child, and 
aids to systematise the knowledge already gained. It 
should therefore always be taught in primary schools. 
With the exception of music, it is the least artificial of 
the studies in our public schools. It is a great advantage 
to young pupili ir their teacher is able, by means of 
drawing, to delineate the form of common objects. 
Children feel an added interest and pleasure in an) thing 
they have seen drawn. It also incites them to try ihcir 
powers of imitation. Drawing cultivates the eye, and, 
through the eye, the mind, in the memory of form ; it 
assists the pupil to retain a clear perception of what he 
sees. It cannot be over-estimated when it is considered 
as an aid in the acquisltirn and investigation of the 
natural sciences. To the instructor it gives the power of 
illustration, which u often the only available means of 
transmitting his ideas.** 

Mr. Northrop, »o long and so favorably known in 
Massachusetts, speaking on the same point, says : 

'* I can here allude to only one of the many aspects of 
the educational bearings of drawing. If, for example, on 
first entering the school, the a b-c-dariin begins to make 
the letters on the slate and blackboard, he thus not only 
learns the alphabet far more quickly, but from the outSLt 
trains the eye and the memory. This exercise charms the 
little learner, fixes his attention and keeps him busy. 
The child*s first knov/Iedge comes through the senses, 
and chiefly the sense of sight. The ex^ctnes of rh ; 
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on the diitinctnesi oC the perceptions. Nothing tiaini 
the perceptive powers so cifectively at this art. To draw 
any object, one must examine it carefully as a whole in 
all its parts. Such dear and prolonged perceptions in- 
sure vivid conceptions and thus strengthen the memory. 
Drawing pleases as much as it profits. This taste, mani- 
fested even under school age, should be systematically 
trained from the start." 

On this point, Henry C. Chamberlain, Esq , xi( Wor- 
cester, in a letter ro the committee of the board, well 
says : 

** I do not know how the advantages to the commn- 
niry of the contemplated instruction can be o\er' estimated. 
It would add variety and interest to school instruction, 
developing new and unsuspected talents in many a dull 
tcholar, stimulating all his other faculties, and changing 
his wearisome and monotonous school-' ife into a daily 
delight. It would be one of the most important means 
of helping our people to acquire and maintain that supre- 
macy in the industrial arts so greatly to be desired, by 
cultivating the eye and hand and developing the taste ; 
thus enabling cur artisans successfully to provide for that 
growing demand for beautiful forms in all industrial pro- 
ducts which the increasing wealth of the community is 
creatine^. It would go far toward correcting that 
'wretched taste (or i^ant of it) in architecture which now 
dl&figures our growing towns and cities with its hideous 
wooden splendors, and it would develop and foster a cor- 
rect taste in painting and sculpture, in which we, as a 
people, are so lamentably deficient.'* 

The value of a knowledge of mechanical drawing to 
the artisan himself, as an indispensable requisite of success, 
is clearly stated in the following language addressed to the 
secretary by Gen. John C. Palfrey, Superintendent of the 
Merrimac Manufiicturing Company at Lowell, whose 
education at West Point, and successful experience in the 
United States service as constructing engineer, give great 
weight to his opinions: 

<* A knowledge of mechanical drawing is invaluable to 
all constructors, whether employers or em'ployed, and of 
constant use in ordinary affairs. In all matters of con- 
struction, in the widest sense cf the word, it takes the 
place of a knowledge of reading and writing in the other 
concerns of life, and is indispensable for giving and re 
ceiving intelligible ideas. A mechanic who is without it 
will almost always be subservient and inferior to one who 
has it, but is his inferior in all other respects. A man 
rarel) becomes acbmpetent master-mechanic without some 
knowledge of it. It affords means of representing any com- 
binations of forms with such accuracy and minuteness as 
to convey as clear an idea of the thing represented as the 
thing itself cculd« if present to the senses, and thereby 
saves the delay and expense of experimental or tentative 
conitructions, and the inconvenience or impossibility of 
ufing the thing itself for explanation or examination. It 
11 the only way of directing one*s own or oihers* labor in 
construction exactly to any desired result.'* 

Francis C. Lowell, Esq., and Rev Edward E. Hale, of 
Boston, to whom the Sute is chieHy indebted for origin- 
ating the legislation in ^vor of drawing, thus speak of its 
relations to our industrial pursuits : 

'* It will be impossible for Massachusetts long to main- 
tain any eminence in the higher manufactures if the great 
body of v/orkmen of other countries are the superiors of 
our own in the arts of design, in the drafting of machinery, 
and in the habits of observation which spring from such 
accomplishments. It is already observed by manufactur- 
ers here, that for any processes which involve a knowledge 
of the arts of design, they are almost always obliged to 
engage Englishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans or 
''^'i' ' ThedctT»»'v' ^'ir «■■• ' instiuction on the part 



of our own people shows that they are themselves aware 
of it| necessity, and unwilling to remain in the compara- 
tive inferionty to which our present system subjects them. 
The several classes maintained in this city are always full." 
Governor English, of Connecticut, is well known as a 
successful builder as well as manufacturer. It is not so 
well known that the foundatk>n of his success was laid in 
the knowledge of architectural drawing obtained while 
yet a youth, in an evening school. This circumsuncc 
gives peculiar emphasis to the following language address- 
ed by him to tbe legislature : 

*' I desire to call your attentton to one important branch 
of instruction, which, in my judgment, is greatly needed 
in our public schools This is free drawing, or instmcrion 
in such elemenury rules of the art as may be imparted by 
teachers properly instructed in some uniform and pMscttcal 
system of mechanical and object drawing. Drawing of 
this description is now regularly and systematically taught 
in the public schools of New Haven and Hartford, and, 
I believe, with the happiest results. The object is not to 
make artists simply, but to make artisans — to turn out a 
better and more proficient class of scholars, with such 
skill in designing and drawing as shall aid them in their 
industrial pursuits, and more effectoally advance the Sute 
in manufactures, inventions and the mechanic arts. Tbe 
sagacity shown by the first Napoleon, in his order to make 
drawing a prominent study in the schools of France, hat 
long since been acknowledged in the tribute which the 
world has paid to the people of that country for their 
decorative taste in the arcs. Our own people are begin- 
ning to discover that their most profitable articles of man- 
ufactuie are those which come from the hands of the 
thoroughly trained draughtsman and designer. The de- 
cree of Napoleon brought untold wealth to France, and 
instruction in drawing, when once successfiilly introduced 
into our public schools, will, I am confident, work equally 
salutary results in advancing the wealth and adding to the 
material resources of our State *' 

We have long been accustomed to attribute the in- 
ability of American manufacturers to compete successfully 
with those of Europe to the employment there of " pauper 
labor.** The language of the last quotation, and of thoae 
which follow, points to another cause not so creditable to 
us, and suggests another remedy to which our political 
economists, no less than those who wield the manafactur- 
ing capital of the country, would do well to give earnest 
and timely heed. 

Prof. Bail, in the Connecticut School ycumal^ says : 

*' We have arrived at a period in which skill and in- 
telligence are essentia] to success in every productive in- 
dustry. The uninstructed laborer mutt take .hit place 
with the ' hewers of wood and drawers of water,* and 
content himself with a menial sution in life. The 
American artisan must be educated, or he will gradually 
descend to the most rudimentary Ubor. That nation wiU 
be richest that teaches its artisans to multiply, in the 
highest degree, the value of raw material. The manipu- 
lations of the educated artisan have multiplied the com- 
mercial worth of a piece of bone or ivory, until it was 
worth more than its weight in gold. It is tafie to assert, 
that if the money that has been absorbed in the discussion 
of a protective tariff, had been spent in procuring suitable 
instruction for our people, the country would never have 
had cause to deplore cold furnaces and silent spindles 3 nor 
would our specie have been filtered away in exchange for 
foreign goods. 

*< After so many failures, the people have got to learn 
that an industry cannot be erected by a decree of Con- 
gress, however wise that decree may be. No prosper- 
ous indust^ry can be established until the woikmen are 
educated to thr kilful proiccuc'cn of that industry. 
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We owe it to our artisans, no less than to our country, to 
establish a system o{ public instruction competent to 
make them more skilful than the workmen of other 
countries. A large majority of the sovereign people is 
composed of this class. In a country like ours, nuur- 
bhed and governed by the people, we may reasonably ex* 
pcct that the fullest provision will be made for the educa- 
tion of the artisans. 

"As a starting point, we must have a thorough system 
of drawing in our schools. Not play drawing, nor 
fancy drawing, but a regularly organised system that is 
worthy of the recognition of our legislatuie.*' 

James M. Bernard, fisq., of Boston, whose intelligent 
interest in all chat perains to the education of the peo- 
ple, and in this department of it in particular, b well 
known, in a letter addressed to the secretary of the 
board, thusspeaksof the relations of drawing to our indus- 
trial arts, and to the development of a higher taste in 
the community : 

**In my opinion, there is no greater deficiency in 
American education than the absence of all opportuni- 
ties for aesthetic culture. The moral loss is immense, 
bat, at your purpose is a practical one, I will not refer to 
that. Every member of your committee is aware that it 
h becoming more and more diificult to obtain workmen 
in this country capable of giving a high finish or satis- 
factory ornamentation to manufactures. But this high 
finish and ornamentation is more and more demanded. 

*' By a high prohibitive tariff we may succeed in shut- 
ting out the importation of such things, but such a 
measure can be only temporary; permanent safety re- 
quires that we shall so educate our people that they may 
compete with foreigners intrinsically. The introduction 
of mechanical drawing into our. schools is one step in 
th's direction. I have purposely used the phrase, one 
step, for it b my opinion that other means are essential. 
Instruction in mechanical drawing alone would not suffice 
to develoD or to sustain the love of the beautiful in our 
people. Upon such a love, or abstract taste, great suc- 
cess in the practice of it must depend. ThU, I think, 
is to be acquired by accustoming our people, in early 
youth and through life, to the contemplation of the best 
works of human art, in school rooms, public museums, 
ftc. Provision for these may be left to the social action 
of the people rather than to the legislature.** 

I have thus presented an array of testimonials from 
the h ghest sources to the value of " drawing as a branch 
of study,** whether taught in the public or in special 
schools, which cannot fail to arrest the attention and 
command the assent of the most obstinate unbeliever. 

It remains to inquire, is its general introduction into 
the public schools practicable i Can it be effected with- 
out the exclusion of some one of the branches which tra 
dition and experience unite in pronouncing "fundamen- 
tal,^* and that, too, at a cost not disproportionate to its 
comparative importance ? To these, and all similar in- 
quiries, I reply, unhesitatingly and confidently. Yes. 
And, as proof, I am happy in being able to point to 
large numSers of the best conducted schools in the Com- 
monwealth, wherein drawing has found its true place, 
and is successfully taught with the precise results claimed 
for it in the fcregoing pages. 

I can also point to the fact that drawing, as I have 
said in another place, holds an important place in the 
systems of instruction in every nation of central and 
western Europe, and in some of them, as in Piussia, has 
done so for more than a hundred years. And, surely, 
there is nothing in the character and pursuits of our peo- 
ple, or in the structure of our society, to forbid its intro- 
duction here. 
' No more talent or skill is required to teach It than is 



needed in teaching the other common branches) and 
the same general principles apply. 

In the primary schools, primary lessons are to h€ 
given — rhe simple elements, as points, lines, angles, and 
tegular figures on a plam surface, requiring only tht 
crayon and pencil. In the higher grades there will be a 
higher grade of instrucrion, for which the pupils will 
have been prepared ; and in the technical schools, and 
in the special classes, the instruction will be adapted alike 
to the acquisitions already made, and to the varied occu- 
pations and tastes of the (Earners ; precisely aj in arithmetic, 
rhe child in the primary class b first made to compre- 
hend the simple idea of number, u one and two, and 
pawes upward by easy and regular steps, from simple 
combinations to the more complex, till he has become 
master of the science by whose aid he weighs the euth 
and measures the stars. In each the same law of growth 
is followed which obtains in the natural world, so beau- 
tifully used by the Great Teacher to symbolise that 
which also obtains in the spiritual: *' First the blade, 
then the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear.** 

But, on thu point, as on the previous one, I resort to 
testimony. 

Ariel Parish, Esq., formerly a member of this board, 
and now Supcintendent of Public Schools in New 
Haven, gives an account of the introduction of drawing 
into the schools under his charge, which I present as a 
practical method and easily adopted. In a letter to my- 
self, in September last, he says : 

*< A little more than two years ago the board of edu- 
cation of this city voted to introduce drawing into the 
public schools. Very few of our teachers had any prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject— scarcely any were com- 
petent to give even elementary instruction. At the re- 
quest of the board. Prof. Bail gave a brief course of in- 
struction to all our teachers in preparation for teaching the 
pupils of the schools. 

*< We have passed through what we regard as success- 
ful experience of two years, and find our teachers as capa- 
ble of teaching drawing, as giving instruction in pen- 
manship or arithmetic, when the same care is employed 
and the same interest and determination to secure success 
are felt by the teachers. 

** We now have drawing taught to about 7,000 
pupils, from the little a-b-c-darian up to the highest classes 
in the high school. 

<* I am glad to believe, from the evidence we have be- 
fore us daily, that it is a practical thing to have drawing 
taught in all our schools, when the sentiment of the 
community shall demand it.** 

Agreeing with the method employed at New Haven 
b the plan recommended by Mr. Chambtrlain, a part of 
whose communication I have already given : 

<'A well-organized system would contemplate a thor- 
ough course of instruction in drawing to all the pupils of 
the normal schools ; but, as it would require time to 
bring about any practical results firom thb course, a more 
feasible plan would be to require the teachers in all the 
public schools to learn the art, both of drawing and of 
giving instruction, firom some competent teacher to be 
provided by the towns, care being had that the element- 
ary instruction should be based on correct principles of 
art, rather than that the teacher should be required to 
meet a high standard of proficiency in the art. 

" If there should be a demand for his services, the in- 
structor of the school teachers might also give instruction 
to such other learners as did not attend the public 
schools.** 

This 18 the plan adopted in Boston, and for several 

years in successful operation jn the departments of music 

I and elocution. It is simply the employment of special 
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teacherif not to gire instmction to the pupils in the 
schools, but the regular teachers themselves^ and to super* 
intend their WT>rk. In this mode, at small cost, drawing 
can gradually be introduced into aH the public schools. 
For, while to many towns it would be a serious burden 
to employ special teachers continuously, there are but 
few in which such teachers cannot be employed for 
brief periods to give the necessary instruction to the 
teachers in the processes of free hand drawing 

Moreover, drawing is taught as a part oi the reguUr 
course in the normal schools, and it is the purpose or 
the board that it shall be systematically pursued, to such 
an extent that no pupil be allowed to graduate who shall 
not be competent to teach whatever is desirable to be 
taught in the common schools. These graduates are 
widely scattered, and in whatever town any one of them 
is found, it will not be difficult for the committee to ar- 
range that the other teachers receive instruction and 
assistance firom such. In the teachers* institutes, also, 
instructions in drawing will be given to a greater extent 
than hitherto, which will, in some good measure, it is 
hoped, supply, by useful sugge»tions and model lessons, 
the lack of more prolonged and thoiough training. It 
may be deemed imporunt, especially if the desire for it 
is expressed in any community, to organise institutes for 
the special purpose of teaching drawing, with music and 
elocution. I can readily conceive that such a meeting 
might be made exceedingly interesting and profitable. 

Lastly, it is proposed, if the legislature grant the 
means, and the right man can be secured, to send a thor- 
oughly instittcted agent into every section of the Com- 
monwealth, whose special business it will be to explain 
this subject in all its relations, more fully than can be 
done by the written treatise, to give advice and instruc- 
tion in respect to the best methods of organizing classes 
and of teaching. Through the aid of these various in- 
strumentalities, I am confident that the objet:t of the law 
can be secured, and '* drawing, as a branch of learning,** 
be taught in all the public schools of the Common- 
wealth. 
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EXTRACTS FROM HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



Noah Parker, D. D., was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of Yale college, on the 13th of October 
last. We present below some oi the leading 
thoughts contained in the address delivered on 
the occasion. Our object in doing this is, 
first, to lay before our readers anew, the argu- 
ment in favor of higher education ; and, sec- 
ond, to exhibit the drift of educational pro- 
gress in our leading collef;es. We use the ab- 
stract of the New Tork Tribune : 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE PAST. 

In entering upon the discussion of our theme, we ob- 
serre, first, that our higher education should be conver- 
sant with the past. This b one of its special distinctions 
and of its imperative obligations. It does not descriae 
its sole or its whole duty — but a class of duties which are 
prominent and characteristic. It is sometimes made a 
ground of reproach against this education and the men 
devoted to it, that they are so greatly occupied with the 
past ; as if the one function to which above all others 
ihey arc set apjrt. wer<r n^* to ma-iT'- ir> i:.uherei acv^ui 



sitions and iu instmctiTe wisdom. An education which 
despises the past is necessarily limited and narrow. Ic 
is judged and condemned already by the ignoraoce and 
efFiontery of its pretensions. Institudons and teachers 
of culture that profess to concern themselves little with 
what has been thought and done in other generations^ 
ate convicted of incompetency by their own announce- 
ments. 

DANGER OF A SUPERFICIAL CULTURE. 

It b abo essential for the general culture of the coiid- 
try, that our colleges should be seats of learning. The 
attention of not a few thoughtful men among us bat 
been directed to the danger that in the tush after ma* 
terial wealth, the madness for political supremacy, and 
the glare of superficial culture, the higher learning and 
more consummate culture should either fail to be at- 
tained, or fail to be honored among us-'or that thtse 
should be so far the exclusive possessions of the few as 
to have little practical influence over the men who con- 
trol our a^rs — as the editors, the men of the professions, 
the leading merchants and manufacturers, and even over 
the educators of the country. The lessons of hbtory, both 
the earlier and the more recent, are distinct and vivid that 
in a republic like ours, wealthy, proud and self-confident, 
there can be neither permanence nor dignity if the best 
knowledge and the highest culture of the world do not 
influence its population and its institutions. The duty of 
imparting does not into-fere with activity in learning. 
Let special and advanced students never be set aside by 
the pre-occupations of elementary teaching. But let the 
accomplished professor never cease to instruct so long as 
health and life permit. The example b not unfre^ucnt 
in the German universities of veterans in Philology like 
Boeckh, in History like Ranke, in Physics likeRitter,in 
Theology like Nitszch and Twesten, in Philosophy like 
Brandis, in L41W like Mittermaier, appearing in the lec- 
ture room and going from the lecture room to the study to 
prosecute the researches which make them authorities in 
the world of learning, and lights to mankind. These 
examples and the successful working of the German 
theory teach a two-fold lesson — that the university is 
the fittest place for under-graduates to further the 
higher learning of the country, and that in the univer- 
sity the man of research should continue to be active as 
an instructor. The plan which has been developed in 
Yale College of attaching univerttty schoob or classes 
to the under-graduate curriculum, and of encooraging 
college professors to enter upon higher teaching, b emi- 
nently fitted to make them learned men, and at the same 
time efficient and successful instructors. It cannot but 
contribute to the lejrning and culture of the country by 
arousing the desire for research and culture among the 
students. 

REQUISITES OF A THOROUGH COLLEGE. 

This suggests the thought th«it there b no way which 
promises better for the cause of learning than the en- 
dowment of terminable scholarships and fellowships as 
prizes for special attainments, and as incitements to 
future study. The truth must be repeated often enough 
to compel a hearing and to attract attention, that the 
most important reason why higher attainments in learn- 
ing and culture are not reached, or are reached by so few, 
is that the incitements are so scanty and so uncertain, 
especially at the time of life when a career of special 
study can be entered upon with the greatest advantage. 
A scholarship with its promise of support and its place of 
honor, or with its openings to a brilliant future, would 
tempt a graduate, poor but ambitious, to prosecute special 
stud'es at h's coUegr, rendering bome service as an in- 
struct' r »r txi'iTiincr. 
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It 11 equally obTioai that any institution which upirei 
ia any sense Co be a teat of learning mutt potsett a well- 
furnished and well-endowed library. If a college ia to 
be conferunt with the past, it can only find the patt in 
a collecrion of books which record its achievements, and 
in the men who have read them. If the colleges of the 
country are to be the placet to which men of learning 
are to be attracted at her choten teats, then they should 
possess the best fibrariet of the country. A tchool of 
higher learning, in addition to ample libraries, should 
potieat every other appliance which may represent the 
past. Itt muteumt and collections, which speak to the 
eye or suggest to the mind of what man has been or done, 
should be abundantly furnished. Especially, should the 
achievements of modem science and art be brought 
within the observation of teachers and pupils. The 
s ciences of nature, and the arts which relate to them 
should be fully illustrated by the specimens and appliances 
which research and invention have collected and con- 
structed. 

From the relation of the higher education to the past, 
we pass to itt concern with the present, and observe, 
that thit education thould never be so devoted to the 
generations which are gone as to forget the generation 
which is now thinking and acting. From tlie phases of 
tdentific and of popular activity with which the whole 
country it moved firom time to time, the higher institu 
tiont may not ettrange themselves, in their devotion to 
the routine of academic instruction or the prosecution of 
learned researches. President Woolsey has been none 
the less efficient as an instructor because he has brought 
his reading and his thought to bear upon questions of 
social morals and present internadonal complications. 
There it tpecial need at the pretent moment that the 
ttodent should sympathise with the present generation, 
because he it so generally reproached with being out of 
sympathy with it, and because it so pressiogly needs aU 
the energy and skill which culture and learning can 
apply to elevate and correct it. The sundard reproach 
against university life, that it tends to withdraw its pupils 
from the thought and activities of their tim«s, is, how- 
ever, refiited by the history of univenities in every genera- 
tion — from the days when Luther reflected in his own 
ttroggling heart the thoughts and feelings which were 
moving the men of his time, down to the present moment 
when the speculations of Mill and of Buckle have pene- 
trated into the common rooms of Oxford, and agitated 
the rooma where Wesley and Whitefleld, Pusey and 
Newman, Arnold and Whately half anticipated and half 
created the revolutions of popular thought and feeling ' 
with which their namet are connected. 

The higher education in mastering the past and sym- 
pathizing with the present, will wisely forecast and direct 
the forure. The men whom it trains are men of the 
future, and to a larger extent have the future of the 
country in their hands. Hence the relations of this 
education to the fbture take up into themselves and con- 
trol its relations to the present and the past. The aims 
and dtttiet of its directors are briefly comprehended in the 
positions ; as students, they should add to the science of 
the past ; as teachers, they should train to the highest 
intellectual capacity and achievement, as well as to the 
noblest impulses and perfection. The duty of adding 
to the knowledge of one*s time will scarcely be questioned. 
It needs little illustration or enforcement in an age of 
intellectual enterprise which sees little that is true which 
is not newy and of moral hardihood which has almost 
forgotten its reverence in the ardor of its hope. We 
hardly need assert that no teacher at the present day 
deserves the name who is not prepared to revise his 
opinlonty and if need be to change them. The spirit oi , 



progress and of growth animates all circles, and it should 
breathe a vigorous and hopefol life into every university. 
The eye oi cvtrj instructor should look hopefully and 
eagerly forward to greet every new discovery, and to wel- 
come every new truth, and to add to past contributions 
by new experiments, invention and thought. The higher 
education should propose intellectual training as its chief 
objea. That education is conceived in the wisest spirit, 
and is In the b^t sense the most liberal which values 
permanent intellectual power and culture above any 
accumulation of facts, any knowledge of words or phrases, 
or any dexterity in action or in speech. No one will 
deny that training it reached by acquiring knowledge, but 
knowledge, in the bett sense, is more than thie accumu • 
lation of facts, whatefer these may be, whether words, 
events, paradigms or dates. Facts as such do not consti- 
tute knowledge, but only ^ts as held in a method, and 
related to principles and laws. Facts as such do not even 
enrich the mind, but only thoee facts which stimulate the 
imagination, which elevate the feelings, which illustrate 
principles, and regulate the Itfo. Moreover, in all the 
stages of education, many of the tasks are purely prepara- 
tive and disciplinary. The most earnest stickler for 
knowledge made easy and self-propelling, mut confess 
that in childhood alphabets and paradigms and derivations 
and syntactical rules must be painfully learned before they 
can be understood and applied. 

VALUE OF DIFFERENT STUDIES. 

We cannot accept the doctrine that all studies are 
equally disciplinary in their influence and effect, or that 
a selection of the most quickening and useful cannot be 
made by teachers better than by pupila In such selection 
regard should be had to the time allowed for higher cul- 
ture, as well as to the aptitudes and tastes and forure 
employments of the student. In accordance with these 
views, we have opened two schools for under graduate 
students, the one of which is prevailingly scientific and 
looking more to modern and acave life, and the other is 
especially classical, historical and speculative. 

We urge that the higher education of this country 
ought, in itt forecast of the foture, to contemplate a 
longer rather than a shorter period of time for its com- 
pletion. Its guardians should see that no projects for 
shortening this period should be introduced under the 
plausible pretext of greater liberality in respect to the 
me- hods or the matter of study and instruction. The 
more rapid this noisy tumult of life without, and the 
stronger its preuure against the doors of the college, the 
greater need b there that ceruin studies which have little 
relation to lifo should be attended to, and the less 
occasion that those which are to occupy the energies of 
lifo should be anticipated. 

The under-graduate departments are two— the old 
classical college, the Yale College which is known as the 
germ of all these offshoots, and the Sheffield School, with 
its modern and scientific curriculum of three years. 
These are feeders to the university proper. This con- 
sists of the professional schools for Theology, Law and 
Medicine, and what answers to the department of Phil 
osophy in a German university, making the analogy eA our 
university and theirs almost complete. The Philosophical 
Department, so far as organized, includes the classes and 
courses of study for graduate students in the Scientific 
school, as the schools of Engineering and Chemistry, 
as school of Philology fully organized, a school of Math- 
emarics and Physics, and a partially organized school in 
which History, and English Literature, and Politics are 
taught, which it is hoped may be organized as a school 
of the Moral and political Sciences. To these should be 
added as not least significant the school oi Fine Arts. 
This it our scheme of an organized univcnicy, which 
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pretuppoief iinder-graduate instruction and discipline, and 
superadds to it additional study and reading in regular 
clasies, under able instructors. It is no more than just to 
say that these arrangements have been responded to by 
the attendance of as many students as our roost sanguine 
hopes could hive contemplated. 

Thus tar have we considered culture and discipline in 
their relations to the intellect. We cannot, if we would, 
avoid the ethical and religious aspects of the higher edu- 
cation. To form the character is a legitimate end of 
education of every kind, and the higher its rank the 
more important does it become, that its moral and its 
religious results should be the best conceivable. A col- 
lege or university, a majority of whose pupils should deny 
duty and Ood in theory, or dishonor both by characters 
that were atheistic and vicious — whose private lives should 
be profligate and selfish, and whose public morality should 
be venal and false — would do more to corrupt the coun- 
try, not only its morality but its intellectual tone, than a 
formidable array of pulpits and newspapers could with- 
stand. Any education must be defective and narrow 
which does not concern itself with ethical principles and 
their relations to science, to literature and life. 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 



BY D. G. ALLEN. 



ALTHOUGH I have had comparatively 
little experience in conducting exam in- 
acions, I have long since been convinced that 
the oral plan, which I have followed, and which 
I believe to be the one in general use, is unfair 
and unsystematic. It must be admitted by every 
one conversant with oral examinations, that 
the result arrived at is in a great measure guess- 
work, and that the stand-point from which cer- 
tificates are graded, is varied at ^"^^ty examina- 
tion to suit the grade of applicants. 

The cursory thinker may consider it feasible 
^o adapt the examination to the grade of teach- 
ers required in the several school districts; but 
it must be remembered that teachers are not 
always employed in the district where examin- 
ed ; and that many, after teaching four months, 
which constitutes the school year in a majority 
of the rural districts of the State, are employed 
to teach in other districts. Their attainments 
are probably inferior to those of teachers with 
whom they are now brought into contact, but 
their certificates show, by reason »'f the variable 
standard, an equal percentage, and they receive 
equal compensation. This is unjust, and an 
imposition on better qualified teachers. The 
examiner himself, much less the directors who 
are called upon to grade the teachers' salaries 
according to the grade of certificate, is unable 
to tell, by the certificate, the relative scholar- 
s'ltp of teachers. Therefore, in order to have 
a uniform standard throughout Wayne county, 
1 adopted a plan, and published a synopsis of 
the same in the August number of the Journal, 



whereby it might be known that certificates of 
the same grade showed the same proficiency of 
scholarship, no matter where granted. But it 
being a synopsis only was not fairly understood 
by many. Therefore, by request, I send you 
the same plan, somewhat developed and ampli- 
fied. Each subject in which the candidates 
are to be examined is to be divided into five 
sections of five questions each, and the num- 
bers 8, II, 14. 17 and 20, are to be associated 
in numerical order with the questions in each 
section, as shown in the following examples : 

SECTION I. 

I. What number added to eight hundred and seventy 
thousand, five hundred and eighty-nine, will amount to 
twenty millions, eighty thousand, six hundred and 
seventy ? (8.) 

2 * Write in Arabic figures, and also in wards, 
the mean ing of CCCXLVII, MMDCXXIX and 

MMMCCCIV. (11.) 

3. A can shear 41 sheep in a day, B 63, and C 54 $ 
what is the number of sheep in the smallest fiock that 
would furnish exact days labor for each ? (14-) 

4 How many rails will enclose a field 14,599 fiset 
long by 10,361 firet wide, provided the rails are or equal 
length and the longest that can be used ? (17.) 

e .• rr 5^+^* (4§-4f.)X|-: 

5. Simplify H ——-7 — a4 , , 

5f-5t 4*-f4ri of- (ao.) 

SECTION II. 

1. Divide 4.1 by .112, and State the rule. (8.) 

2. In a certain school examination .375 of the child- 
ren were examined in History ; s in Arithmetic ; and 
.20g9 in Grammar, and the remainder, la, in Reading. 
The number d pupils in the school is required. (11.) 

3.* In the erection of a house, I paid twice as much 
for material as for labor. Had I paid 6 per cent, more 
for material, and 9 per cent, more for labor, my house 
would hive cost $1284. What was its cost ? (14*) 

4. What will it cost to ^ake a gravel walk, 7 ft. 
vfide, along the side of a square field, containing 2^ acres, 
at 50 cents a square yard, the walk being a part of the 
6eld? (17.) 

5. A man paid $16^ to 55 laborers, consisting of men, 
women, and boys. To the men he paid $5.00 a week ; 
to the women, $1.00 a week, each, and to the boys 50 
cents a week ; how many were there of each ? (20.) 

SECTION III. 

1. If, when wheat is 7s. 6d. per bushel, the baker*s loaf 
will weigh 9 oz., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 
6s. per bushel ? (8.) 

2. The longitude of Boston is 71° 4^ W , and that of 
Chicago 87° ji'' W. ; when it is 12 oVlock, M., at Bos- 
ton, what is the time at Chicago ? (xi.) 

3. What is the difference between the true discount 
and bank discount of $7,000, payable in 7 months, at 
6 per cent.? (14.) 

4.* A piano, table and carpet cost £63 5s. 6d ; the 
piano and table cost £54 14s. 9d., and the table and car- 
pet cost £26 IS. 4d. Find the cost of each. (17.) 

5. I wish to set out an orchard containing 147? trees 
so that the number in length shall be to the number in 
width as 6 to 5. How many trees will there be in a 
row each way ? (20 ) . 

SECTION IV. 

I. What principal, in 2 years, 3 months and 10 days. 
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at 5 per cent., will amount to $1893. 61 1-9? (8.) 

1. If I loan $750 at timple interest, and, at the end 
of I year 3 months, receive $796,875, what if the rate 
percent.? ("•) 

3. I paid 12 cents a pound for zi 3-8 pounds of beef, 
bot 2-7 of it was bone. As the hone was worth noth- 
ing, how much per pound did tHe meat cost meP ( 14 ) 

4. Two ships sail firom the same port, one goes due 
north 1 28 miles, and the other due east 72 miles. How 
far are the ships from each other? (i7-) 

5.* If an ox that weighs 900 pounds girt 6.5 feet, 
what it the weight of an ox that girts 8 feet ? (20.) 

SECTION V. 

I.* A ilag 9', 3^' wide, has a surAice of 1 ft., 6^ S'^^ 
what is its length? Give the answer in words. (8 ) 

2. What is the value in Troy weight, of 1 3.8 oz. 1 1 .4 
in. Avoirdupois? (li-) 

3. After one third part of a cask of wine had leaked 
«way, 21 gallons were drawn, when it was found to* be 
hUffiili. How much did the cask hold ? (14.) 

4. A general, arranging his army in the form of a 
square, found that he had 44 men remaining; but by 
increasing each tide by another man, he wanted 49 to 
6)1 up the square. How many men had he ? (17) 

5. A merchant sold stoves for $180.; for the largest 
size he received $19.00; for the middle size, $7.00; 
and for the smallest size $6.00. How many did he sell 
of each kind? (20.) 

The applicant is required to select and an- 
swer only one question from each section, and 
will receive the sum of the numbers that is at- 
tached to such as he solves by an intelligible 
method. This sum will denote the per cent. 
of the candidate in this branch, since lob is 
the highest that can be obtafned. To illus- 
trate : If an intelligible solution be presented 
Co the questions marked with the scar (^), rhe 
standing of the applicant in this branch will be 
the sum of \i-\'\\-\-\'j-\-io-\-%, which equals 
70 per cent. To illustrate still further: Sup- 
pose the examination be in geography, and the 
candidate be required to name ten States of 
South America fcr the fifth question, if he 
name but eight he will be entitled to eight- 
tenths only of what a full answer would have 
drawn. Thus each subject is systematically 
graded. The average grade, or per cent., of 
the certificate, is found by dividing the sum of 
the numbers obtained in each branch by the 
number of branches. This percentage should 
not only determine the time for which the cer- 
tificate is granted, but also the amount of sal- 
ary to which it is entitled. 

Duration, — If the average per cent, ranges 
from 40 to ^S» * certificate is granted for one- 
third ofaycar ; if from 55 to 7o,for two-thirds 
of a year; if from 75 to 85, foroncyeir; and 
from 85 to 100, a professional certificate, pro- 
vided the applicant's experience in teaching 
has been satisfactorv. 

m 

I have held a few examinations on the above 
plan, and find that more time is required to 
solve questions similar to the above, and equal- 1 



ly difficult in every branch, than can be allowed 
in one day's examination ; therefore I have con- 
cluded to hold a two days' examinttion in 
some localities, thinking thereby to lesson the 
number of yearly examinations. 

Trusting the directors of Wayne will see fit 
to grade the salaries according to the certifi- 
cate, I submit, in addition to that in the Au- 
gust number of the Journal, the following 

Rule. — Multiply the maximum salary by 
the average per cent, of the certificate. 



THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 



BY JEFFERSON. 



With the end of the present school year, the 
term of all the county superintendents 
now m commission will expire. The next ses- 
sion of the State Legislature will afford an excel- 
lent occasion to make some changes in the law 
in reference to these officers. Their salaries 
should be equalized in some way, for one 
thing. I understand that a proposition to that 
effect was introduced last year, but failed to 
become a law. I hope the attempt will be 
renewed the coming winter. 

I would suggest also that the law be changed, 
so that these officers may be appointed by the 
State Superintendent, instead of elected by 
triennial conventions of school directors. I 
hink several advantages would flow from this 
plan. In the first place, I think we should 
have a better corps of superintendents as a 
general thing, than we have now. These ap- 
pointments would be made with the strictest 
reference to merits alone. I have so much 
confidence in our State Superintendent. We 
have constantly some appointees in the service, 
as it is, and in every instance, so far as I know, 
these are fully as satisfactory as the men who 
have been regularly elected. This proves m/ 
position. 

In the second place, it would save an enor- 
mous expense. Say there are 1 2,000 school 
directors in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia 
— which is the fact — and that they all attend 
the triennial elections. Their expenses, I 
presume, will average at least two dollars. 
Here is an expense of 824,000. But, as the 
office of school director* is one to which no 
pay is attached, and as the State has made no 
appropriation to meet this expense, many, we 
will say one half of them, are unwilling to 
incur this personal expense, so that the duty of 
selecting the county superintendent is left to 
the other half. Thus the spirit of the law is 
not observed. 
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And in the third p1ace> the laudable wish to 
exclude partisan politics from the system* would 
be more nearly realized. As these officers are 
at present elected, political partisanship does 
and must enter into the contest. A republican 
in a democratic county, or a democrat in a 
republican county, no difference what may be 
his qualifications, knows he has no chance, and 
very seldom offers himself as a candidate. 
Hence, the best man is not always chosen. A 
conscientious State Superintendent would ap- 
point the right man to the place without re 
gard to politics ; and I sincerely hope no other 
than a conscientious man may ever occupy 
that high position. 

In conclusion let me say, without any ego- 
tism whatever, but lest some may imagine me 
to be a '* sorehead " or a hopeless candidate, 
and also as illustrative of my theory, that the 
writer of these lines was appointed by our 
present able State Superintendent to the office 
of county superintendent, though differing rad 
ically from him in political opinion, and that 
the action of the State Superintendent was 
af cerward indorsed by a unanimous election to 
the same office at the next triennial convention 
of school directors. 



BOYS AND CIVILIZATION. 



BY REV. JOHN W. DODGE. 



PHYSIOLOGISTS tell us that the brain 
of the Caucasian child presents the same 
organization as the adult Mongol. The fea- 
ture 8 at birth very strongly suggest the savage 
— flat nose, large lips, forward-opening nos- 
trils, and wide-apar: eyes. And it is a well- 
established fact that children, particularly 
boys, pass through that phase of character 
from which they descended as a race. The 
old Teuton of ten centuries ago — our Saxon 
grandfather at about the thirtieth remove — is 
discernible in the boy of today. . His idea of 
happiness was a banquet- hall, where soldiers 
drank from the skulls of their enemies. The 
instinct for cruelty crops out in Saxon boys still. 
He is the terror to the cat at what we should 
call a very innocent age. She has to go through 
fire and water, as the old martyrs did. Then 
he is the veritable Philistine of the home; the 
1 "repress! ble enemy of good order, ready at 
any moment to make a raid, to the discomfiture 
of all decent and quiet people. Staid and de- 
corous housewives dog his muddy footsteps 
from room to room, with dust-pan and brush 
in hand, denouncing him as a perfect bother ; 
while bachelor uncles and maiden aunts, what- 



ever other points they may disagree upon, are 
sure to agree in abhorring boys. If anything 
goes wrong at home, of course, ** it*« the boys.'* 
If the gate is left open and the cabbages are 
eaten down, '* it is nolsody that's to blame bat 
that boy." If a cricket is upset in church — 
and the total depravity of inanimate things is 
specially applicable to meeting-hoose crickets 
— all grave people look daggers at the boy id 
the gallery, who did it on purpose to disturb 
the meeting. Shall there be any wrong in 
store or shop or barn, and a bov hath not done 
it?. 

Hia first ruling passion is for destruction. 
His first movement with a new horse may be 
to find out whether his tail will come out or 
not. He proves his new cart by vigorous ef- 
forts to get the wheels off. His favorite play- 
things are swords, drums, guns and the shrillest 
of whistles. He believes in taking things by 
storm, and would have gloried in being at 
Jericho, with a lamp and a pitcher of his own 
to break, and a trumpet to blow, and a chance 
to shout to his heart's content. He knows 
when the band is coming out, and he makes it 
a point to keep opposite the bass drum in the 
procession. He delights in going to fires» 
with the rattle of the engines, the hoarse 
shouts of the hurrying crowds, the wild scream- 
ing of bells, and the lurid splendors of the 
scene. But the most characteristic of all his 
enjoyment is a dog fight. In the concentric 
circles that close around the two assailants, 
with eyes bent downward, you will find the 
inmost ring is of boys. It is a fine illustration 
to the mind of boyhood of energy in action. 
It is a kind of law in bovdom that the weak 
have no rights which the strong are bound to 
respect Rich boys tyrannize over poor ones, 
and great boys over little ones. This makes 
the despotism of the fagging system in English 
schools and the hazing in our own. It is the 
charm of scrapes that there is an ingredient of 
cruelty as well as frolic. This gives zest to 
plundering orchards, robbing birds' nests, 
climbing precipices to search for hawks and 
owls, and the habit of imposing on the unwary 
generally. But there is not the same vehe- 
mence in all. There is as much difference in 
boys as there is in anybody, and more than 
there is in some, according to the old rune. If 
he be of a lean and hungry mould,, like Jack 
Falscaff^s starved *' justice, made after supper of 
a cheese paring," he may wriggle his little way 
into the world without much bustle ; but if he 
has the stuff that men are made of he has hot 
blood within. Lord Byron is not alone among 
boys with his angel and devil. Things may 
I look pretty dark at times, as they did with 
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Christopher North, who blundcrbussed, flirted, 
boxed, wrestled, boated, kept a whole est«b* 
Jishment of fighting cocks, and seemed bent on 
self-destruction. The passion for field sports, 
though they illustrate the possibilities of the 
savage, springs, doubtless, from the rude sense 
of power which may develop into the higher 
kinds of strength. " The man,*' says Schiller, 
" who can strike hardest blow is the man who 
can shed the saltest tears." The extreme of 
▼alor is not noble unless it is balanced by the 
other extreme of gentleness. Boyhood is the 
transition state between childhood and man- 
hood. The elements are in a state of chaos ; 
but the spirit of gentleness broods over the 
troubled waters. Themistocles's saying mav 
may be true that *' the wildest colts make the 
best horses, when they come to be broken and 
managed." Strong, passionate natures often 
have the finest sense of honor and the truest 
bravery ; and it is the blending of the two 
that produces the true chivalry of character. 
The redeeming element of Saxon boyhood is 
found in the susceptibility for feeling, a later 
development, which relieves the hard selfish- 
ness of mere animal spirits and gives a touch 
of generosity. This very Christopher North, 
who was the greatest boxer in England, could 
sing so as to dash tears into grave men's eves, 
and actually swooned over the grave of his 
father as the clods rattled on his coffin. It 
was the last act of Nelson, who ''never saw 
fear," to kiss his friend Hardy before he ex- 
pired amid the booming guns of Trafalgar. 
The question of fight is the crucial test of 
chivalry in boyhood. Mr. Hughes has given 
us the best portrait of a healthy boyhood that 
the language affords. His verdict on the justi 
fiableness of fighting is thus given in *' Tom 
Brown " : *♦ Keep out of it, if you can, by all 
means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say * yes * or * no • to 
a challenge to fight, say ' no/ if you can. But 
don't say ' no ' because you fear a beating, and 
say or think it's because you fear God ; for 
that's neither Christain nor honest. And, if 
you do fight, fight it out ; and don't give in 
while you can stand or see." It is simply a 
question of conscience. Shall a boy stand up 
for what is right and noble ? Let him have 
moral courage enough to repay good for evil ; 
but, when actual violence comes, let him pro- 
tect himself or a weaker friend with all the 
power he possesses. 

The problem of boyhood is, how to make 
the passage from barbarism to civilization — 
that is, to secure the supremacy of the moral 
element ; to get the lion and the lamb to lie 
down together. It is the transition through 



which the Californian is now passing, and is 
yzxy well pictured in the Overland Monthly, 
It IS the working off of the superabundant vi- 
tality. By and by the froth floats off to the 
edge of the stream, and the dark, deep current 
of life comes to view. The one-sidedness of 
boyhood under right training will be relieved 
by healthy growth. It is an ur happy period ; 
for he sees enough of the inside of life to feel 
something of the mystery of the problem, but 
does not see far enough to be cheerful. He 
tells it all into the ear of his dear Bob, in long, 
confidential letters; and Bob understands it all, 
for it is the echo of his own hidden history. 
Blessed office of early friendship ! It helps to 
develop all that is deep and generous in the 
soul, arouses the dormant moral element and 
makes the true beauty of manliness appear. 

A^. Y. Independent. 



PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS— RULE 

WORK. 



BY A. N. RAUB. 



IN few places, probably, is a sound judgment 
more imperatively required than in the 
government and management of a school. 
There are executive talents required here, 
which, to insure success, dare be of no mean 
order. Young teachers make no greater mis- 
take than that of attempting to copy after set 
models. We have a recollection of some per- 
sonal experience of our own in this matter, 
which proved of valuable service afterward in 
the way of reminding us that success depends 
more on one's practice than on one's theory. 
We well recollect how, with our mind full of 
learned — as we supposed — and fine- spun theo- 
ries, we mentally proposed to show our pa- 
trons, and the public in general, that the ways 
of our predecessor, a teacher of twenty-five 
years' experience, were not quite up to the 
standard. All the preliminaries had been sat- 
isfactorily arranged, and we expected to create 
a sensation by showing how the new differed 
from the old. Alas! we found at once that 
much of our theory would not work in prac- 
tice. Either our machinery was imperfect, or 
the engineer did not understand how to handle 
it. We couldn't tell which. Fortunately, and, 
we think, wisely, we abandoned our original 
idea — original, probably, in one sense only — 
and undertook to manage the school in a natu- 
ral way, by permitting our own individuality 
to have its due share in the work, and adopting 
such theory only as proved successful under 
the circumstances in practice, and we were 
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blessed with a reasonable degree of saccess. 
Ever since, in glancing in a retrospective way 
at our narrow escape from failure, we feel thai, 
in some degree, we can realize the sensation 
experienced by him who has narrowly escaped 
some bodily accident or danger. 

We are not of those who wot.lJ discard 
theory, because valuable only when verified 
by practice. Teachers, and especially bsg'n- 
ners, should study a!l the available works on 
the calling which they propose to pursue ; but 
let them not make the great mistake of trying 
to carry into effect aJl theories they find there 
embraced. In such a caic, failure is inevita- 
ble. Such a course were the ranxest of quack- 
ery, and would be as ridiculous as the practice 
of a physician who should attempt to cure 
every Q^^t. of fever with a dose of medicine 
invariable in both quantity and kind, irrespec- 
tive of the habits of life, physical strength, 
mental temperament, &c., of the patient in 
c harge. Every writer on education, and every 
successful teacher, has made his reputation and 
his success not by the theories he has advoca- 
ted or endorsed, but by the practical applica- 
tion of his theories in a way original and pe- 
culiar to himself. 

Every piece of workmanship bears on its 
face some mark by which its author may be 
detected, and this mark is at the same time 
the outward sign of the author's own individu- 
ality, which has been embodied in his work. 
What is true in workmanship in general, is true 
of the teacher's work in particular. Instead, 
however, of working in dull clay, or lifeless 
wood, or stone, he deals with living souls, 
stamped all over with the impress of their di- 
vine origin. Let him beware, then, that he 
manage them nit as so many passive, lifeless 
pieces of mechanism, but rather as living, ac- 
tive representatives of their Creator, whose 
culture and training can be subjected to no sec 
rules, each representative claiming for itself a 
peculiar treatment of its own, modified and 
controlled by almost innumerable circumstances 
of life, habits, physical strength, mental tem- 
perament, and home treatment. 



INSTRUCTION TO TEACHERS. 



A COMMITTEE of the Board of Control 
of the city of Philadelphia, composed of 
the following gentlemen : Messrs. Edward Arm- 
strong, Lewis C. Cassidy, Henry C. Hickok, 
Charles F. Abbott, and Simon Gratz, after a 
very careful investigation of the subject, assisted 
by a number of the leading teachers, presented 
Ml on a revision of studies for the city 



public schools, Dec. 21, 1870. The Graded 
Course of Instruction recommended by this 
committee, with some modification, was adopt- 
ed by the Board. Accompanying the course 
of study, the committee presented under the 
head of ** Ipstruction to Teachers " some val- 
uable suggestions, with reference to the meth- 
ods of teaching the several branches of knowl- 
edge. These we propose, in this and a 
succeeding number, to present to the teachers 
of the whole State. They will profit by 
them. 

SPELLING. 

No tyitem of classification has yet been invented to 
render possible the acquirement of a knowledge of spell- 
ing by inflexible rules ; such knowledge can be obtained 
only by an exercise of the memory, and by habits of at- 
tention and obserratton, begun in early life, and carefully 
persisted in. 

Exercises in this branch of study should be both oral 
and written, and daily practiced. 

In 'Conducting oral exercises a pupil should pronounce 
the word distinctly before spelling by irs syllables; he 
should have but a single trial, and if he fails he should 
altvayt be required to spell XL correctly immediately after 
its correction, or at the close of the recitation ; or, he 
may be required to write it several times, that he may 
become familiar with its form, for, truly, in this subject 
it it only " line upon line, and precept upon precept,** 
that can accomplish anything. 

In conducting witten exercises, the pupil should when 
required, divide the word into in proper syllables. These 
exercises should be examined either by the teacher herself, 
or under her personal supervision, and in all cases the pupil 
should correct his errors. 

Teachers should pronounce the word but once in oral 
exercises, and not more than twice in written exercises, 
and never in an unnatural or unusual tone, or so as to in- 
dicate the orthography. The exercises may be varied by 
requiring the entire word to be spelled, or to be spelled 
by syllables, or by letters. Especial care should be uken 
to secure distinct articulation and correct pronunciation ; 
the utterance of each sound should be dear, sharp, and 
full. Concert spelling, if practiced at all, should be 
stopped the instant that it becomes measured, or sing" 
Mong. 

A teacher will never assign a lesson without first pro- 
nouncing each word to be spelled, and having the pupils 
spell it in syllables, and afterward pronounce it at sight. 
Attention should be called to difficult and unusual spell- 
ings whenever they may occur, and errors of orthography 
should never pass unnoticed. 

READING. 

To read with feeling, intelltgeace and acceptance, the 
reader must understand what the writer means — must 
enter into the spirit of the composition, and be able so to 
govern his voice that it shall be enrirely under his control. 

It is not in the power of every one to become in that 
respect a good reader, but as that which is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well, and as reading is one of the 
established branches of education, it is proper to give it 
all the attention which will lead to the utmost acquire- 
ment of skill of which the pupil may be capable. 

In order to secure the control and cultivation of the 
voice, attention should be given in the lower divisions to 
what is technically termed the explosive or elementary 
sounds. This exercise, care being taken not to strain the 
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▼oiccy will be followed by other good results than those 
under consideration — ^to strengthening the lungs and 
affording relaxation, so as to better enable her to renew her 
attention to the studies which shall succeed. The pupil 
should stand during the exercise, and the atmosphere of 
the room be changed. Attention in the higher divisions 
should in addition be paid to quality, force, time and 
pitch. 

The repetitition of a badly read sentence does no good, 
unless the fault be clearly marked out, and the correct 
reading be given by the teacher, or by a pupil who has 
mastered the difliculty. Some concert reading may be 
beneficial, provided the teacher u careful to stop it in- 
iuncly if it falls into ting-tong or measured reading, or 
when it attends to the development of unpleasant or un- 
natural tones. Short sentences are much* better than 
long ones for this purpose, as they do not tempt to 
measured reading. 

Mental discipline should be co-ordinate with vocal 
discipline. No dull, listless, unthinking pupil, can ever 
become a good reader. The teacher must awaken 
thought} a lesson which the pupil can understand must 
be selected — something a little in advance of what he 
has already learned, but yet within the range of his com- 
prehension. The lesson should be talked about, and the 
ideas of the pupil drawn out and corrected, if erroneous. 
His knowledge of the subject may be tested by asking a 
question, by requiring him to substitute one or more words 
that shall change the form, but not the meaning, of the 
paasage ; or by asking some question requiring that por- 
tion as an answer. 

A very common fault it that of stumbling, hesitating, 
and repeating; to cure which the teacher should make 
the most earnest and determined efforts. It may arise 
from carelessness, from the use of books in advance of 
the pupil*t ability, or from his failing ro grasp the idea in 
time to give it clear utterance ; or it may result from 
being permitted to indulge in a similar habit in other 
recitations. A poor readtr cannot study or recite Koell, 

While a class are reading, the undivided attention of 
the teacher, as well as of the pupils, should be given to 
the exercise. Pupils should be encouraged to criticise 
each other fairly and justly. During the progress of the 
reading no interruption should be permitted ; but, at its 
close, those who have noticed an error, should have an 
opportunity to correct it ; and each should be required to 
explain and illustrate his own criticism. 

Declamation need not be insisted upon until pupils are 
•omewhat advanced in this branch. 



PENMANSHIP. 

One system should be taught throughout the primary, 
the secondary and the grammar schools, to that as the 
pupils pass from one grade to another, they will not be 
obliged to unlearn what they have already acquired In 
regard to the distinctive features of that system. Thus 
the pupils will the more readily perfect, and carry out the 
principles they have already partially become acquainted 
with — such as the movements of the hand and arm ; an- 
alysit and rules for the formation of the letter s, the posi- 
tion of sittings the manner of holding the pen^ the correct 
dope and shading of the letters^ uniformity In spacing*neat» 
utss and elegance of styie^ legibility^ ease and rapicMy of 
writing 

The constant ute of the blackboard, or charts, in con- 
trasting the proper forms of the letters with the errone- 
ous forms made by the pupil, is indispensable in teaching 
writing. 

The copy written upon the board by the teacher must 
always con form, to the system uied. The pupil must not 



be allowed to write rapidly before he is able to write a 
legible hand. 

The great aim of the teacher must be to impart a 
plain, neat handwriting, devoid of flourish or ornament, 
for UQ other style it suitable for business purposes. 

'* Whenever practicable, the teaching should be by 
the same teacher in all the grades of a school.** 

When it is thought advivabie not to give the child a 
pen, a long slate pencil, or a penholder with a slate pen- 
cil inserted, should be used, and if a primary slate, with 
the elementary forms on the margin, could be adopted, 
it would serve a good purpose in amusing and instructing 
the pupil in drawing and writing. 

The time spent should not exceed five minutes to a 
lesson, and two or three Icuons a day would be ample to 
form good habits at the commencement. 



DRAWING. 

In introducing the subject of Drawing into our schools, 
one serious difficulty presents itself, which, however, it is 
thought may be easily overcome by a little perseverance 
on the part of the teachers. 

The difficulty consists in the want of the necessary 
training on the pare of the pupils of the higher divisions 
of the schools to lit them for entering, at once, upon the 
tasks laid down for them in the Revised Course of Studies 
herewith presented. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
teachers of these be directed to give the necessary pre- 
liminary instructions until pupils who are regularly train- 
ed be promoted to these divisions from the lower divisions. 

It is proposed that, in the Thirteenth division t)\^form 
and si%e of the simple plain figures bounded by three and 
four lines ; also, the comparative size of the same shall be 
illustrated on the blackboard; also, that the form, size, 
and comparative size of the cube, ball, and cylinder shall 
be illustrated and explained. 

Also, the length of lines, or of any objects in sight, and 
the comparative length shall be observed by the pupils, 
and the width and the comparative width of the plane 
figures mentioned above, and of any objects in sight. 

Direction is also to be explained ; at from one point to 
another on the board, and the direction firom one object 
to another, both in and out of the school room, as to the 
right, to the left, upward, downward, ice. Distance and 
comparative distance explained, are to be explained in 
like manner. 

All the instruction in this division should have special 
reference to the correct discipline of the eye of the pupil, 
for in this depends almost entirely, the future progress of 
the pupil in this art. The faults of enlarging or dimin- 
ishing a subject in copying it, should be corrected as early 
as possible, and the pupils taught to measure length arid 
distance by the eye. Some pupils will uniformly produce 
a copy of a subject of much smaller size than the original ; 
others again, will just as perteveringly produce one of 
much larger size. The thorough correcting of these 
faults requires much patience and perseverance on the 
part of the teacher. 

All hssons in this division should be abundantly illus- 
trated by drawings on the board, or to the objects them- 
selves, and the teacher should be supplied with a com- 
plete set of apparatus for the purpose. 

It is also of primary importance that the instructions 
to teachers given in the << Teacher's Guide,** which ac- 
companies the series of dravring cards and books, be 
rigidly adhered to in the various divisions, that the sub- 
ject be taught by ''the system,** and that the pupil be 
led by induction from that which is known to that which 
is unknown ; so that each step of progress may prepare 
him for the next. 
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DICTATION, 

Apart from the importance of thii exercise in impart- 
ing a knowledge of spelling, and impressing the forms of 
words upon the mind, it teaches in an easy mannor the 
use of the ponctu ation and other marks. 

In the primary and secondary grades it is expected only 
that pupils shall be able to recognize and name the 
marks assigned to their divisions, and to make and place 
them under the direction of the teacher. 

When the pupils advance beyond the primary grades, 
general and simple directions may be given for using cap- 
itals, and the marks of which they have occasion to make 
most frequent use. This does not require or presuppose a 
knowledge of grammar, as it can be taught without. The 
main object should be to impart such instruction as may 
be made at once available if the pupils should be 
obliged to leave school before reaching the grammar de- 
partment. 

In the higher divisions it is not deemed necessary or 
advisable to teach formal, set rules for the use of the 
punctuation marks, especially of the comma, the semi- 
colon and the colon, as this would require more time than 
can be profitably devoted to it, and more knowledge and 
intelligence than can be leasonably expected in pupils of 
those grades; hence, all technicalities should be avoided, 
as well as all disputed or doubtful points. 

COMPOSITION. 

If properly taught there is perhaps no exercise that u 
of more practical advantage than that of composition. 
The pupil should be required to re-write reading or other 
lessons, using his own phraseology ; and, in the higher 
gr.tdes, to transpose poetry into prose. 

In letter -writing, attention should be given to the 
heading, the address, the manner of closing, the direc- 
tion, etc. In assigning lessons for composition, care 
should be taken to give none except upon subjects about 
which the pupil has read, or upon which instruction has 
been given orally; he should be required to express in 
his own words what he knows, and be encouraged to 
write his thoughts freely. 

All mistakes in grammar or orthography should be 
marked ; if the errors are numerous the pupil should be 
required to re- write the exercise. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Mental jSritkmetic— The best way to teach arithme- 
tic is to devote about one-third of the time to mental arith- 
metic — a branch of study hitherto too much neglected in 
the public schools of this district. The lessons should, 
of coune, be prepared by the class before recitation, so 
that the drill may be systematic, not hap hazard. Pupils 
so taught will pass even a purely written examination, in 
a manner fir more creditable to themselves and their 
instructors, than if they had spent the whole time at 
written arithmetic In the primary schools, and in the 
case of pupils in the higher grades, who have not brfore 
taken up this subject, the exercises should be restricted 
to operations with small numbers, and the examples of a 
character not too complicated. Accuracy in analysis, 
cultivation of memory, and facility in computation, are 
the things to be aimed at in this study. In general, the 
mind of the pupil must be trained to act without the aid 
of paper, slate, or pencil j but, when the questions are 
long, and contain several conditions, the pupils should be 
supplied with text-books, and should be permitted to use 
them during recitation ; otherwise the mind may be too 
severely taxed in its efforts to retain and solve the ques- 
tion at the same time. After a lesson haf been recited, 
the teacher should improvbe questions containing the 



same principles ; but the pupils should not be permitted to 
use the formula previously taught, but should be lequired 
to give other methods, and should be encouraged and re- 
warded for any original solution, especially if it be con- 
cise and logical. Concert exercises in arithmetic should 
be avoided ; but, sometimes, in order to secure attention 
and accuracy, a solution may be given by several mem- 
bers of a class, each pupil taking the solution exactly 
where it was lef^ by his prodecessor, without omitting or 
repeating a word. Great pains should be taken to se- 
cure brevity and accuracy in language, in methods and 
results. 

fF'ritten jfritAmetie.-^The principles involved in this 
study are of necessity the same as those acquired in Men- 
tal Arithmetic. The two studies should be combined in 
all the higher grades, and pupils should not be permitted to 
solve the questions under any rule in Written Arithmetic 
until they shall be able to give a correct analysis of simi- 
lar questions firom a Mental Arithmetic. After the ex- 
amples assigned for each day have been performed on 
slates, the teacher should, on the blackboard, give a solu- 
tion of one of the examples, offering a clear and thorough 
explanation ; af^er which each pupil should solve a ques- 
tion at the blackboat'l, endeavoring to give an explana- 
tion at thorough and explicit as the one given by the 
teacher. This method inspires the pupil with confidence 
and self-reliance. If principles and not rules be taught, 
teachers will experience no difficulty in making some 
good arithmeticians. 



DBPINITIONS. 

In the lowest grades the teacher should explain the 
meaning of words found in the lessons by talking about 
them familiarly, and showing how they could be used in 
short sentences and in ordinary conversation ; the pu(»l 
should not be expected to commit to memory, but to 
understand the meaning and the .use of words. 

In divisions a little higher it is very important to direct 
the attention of the pupil to the meaning of words with 
which they are not already ^miliar. The list of words 
and their definitions, at the beginning of each reading 
lesson, should be committed to memory, and the mean- 
ings substituted in the passages in which they are found { 
care must always be taken not give synonyms, merely, 
instead of explanations. In the more advanced divisions 
every desk should be furnished with a small dictionary, 
and the pupil taught how to use it, and encouraged to 
turn to it always, when he sees a word whose meaning 
he does not understand. 



FIXED RULES FOR GRANTING CER- 

TIFICATES. 



EVERY examiner must be guided by rules 
of some sort, either general or special, 
in granting or refusing to grant teachers* cer- 
tificates. Some county superintendents fix the 
number of errors as an absolute rule in mark- 
ing provisional certificates. We think that not 
only the number of errors, but also their nature 
and degree should be considered. We once 
heard a county superintendent say that he 
should refuse a certificate to every teacher who 
failed to answer correctly one-half the que8« 
tions propounded. This rule would not seem 
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too rigid, if the qaestions or demands were not 
too difficult and intelligibly expresstd. 

We will illustrate our views by a few exam> 
pies : Suppose an examiner should pronounce 
the word etiquette^ and one teacher should 
spell it ** etequette/' and another should spell 
it *'ettyket.'' Both modes of spelling the 
word would be incorrect, but could it be said 
that they are ijquaiiy incorrect ? Or, if the 
solution of a problem should be required, and 
one of them should be in eiror one- fourth of 
a cent, and the other one thousand dollars, 
there would be a vast difference in the amount 
or degree of error. A failure to spell, pro- 
nounce, or define the word gender^ would be a 
strong indication of great ignorance in a teach- 
er ; but a failure to spell, pronounce or define 
some word of difficult orthography, and one 
that is rarely used, would not indicate such ig- 
norance. 

But a still greater objection to this mode of 
using fixed rules, we think, is when an exami- 
ner asks a question or makes a demand requir- 
ing several different answers, pronouncing it 
incorrect unless all the answers are precisely 
right. J^or example : Suppose two examitvees 
should be required to give the name and 
state the location of eight seas, in or bor- 
dering on Europe. One of them names 
all coirectly, and gives the location of 
all but one, while the other is unable to give 
either the name or location of any of them. 
To simply mark them both as erroneous, with- 
out any credit to the one who came within one- 
sixteenth of the full.and correct answer, would 
be very unfair. 

We are decidedly of opinion that many 
things out'ht to be taken into consideration in 
order to mark certificates properly. 

R. CHADWICK. 



POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 



THERE is probably no other large city, 
either in Europe or America, the institu- 
tions of which are so little known to the general 
public, as are the institutions of Philadelphia. 
Whether this be owing to the modesty, the 
indifference, or the Quaker txclusiveness of its 
citizens, or to the want of enterprise in its 
journalism, we do not now care to inquire. 
While to most of our readers the very existence 
of the Polytechnic College of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is probably unknown, yet for more than 
a quarter of a century this institution, either as 
instil uve or college, has been setting befqre the 
young engineers, n.etallurg'sts, and draughtsmen 



of the Quaker City higher and higher aims, 
and training those youth in the highest depart- 
ments of pure and applied science. It the 
history of the college shall ever be w^tten, 
it will, we think, prove to be one ot the 
most interesting and instructive episodes in the 
growth of technical education in America. 
For a number of years, the Polytechnic Col-* 
lege existed under an academic organization as 
an institute } but, in 1 848, an attempt was made 
to obtain from the S[a:e of Pennsylvania a coI« 
lege charter. The known sectarian bias of a 
number of the gentlemen named as trustees 
under the act, deterred the authorities of the 
institute from accepting its provisions ; and it 
was not until April 6, 1853, that a charter was 
signed by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
containing the names, as trustees, of a body of 
gentlemen among whom all sects and parties 
were so nicely balanced, that no fear of secta« 
rianism or partisanship could exist. 

Pending the granting of the charter, viz.: in 
October, 1851, the present President of the 
Faculty, Dr. Alfred L. Kennedy, began a tour 
of inspection of the Polytechnic institutions of 
Europe. After an absence of a year, he re- 
ported the result of his visit ; recommending 
that no one foreign institution be accepted as a 
model for the college, but that a plan be adopt- 
ed based upon both the German and French 
methods, viz.: those practised at Carlsruhe in 
the Polytecbniscben Scbuie, and at Paris in VEcole 
Centrale des Arts — which recommendation was 
approved. The charter was most liberal in its 
provisions, conferring full university powers ; 
and, as the institute already had its cabinets, 
laboratories, and apparatus, the first step in its 
elevation demanded enlarged accommodations ; 
so the college, in the autumn of 1853, j^^^ '^ 
years ago, was formally opened in the commo- 
dious building at the corner of Penn Square 
and Market street, directly opposite the site 
upon which the new municipal buildings of 
Philadelphia are now being erected. There 
were at first but two technical schools, viz. : the 
School of Civil Engineering, and the School of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy ; but so rapid was 
the growth, that, in the following year, 1854, 
the School of - Mechanical Engineering was 
added, in 1857 the School of Mines, and in 
i860 the School of Architecture. As these 
required more space, the building was sold to 
the Third National Bank, and a lot secured on 
Market street, between 17th and i8th, three 
blocks west of Penn Square ; and on this lot, 
50 feet front, extending from Market to Barker 
street, 167 feet, the new edifice has recently 
been completed. This consists of a main build- 
ing four stories high on Market Street, and two 
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rear wings or pavilions extending southward ; 
that on the east being 117 feet long and three 
stories in height; that on the west, 117 feet 
and two stories high^ for the better lighting and 
ventilation of the courtyard. The wings are 
connected at the Barker street front by a build- 
ing three stories high. The plan of the build- 
ing is therefore a quadrangle, from the court- 
yard of which rise four staircases, one at each 
corner, leading to the upper stories. The 
lower floor is chiefly taken up with vestibules, 
entrance>hall, business oflices, reception rooms, 
and quarters for the janitor and his family. 

In the second story is the College Hall, 50 
feet in length, with 19 feet ceiling; adjoining 
it, the Cabinet of Technology, 45 by 25, with 
gallery. In the east wing are the Analytical 
Laboratory, Balance room. Chemical Stock 
Room, and Metallurgical Laboratory. In the 
west wing, the Cabinets of Physical Apparatus 
and of Machine Models, and the Junior Math- 
ematical Classroom. On the Barker street 
front, the Lecture-room for Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, and Geology. In the third story are 
the Classrooms for Mechanics and Architecture, 
and the Museum of the School of Mines, 
containing the celebrated Freiberg models. 
The founh story contains the Draughting- room, 
the Cabinet of Architecture, and the Class- 
room for Engineering and higher mathematics. 
In the fifth story are the Gymnasium, and the 
rooms for moddeling in clay and plaster. 
Stndents are admitted to the college at the age 
of sixteen, and the duration of the full course 
•is three years. 

A good idea of the extent of the accommo- 
dations may be gained if we imagine the wings 
which now run to the rear, to be placed, as in 
the usual custom, on the right and left of the 
main building. The front would then be 284 
feet, equal to the finest collegiate structures in 
the country. The number of the rooms, and 
the uses to which they are applied, attest, 
without further description, the comprehen- 
siveness of the instruction. The influence ex- 
erted on the economical developments of the 
industries of Philadelphia by the hundreds of 
graduates of her great technical school must 
have been most salutary. Its organization, even 
before the London Exhibition of 1851 awak- 
ened England and the world to a sense of the 
value of art schools and science schools, is 
highly creditable to the forecast of our sister 
city ; while it serves to lessen our surprise that 
she should maintain her ascendency in the 
beauty and excellence of her varied manufac- 
tures, and control the most powerful railroad 
management not only in the Union, but in the 
WQ rid. — Technolhii t. 



SELECTIONS. 



How Schoolmasters are Made in Ger- 
many. — We will endeavor to indicate the ca- 
reer of an intelligent village lad who having« 
at the age of fourteen, completed his school 
course, resolves to become a schoolmaster. If 
in Saxony or Silesia, he enters a training school 
called " proseminar," because preparatory to 
the seminary or normal school ; if in Prussia, 
he enters the house of a private tutor, probably 
the local schoolmaster or clergyman. At the 
age of eighteen he proceeds to the seminary, 
where he is to spend three years ; the first and 
second to be devoted, according to an elaborate 
scheme, to all subjects he will have hereafter 
to teach ; the third to be spent in teaching, un- 
der the supervision of the director of the sem- 
inary, in the " practicing school," which is 
simply the nearest primary school. While in 
the seminary, he is subject to stringent disci- 
pline. He makes his own bed and cleans his 
own room ; he pays for his board and lodging 
— the former being of a very homely descrip- 
tion, and valued at eightpence or ninepence a 
day — and provides his own bread. At the end 
of the year he presents himself for his first ex- 
amination, which is conducted by the author- 
ities of the college, under the superintendence 
of the school councillor. This examination 
embraces religion, language, arithmetic writ- 
ing, drawing and singing, and is partly oral and 
partly on paper. The performances of the 
candidates are estimated with great precision, 
and certificates are given to all who acquit 
themselves satisfactorily. The teacher is now 
taken in charge by the departmental-councillor, 
who appoints him to a vacancy in his district. 
He holds, however, only the position and the 
title of provisional teacher, full status and rank 
of schoolmaster being withheld until he has 
passed a second examination, held three years 
after the first. This examination is rather an 
investigation into character and conduct than 
into attainments. When his last ordeal hat 
been passed, the teacher takes the oath of al- 
legiance and receives a definite appointment as 
master of the school, — St. PauPs. 



Humane Education. — I propose to speak 
briefly of a branch of edacation unknown to 
our public schools, yet it seems to me of such 
transcendent importance as to underlie all 
others. [ mean the subject of Humane Edu- 
cation. 

Every observer of children, indeed every 
teacher, must have noticed that the manifesta- 
tion of a cruel disposition crops out very early. 
It begins with pulling ofF the wings of flies 
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and teasing the lower inimals. It impels the 
young archin to look about him for a stone. 
* whenever he hears a lone bird singing on a 
twig, or sees a poor wandering pig by the 
wayside. It would, perhaps, be not easy to 
define very philosophically, or with anything 
like psychological accuracy, how it is that 
children so often act with cruelty to the world 
of life around thero. The poor crushed fly, 
the wretched pelted kitten, the tortured toad 
with its stomach filled with shot, the poor 
turtle either lying helpless on its back, or 
carrying upon it a burning coal, all rise 
familiarly enough to our memories as instances 
of this cruel, unthinking wantonness, this early 
and miserable misuse of our mysteriously given 
lordship over the creatures around us. 1 hese 
things, however, account for them as we may, 
exist, and most certainly lead on to cruelty, 
more or less deliberate, in after life. For 
cruelty in the child, if unchecked, will most 
certainly lead to baneful results in the man. 

Now, few things can be taught more easily, 
or learnt more readily, than tenderness and 
mercy to the animal world, if the teaching 
begins early enough, and is conducted in the 
riglit way. Give the child an insight into 
the habits and characteristics of some of the 
animals most immediately at the mercy of 
childish crutlty. Bring out the conception of 
each poor fluttering or crawling thing being an 
individual, having its own individual sufferings ; 
and often showing its own pity- moving appre- 
hensions ; encourage the larger boys in our 
schools to write essays about kindness to 
animals; let the intellectual and humane be 
combined ; have prizes for humanity as well as 
scholarship. 

Were I to write a school-book for the 
young, I would place most prominently upon 
one of its pages Sterne's words to the fly, which 
we all read in our youth, and have often recurred 
to since . *^ Go poor insect ; get thee gone I 
Why should / hurt thee ? This world is surely 
wide enough to hold both thee and me." 

Cor. California Teacher, 



THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY.* 



IN teaching geography, I depend chiefly on 
three principal means : 
First — The teacher must himself be the 
text- book to his class. He must be so well 
versed in afll the minute details of certain 
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*By Mr. John Given, Master of the Ballymena Model 
School, Co. Antrim, Ireland. This admirable paper ob- 
tained one of Mr. Chamney'i prizei for the best Essay on 
the best mcil'od o^' »r.-rhing Geography. 



countries, and have the important outlines of 
others, dropping as it were from his finger-ends, 
runnirg over with ** scraps of general informa- 
tion, natural history, historical allusions," &c., 
and withal so earnest, even to enthusiasm — not 
forgetting a funny story now and then — and 
lastly, have such a command of simple lan- 
guage, without any affectation o{ words of 
learned length, &c., as to be able to dispense 
with either text book or note-book. 

Second — When any map is unrolled while 
teaching, the teacher must never for a moment 
forget to remind the youngsters, and ask them 
to remind themselves, that every wavy line, or 
shaded mound, or colored enclosure, or white 
expanse, or green level, suggests running waters 
having certain names, with flowers, trees, fields, 
houses, towns, and villages on each side ; an- 
glers, mayhap, bending over them; boats, 
steamers, and ships sailing on them, suggestive 
of commerce ; green or snow-capped hills, 
grand ocean waves dashing against rocks, green 
fields, &c. 

Third — The teacher must interest the schol- 
ars by telling them of any excursion he made 
during vacation, and get the children also to 
give their experience, were it only a few miles 
distant, nay, a few streets or country lanes dis- 
tant, letting them know that they have been 
making discoveries in Geography. The fact 
is, these two latter means might be included 
in the first, for, after all, if the teacher's own 
brain be not the well-head of all that the child 
really learns in Geography, or any other thing, 
all else is but labor lost. I can say that most, 
most emphatically. I think I hear an inquirer, 
perhaps an objector, say : — " Why, sir, would 
you not include a text- book as one of the chief 
means of teaching Geography ?" " No, nr. 
I call it only a secondary one.'' 

I give the following paper as the result of nearly thirty 
years* experience in teaching national schools, male and 
mixed, and have found this simple and natural method 
most successful in giving rather more than an average 
knowledge of Geography. The illustration^ given are 
real answers, taken down in a note-book soon after they 
were uttered. Young teachers have a great advantage 
now-a-days compared with what the writer had when he 
commenced, namely, that Geography is popular with both 
children and parents. In looking over one of my old 
note- books or diaries, I find the following i — I got a se- 
vere reproof from an honest, well-to-do farmer, to-day, 
for learning his " weans thae (those) things up on the 
wa," pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to the 
maps. He ''wasna gaun* (going) to mik'them either 
ministen or doctors, but guid (good) coontert an' writers 
an' readers," and he *• dt «na see the use o* Icarnin' aboot 
fartin* pearts — wad reather hae the ould ways o' learnin", 
any way," &c., &c. But this feeling I should think is 
now over. The children like to hear me tell them that 
it is a kind of impiety to be ignorant of Geography, that 
we arc placed in one of the apartments of a magnificent 
abode — flat stupidi^v not ♦"> know it all. Ipnor?»rc«» ?» 
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deplorable itate — anecdote — intimate connection of His- 
tory with Geography ; Illustration, America (point on 
the map)— Pitarro— 'Corte* — Montexuma-^what we owe 
to Geography — Ireland (point) ~ ancient 8Ute*~Henry 
II. — Goldsmith-^Burke, Sec. PutitiTe pleasure — reading 
about foreign countries, multitudinous isles of the Pacific 
(point), coral islands (specimen shown), feathery palms, 
civilised and Christianited, Tahiti, hum of schools among 
the trees, *' sea-like skies and sky- like seas/* PauPs voy- 
age, 5ic., (trace). How it enlarges the mind~«lofty 
mountains, immense rivers — mouth of La Plata, 150 
miles, half the length of Ireland. What an idea I 

The above is a specimen of quiet ** ulks ** with the 
children to fix attention. I shall now go more system- 
atically to work| specifying more particularly the teacher's 
duties. 

THE teacher's duties. 

Besides having the text book at his finger endS) the 
teacher should, in his readings of travels, history, news 
of the day — such as the sale of Russian America to the 
United States, modern discoveries, Speke, Livingston — 
ever keep his class in his mind's eye, never taking up the 
idea that he can exhaust the subject, however long he 
may teach. Thus furnished, he wilt make it a subject 
of deep study how to make his knowledge available. As 
the most natural and simple writings are said to be the 
result of the deepest art, so what will look to an observer 
as the most natural, the easiest thing in the world, will 
take all the efforts, all the strain of the mind, to attain to ) 
but if attained to there will be no complaint of want of 
attention in the child, no yawning, &c. For this pur- 
pose not only copious notes should be taken of the lesson 
before teaching, but also notes of the answers after 
the lesson. It is not at all irksome or difficult. It is 
rather an amusement, u I know firom having practiced 
it for many long years. Thus prepared, with a head full 
ot knowledge, a heart fiill of affection, and armed with 
hb chalk, black-board and pointer, apple, orange, or 
globe, specimens of coral, shells, compass, flowers, etc., 
let him call up his first and second classes before a 
MAP OP THE WORLD— SYNTHETIC METHOD. 

The class stand around the brass semi-circle. The 
teacher takes the pointer, and begins with what the 
youngest child knows and sees. *' What are you stand- 
ing on ?•• " The floor." " What is outside the floor ?" 
« The play-ground." « What is outside the play-ground?" 
"Dr. Young's field." "What next?" "SpringweU 
Street." " Where is SpringweU Street?" "In Bally me 
na." " What is Ballymena ?" One says, " A town j 
another, " A great lot of houses." " Where do you live 
yourself?" One says, '^ At home ;" another, " With my 
mother ;" another, " Beside Joe's ** (a neighlxMr). 
" Where does Toe live?" "In Co. Antrim." "Where 
is Ballymena ?' One says, '* in Ireland ;" another, '* in 
Co. Antrim." (As there are no innate ideas as to a mat- 
ter of fact like that, some one must have given it to 
them \ if not, the teacher must, reserving the meaning 
of country until an after stage.) ** Are there any more 
towns in Co. Antrim, or did you ever hear of any ?" 
^* Yes, sir, Broughshane, Antrim, CuUybackey, Randals- 
town." " Point in the direction of Randalstown,** 
(points). Some right, some wrong. Other towns are 
pointed out. " Well, then, suppose you were standing or 
walking along the road you see away in every direction 
to Slemish, and to Skerry, and to the mountains between, 
and Ballymena, and round and round — is this all the 
world you see?" "All! (laughing) no, no, no! it is 
otly a bit of the country." " J^uicc right — it is only a 

bit of Co. Antrim, and Co. Antrim is only ?" " A 

bit of Ireland." "And Ireland is only ?" "A 

bit of the world." "So you think that far, far away, 
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beyond yon blue rim, there are many towns besides Bally- 
mena) many far higher mountains than Slemish, man/ 
more countries and counties than Ireland and Antrim ^* 
"O yes, sir!" "Did you ever hear of anyf " Yee,* 
England." (Point in the direction.) "That it where 
the Queen lives ?*' " Yes." " What is her name ?*• 
" Victoria.'* " But there are a great many countries be- 
sides, and they have all names. Would you like to hear 
some of them ?" " Yes, yes." "Well there is a reiy 
large country called Barope-^name it. all^" All name it. 
" Europe, Burope," goes round the class. After Bnglaad 
it is nearest home ; a very learned, well«bred, and civil 
people. And then there is a far larger country still, called 
Asia. Name it round the class — where Adam and Ere 
were placed after creation, and where our Saviour lived 
and died." I find, after having lead the Second Book) 
and from that they have heard, that Pale«tine is the 
most interesting after Ireland, and only half the sixe ) 
and next the Nile, associated with the ark of bulrushes | 
ane then America, where so many of their friends lire* 
" Another, not so large as the , last| shaped like your 
mother's shawl, but very little known about it except 
the fringe, only that the people are as black as soles--» 
the hottest, sandiest and most ignorant of them all." To 
a higher class Tit might be given to the third), " Spektt 
and Livingston s discoveries." " Do you remember where 
some of your friends have gone to?** "Yes, sir, to 
to America." And there is a murmur of " Uncle Sams 
and Aunt Betties." " That is another great country^ 
only found out about three or four hundred years ^go. 
Then there is still another and the last of the great counn- 
tries, where thieves were formerly sent, where there are 
beasts with bills like birds (shew a picture of the duck- 
billed Platypus), leaves with their edges towards us, 
black swans, kangaroos, cherries wiih their stones out- 
side, lumps of gold as big as your fist, &c." Australia it 
given. The class are now all mouth and eyes, when 
they are asked the key-stone question — *' Would you like 
to see a picture of all these countries ?" " O yes, sir | 
yes, sir." (The map is described, and the technical term 
** continent " may safely be given them. I am not very 
anxious at this stage for the definition, provided they 
know what the thing is. This is step the first in the 
synthetic method, and they are kept at it until they can 
stand on it. In the same way they are Introduced to 
** island," uring the most familliar illustrations, such aa 
an irregular figure on the black board, the clock, a green 
spot in the playground, or a small real bland in the near- 
est rivulet. • Peninsulas the same way. " Now, boys, 
if you conduct yourselves well, to-morrow I'll go over the 
same ground, expecting you to remember a good deal of 
what I have said." 

Second step — " But is the earth all made up of land ?** 
" No, sir." ** What then ? ' " Of water, too." " What 
is the water running down the meadow ctlled .'** " A 
burn" (rivulet). "Is that salt or fresh?" "Fresh." 
" Is there any salt water in the worid ?" " Yes, sir." 
" What is it called ?." « The sea." " Did you ever see 
theses?" "Yes, sir, at Glenarm." "What was it 
like ?" " I mind when I was at the sea, the waves look- 
ed like white men swimming on the sea." (This from 
a child of seven or eight yean of age). " Were you 
ever at the sea ?" " No, but I was at the shore." (A 
laugh from the rest of the class, in which the shire-goer 
joins. In some places going to the sea-side is called go- 
ing to " the shore.") The tides are mentioned either by 
the teacher or by one of themselves. ** Do you know 
what they arc ?'* " The tide ebbs and flows," (words 
of the First Book). " What makes the tides j" (This 
of course is quiie in advance of a second class, and should 
be kept for a fourth t-r fifth clas?, hut I was l»'d on by 
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the subject^ and the curiotky maniftited by tht clait to 
know, iat of .course they Aiost lee the tidet when it the 
tea. I tell them in the simplett way I can, and the re- 
mark made by one is, ''Aye, w^ that's curiouir* 
** Would you like to tee a picture of this great, great 
water ?** •< Yes, air.** The white part b then pointed 
out in detail as a picture of the water. ** Look atten- 
OTely— ^ Wliether is the white or colored pait the larger ?** 
«<The white.** *«Then If the white sUnds for water, 
and the colored for land, whether is there more land or 
water on the surAice of the earth ?** ** More water, sin.** 
Now for the p>opoTtions» *' Show me the half of that 
pointer.** Done. *< Divide it into three parts.** Done. 
**Take one oi them— what is that?** "A third.** 
«Two of them.*' «« Two thirds.** "That draft of 
twelve boys — how many would two-thirds ci them be?** 
** Eight." ** Well, then, that a the amount of water — 
how much?** "Two- thirds water.** "And Und f* 
^ One-third.** " Touch the picture of Ireland with the 
pointer.** Done. "Can you get out of it without 
going into the water T* ** Noy sir.** "What would 
you call land of that kind?** "Land all round with 
water.** I then give them the technical name ^ island.** 
In the same way, "peninsula,** " isthmus^*' are found out 
by themselves. The diflerent colored seas are pointed 
out, and then the Blue or Pink Sea is asked fbr« This 
causes a laugh, keeps them in good humor, while the 
cause of the color is explained. 

SPECIMEN OP THE ANALYTICAL METHOD. 



*'Look around — what do you see on the walls?** 
" Pictures ** " What is that before you ?** " A picture 
of what ?** ^ The world.** (Caught up somehow or 
told.) " But 1 see two round things (circles as yet 
would be too technical) there — have we two worlds ?** 
" No, sir ** (This U explained by the hinged globe, a 
cut apple, or the two fists closed and opehed. I lin<^that 
we never need go far for illustrations of the shape of the 
earth when we have our hands, or a boy*€ head, a fly creep- 
ing round the shut hand or across a boy*s forehead, &c. I 
have before now made an advanced class understand quite 
well the nature of «clipses by my two fists and my head.) 
/ encourage pupils to asJk fuewoni of the testker*, A boy 
asks : " Wh^Ks the reason that on a map of the world 
we see the sK-face of the entire globe.*' I ask htm : 
" How would you see both sides of an apple ?** " Cut it 
in two 'and spread it against the wall.*** " How much of 
that apple or that boy*s head can you see at once ?** 
*< One- half.** " Can you tell me now why we have 
those two round things ?** " Yes, sir \ it is to show both 
sides.** " Look here — ^how is it that we have part of the 
Pacific here and part there ?** " O sir, if they were 
turned round in that way (making the shape of a globe 
with his hand), they would meet.** Another, "If the 
round things were clipped and pasted round the edges and 
blown up with a pipe -t topple, we could sec the ocean all 
one.** " Then you believe that the earth b round like 
an orange,** "Yes, sir.** "Why?** ««It has been 
sailed round ** (Other proofs we reserve for advanced 
classes). ** Could you walk in tke jmm way round this 
floor ?** " No, the walls would stop us.** " Touch the 
red, the yellow, the blue, &c.** "Which is the small- 
est ?** **• The red ;** and ihey thus find out from exami- 
nation the relative sizes and the names of the continents. 
"Are Europe, America, and the others hanging on the 
walls oi the universe (whatever that may mean) with a 
ring round their necks ?'* The very absurdity of this 
question raises a laugh. The question will not look so 
absurd if the map be taken from the wall, spread on the 
floor, and they are told to imagine themselves eagles or 



angels flying over it. Then some exdting fact, such as 
Napoleon's birth-place in connexion with Coisica, Joan 
Femandes, Robinson Crusoe, Byron*s and Leander's 
swimming the Hellespont, amasing stxe of the Amazon, 
coming down to the banks and braes 0* bonnie Doon, 
nearer home to the Ovoca, nearer home still, to the bum 
before the school-house door, running " wimptin dear.** 
This puts them into first-rate humor, and while it is high 
tide I ask the following questions, which are answered. — 
'* Now, boys, here*s a nice question for you — any one 
who can do it hold up the hand. There are three million 
of square miles in Europe, nine • in AfHca, fifteen in 
Asia, nearly the same in America — how much larger is 
Africa than Europe ?*^ (Thb isy afVer all, only a simple 
question in mental arithmetic). Several hands are hdd 
up. " Three times '* and so on. Then thousands of 
miles long is explained to them as pictured on the map. 
Capitals are then shown till we come to Ballymena, and 
mountains till we come to Slcmish. Sometimes we take 
the grand tour of Europe, visiting places renowned in 
song or story, natural curiosities, scaling the Alps, Mont 
Blanc, St. Bernard (great dogs), Hannibal, Napoleon. I 
ask a boy to point out the highest country in Europe. A 
pointer is seen dangling in an uncertain attitude in the 
neighborhood of Icdand, as if its handler thought — 
" Well, this is deddcdly the highest ground I can take,** 
when a laugh firom the rest of the class makes him "drop 
from hn nerveless grasp ** the useless pointer, and look 
round as if he suspected there was something wrong in 

r<l» state of Denmark. R K— — , (i) sets all to 

rights by pointing out Switzerland and explaining that the 
most mountainous country-^the highest above the level 
of the sea — is called the highest country. " What is the 
lowskt country in Europe ?** The same raw recruit is 
wabbling the pointer downward toward Candia, when 
another stops it in midway, and mentions Holland 

Boundariet. The word " boundary,** or " bound/* is a 
serious obstacle if not perfectly explained. The following 
is very simple, but I find from experience very effctual. 
Having a compass in the hand, I ask what toueies the 
floor on the north side ? " That wall.** " On thesouth ?'* 
" That other wall.** " What touches the school-ground 
on the east?** *« So-and-so*s field?** "On the west?** 
" The road.** '* Look at the map— what washes Ireland 
on the north ?** " The Atlantic, &c.** I then change 
the Word " touch *' or " wash ** or " border,** for •« What 
bounds Europe on the south ?** and so on. 

TAe Cardinal Points, Twelve o*clock. "Point to 
thesun,** " Yonner.** (Pronunciation promptly set right.) 
"Where does he rise?** "Yonder.** (Points.) "Srt?** 
Points. " Where do you never see him ?** Points. The 
names of the points are now given. Fortunately the 
map of the world is now hanging on the north wall, and 
a row of windows faces the south. Were it otherwise, 
however, that would only be a slight obstacle to be easily 
overcome. *• Those windows face the — ?** "South." 
"Back wall?** ••The north.** *<The djor?** "West.** 
"That large window?** "East.** "Ballymena?" 

"South.** " C ?*• " West.** " That's where you 

come from, sir.** " Where is the sun at la o*clock at 
night?** " Nowhere.** Then the arch look, the laugh- 
ing eye, and the funny fiice of H , m he says — 

- ■- - ■ - - -- - — — - ^ ■* *■* 

(i) It does one*s heart good to see with what gusto 
this little fellow comes to the rescue. His eyes kindle — 
he smacks his lips — he grasps the pointer — he holds up 
his hand — tightens his belt, and from beneath his teeth 
you hear a smothered susurration — half laugh, half whis- 
per, — " Let me, sii.** In a word, he girds up his loins, 
as if he were folly bent on scaling the Alps in reality — 
not poinding to them. 
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** O, Mr. GWen, ishinet nowhere ! He is shining some 
other place.'* * Can you tell ?** ''Yes, sir, in Australia or 
some other place/* I continue at this a considerable time, 
in order to make the transfer of these points to the black- 
board and map the most natural thing in the world, and 
not a mere cramming of facts down their throats on my 
own authority. How easy it is at this stage to show them 
the mariner's compass, and lines on the map for north, 
south, east and west. 

I have gone over specimens of the Synthetical and 
Analytical methods, tried with a second class in a Na- 
tional school— giving the real questions and answers. I 
think I have not used the word "geography** at all, for 
if they know not the real thing, it u little use filling 
their mouths with an empty spoon until they have 
got something to put into it This tpoon (the definition) 
may be given to them after they are interested, that is to 
say, a iew definitions to a seeond, and a lew more to a 
third class, and so on. 

Secondary methods or txachiiio, nor omlt thx map 

OF THE WOELD, BUT ALL OTHEES. THB MOST OT THEM 
APPLY TO ADVANCED CLASSES, WHEN A TEXT BOOK IS 
PUT INTO THEIE HANDS. 

I. — Exercises on copy books to be written at home, such 
as description of real or imaginary journeys to Dublin, 
Btlfiisr, New York, Odessa, up the Mediterranean, (the 
romance of Geography, '* thy shores are empires^ Phce- 
nicia, Greece, Rome, Carthage, Palestine, the Cross and 
the Crescent.) The breakfast table, seas and lands 
crossed to procure it, 8cz. This also is an exercise in 
composition and grammar. I have from time to time 
got some admirable specimens of this method. 

3. — Answers to home lessons to be given very often in 
writing, when under examination, attention to be paid, of 
course, to spelling and grammar. 

Teacher to examine with a definite object in view. 
If it be mountains, let it be so, and if riven, let it be 
rivers. By the way, as the Etudy of riven is a favorite 
one everywhere, here is an item of a specimen table 
drawn up by myself. 

Nam. I Country I 8o«c. .| L.ngU. |j;j°5'„^^| ^Sa 

I have thus tabulated fifty riven, fi-om the longest to the 
one nearest home, giving an item or two on the black- 
board when needed. 

3. — When under oral examination, answen to be 
marked — keeps up attention. 

4. — To bring out the boys in pairs, and to let them 
examine each other on the map — there is no yawning 
nor inattention at this exercise. 

5. — Blank or outline maps to be used along with the 
others. 

6. — Answering without any maps. 

7. — To draw out on slate or paper any of the con- 
tinents, beginning with Africa, making the capitals, 
rivers, mountain chains, &c. 

8. — Home Lessons from the text books, short and 
confined mostly to the large print, also to be explained, 
when necessary, beforehand. 

9. — Incidental teaching. When a place is named in 
books or convenation, to know it from the map. This 
is very important. 

I give the following as an illustration of one of the 
chief methods of teaching geography. It is an extract 
from notes taken in ppn -' Hnring one of my vacation 



am in the habit of reading such notes to the pupils. The 
teacher who has not himseil traveled can make these 
notes firom good books of travel in the coukotiy voder con' 
stderatioB. 

■ 

Wednesday, 7th July, 1869. Leave London for New 
Haven, to take the steamer for Dieppe. (Diffident 
routes ftom England to France explained.) Beautifttl 
passage — Beechy Head, &c. Dieppe, the Brighton of 
France — fine bathing place. From Dieppe'to Rouen-—' 
fine level country — ^grain nearly ripe — some cutting — blue 
blouses — no hedges — fields open on both sides of the 
road — rows of poplan, and willows, and acadaa — land, 
like a patchwork quilt, in long narrow strip»*-towas and 
villages embowered in trees — roses — carriages very com- 
fortable, more so than at home — ^the ptnntsmen arc gen- 
erally women. Rouen, a fine old town-^the Manchester 
of France— old cathedral — ^Joan of Arc burned in one of 
the squares. 

Thursday, 8th ^Rouen to Paris— charming cornfields 
(wheat) and vineyards along the Seine — arrived in Paris 
at one — march of a raiment — militaiy band — bine niii- 
form — soldien at every torner. After getring lodgings 
in Rue St. Honore, we wralked in the gardens of the 
Tuileries — fountains — flowen — bloody scenes enacted 
here during the fint Revolution — palaces of the Tuileries 
and Louvre, now united, cover an area of sixty acres I 
The imperial tri-color b waving to day, a sign tiiat the 
Emperor is at home. Notre Dame. Place de la Con- 
corde, formerly Place de la Revolution — Louis XVI. 
Marie Antoinette, Philip Egalite, Charlotte Gorday, 
Danton, Robespierre, &c., were guillotined here. Grand 
Fountains — Chateaubriand says that all the water in the 
world will not wash away the blood which was shed 
here. Magnificent view — in the centre of the gardens b 
ihe famous Luxor obelisk brought from Egypt at a cost of 
£80,000. Palais Royal — shops and gardens — wonderfbi 
palaces for grandenr and extent — Boulevards — fine rows 
of trees along the streets — great heat — fine shade — streete 
very clean — water in constant use to water the trees run- 
ning along the side. Versailles — splendid gardens, foun- 
tains, and picture galleries. Table d*hote — ^travclert 
fiom all parts of the world — fine cookery. (Stayed three 
or four days on onr return from Switzerland.) 

Friday, 9th.-7-Start for Switzerland, 6.30 — a run of 
II hours — 275 miles lands us in Macon on the Saone, 
through a rich and well- cultivated country — wheat and 
barley harvest — Burgundy vineyards as common as potato- 
fields at home— from the raib they resemble groves of young 
aspens or light green currant bashes— not quite ripe 
— ^they cover the hilb and bwder the roads — no fences, 
with very few exceptions, and these exceptions so slighr 
thst a boy could step over them. Cherry trees along the 
road loaded with ripe fruit — great quanttiy for a penny or 
deux sous — paradise for boys— see very ftw — ^not thick- 
ly inhabited. Pass the Cote d*Or, a low ridge of moun- 
tains — ^very beautiful cultivated and wooded — pass 

through Dijon, fiimous for its roses, situated in the mid- 
dle of these mountains. Stop at the Hotel TEurope — 
terrace on the outside, from which Mont Blanc can be 
seeUi 

Saturday, loth.— From Macon to Geneva — fine, rich 
meadows — bullocks plough! ng — belb about their neckt^- . 
valley of the Rhone — commencement of the Alps- 
approaching them by France — their sublimity steals on 
one by degrees. The fint range of the Jura looks not 
higher than the Moume mountains ; but then, as we 
ascend, " hiUs peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps arbe.'* 
Pass between two or three spun of the Jura range, and 
a tunnel bored through one of them four or five miles 
long The faces of the range show twbtings and con- 
V. ; -, f '»-- ■' t7 - t-. thr. eciilazht. P 
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Afobvgh professor, with note-book in hand, was in 
laptnrcs with them. The valley of the Rhone, and, in- 
deed, all the way from Macon, it truly both magnificent 
and delightfvl — the beginningt of the Alps— the <* blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone,** bordered by vineyards 
up the bases .of the Alps (on the southern side) as far as 
human labor can go— Indian corn, nearly in ear — pump- 
kins, grovtt of fruit trees, etc. 

11:45. — Antred at Oeneva, af^ traveling Z05 miles 
before breakout, starting, as we did, at 5 oVlock. Best 
to take the most out of the stuff. It was a slow train, 
and we saw the country to perfection. After breakfast, 
walku4 about Lake Leman (Geneva), 4nd through the 
tdty ; visited Calvin's cathedral — sat in his study chair — 
was greatly struck with the height of the nearest Alps, 
and the bluencss and transparency of the waters of the 
lake, especially where the Rhone leaves it. Fish can be 
seen through a deep, swift, light violet colored stream, 
from one of the many bridges, at a great depth. We 
have a grand hotel, the entrance stair-case being bordered 
on each side with hot-house plants, the richest and 
Iraxest — great siue of these hotels — expect to see the mon- 
arch Mont Blanc from our bed room. There are three 
clocks in the hall, showing Swiss, London and French 
time. (I could here give a series of questions, with the 
real answers of the pupils, on the difference of time 
according to longitude, and vkt vtrtM, but, I forbear, 
from want of space). The population of Geneva is 
about 4S,ooo. It is beautifally situated, ani has an im- 
posing appearance. The new town seems a collection of 
palaces, while the ancient part is reduced-looking — streets 
•teep, badly puvcdy and narrow — so narrow that dwellen in 



opposite windows might almost shake hands over the way. 
It is the capital of a canton only fifteen miles long, and 
as many broad — so small, sa/s Voltaire, that ** when I 
shake my wig I powder all the Republic.** "The man- 
ufacture of watches is an important one in Geneva, 
70,000 being made yearly.** But the glory of Geneva is 
its beautiful lake. The shores of this lake, bordered, 
as they are, with towns, and villages, and villas, em- 
bosomed in trees and gardens — then belts of meadows 
and vineyards, and in the back-ground the grand snow- 
crowned Alps over-looking everything, make its neigh- 
borhood an earthly paradise. 

I see that, were I to give the remainder of my notes, this 
article would be swelled to an unconscionable length. 
Hence my visit to the meeting of the blue Rhone, and 
the muddy Arve, where the indigo and the chalk run 
side by side, without seeming to unite — the celebrated 
vale of Chamouni and Mont Blanc (slept at the foot of 
the mountain) — the sun*s rising and setting on the giant*s 
snowy brow, a sight I can never, never forget — the jour- 
ney from Geneva to Basle on the Rhine, thus traversing 
Switserland from south to north — sailing over three of 
its lakes, including William TelPs — listening to the roar 
of its waterfalls — threading some of the Alpine passes, 
and back to Paris, 300 miles by the north-east — if 
dwelt upon, would carry me beyond the prescribed limits. 

Showed a few specimens of plants and flowers gath- 
ered by Lake Leman, and among the Alps, to the boys. 
Interested — wished to handle them, and did so. And 
so, with the aroma of these Alpine flowers pervading the 
class room, and among the leaves of my pocket book, I 
bid Switaerland — aoiiv. JrisA Teackert* Journals 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 



A ** NEW departure" SUGGESTED, 



THE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers* Association will meet in 
Harnsburg in Decern ber« to make arrangements 
for its next meeting in Philadelphia. We are 
pleased to see that the teachers of the city are 
also moving in the matter. A committee of 
leading teachers appointed by the institute, will 
meet with the Executive Committee at Harris- 
bnrg, to confer in regard to what is best to be 
done, and how it is best to do it. 

Before the meeting of these committees, we 
have a thought to sugfrest ^o their members and 



to teachers generally. It is that the programme 
of exercises at Philadelphia should be so ar- 
ranged as to bring together a representation of 
all the principal school interests of the State, 
common schools, high schools and academies, 
colleges, normal schools, and superintendents 
of schools ; in other words, that we shall pro« 
vide fir a grand union meeting of all engaged in 
the work (/education in the State, In our opin- 
ion the time has come for a movement of this 
character, and Philadelphia it just the place to 
begin it. 

Is such a movement practical ? If the com- 
mittees above referred to choose to shape their 
programme with reference to this end, there 
can be no doubt of it. Let us see. The 
school interests above named have mnch in 
common ; what concerns one, in good part 
concerns all, for they all seek a common end. 
Still, each elites of agencies has something 
special, which may need special consideration. 
If the programme for the Philadelphia meeting 
can be made to provide for a common meeting 
for the consideration of that which is of com- 
mon interest, and special meetings for the con- 
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stderation of that which is of special interest, 
the whole ground will be covered — ^the whole 
problem will be solved. 

And this can be done. It was done at the 
late meeting of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation in St. Louis, and it can be done by onr 
State Teachers' Association at Philadelphia. 
The State Association usually continues in ses- 
sion three days, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. Suppose the Executive Committee 
shall provide for sessions only on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, and Thursday afternoon and evening ; 
this would leave the forenoons of each day for 
the consideration of i^m^/ questions, relating to 
elementary education, higher education, nor- 
mal schools, and the superintendency of schools, 
by those specially interested in them. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee might, with propriety, and 
without any unconstitutional stretch of power, 
designate presiding officers for these several 
sections, or bodies, and an order of proceedings 
for them. If the experiment should prove 
successful, and it be found desirable to adopt 
the plan as a permanent feature, the constitution 
could be easily made to accommodate itself 
thereto. 

We are satisfied that this proposed ** new 
departure" would bring together the largest 
body of educators ever assembled in the State, 
would add interest and weight to the proceed- 
ings of the State Association, would give op- 
portunity fcr the discussion of many important 
educational questions hitherto overlooked, and, 
above all, would tend to unify our whole sys- 
tem of school agencies and interests. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 



The article on the subject of the County 
Superintendency, by ** Jefferson," in the pres- 
ent number of the Journal, will attract at« 
tention. Our own views on the main question 
raised are well known ; but if officers as effi- 
cient as the writer of the article could always 
be chosen by the State Superintendent, we 
might be willing to modify these views. 

If changes in the law relating to the super- 
tendency be desirable, the coming session of 
the Legislature is the time to press them. 



W. W. WOODRUFF. 



The article of W. W. Woodruff", on "Com- 
•pulsory Education," in our October number, 
has attracted considerable attention. The 
College Courant, of New Haven, Connecticut, 

publishes the article in full, and comsients 
upon it editorially, as follows . 



** In our Ncf. 272, we published an article 
on compulsory education, by Prof. A. Mc« 
Millan, in which forced attendance at the 
public schools was strongly advocated. In our 
present issue, we lay before our readers an es* 
say by W. W. Woodruff, who maintains with 
eqaal force the opposite view of the question. 
Both are excellent productions on the subject, 
and each in turn is apparently conclusive, sep- 
arately considered. Each is a representative 
article of its kind, and as such we have selected 
it for the perusal of our readers.^' 



KUTZTOWN NORMAL SCHOOL. 



A note recently received from Rev. B« E# 
Kramlich, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Kutztown State Normal School, informs 
us that Rev. A. R. Home has accepted the 
Principalship of that institution, and will enter 
permanently upon the discharge of the duties 
of the position on the first of March next. 
The note adds that all goes well under the act- 
ing Principal, Prof. Schaeffer. 



WORK IN THE FIELD. 



TEN DAYS WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



NO school-boy ever felt more relief at the 
end of his final examination than we, 
when, on the first day of November, we placed 
our two annual reports, both longer and more 
elaborate than usual, in the hands of the State 
printer, and at iii p. m. stepped on board 
the Cincinnati Express, bound for a ten days* 
trip to the western part of our State. A change 
of cars at the Blairsville Intersection, and again 
at Blairsville, placed us on the West Pennsyl- 
vania railroad and set us down at the Butler 
depot at about 1 2 m., with a severe headache, 
owing to the loss of a night's rest, and, per- 
haps, still more to the hard work done at the 
desk during the two or three previous weeks. 
County Superintendent Glenn and Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of the Orphan Home, were both 
in waiting for us at the depot, and we were 
soon made comfortable in a warm room, and 
refreshed by a good dinner at the hotel. 

The Teachers' Institute of Butler county 
was in session, and under the skillful instruction 
of President Miller, of Waynesburg College, 
and the help cheerfully rendered by leading 
teachers in the county, was doing a good work. It 
was exceedingly pleasant to meet here, upon 
the platform of the Teachers' Institute, in- 
structing the teachers the whole week through, 
the president of one of our colleges. Let the 
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institution over which he presides reap the re- 
ward of this good will. My own task for the 
day was, first, a talk of an hour to the teach- 
ers ; next, a visit to the orphan home, and, 
finally, an address to the teachers, directors 
and people, in the evening. This was all duly 
performed according to programme, and was 
followed by ♦« calls" at the hotel from citizens, 
and a serenade by the excellent brass band of 
the place. Butler is beginning to grow. Prop- 
erty is very rapidly increasing in value. Among 
other improvements, the directors are erecting 
a very fine new school house that will cost 
$35,000. The orphan home is beautifully 
located a short distance from the town. The 
buildings are very commodious and the farm 
contains thirty acres. It was formerly the 
country seat of Gen. McCall's father. The 
soldiers' orphans here are about thirty in num- 
ber, and they are well cared for. 

Up and off at 6 a. m., for the Soldiers' Or- 
phan School at Dayton, Armstrong county, via 
Kittanning. Dinner at Kittannmg, and a drive 
of 22 miles with a pair of Indian ponies from 
Dakota, brought us to Dayton at dusk. The 
orphan school at Dayton is one of the largest 
in the State, having at the time of our visit 
about 240 pupils. It has also been considered 
one of the best. The buildings were con- 
structed for the purpose for which they are 
now used, and the farm connected with the 
school conuins 35 acres. The school just now 
seems to be passing under a cloud, from which, 
it is hoped, it will soon emerge to shine with 
a clearer light than erer. We spent every 
moment of our time in doing what we meant 
for good, and left at 10 a. m., on Saturday, 
reaching Kittanning in time to chat an hour 
with some old friends and take the 3 p. m. train 
for Oil City and Titusville. 

In going from Kittanning to Titusville, one 
passes through the very heart of Oildom, and 
he sees little or hears little of anything but oil. 
AH he touches ustes or smells is oily. There 
is as much to interest the inquiring and to be 
wondered at by the curious in the oil region 
to-day as at any former period in its history, 
but this is not the place to speak of it. 

At the Parshall. House, in Titusville, by 10 
?• M. Here a good sleep and a good breakout 
prepared us to perform and to enjoy the duties 
the Sabbath day brought with it. Our purpose 
at Titusville was to visit the Soldiers' Orphan 
School located near the city. Mr. Berry, the 
proprietor of the school, took us, with others, 
in his carriage to attend the religious exercises 
usually held 9t the school every Sabbath morn- 
ing. A sermon was preached, hymns were 
rang, prajers were ofiered, and, upon being 



invited, we had our word of advice to give to 
the children. There was nothing sectarian* 
about the exercises, and we never saw a more 
attentive congregation. The Sabbath- school 
met in the afternoon. On Monday morning 
we again visited the institution, and spent some 
'hours in inspecting the buildings and the ope- 
rations of the school. Owing to a want of 
suitable buildings, this school has not been 
giving full satisfaction for some months past ; 
but with those which have now been provided 
for it, there seems to be good reason for ex- 
pecting rapid improvement. The school is 
large, and the children unusually healthy and 
contented. 

To go from Titusville to Tionesta, in the 
county of Forest, by rail, takes about three 
hours, and we reached the latter place at about 
3 p. M., and were met at the depot by County 
Superintendent Rohrer and a committee, com- 
posed of directors and citizens, and conducted 
to the residence of W. D. Irwin, Esq., where 
we were kindly entertained during our visit, 
and where we were made acquainted with the 
county officers and the leading men of the 
town. Tionesta is a little town of some five 
or six hundred inhabitants, situated on the left 
bank of the Allegheny river. It is only three 
or four years since it became the county seat 
of Forest county. It has now a fine court 
house and a number of tasteful private resi- 
deuces. Our meeting in the evening was held 
in the Presbyterian church and was well at- 
tended. Dr. Wm. F. Hunter, president of 
the school board, was elected chairman, and 
the editors of newspapers present acted as sec- 
retaries. The Forest brass band furnished 
music. A pretty full and accurate synopsis of 
our address is published in the Forest Pnss. 
At its close, the meeting adopted some compli- 
mentary resolutions reported by a committee, 
of which S. D. Irwin, Esq., was chairman. 

From Tionesu to Clarion, it is twenty-five 
miles, and the road is called one of the rough- 
est in a part of the State where there are few 
smooth ones. It required the buggy in which 
we were driven just six and a half hours to 
make the trip. We reached Clarion, however, 
just in time to look in upon the Institute there 
in session, a moment before its adjournment. 
A large audience assembled in the evening to 
hear our address, and we had all the attention 
any speaker could ask. In the morning we 
attended, with the members of the institute, 
the opening exercises at the Carrier Seminary, 
and made some remarks to the students, among 
whom there is a considerable number of nor- 
mal students. Indeed, the institute aims to 
become a Sute normal school, and directly 
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after the opening exercises we had a confer- 
' ence, in reference thereto, with the board of 
trustees and officers of the institution. The 
Lock Haven enterprise in the same district 
stands in the way, but the friends of education 
about Claifion think this district is large enough 
to be divided, and it roust be confessed they 
have strong claims to consideration. The 
seroinarjr building stands in a curomanding po- 
sition, on a plot of ground consisting of ten acres, 
and cost some $45,000. The present building 
was designed for school purposes, but the trus- 
tees have about determined to erect one or two 
additional buildings for boarding halls. The 
enterprise is a most creditable one, and whether 
the school becomes a State institution or other- 
wise, it will do much to promote the intellec- 
tual, and, we might add, the material growth 
of the part of the State in which it is situated. 
The board of trustees is composed of leading 
citizens of all parties and sects, and the faculty 
seems to be a working one. Prof. Steadman, 
the Principal, has given valuable instruction at 
several institutes during the present season. An 
hour's talk to the teachers at the court house 
and a dinner with the pleasant family of the 
Rev. Mr. Elder, and we entered the carriage 
ready to take us to Brookville, seventeen miles 
distant. 

We reached the busy, thriving town of 
Brookville, the county town of Jefferson county, 
on Wednesday, at about 5 p. m. Soon after our 
arrival at the hotel, we were honored by calls 
from Judges Gordon, Jenks, and St. Clair, 
Superintendent Lowry, Rev. Dr. Marks, and 
others, and during the evening by many of the 
principal citizens. Indeed, wc shall never forget 
the kindness shown us, in many ways, at Brook- 
ville. The hospiulity of the people seems 
unbounded. On Thursday, we dined with 
Judge Gordon and took supper with Judge 
Jenks, and were compelled to decline a number 
of other invitations. Our work consisted of 
addresses to the Teachers' Institute, and citi- 
zens on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
and a talk to the teachers on Thursday morning. 

Starting from Brookville, at 5 a. m. on Fri- 
day, in an old-fashioned, shad-bellied stage, 
for Clearfield, we reached that place after a 
rough ride of 41 miles, through the rain and 
mostly alone, just in time to take the cars for 
Tyrone and Harrisburg. In bed at 12, and 
up at work in the Department by 7 a. m., 
having on our trip of *' ten days west of the 
mountains," traveled nearly 1,000 miles by 
rail, 200 by stage and buggy, and, besides trans- 
acting much othei'public business, made four- 
teen public addresses, and visited three soldiers' 
orphan schools. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



T^HILADELPHIA employs a superinten- 
\^ dent of school buildings at a salary of 
$3,000 a year, and, in employing such an offi- 
cer, we have no doubt the board of control- 
lers has acted wisely. The members of the 
board have not time to look after the condition 
of three or four hundred buildings used for 
school purposes, keep them in repair, and con- 
struct new ones as needed ; and, if they had the 
time, they have not the skill required to do the 
work. They are not builders. The $3,000 
paid the superintendent as salary is saved five, 
probably ten, times over by having constant^ 
careful, professUnal supervision. 

But it is a little strange that the good busi- 
ness men, who see plainly enough the great ad- 
vantage of having a superintendent of school 
buildings, do not see the advantage of having 
also a superintendent of schools. When well 
considered, every argument in favor of the 
former office applies wi(h much greater force 
in favor of the latter. Our good friends in 
Philadelphia must excuse us if we say plainly 
that their whole system is sadly out of joint, 
loosely organized, wanting in unity of purpose 
and concentration of effort in consequence of 
the absence of such supervision. There are 
those, we know, among the leading school 
men of that city, who realize this want ; but 
might not the efforts to supply it be pushed 
with more vigor ? 

What have teachers done, or what are they 
doing, to secure the establishment of the office 
of superintendent ? If their institute would 
undertake the work in good earnest, it could be 
done. Has any move of this kind been made ? 
Teachers have, much more than others, an in- 
terest in the matter. To the teachers of the 
State is mainly due the establishment of the 
office of county superintendent, and they have 
been largely benefited by it, both pecuniarily 
and professionally. Much has been done by it 
to keep unworthy persons from filling the posi- 
tion of teacher, and to secure to the worthy 
something like adequate compensation for their 
services. No teacher of any standing in the whole 
Commonwealth would now vote for its aboli- 
tion. What the county superintendency has 
done for the State at large, the city superinten- 
dency would do for Philadelphia. Who will 
stir the institute up to vigoroua action in the 
matter? 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The Board of Public Eduntion, on Novem- 
ber 6th, opened night schools as follows : 

A Night School for Artuans^ embracing the 
departments of practical mathematics, mechani- 
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cal drawing, business forms and penmanship, 

natural philosophy and chemistry, anatomy, 

physiology and hygiene, and steam engineering. 

Night Schools at the following school houses \ 

Geo. W. Nebinger, Carpenter street, tboTe Sixth. 

Northeatt, Crown and R^ce. 

Keystone, Nineteenth street, above Chestnut. 

Harrison, Master, above Second street. 

Price, Howard street, above Diamond. 

Rntledge, Seventh and Norria. 

Manayunk, Green Lane, Manayunk. 

Roxboroagh, at Roxborough. 

Crescent, Crescentville, Twenty -second ward. 

Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Twenty-second ward. 

Marahall, Sellers street, Frankfort. 

Mantua, Haverford street, above Thlrty*fifth. 

Carroll, Salmon, above Somerset street. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Sevemeenth and Christian. 

Angofa, at Angora, Twenty-seventh ward. 

Reynolds, Twentieth and Jeflerson streets. 

Night Schools for Colored Persons at the fol- 
lowing school houses : 

James Forten School, Sixth street, above Lombaid. 

Robert Vaux School, Randolph street, between Par- 
ish and Poplar. 

Colored School, Fifty-eighth and Race streets. Twenty- 
fourth ward. 

This action on the part of the board indi- 
cates a liberal spirit. We have no doubt the 
best results will flow from it. 

Since writing the above, we have learned 
that the nightly attendance at these schools is 
3,875, t^o-thirds of the number being over 
twenty-one years of age. 



THE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, AT BETHLEHEM. 



WE make the following extract from a re. 
cently- published catalogue and cir- 
cular of the institution named. The seminary 
has now entered upon its eighty-seventh session, 
and is in a very flourishing condition : 

This esublishment of the Moravian Church has 
been in successful operation as a boarding school lince 
the year 1785, and is believed to be the oldest institu 
tion of the kind in the United Sutes. Located in a 
most beautiful district or country, amid the charming 
scenery of the Lehigh valley, and in a borough whose 
people have always been distingushed for a hi^h moral 
tone, and a superior education, this school possesses exter- 
nal advantages that can rarely be surpassed. The semi- 
nary grounds are ample, and tastefully laid out. The 
romantic neighborhood, with its mountains, and river, 
and islands, furnishes lovely places of resort, which are 
frequently >vuited in their proper season. 

During the past three fouiths of a century, nearly six 
thousand of its alumni have spread its reputation over 
all parts of the Union ; and it is upon the Avorable 
opinion and matured judgment of these that the school 
now chiefty relies for its support. With the progress of 
society, and the advancement of science, such solid 
additions and improvementi have been made in the ac- 
commodations, and in the course of instruction, as to 
keep the school upon a position of equality with the best 
uttdtodoiis of the land } while in the leading prindplei, 



and mode of Its government^ no material alterations have 
been made, from a conviction that the old system best 
subserves the general welfare of its pupils, and the pur- 
pose of a sound education. The reputation and charac- 
ter of tfatkionable scAwI are designedly avoided. Solid 
learning, the discipline and development of the mind, 
the acquisition of the true principles of morals and re- 
ligion, and healthful physical development, are consid- 
ered of paramount importance. No effort shall be spared 
to impart such an education to the pupils as will fit them 
for the highest usefulness in this life, and prepare them 
for an eternity of happineu in the world to come. All 
the arrangements and regulations of the household are 
adapted to these ends. 

We append the following letter, written by 
a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, de* 
scribing the ceremonies commemorative of the 
eighty*sizth anniversary of the seminary : 

Bkthlehxm, Pa., October 3, 1871. 
Yesterday, at the invitation of its genial president, I was 
present at the ceremonies commemorative of the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the Moravian Seminary for young 
ladies, at this venerable town, and a more truly enjoya- 
ble day I have never experienced. A thort descriptioi 
of the exercises may prove of interest to the general 
reader; and by those who survive of the six thousand 
alumni by whom the leputation of the school has been 
spread over all parts of the Union, this account will 
be read with pleasure. 

In the morning, after the usual religious services, con- 
ducted in the commodious chapel of the institution, the 
president. Rev. Francis Wolle, communicated fragments 
from its early hittory, followed by an exhibition of, and 
performance upon, an old-time instrument, a tpinet — the 
piano of former days. He also exhibited the first booJc of 
accounts of the pupils. Comparison of the charges of 
1785 with the present, evinced remarkable changes. The 
charge for board, . washing, and tuition in all the English 
branches, including the study of the German language, 
wai $14 per quarter. He explained that this was about 
three cents per day for education, two cents for lodging, 
two cents each for breakfast and supper, and three cents for 
dinner, each day. Shoes are charged seventy-five cents ; 
making bonnet, eighteen cents; ride to Nazareth, ten 
miles, eighteen cents, etc. 

In the afternoon the scholars, numbering about two 
hundred, visited the room in which the school was 
originally kept. In the evening the pupils and teachers, 
with about forty guests, sat down to a generous repaA, 
not the least palatable feature of which was the Moravian 
sugar-cake, prepared in the same manner as was custom- 
ary a century ago. The excellence of their coflee is also 
proverbiaL 

After supper, the president read a letter, written in 
1787, by a pnpil from Baltimore, addressed to her brother, 
in which she gives a circumstantial account of her ob- 
servation in and annind the school. Writing about the 
chapel, she says : ** No man or boy enters here.** De- 
scribing the dormitory, she says t <*After we are in bed, 
one of the teachers, with her guitar and voice, lerenades 
us to sleep.** About the church of the village, she • 
remarks: "To call the people together, four French 
horns are blown, with which you would be delighted.** 
This was followed by short addresses by Rev. Robert 
de Schweinita, as President of the Board of Trustees, the 
venerable Jediah Wellet, and others of the guests, and, 
after several vocal quartettes of male voices, and the 
singing of the evening hymn, the company took their de- 
parture, highly delighted and charmed with the simple 
but chai» festividei. j. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



I HE Delaware County American^ of No- 
vember 1st, has the following sensible 
rial on the subject of Teachers' Institutes : 

The necessity of Teachers' Institutes, and the good 
derived therefrom, will not be questioned by any one who 
closely observed lor a single hour the practical working 
of that held in Media last week. • There has been a 
gradual improvement in these assemblages, but that shown 
by the present year was more marked ihan in any before 
it, and in ao particttlar more than in that most needed — 
in active, zealous work by the teachers. Some years ago 
we urged the complaint that these affairs lacked the only 
characterisdc that could promote life and usefulness, that 
they were not the institutes of the Teacher — rather that 
the teacher was but part oi the audience, called to listen 
to whatever might be said by thme brought (rom abroad 
and drilled for the occasion. The objection was then 
well taken. Happily it no longer obtains. In the in- 
stitute of last week, the identity of the teacher was well 
establuhedy and the task of the lecturer was, as it should 
have been, oolv to instruct in fundamental principles, and 
to vary the proceedings with whatever might be new and 
interesting. The debates were freely participated in by 
teacheri of b^th sex€s, and so of everything else. We 
were pleasantly surprised on Wednesday, and that was 
but one of the turpiiset of the week. An eminent 
lecturer on the philosophy of education had closed re- 
marks at once skillful and practical, when a lady teacher 
asked the readily accorded permission of the superinten- 
dent to say a few words touching the point of ^ dumb 
pupils.** In language clothed with nothing more than a 
pretty embarrassment, yet terse, earnest and practical, she 
endorsed the theory that all have an innate desire to learn 
something, and then applied the methods for handling 
those who were apparently onambitious, slow or inapt. 
The method oi all methods b a careful knowledge of 
'* human nature,** and through this would come the 
knowledge and power to direct the tendencies of the 
pupil in accordance with his aim, and success in this 
would lead to success in other steps. While all, and 
especially those lacking natural ability, could not become 
great or learned, yet each and all could be useful in their 
respectives desires and standards. She closed with an 
appeal to her fellow-teachers not to be discouraged in any 
attempt to train their dumb pupils — an appeal just as elo- 
quent as it was brief, and sat down amid applause that 
was only partially suppressed by the ti me and occasion. This 
is but one exatnple illustrative of the fact that our initi- 
ttttes are now becoming teachers* institutes— of the 
teacher, by the teacher, and for the teacher. It Is a 
great first step, well and firmly taken, and the others are 
easy. It shows purpose, self-reliance, work. The credit 
attaching to this slate of things is due alike to the 
superintendent and teachers themselves, probably as much 
to one as to the other \ and if the plan is condnued— >as 
it doubtless will be— the necessity for expensive lecturers 
and instructors will be obviated in a few years, and bril* 
liant aud'ences will gather to applaud and welcome the 
accomplishments of those with us and of our own county. 

The late institute was successful in other respects — ^in 
attendance of directors and citiaens during the day ses- 
sions, and in the patronage afforded by the many who 
' attended the evening entertainments and lectures It 
was well handled throughout, and throughout well 
appreciated. 

lK<^jiaixs. — ^A warm friend of general education, W. 
D , of Westmoreland county, makes certain inquiries of 



the correspondents of the Joobnai.. Will some of theiD 
answer him ? We take the liberty of condensing his let- 
ter, but without, we trust, obscuring the meaning. 

He admits that under a government like ours, the 
people must be both intelligent and vhrtuons. He adoiita, 
further, that they cannot be made intelligent without 
some system of popular education. But he does not tee 
that educadon is necessary to virtue, and demands proof 
that it is so. He says : '* Some of your coriespoadents 
make ignorance the parent of crime ; but I cannot un- 
derstand their reatqning, for it u not hard to imagine a man, 
who in ^ith believes and obeya the divine commands 
without being able to read a word, since it is belief aloBe 
that prompts men to duty, whether received orally or by 
the written word.** 

And again he says : ** I would be pleased if some of 
your correspondents would show what benefit Greek or 
Latin, Hebrew or French, is to a man at the plow, anvil 
or bench — what good the higher branches of mache- 
madcs would do him when he his not dme to. devote 
one minute to them — what need of philosophy to one 
who scarcely knows how to earn bread enough for him- 
self and fimily. If some of the writers who talk so flip- 
pantly of running the children oC the State all the way 
up from the common school to the university, would 
point out in plain words a fieasible mode of doing it, they 
would confer a great favor upon many of your dull but 
earnest readers." . 

He adds : *' I think the State was made by the people 
for the people, and not the children for the State ; and if 
the Sute affords them the means of obtaining a sound ed- 
ucation, there its duty ends.** 



LIFE AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 



A Praiseworthy Enterprise. — We have 
received the first number of a neat little mag- 
azine, entitled Gleanings from the Seboob, edited 
by the students of the high school and gram- 
mar schools of the borough of York. The 
number before us, both in the character and 
variety of the matter and the good taste shown 
in its arrangement, does great credit to the 
young editors and contributors. The follow- 
ing is an extract from their greeting : 

^In the enterprise thus undertaken we assume no 
* airs of importance,* and only say to the public that thia 
is a student*s paper and under the control of students. 
Our aim will be to present monthly to our readers such 
thoughts gathered from the schools as may prove not un- 
worthy of their perusal, and contribute, in some degree, to 
the promotion of educational interests in the community. 

" The progreu of the past year in the organiaadon of a 
high school, presenting advantages of public educadon 
not possessed before in our town, the establishment of 
two grammar schools as preparatory to admission to the 
high school, the thorough grading of all the schools, to 
the lowest primary grades, all indicate that as students 
our responsibilides are proportionately great. We can 
but express our grateful acknowledgments to the Board 
of Controllers in devising so liberally for our interests and 
to our instructors for their earnest labors in our behalf. 

'* Deeming it appropriate to have some medium of com- 
munication with each other, desiring to improve our- 
selves and to indicate our progress to patrons and friends 
of education, we send forth our little sheet hoping and 
believing that it will be kindly received by a generous 
public.** 
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Oat Schools. — ^We tthi wicb pleaaure to the report 
or the principal of our common schools lor the first 
month of the term. A glance at the report will con- 
▼tnce every one that the initial month has been a grand 
success, as the percentage of attendance b indeed remark- 
able^bctter than ever heretofore. The regularity of the 
presence oS the pupil in the school room is the very best 
evidence of the socceu of the school in every respect. 
Irr^ttlarity disorganizes and disarranges a school, and 
makes progress in study and proper ducipline a matter 
next to impoesibiUty. The Bedford union schools pre- 
sent a record of punctuality of attendance, which nat- 
urally most result in a corresponding progress in the 
diflereot branches taught, that is certainly very gratifying 
to all friends and patrons of the institution. We are 
pleased to note that our common schools are in a most 
flourishing condition. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the interest manifested by the present board of directors, 
who have spared no means to bring them op to a high 
standard. An excellent and efficient corps of teachers 
are at the helm, and if they are properly sustained by 
thoy whose children are under their care, we have the • 
utmost confidence that all will be well in the union 
schools the present term. — Bedford Reporter, 



A Nxw DcFARTURX. — Our school board, which is now 
larger than the Rhode Island Senate, organised finally 
on the 31st day of October, under the new law consoli- 
dating the school and academy property. The board is 
now composed of the following gentlemen 1 Isaac John- 
son, Robert Mitchell, Dr. T. Jeff. Boyer, T. H. Murray, 
Francis Short, Ex-Gov. Bigler, Wm. M. McCullougb 
and Senator Wallace. 

The first six were elected at the October election, un- 
der the cumulative voting system, and the last two were 
appointed by the Trustees of the Academy, in accordance 
with the late act of Assembly. Wc were not present at 
the organixation, but learn that the whole board is in 



favor of erecting a first-class school building, which will 
cost from $ao,ooo to $25,000, besides which, they are 
going to call upon all the old collectors and treasurers 
and demand a settlement of their accounts. This may 
astonish some of the old gentlemen, and will certainly be 
looked upon as a new departure. But we hope they will 
all turn out and settle up. Good private dwellings, 
costly churches, and any number of children, but the 
most miserable school buildings on the gloSe. We have 
no one to send to school, yet we are ashamed of our 
school houses. We cannot imagine how those feel who 
have from a doten down to send to those filthy dens. 

Clearfield Jtepubliean. 



OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 

We acknowledge, since our last issue, good lists from a 
number of the friends of the Journal. Co. Sup*t Geo. 
W. Snyder, of Clearfield, sends us 41 names; Charles H. 
Dale, of Venango, 41 names; James W. Baker, of 
Delaware, 36 names ; George L. Maris, of Chester, 34 
names ; D. F. Tussey. of Huntingdon, 20 names ; H. B . 
Eastburn, oi Bucks, 18 names. Our thanks are also due 
Messrs. Jesse Newlin, Wm. A. Lindsey, Wm. Moyer, 
George W. Lloyd, Elias Horton, Samuel Glenn, C. C. 
Taylor, H. D. Penons, Hugh McCandless, D. H. E. La- 
Ross, W. J. Milliken, Wm. G. Fee and others, for lists 
of subscribers. We hope to extend our circulation largely 
among the teachers and directors of the State, and it shall 
be our constant aim that our readers shall be the better 
able to perform their work because of the monthly visits of 
of this magazine. Our readen will please bear in mind 
the fact that subscriptions may begin only with the Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October numbers, and in ordering 
the Journal they will please state with which month 
they wish to begin, otherwise we shall mail from the 
month nearest the date at which theirorden are received. 
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Harrisburo, December, 1871. / 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 

811 

813 

814 

815 

816 

817 

818 
819 

820 

821 

822 
823 



NAMRS. 



Martin L. Knight..... 
Mary E Buckwalter.. 

Wm. M. Bohr 

Elnissa Stager... 

John W. Maguire 

Aaron Weikel 

M. Emma Spare...... 

£. Joaie Fleck 

£. J. Brochlehurst.... 

Jamet B. Law 

W. L. Walton 

Anna Hallman 

Agnes J. Magee 



RXSIDXNCR. 



CO. 
« 

«« 

«C 



Industry, Beaver 

Mount Joy, Lancaster 

Union Forge, Lebanon 

Lebanon, '^ 

«c <• 

Shannonville, M'tgomery ** 
CoIlysvUle, « 

Norristown, ** 

Satterfield, Mercer 
Cabinet, Montgomery 
Hatboro', ** 

Fairview, ** 

Fort Washington, *< 



a 
«< 
«< 
<« 
u 
«« 
c« 



SALARY INCREASED. 

At a convention of School Directors held gt 
Lock Haven, Clinton countj, October 27th, 



the salary of Prof. A. N. Raub, County Super- 
intendent, was raised from $800 to $1,200. 



INSTITUTES. 



Clinton, 

Dauphin, 

Juniata, 

Northumberland, 

Lycoming, 

Lehigh, 

Cambria, 

Altoona, - 

Greene, 

Huntingdon, 

Columbia, 

Perry, 

Washington, 

Snyder, 

Northampton, 

Montour, 

Blair, 

Armstrong, 

Adams, 



Lock Haven, 

Middletown, 

Mifilintown, 

Sunbury, 

Hughesville, 

Allentown, 

Ebensburg, 

Altoona, 

Waynesbttrg, 

Huntingdon, , 

Bloomsburg, 

New Bloomfield, 

Washington, 

Selinsgrove, 

Bcthlehein, 

Danville, 

Martinsburg, 

Kittanning, 

Gettysburg, 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 



We publish below the estimated valae of 
the school property in a large number of our 
principal cities and towns. The low value set 
upon the school property in some of our larger 
cities is very significant : 



Pitttton.. ....••$ 17,000 

Plymouth „ 25,000 

Scnnton 150,000 



85,000 

103,000 

20,000 

18,000 

20,C00 

25,000 



Wilkesbanre, 
WillUmiport.... 
Greenville 

West Middlesex 

Sharon 

Pottstoirn 32,000 

Norristown 7^1500 

Conshohocken.M 32,000 

Danville 40,000 

Bethlehem....... 55,000 

Bethlehem, S... 25,000 

Easton.. 125,000 

Shamolcin^^ 34iOOo 

Sunbury 27,000 

Pore Carbon...... 24,0 o 

PotttvlUe 110,000 

Tamaqua 36,000 



Pittsburgh $19089,797 

Gettysburg. .... 10,000 

Kittanning 36,000 

New Brighton... 25,000 

Troy 25,000 

Reading... 315,000 

Altoona 60,000 

Bedford 20,000 

Johnstown 559<^o 

Mauch Chunk.. 25,000 

Bellefonte 27,000 

Phenixville 28,960 

West Chester.... 35|Ooo 

Coatesville 25,000 

Lock Haven 50,000 

Bloonuburg...... 21,100 

Meadville 85,000 

Carlisle 35iOOo 

Middlctown 40,000 

Harrisburg 229,000 

Chester City 93iOOo 



Lewisbui^g.. 23,oooi£rie 177,600 

Oil City 20,000 Uniontown 53iOOo 

Franklin 50,000 Chambersburg... 22,000 

Washington 20,000 j Lancaster 46,000 

West Newton,. 20,500 Columbia « 25,000 



Greensbarg 25,000 

York 45,000 

Allegheny City.. 483,000 



Lebanon 45,000 

AUentown 380,000 

Catasauqua 58,000 



SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



We publish below a circular concerning 
school statistics, issued to city school superin- 
tendents, by Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of St. Louis Public Schools. The reform in 
the mode of keeping the statistics of school 
attendance, suggested in the resolutions accom- 
panying the circular, is worthy of careful 
consideration. Indeed the whole subject of 
school statistics in this State, as well as else- 
where, demands attention. Let the discus- 
sion begin at once : 

TO CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, REGARDING 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20, 1871. 



To 



Superintendent Schools. 

Sir : With a view to secure uniformity in one of the 
most important itenu of school statistics, the following 
preamble and resoludons were offered at a meeting of the 
Superintendents* Section of the National Educational 
Association, at its session in St. Louis, August 24, 1871, 
and referred to a committee, of which the undersigned is 
chairman. Believing that the presentation of a report 
on the subject, one year hence, will not secure the result 
aimed at, the undersigned has taken this means, by and 
with the consent and approval of Superintendent J. L. 
Pickard, of Chicago, and Superintendent John Hancock, 



of Cincinnati, to bring thb subject diiectly before those 
most interested in the matter. I propose chat an imme- 
diate trial of the scheme here offered be made, commenc-* 
ing with the ist ot November, 187 1. 

Should you approve of this course, and take the re- 
quisite measures to have the same introduced into the 
schools under your charge, at the dme specified, you are 
respectfully requested to notify me, in order that the h,ct 
may be communicated in a subsequent circular. 

WS* The old system of keeping the *< number be- 
longing ** may be sriil continued for disciplinary purposes, 
and the new one adopted for purposes of comparative 
record. WM. T. HARRIS, 

Suptrinttrndent Public ScJkooJt^ 
(P. O. Box 2398.) St. Louis, Mo. 

PreamhU and Resolutiont offered at the Meeting of tkt 
Superintendents* Section of the National Educational At" 
tociation in St. Louis f Aug, 24, 1 87 1: 
Whkkkas, the present system of keeping statisrics of 

school attendance is imperfect — 

I. Because it combines in one item the record of the 
pupll*s irregularity and the record made against the pupil 
as an incentive to secure greater regularity, thus making 
the statistical record depend somewhat upon the strict- 
ness of the teacher in suspending pupils ; and 

I I. Because it allows a dif&rent mai^n of registration 
for sick pupils finom that Cor others, and again makes a 
aifference between those who are absent intending to re* 
turn, and those who withdraw without such intent:on. 

And fFhereat^ it is desirable to have three items in the 
record of school attendance entirely independent of the 
strictness or laxity of the teacher, and fret from all arbi- 
trariness whatioever, to wit: 

1. The total number registered or enrolled firom the 
beginning of the scholastic year, without reference to 
length of time, members of school, or whether present 
membeis or not, minus those received by transfer from 
other schools in the Same system {sc. city or township) ; 
and, 

2. The average number of those in dally or semi- 
daily attendance, counting together the number present 
each day,' and dividing the sum by the total number of 
days in the given time ; and 

3. The average daily or semi-daily number belongings 
an item embracing not only those in actual attendance, 
but those reasonably expected — the actual attendance ^/m 
those temporarily absent. 

[Note (i.) The total enr<)Ument compared with the 
actual average attendance shows the irregularity of popu- 
lation, and the insufficiency of zeal or means on the part 
of the people at large to continue their children at school 
the whole scholastic year. 

(2.) The average number belonging compared with 
the average daily attendance shows the temporary irregu- 
larity, and indicates the strictness of discipline on the part 
of the teacher, the moral tone of the pupils, and, to a 
large extent, the prevailing tone of the community.] 

For theafe reasons. Be it Rtselvedf That that there be 
three items kept in the record of attendance, and that 
each of these items be kept carefully dbtinct fi'om all 
records intended to have a disciplinary effect. 

Be it further Resolvedj That instead of the present 
method prevailing for the item of average number belong' 
ings the following method be adopted : 

That in all cases of absence firom school, whether with 
intention of returning or not, whether the case be occa« 
sioned by sickness or other causes, including suspension of 
the pjpil, but excepting solely the case of transfer to some 
other school in the same system ; that the pupil's name 
be kept on the roll as belonging for three wkolt dajs^ and 
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dropped anifbrmly, in case he does not return on the 
leventh half- day. 

BBur Bxtuiii or raiNCiPALt. 

I. ** How to imp^'ove attendance/* should be kept tepa- 
rate from " How to get statiitiGa.** 

II. There matt be a margin sufficient to show tempo- 
rary Mrregularitiea. This margin should hold and ex- 
hibit the effiscts of all withdrawals from school of what- 
ever kind. 

III. Careful attention should be paid to regulations re- 
garding transfers. > 



SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 

P. D. W*. Hanlcey was commissioned County 
Superintendent of Adams county lor the unex- 
pired term of J. Howard Wert, resigned. 
Mr. Hankey's post office address is Gettysburg. 

Thomas Severn has been commissioned City 
Superintendent of Reading, at asalary of $1,200 
per annum. 



NOTES ON THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



Bedford. — The institute met September 25, 
and continued in session five days. The whole 
number of actual members, 196; and the 
largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 300. The names of those who gave 
lectures and instructions are as follows : Miss 
Emma Garfield, Miss C. Stewart, Professors 
Waugh, Stevens, Jordan, Reynolds, and the 
county superintendent. 

TiocA. — The annual session of the insti- 
tute was held at Mansfield, commencing Octo- 
ber 9. It is pronounced to have been the 
largest and most tuccestful educational meeting 
ever held in the county. Number enrolled as 
actual members, 325. The instructors and 
lerturers were Professors F. A. Allen, Verrill, 
Stevens, Winters, Rev. J. L. Reynolds, and 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl. At the close of 
the Institute the teachers presented the county 
superintendent with a beautiful silver tea ser- 
vice. 

Bucks. — The institute was held during the 
week commencing October 23. The number 
enrolled was larger than that of any previous 
session, being 270. The court house was 
crowded nearly all the time. Lect^ures and 
addresses were delivered by the following 
named persons : Hon. £. £. White, Daniel 
Dougherty, Esq., Rev. A. A. Willits, D.D., 
Rev. W. C. Catlel, D D., Miss Flora F. Par- 
sons. Professors, Shoemaker, Harding, and 
Woodruff. There are 36 districts in the 
county, and all but one granted at least three 
days to the teachers to attend. Many granted 
all the time. 

Clsarpisld. — The institute held its annual 
meeting at the county seat, commencing Octo- 



ber 23. It was, in many respects, the most 
successful institute ever held in the county. 
The attendance of the teachers was quite 
good, and the interest manifested by the pub- 
lic was most commendable. A large and in- 
telligent audience filled the court-room every 
evening. The instructors and lecturers were : 
Hons. William Bigler, William A. Wallace, 
G. R. Barrett, J. B. McEnally, Prof. P. L. 
Harrison, Rev. J. H. McCord, Rev. H. S. 
Butler, Dr. A. M. Hills, J. H. Fulford, Esq., 
Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent, 
W. H. Prideaux. J. A. Gregory, F. W. A. 
Shulrz, and quite a number of leading teachers. 
Delaware. — Institute met at Media, Octo- 
ber 23. Whole number of actual members, 108. 
Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 300. All the teachers under the super- 
vision of the county superintendent present, 
except three, and two of these could not be 
present on account of sickness. The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were Miss Flora T. Parsons, 
Dr. Alex. Reed, Rev. L. F. Bilth, Rev. J. W. 
Dale. Hon. H. C. Hickok. Dr. A. A, Willits, 
Dr J. T. Coates, Profs. M. A. Newell, and 
J. B. Roberu. 

Mercer. — The Institute, held at Mercer, 
October 23, attended by 165 teachers. The 
largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 400. Dr. Frank Taylor, Rev. O. H. 
Miller, Rev. J. R. French, Dr. J. M. Eaton, 
Professors McKee, Stewart, Hubbard, and 
Barlow, delivered lectures and gave instruc- 
tions. 

Chester. — The institute for this county 
was held at West Chester during the week 
commencing October 30th. The names of 
528 teachers were enrolled and at least 1,000 
spectators were present at difi^rent times. The 
names of those who gave lectures and addresses 
are as follows : 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
Hon. John Hickman, Hon. E. E. White, 
Theodore Tilcon, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., 
Wayne MacVeagh, Esq., Marriott Brosius, 
Esq., Rev. A. A. Willits, D. D., Rev. Wm. 
E. Moore, Profs. J. B. Roberts, Amos Stevens 
and Miss Flora T. Parsons. 

Lawrence. — Institute commenced Octo- 
ber 30th and adjourned November 3. Num- 
ber of teachers enrolled 1 76— a larger number 
than at any previous session. The teachers 
appeared to enter more into the spirit of the in- 
stitute than they did formerally. The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were Prof H. S. Jones, Dr. 
Frank Taylor, Rev. B. M. Kerr and Miss 
Emma Garfield. 

Wyoming. — The annual institute was held 
at Tunkhannock, October 30, Whole nam- 
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*< knout/* tnd according to Ruttian law and practice, to- 
day, any criminal judge m^y inflict a sentence not exceed- 
ing one hundred lashes. Though in the military and 
nayai service of the United States flogging is.abolished, in 
the criminal code of one State at least, it is still retained. 
Little Delaware must make liaste to reform, or the Dia- 
mond State will be distanced by Russia. 

The sales of silTer in New York, for consumption by 
manufacturers of silverware, mduding bars of refined 
Mexican dollan, are said to aggregate $5,000,000 an- 
nually. Including the consumption o( perecious metals 
by manufacturing jewels of all sorts, this aggregate is in- 
creased several fold, the estimate of New York being 
alone $15,000,000— that is to say, $5,000,000 in silver 
and $10,000,000 in gold} and this is exclusive of what 
is known as "rolled stock,** or ribbons. The fact is 
asserted that there is more silver used for domestic pur- 
poses in the United States than any other country in the 
world. 

FaoM a paper on the vertebrate animals of Australia 
It appean that no woodpeckers or humming-birds have 
ever been met with in that country. Among birds, the 
parrot ii the most prominent. Reptiles abound, among 
them a species of crocodile, individuals of which fre- 
quently grow to the extraordinary length of thirty feet, 
and occasion much trouble to the colonists. No one of 
the five venomous snakes of the country is so deadly as 
the English viper. The number of known harmless 
species is seventy-five* 

Thx United States will not send out any expedition or 
join with any European nation in sending out any for the 
observation for the total eclipse of the sun on December 
nth. Great preparations, however, are being made for 
obtaining observations of the approaching transit of Venus 
In 1874. It will be visible only in Australia and along 
the coast of China and Japan, and it is the intention of 
the Oovernment to send a large scientific corps to that 
portion of the globe. 

WniNivxa Burke found himself indisposed, he or- 
dered a kettle of water to be kept boiling, of which he 
drank large quantities, sometimes as much as four or even 
five quarts in a mornli^, without any mixture <Nr infusion, 
and as hot as he could bear. His manner was to pour 
about a pint at a time into a basin, and to take it with a 
spoon as if it had been soup. Warm water he said would 
relax and nauseate, but hot water was the finest stimu- 
lant and most powerful restorative in the world. He 
thought it a sovereign cure for every compl»int| and not 
only took It himself, but prescribed it with the confidence 
of a Sangrado to every patient that came in his way. 

Mk7sic m OxBMAK Schools. — German schoolmasters 
are examined in music as follows : Theory, origin, com- 
position and definition of chords; correct transcription 
of a choral; statement of the principles of difficult con- 
secutive chords; knowledge of common and simple 
transitions firom one key to another, and some knowledge 
of the construction of organs ; in singing, they most be 
able to give the note, either in the major or minor key ; 
must ting a choral from notes, and be able to lead in 
part singing ; in organ playing, they must be able to play 
an easy choral and voluntary correctly. 

A BOY writes a composidon *<On Sticka.*' He says: 
<< There are a great many kind of sticks in this world, 
some big and some little. Some are sticky and some are 
not. There are large sticks of wood, and that is one 
kind of sticks ; and there are little bits of sticks, and 
that is another kind of sticks. Some people when they 
are handling money, it sticks to their pockets- so that is 
another kind of ptic!:s. Sometimes whrn a hov ts doing 



an example he gets stuck, and that b another kind of 
stick. Siometimes when a horse Is going along in muddy 
weather he gets stuck in the mud ; that is another kind 
of stick. That is all I can think of now, so that is 
another stick.** 

THsai b a school in the Charleston jail, under the 
care of the jailor's wifo, Mrs. J. C. Clausen. The 
method of instruction is somewhat peculiar, but admira- 
bly adapted to the condition and wants of the scholars. 
Upon the blackboard, extending around the achoel 
room, are written words of one or more syllables, ar- 
ranged for beginners and those more advanced in spelling. 
After each lesson is thoroughly learned by the scholars^ 
another is written upon the blackboard, thus doing 
away with the use of books. The same plan is adopted 
in reference to arithmetic. The pupils are drilled in the 
Ten Commandments, and arc not permitted to leave 
the school room until they are perfect in the lessons of 
the day. 

AMxaiCAN CiTixs."In the Ujiited States there are 
four hundred and nine incorporated cities, the oldest be- 
ing St. Augustine, Florida — a mnnicipaltty, however, 
with but small population, the census giving it only 
171 7. These cities chiefly abound in the West, where 
it is the custom to dignify towns of small calibre by an 
incorporation ; to that whilst in the Eastern and Middle 
States an incorporated city rarely has less than 10,000 
people, in the West many have as low u a,ooo* 

Tux new Bn'glish expedition, which has been in prepa- 
ration for a considerable time has just started for the 
Holy Land. It has been placed under the charge of 
Captain R. W. Stewart, R. E. Captain Stewart*s main 
work will be the completion of the survey of Palestine. 
How much this is wanted is only known, perhaps, to 
map makers and professional geographers, but every one 
who has really studied the Old Testament history can 
tell of undiscovered sites and places whose positions seem 
to be lost altogether. To rediscover those will be one 
of the aims of the exploring party. 

Who la Old ^'-A wise man ,will never rust out. As 
long as he can move and breathe he will l>e doing for 
himself, his neighbor, or for posterity. Who ia old? 
Not the man of energy, not the day laborer in science, 
art or benevolence ; but he only who sufiers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the springs of lifo to become 
motionless ; on whose hands the hours drag heavily, and 
to whom all things wear the garb of gloom. 

Thx training of women in the duties of domestic 
economy is attracting great attention in England, and an 
institution is to be established under the patronage of the 
Bari of Shafbbnry, and other distinguished philanthro- 
pists for the purpose of teaching the art of housekeeping. 
Lessons in cookery and baking bread are to be ^en, 
and lectures are to be delivered on food, cooldng, house- 
keeping, the laws of health, and other subjects of impor- 
tance. 

EvKXT conversation with company at your table is an 
educator of the family. Hence the intelligence, and the 
refinement, and the appropriate behavior of a family 
which is given to hospitality. Never feel that intelli- 
gent visitors can be anything but a blessing to you and 
yours. How few have folly gotten hold of the fact that 
company and conversation are no small part of education ! 

A BKAUTiruL piece of Roman mosaic pavement has 
been recently found at a depth of twelve feet under a car- 
penter's shop in Cordova, Spain. Only a portion of it 
has been laid bare, but as far as exposed it consists of four 
figures, supposed to represent the seasons. Each bit of 
mosaic is less than a quarter nf an inch square, and con- 
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intt of marbles of almost every shade of color. The 
work is of beautiful finish, and in an ezcellant sUte of 
preservation. 

Thk heights of monntainsy at given in Itooks, are not 
ascertained by measurement with a theodolite, but, as 
given, they indicate the height of their summits above 
the level of the sea, ascertained by comparing the tem- 
perature at which water will boil with that at which it 
boils on the sea-ahore. There is plenty of prairie land 
in the United States higher fiw than the tips of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Hosts Crbirpolnsss.— -Many a child goes astray, 
not becaose there is a want of prayer or virtue at home, 
but simply because home lacks sunshine. A child needs 
smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. Children look 
little beyond the present moment. If a thing dbpleases, 
they are prone to avoid it If home is a place where 
feces are sovrand words hanh, and Ault-finding is ever in 
the ascendant, they will spend u many hours as possible 
elsewhere. Let every father and mother, then, try to be 
happy. Let them look happy. Let them talk to their 
children, especially to the little ones, in such a way as to 
make them happy. 

Ths Texas Legblature has just adopted a common 
school system for that State, in which compulsory edu- 
cation is a prominent feature. A term of schooling, not 
less than four months in each year, is required of " all 
the scholastic population.** The school directors of the 
several districts may separate the blacki and whites, if, 
in their judgment, " the peace and success of the school, 
and the good of the whole nuy require,** or they may 
require the attendance of blacks and whites in the same 
school. 

The educational statistics of British India show that 
the school-going population, calculated on the basis of 
one-stzth of the whole, ought to be twenty-five millions. 
It is only one million and ninety-six thousand. The 
highest percentage obtains in Coorg, where one in sixty 
goes to school; the lowest in Bengal, where it stands at 
one in one hundred and eighty. Nearly 166,000 natives 
are now annually being taught Sngluh. 

HAavAan University has now 92 officers of instruction 
and government, with two professorships to be filled, and 
many lecturers annually appointed. An undergraduate's 
necessary expenses are from $353 to $581, a law stu- 
dent*s $102 to $43 9t a theologian*s$268. Seventv-one 
scholarships range in annual income from $75 to 9450. 
The libraries have 187,000 volumes. 

In comfdiance with the act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to provide for free instruction in mechanical and 
industrial drawing, Boston has b^un the work, by provid- 
ing accommodations at the Institute of Technology for 
about six hundred students, who are now under instruc- 
tion four evenings in each week. Hundreds of applicants 
have been turned away for want of accommodation. 

To HUSBAND Strength, mental and physical — to hus- 
band and govern power, passion, every impulse and every 
attribute of our nature, so that there may ever be with 
with us the reserve strength for use and enjoyment-— is 
one of the chief secrets of happiness. Bxcess in plea- 
sure or employment is the bane of life. To stop a little 
short of the point of repletion b the golden secret. 

In Mustssippt, nearly three thousand public schools 
have been established under the present common school 
system, during the past six months, with upward of 
eighty thousand pupils, under the tuition of between three 
and four thousand teachers. 

Tkk Baptists in the State of Missouri have eight col- 
leges under Khc'w co'^t-ol, three of th-*** *• ••"» for ladies. 



The wealthiest of these institutions is William Jewell 
College, the total assets of which exceed 9^00,000. It 
is now proposed to establish a college for Udies, of a 
higber gr4de than any other female college in the State. 

Ir we apply ourselves seriously to wisdom we shall 
never live without true pleasure, but learn to be pleased 
with everything. We shall be pleated with wealth, so 
far as it makes us beneficial to others ) with poverty, for 
not having much to care for \ and with ol>scurit}S for be* 
ing unenvied. 

Indiana is reported to have the largest school fund 
of any State in the Union, the amount being nearly ten 
millions of dollars. No better evidence b needed of the 
wisdom of those who have legislated fmr her educational 
interests. 

DvaiNo last year, 645 school houses were built in 
Ohio, costing $1,392,000. The school children number 
1,041,682. Cleveland expended $441,673 for public 
schools, last year. 13,813 children, of 21,664 enrolled, 
are in them. 

Alluding to the United States loan, one of the English 
papers says : ** A government which has within five 
years redeemed nearly five hundred millions of the obli- 
gations created in the conduct of a great war^ and which 
has at the same time largely cut down the fiscal burdens 
of the people, stands in a position which investors knows 
how to appreciate.** 

A LXARNKD professor has demonstrated before the Brit- 
ish Association that no thickness less than 2000 or 2500 
miles would enable the crust of the earth to resist the 
tide generating force of the son and moon. A thinner 
crust, he says, would be bulged up by a tide within the 
molten mass, like the tide of the ocean. 

Thk Emperor William of Germany b In his seven ty- 
fifUi year, but his hair and beard alone betray hb age. 
His complexion is still fresh, and his powers of endurance 
are still great. It is thought that he owes hb physical 
powers to hb simple, soldier-like mode of living, although 
he comes of a strong and hardy fiimily. 

Thx last census of London shows that that city has a 
population of 3,251,804 — an increase of 447,815 since 
1 861. It should be considered that a very large number 
of. people have taken suburban residences in the last ten 
years, availing themselves of the increased railroad 
Acilities, so that these figures do not include all who do 
business in the great city. 

Tmx Governor's message reports education in Rhode 
Island as prosperous and progressive. He recommends 
the establishment of a normal school, and the revbion 
of the truancy act, so as to make it more efficient. The 
new Holts electrical machine, at Brown University, pro- 
duces a fifteen- inch spark. 

In Minnesota, 3,000,000 of acres have been set apart 
for the support of common schools. 375»ooo acres 
have been sold for $2,500,000. It is estimated that the 
whole amount of land, when sold, will produce a perma- 
nent fund of $18,000,000. 

Trx library of Congress contains now 167,668 bound 
volumes, beside about 30,000 pamphlets. The operation 
of the new copyright law has incieased the library during 
the past year to an unusually large numl>er. Upward of 
5,000 copyrights have been recorded in the Librarian's 
office during less than six months. 

Paorxssoa Hinst says that the observations of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which extend over a period of 
twenty years, have as yet failed to confirm the popular 
belief that the removal of the forests and the cultivation 
of the soil tend to dimini->h the amount of r.'" '" ' 
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ANot itSR party of Japanese hive arrived in this coun- 
try. They are to attend school in the United States and 
Europe. General Eaton is having prepared an outline 
system oi education in the United Sutes for the use of 
the Japanese Minister. 

Thk gifts and legacies secured to Dartmouth Coilegc 
within the past year have amounted to about $8o,*9oe. 
Among the gifts was a telescope costing $4,000. 

An Irish schoolmaster recently informed his pupil 
that the feminine gender should be applied to oil .vessel 
Imd ships afloat, except mail steamers and men-of-war. 

The German universities, notwithstanding the war, 
appear to be filling up with attendants on the courses of 
lectures eight of them during the present summer term 
having over 7,000 students. 

A Nkw Profsssorshif — Judging from the lives of 
some learned men, we are wont to ask whether the de- 
partment tii common sense was open to them while they 
were being educated. Ought we, in this day of reform, 
to create a ntW professorship-^-a professorship of com- 
mon sense ? — Indiana Journal. 

This is what Esau saw in Warsaw. He tells It for the 
little folks and the grammar classes x ** Of all the nws 
I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw saw as I saw a saw in 
Warsaw saw.*' 

Nova ScoTia has followed the example of Ontario, 
and adopted a system of unsectarlan public schools, to be 
supported by direct taxation. 

Thk class in Chinese at Cornell University is con- 
ttantly increasing in site and interest. It is proposed to 
add a chair of Asiatic languages. 

A LAD of eight years old, in one of the American pub- 
He schools, having been told that a reptile " u an animal 
that creeps/* on being asked to name one) on examina- 
don day, prompdy replied, *' a baby.*' 

A Trui Friend. — What is a true firlend ? A true 
friend is he who not only shows himself so when the 
frowns oi misfortune fall upon us, bitt even when we treat 
him as a foe builds friendship*s altar higher and firmer 
with the very atones cast against him by our folly or per- 
▼erseness. 

A LoNDONKR has invented a street lamp, with strips of 
looking-glass arranged in its roof, somewhat after the 
manner of a Venetian blind. It is said to throw three 
times as much light upon the street as the ordinary lamp* 

The gentlemen most noted for wealth, in New Vork, 
are becoming somewhat conspicuous for age. William 
B. Astor is 78; A. T. Stewart, 70; Vanderbilt, ^%\ 
Daniel Drfcw, 71; Peter Cooper, 81 ; George Law, 735 
William CuUen Bryant, 77 \ and James Gordon Bennett, 
75. All except the last are still actively toiling' in busi- 
ness harness. 

It is generally believed that the yield of gold In Cali- 
fornia, has been steadily decreasing; but the contrary 
seems to be the fact. The deposits at the San Francisco 
mint for the first eight months of 1870, were 719,211 
ounces of gold, and 109,104 ounces of silver, against 
532,686 ounces of gold in t86o, and 398,681 in 1867. 

A SHARP newspaper war is in progress in London on 
the subject of literary piracy. The correspondents are 
very severe on American publishers of British productions, 
and an international law of copyright is universally de- 
manded. 

The Troy Whip reports neighboring farmers cutting 
their cornstalks, curing and housing them for cattle feed, 
singing, *< Fodder, O fodder, come home with me now.** 

Avoid laziness. There is plenty to do in this world 
for every pair of hands placed on It, and we mUtt'so work 
that the world will be richer because of having lived in 
it. 

A TABLE just printed of the daily wages paid in this 



country for mechanical labor shows that for nearly all 
kinds of handicraft Work, the average rate of wages is 
higher in the New England Sutes than in the Middle, 
the Western or the Southern States. 

A CONTEMPORARY says : '* The fearful mortality which 
has raged for the last fifty or sixty yean among the ser- 
vants of George Washington and Andrew Jackson has 
at length attacked the nurses of our later Moees-^Mr. 
Johnson. It is predicted that in another hundred years 
there will not be a halfdoaen of them left.** 

Had the Chicago fire occurred before the era of rail* 
ways and telegraphs it would have been even a much 
greater calamity, owing to the inability of the people there 
to make known their sufilerings in time to secure prompt 
relief. 

After the great fire in London in 1666, Parliament 
enacted that every house should be built with party walls, 
and all in front raised of equal height, and those walls 
should be of stone or brick, and that no man should delay 
building beyond seven years. 

Thb largest rope in the world has been completed in 
Brimingham, England. It is about six miles long, five 
and a quarter Inches in circumference, and weighs over 
sixty tons. 

A MAN in New Hampshire declined to subscribe for a 
paper because it helped to build up the business of the 
place, and the wealthier the town was, the higher his 
taxes would be. 

The most recent ef!ectiva result of amateur adminis' 
tration of quack medicine Is reported fi om Iowa, where an 
incensed gentleman killed a burglar with a shot-gun, 
loaded with Prof. Somebody's patent pills. 

EnoLish Universities are noW thrown open to all, and 
recently, for the first time since their institution, the de* 
gree of master of arts has been conferred upon a Roman 
Catholic and a Jew. 

The Vndertoriter^ good authority on Insurance matters, 
estimates the losses of insurance companies by the Chicago 
fire at one hundred millions of dollars. The Chicago 
papers call loudly for the better regulati m 6f the fire in' 
surance business, by State authority. 

Dio Lewis declares that the present systtftA of employ- 
ing doctors is wrong, and advises people to make contracts 
with them at $200 a year for each fimily, and a deduc- 
tion of two dollars for each case of sickness ! 

Thousands of farms In France and Germany are di- 
vided one from another only by a narrow path ; in this 
country the cost of fences is estimated at $300,000,000* 

The farmers of California propose to Cultivate the 
Italian sunflower. It is raised for its. root, which b a 
bulb, and is represented to be as notririous as the potato. 
One thousand five hundred bushels to the acre is a good 
crop. 

The earth is a great factory wheel, which, on every 
revolution on its axis, receives fifty thousand raw souls^ 
and turns off nearly the same number, worked up more 
or less completely. 

We have now in circulation $356,000,000 of green- 
backs ; $350,000,000 of bank notes, redeemable in 
greenbacks \ $38,000,000 of fractional currency ; which, 
with the additional bank note currency recently authorized, 
and certain outstanding certificates, makes an aggregate 
of about $78 1,000,000. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in the trus sense of humilitjr, 
spoke of himself, at the close of his lifis, as a *< child who 
had spent time in gathering pebbles on the shore, while . 
the great ocean lay untraversed.** 

The Goldem jtge newspaper referring to the increased 
call for school books in Brasil since emancipation, says 
that liberty and the spelling-book are "one and insepa- 
rable." 
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Tbb Imdxfshdknt Sbmiks o# Rbadkri. By y, Madi- \ 
torn f^atsom^ Comprising Six Books. New Tork 1 ji, 
S. Barnes & 69, Fkilaielpkiat A, P, Flint, 9x2 
Ckainut Stf'eetp General Agent. 

Five bookf of cbeae new series of readers have thus far 
been issned* They are beautiful books, and for their 
illostratione are especially noteworchy. While in other 
respects th«y are what a good series of readers shoald be, 
in this they excel. When one recalls the old-time 
reader thumbed by the last generation of school boys 
and school girli, and compares it with these and other at- 
tractive books of their class, it is the rough- riding suge 
coach against the luxurious palace car. m. 

Hagar*s Sxbibs or Axithmbtics : — Primaxy Lu^ 
SONS iH NvMBXRS. By D. B. Hagar, Prineipal of 
State Normal School^ Salensy Mau. tSme, Ff, 112. 
Pkiladelpkia t Onoftrtktoait Of Co. 
An Elxmxntarv Aritmmxtic. By />. B, Hagar, 
i6oto. P^. 208. Philadelphia: CowperthwaitOf Co. 
A Common School Arithmxtic. By D. B. Hagar. itmo. 
Pp 324. Philadelphia: Cowperthtoait ^ Co. 1871. 
See Advertisement, 

Oral and written exercises are combined throughout 
this series — **the new departure ** in the line of arithme- 
tic — and to render the books more useful and attractive 
to pupils, frequent pictorial illustrations have been incro 
duced. It is believed that the first two books will con- 
stitute a course sufficiently full for most pupils, the £le- 
menury embracing percentage and simple interest. The 
first and third books of the series are also designed to 
form a two-book course, the third book being fairly up 
frith the requirements of the more advanced schools. 
Teachers will like the appearance of these books, and be 
still better pleased with tliem upon careful examination 
into their merits. m. 

My First Drawino Book. By John'Cottim^ Philadel- 
phia i J, A. Bancroft & Co, 1871. 
This little work, designed for slate tnd black-board 
drawing, is especially recommended to teachers in ele- 
mentary departments. It has twelve ptges of figures for 
copying — embracing also writing and printing — with a 
page of direction to the scholars Acing each plate of 
exercises. Commencing with straight lines, it advances 
gradually through the various steps to figures of floweis 
and animals. If put into the hands of small scholars, it 
will help them fill up time which often hangs heavily on 
their hands ; and older pupils will find it of great assist- 
ance, as the directions given are plain and to the point. 
It is a book very attractive in appearance, and is well 
bound. M. 

PXOGXKSSIVX EXXRCISXS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 

K. G. Parker, Revised and enlarged by Jamss H, 

Hamilton^ M D, izmo. Pp. 2^, Boston: R^ S. 

Davis & Co, Philadelphia : J. A. Bancroft & Co. 

This standard text- book retains enough of the old face 
to be recognized in its new dress. The whole work is 
now arranged in four parts, and the classificadon of topics 
improved, although its elementary and progressive char- 
acter has been wisely preserved. In order that the in- 
struction of the teacher msy still be required, all lengthy 
detail in the discussion of subjects treated seems to have 
been studiously avoided. The principal additions are the 
chapters on style, punctuation and the use of capital letters. 
Take it all in all, this work — rejuvenated, is it is, — seems 
in advance of any of its competitors. m. 



A Manuab nr History of thx Unitxd Statxs. By 
David B. Scott. 16 mo. Pp. 322. New Tork. Collins 
& Brothers. Price 69 cents. 

This it a new edition of a work which has been used 
in the schools for fifteen years, or more. It is brought 
down to the administration of President Grant, and has 
annexed the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The book is divided into 
ten sections, each well illustrated with maps. It is on 
the old plan of question and ans^rer. A condensed but 
clear account of the Rebellion is given, grouping together 
for better effect the military operations of each district. 

PxTXRs* Musical Monthly and Unitxd Statxs Mu» 
I sical Rxvikw. y, L. Peters^ 198 Broadway ^ N. T. 
This admirably conducted monthly is a great boon to 
the general public, as it places before the masses an ex- 
cellent collection of music that would Otherwise be unat- 
tainable except at a price which many families could not 
afford. Many a home circle owes to Mr. Peters the 
charms of song and melody to which otherwise they 
would have been strangers. We commend the work to 
the attention of our readers. 

Four, and What thxy Did. By Helem C Weekt^ 
author of ^^Ainslee;' »* GrandpaU House,** and ^'fThite 
and Red.** ff^ith illustrations. In one volume, 1 6mo 
Pp. 315. Ooth, $1.25. New rorkt Hurd ^ 
Houghton. 187 1. 
Six Boys. A Mother*s Story, as told in Extracts from 
her yournal, IVith illustrations. \%mo. Pp. 339. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Thx JuDax*s PxTS. Stories of a Family and its Dumb 
Friends. By E. yohnson. Illustrated by E. B. Ben^ 
sell. In one volume, i6wo. Pp, 206. Cloth, $1.25. 
New Tork. Hurd & Houghton, Publishers. 
BiBLX SxxTCHXs, Third Series, Illustrating the Life of 
Christ on Earth. Illustrated, 16 mo. Pp. 2%6. Cloth, 
$1.00. New Tork I Hurd & Houghton, Publishers, 
Received through Ciaxton, Remsen & Hafflefinger, Phi' 
ladelphia. 

These are four books that will be found an addition to a 
school library, or desirable for family reading. " Four, and 
What they Did,** b a volume of stories which will need 
no recommendation to those who know what a delight- 
ful writer Miss Weeks is, and how the ** little ones *' ap- 
preciate the freshness of thought and purity of language 
by which her books are characterized. 

<* Six Boys ** is the story of a Christian mother, made a 
widow by the accidental death of her husband, a thor- 
oughly good man, who left her with the rich legacy of 
faith *'that Ood would surely bring all her ,boys to 
Him.** And she lived to see thu realised ; though, with 
the diversity of character that may often be found in the 
same family, with soifie it was through a rough and 
thorny way, and after many tears and prayers. The 
story, which is laid in the early part of this century, 
reaches to the war of 1812, and gives a good idea of the 
mode of living in those days. 

'< The Judge*s Pets ** would teach the lesson of kindness 
and gentleness toward all dumb animals. The stories in 
this little volume are pleasantly told, and the amusing 
incidents given are vouched for as strictly true. This 
we might otherwise regard ts apochryphal : Little 
George, an active three-years old, gets away firom his 
nurse and is lost. Word is sent to the Judge, his father, 
who succeeds in finding him, and the young adventurer 
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IS placed on his fnocber*s bed for ducipline. He con- 
festei that be has been to the brook back of the home 
to catch frogs. *' Don*t you know, George, that you 
can*t catch frogs in your hand ?*' aska the mother. 
***TanU me T' said the little fellow; and, taking a hand 
from each of his apron pockets, and opening them, he 
showed to the mother two little live frogs, which at once 
begun to hop all over the bed, much to the delight of 
George and the amusement of his elders. 

The two previous volumes of *' Bible Sketches ** were 
on the Old Testament. This is independent of them, and 
gives, in familiar style for young people, the leading in- 
cidents in Christ*! life, illustrating them from Eastern 
customs, and talking about them in the convenational 
way of one sitting down with a class of children to be 
interested and instructed. 

These books will be found superior to much of the 
current literature. They are tastefully bound, and are, 
in all respectt, worthy issues of the Riverside Press. m« 

The Fifth Reader. — By Lewis B. Monroe^ Superin- 
tendent of Pkytieal ^nd Vocal Culture in the Public 
ScAools 9f Bottom, Mass, I2«e., Pf, 3x2. PAiladel- 
pbiat CowpertAwait & Co, 1871. 
The substantial house of Cowpcrthwait & Co., on 
Chestnut itreet, are extending their list by the addition 
of such text* book 8 as will add to their deservedly high 
reputation as publishers. Besides Hagar*s new series of 
arithmetics, they have entered upon the publication of a 
series of readers not to be surpassed by anything now in 
the schools. The name of the author and compiler is 
in itself a guarantee of the excellence of the proposed 
series, and the Fifth book now on our table — which is 
the only one yet issued — is worthy of the i.ame upon its 
title page. Kut few rules for reading are found here. 
Plain common-sense is pronounced the best guide. The 
selections are interesting, and many of them new. The 
exercises for changing the form of sentences afford valua- 
ble training. ** Three thingi," says the author, '^ can be 
done by the teacher with advantage : Give the pupils 
practical exercises to increase their command of the voice ; 
talk with them in a way to inspire them with a spirit of 
what they read ; give them a good example.** m. 

Aldornere. — ji Pennsy'Vanian Idyll. By Howard 
Worcester Gilbert. Illustrated with original etchings 
by Lloyd Mifflin, Jr. Philadelphia : John Penington 
8c Son^ Puhiishers. Green cloth, $1.00. Bf mail, 1.15 
Not too long to be read at a sitting, this is yet the long- 
est poem of the author, a gentleman well known to 
some of our readers. Hu fugitive pieces are numerous, 
and usually in blank verse, as is the poem before us. The | 
fiiie&c tuuchcs here are in the descriptive parts — those des- 
criptiTj of objects in nature, as wild-Aowers, birds, trees, 
streams — which betray the observant lover of nature 
.wherever opportunity offers. The author has written 
much and well, and is one of the finest belles- letters 
scholars of our acquaintance. He has traveled widely, 
and is fanniliar, from residence in Europe, with the spo- 
ken languages and the better literature of its leading na- 
tions In poetry he sings from a genuine inward impulse, 
ind, like his favorite Wordsworth, his style is clear, sim- 
ple, direct and forcible— a style that, we truj>t, may not 
loon go out of fashion. Here and there through these 
pages is found an unusually vivid bit of painting, unmis- 
takably from nature and life. Often the sound echoes 
the sense, and especially in the last song the words run 
to tripping anapsstic measure that lingers on the ear and 
in the memory for its musical cadences. Again, lofty 
sentiments find fitting expression in measured lines strong 
nnd forcible; buf all ihe uhilc. t '>p.e reads, he feels the 
bhadow of tne Nemeftii that must avenge the nation's sii. 
'J he pipe is of lar^c ?'?(•, v/ir'' peiTous nurj^in, p^i* t- 



ed in clear type, and the book handsomely illostrated 
with a half dozen or more original etchings by the prom- 
ising young artist of Columbia, Lloyd MifHin, Esq. 
These latter are appropriate in design and delicate in exe^ 
cutlon. M. 

OoR DusiB Animals. Monthly ; $1.00 per year. Ad- 
dress Frank B. Fay, 46 fVashington street, Boston. 
This periodical, the organ of the Boston branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is the 
only periodical of its kind in this country. It speaks 
for those who cannot speak for themselves. Let it be 
read each month, in every school, with some comments 
by the teacher, and the lessons of humanity inculcated 
most be lasting as lift. Its monthly visits would be worth 
more to the pupils than not a few of their text-books^ 
and either the teacher or the school should be enrolled 
on its subscription Ibt. The following notice we can 
heartily endorse: **'Our Dumb Animals,* with its 
smiling face, amiable disposition and considerate thought' 
fulness for our speechless associates and patient servants, 
makes regular monthly visits to our sanctum, and inspires 
us with a spirit of forbearance, patience and quier ten- 
derness, not only toward the brute creation, but also tooor 
fisUow humans. This publication is doing much to raise 
our people to a higher level of kindness and meicy. 
There will be cruelty, and strife, and lighting, and war, 
among men, so long as we allow animals to be under- 
fed, overworked, whipped, bruised, and mumed. Those 
who will stone, kick, beat and bruise a cat, horse, or dog, 
will do the same to their feebler fellow associates, if they 
can do so with safety to themselves. The * Dumb Ani- 
mals* should be in every family of which boys constitute 
an existing element. It will do much to harmonize 
their natures, soften and favorably modify their charac- 
ters." 

Descriptive Catalooves. lonely issned descriptive 
catalogues are oti our uble firom Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle 
^1, Co., of Cincinnati (128 pages); Ivisan, BUkeman, 
& Co., of New York (104 pages) ; and Cowperthwait & 
Co., of Philadelphia Teachers who wish to know 
more of the books advertised by these firms, may obtain 
these catalogues free by addressing the publishers. That 
by Wilson, Hinkle ic Co. contains some thirty-six pages 
of specimen engravings from their publications, and 
would be voted quite a ** picture book ** by the little ones, 
should the teacher occasionally hand it out from his desk, 
when they liave grown tired of ordinary school work. 

The Living Aoe is pronounced by Rev. Hrnry Ward 
Beecher, The Nation, New York, and other high critical 
authority, to be ** the best of all our eclectic publications ;** 
and we can dp our readers no better service than by call- 
ing their careful attention to its prospectus, published in 
this number. 

The attention of our progressive teachers is calledjto 
the Illustrated Phrenological Journal. This is on e 
of the very best peri oeicals for teachers published. The 
information it contains is of the highest value to you, for 
it may enable you to govern and classify jour pupils suc- 
cessfully, by giving you a knowledge of their character 
and tendencies. 

The publisher will also make it pay you to take an 
agency in connection with your school duties. Excel- 
lent facilities are offered. Send your address with stamp 
for postage, and you will receive specimen number, 
terms, etc. Address the publithers, S. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Explanatory. — The paper-maker disappointed us las- 
month, and we wrr^ compel ed to use cover paper of dif- 
ferent culuf for a sm ill part r*' our edition. 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS— NO. I. 



BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 



IN no department of school work, per- 
haps, are the power and influence of the 
teacher more directly felt, either for good or 
evil, than in the recitation. It is here that 
he meets his pupils eye to eye, face to face, 
heart to heart. It is here where the attrac- 
tion or repulsion of his personal presence 
and character must make their most vivid 
and abiding impression upon those who are 
committed to his charge. At the recitation 
all the manifold influences of the school 
may be said to commingle. The impulses 
and passions which arise out of keen com- 
petition and rivalry, whether generous or 
ungenerous, are here brought into active 
play. The reciprocal good or ill-will 
between the teacher and pupils or among 
the pupils themselves, is likely to be inten- 
sified by the earnest encounter of the recita- 
tion room. 

Is the teacher "apt to teach?" Is he an 
accurate, ready and thorough scholar? Has 
he a large heart, broad sympathies, noble 
impulses and a loving disposition ? Or is he 
ignorant of his duties, ill-informed in his 
studies, cold-hearted and unfeeling, or 
passionate and severe? Behold here, if any 
where, will his true character be revealed to 
observing eyes and be carried home to 
susceptible hearts. A full and ready mind 
will always challenge the respect, a gener- 
ous and kindly heart will inspire the love of 
pupils for their teacher. On the other 
hand, ignorance, incapacity, an unfeeling 
disposition and a bad temper, can never 
fail to dishearten and disgust the child and 
produce a most unfavorable impression upon 
his character, which the flight of years will 
scarcely be able to obliterate. 

The spirit of the school itself will ever be 



largely determined by the spirit which is in- 
fused into its pupils at the class encounter. 
The ability of the teacher to do and to bear, 
as well as forbear, is here brought to the de- 
cisive test, and his power to shape the char 
acter of his precious charge will be made so 
nianifest that each shall see and feel it, 
either to his lasting benefit or irreparable 
injury. 

That the recitation has its moral as well 
as its intellectual uses, is a truth which 
every teacher should lay well to heart. That 
it is not a mere mechanical routine^ a repeti- 
tion of words without import, and unmem- 
orized, from a text-book, but that it has 
definite and rational aims to be carefully 
sought and earnestly pursued, is a proposi- 
tion too evident to require demonstration. 

In discussing the subject, therefore, I shall 
assume that the highest success at the recita- 
tion must pre-suppose, on the part of the 
teacher, a knowledge of its true theory, and 
the industry, tact and skill to realize it in 
practice. 

Hence it will be considered under the 
four following heads : 

I. The Objects of the Recitation. 

II. The Preparation for the REaTATiON: 
(a) By the Teacher, (b) By the Pupil. 

III. The Management of the Recitation. 

IV. The Results of the Recitation. 

In order clearly to elucidate these princi- 
pal points, it will be advisable to examine 
each of them in the light of several other 
subordinate ones. 

The objects of education being two-feld, 
the evolution of the faculties and the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, it is manifest tbat the 
recitation must embrace these objects and 
seek earnestly to realize them ; for it is one 
of the most efficient means by which the 
education of our children and youth is pro- 
moted. 

These objects, then, may be more spe- 
ciflcally stated to be : 
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I. To develop the power of close observa- 
tiofiy quick and accurate perception^ and^ gen- 
erally ^ of clear and exact thought. 

In early childhood, the mind is in a forma- 
tion state. It is largely occupied in ob- 
serving the phenomena of the material world. 
Its perceptions are crude and indefinite; 
While ever active, it yet needs the guiding 
and forming hand of the skillful teacher. 
It must be taught how to use its faculties. 
It must be led into the right habits of activ- 
ity. It is to be taught how to think, how to 
study, how to communicate and how to ap> 
ply that which it acquires. 

As tlie pupil advances in years^ he still 
demsuids the aid of s)cill and experience in 
shaping his modes of thought and study. 
At first his training, if conducted on right 
principles, will be almost exclusively oral 
and objective. As the transition is made 
from this stage to that in which the text- 
books are to play an important part, he still 
needs the watchful care and ingenuity of his 
tutor, to the end that he may not fall into 
superficial and mechanical habits, and ac- 
custom himself to use words without associ- 
ating with them their appropriate meaning. 

Now, in all this work of developing and 
guiding, extending through all the years of 
pupilage, the recitation offers to the teacher 
his only golden opporttitiity to exercise his 
high functions as 9i fashioner of mental hab- 
its, . It is true his pupils are expected to 
Study and work by themselves, and the 
efforts thus put forth are to exert a powerful 
influence in shaping the ultimate result. 
But by whom, and when, shall it be deter- 
mined whether the labors of the child are 
right or wrong, well or ill directed, if not 
by the teacher, at the recitation hour? 

Let him ever bear in mind, therefore, 
that it is one of the leading objects of this 
exercise to aid in the development of the 
minds of his pupils, and that his efforts 
should always be so directed as to secure 
this supreme end. 

2, It is also a lectding object of the Recita- 
tion to cultivate the power of clear and con- 
cise expression. 

The only decisive test that an idea or a 
subject has. been fully mastered, is its clear 
and accurate expression. That which is 
known so vaguely that it cannot be expressed 
in good language, is not sufficiently known 
for any good purpose. ''I know this thing 
but cannot tell it*' is a common saying, but 
it ought to be accepted and treated as a con- 
fession pf igi^orance. Indeed, I think it 
majr be safely asserted as a general proposi- 



tion, that no subject has been fully mastered 
until it has been brought to the test of actual 
communication. This, to say the least, is a 
just and satisfactory rule for the teacher to 
follow in his recitations and all other school 
exercises. The accurate expression of ideas 
should go hand in hand with their acquisi- 
tion from the beginning to the end of school 
life. Even in the primary school, the most 
careful attention should be given to the cul- 
tivation of language on the basis of acquired 
ideas. This is nature's own method, and all 
attempts to impress language upon the child 
by memorizing appliances or other outward 
processes must result only in partial success, 
if they do not end in absolute foilure. Let 
it be remembered, then, that the cultivation 
of language, the expression of ideas, is one 
of the highest aims of the recitation and one 
which every teacher, whether of children or 
adults, should zealously pursue. It gives to 
every pupil, so to speak, an accurate 
standard of mental admeasurement. It en- 
ables him to know that he knows. 

It also teaches him to know thcU he does 
not know. In the first case, it generates a 
rational self-reliance; and in the other, 
modesty in the assertion of his pretensions. 
It confers the power of definiteness and ex- 
actitude in thinking, and distinguishes the 
tnan of ideas from the man of words without 
ideas. 

In the next paper I shall endeavor to con- 
sider each of the remaining objects at which 
a recitation should aim. 



THE SWEDISH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



BT MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL. 



SCANDINAVIA, with its wild Norse Ules 
and legends, its days and nights of 
wondrous duration, had a charm for us as 
long ago as we can remember. We read, 
nay, almost learned by rote, Frederica Bre- 
mer's " Home " and " Neighbors," until we 
were almost as familiar with Swedish cus- 
toms as with those of our own country. 
Jenny Lind sang for us, and, though but a 
child, and long years have passed since then, 
through the aisles and corridors of memory 
the sweet song of the Nightingale is still 
ringing, while lately we have gathered to 
our heart of hearts the fair Nilsson, who, 
but for her God-given gift of song, would, 
like any other peasant woman of Sweden^ be 
digging potatoes or raking hay. 
We have seen, with our own eyes^ the 
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thrift, mechanical skill and honesty of the 
Swedes who have found homes in America, 
and have wished, most earnestly, that the 
emigrants from other countries could learn 
lessons from these people of the north. But 
of late we have been particularly interested 
in popular education, and, after visiting 
schools in most of the countries of Europe, 
have come to the conclusion that the excel- 
lence of the school system of Sweden is not 
surpassed. 

To begin with, education is coraptilsory, 
and every child must attend school or be 
properly taught at home. A man must not 
only look after the education of his own 
children, but of those of his servants and 
dependants; and, if he fail to do this, they 
are consigned to other care — an example 
worthy to be followed in America, where 
scarcely one father in ten knows what his 
child is studying, or whether the instruction 
is of a proper- kind or not. 

Every parish is a school district, and the 
pastor is the chairman of the school board ; 
and the Head Master, at least, must have 
been trained in a normal school. Children 
who study at home must come to the school 
for yearly examination, and private schools 
are under the supervision of the regular 
board, so that there is a perfect correspond- 
ence between public and private instruction. 
The lowest school is the preparatory, or 
sam6skolor, which is not general, but is 
established in the mountainous or sterile 
districts, for the purpose of giving the chil- 
dren of the poor the first instruction as near 
home as possible. There is an elementary, 
K>x folkskolatiy found in nearly every parish, 
and it is supported principally by the State. 
The instruction is gratuitous, but the parish 
has the liberty, if additional funds are 
needed, of demanding a small sum from 
each child who is not too poor to pay, 
though this demand is seldom made. 

The School age is decided by the local 
board, and the children are taught religion, 
the Lutheran being the established church — 
except where objection is made — the Swedish 
language, arithmetic, the elements of geo- 
n^etry, geography, especially that of Sweden 
and Europe, national history, writing, draw- 
ing, singing, gymnastics, martial drill, gar- 
dening, and horticulture. Preparatory schools 
are of two kinds : One of these is known as den 
fasta folkskolatiy and in the districts where 
there are local impediments in the form of 
mountains, lakes or forests, making fixed 
'Schools impracticable, there is a movable 
school called den jlyttande folkskolan. There 



are also a few schools called den hogre folks- 
koiany in order to facilitate the progress of 
bright pupils who have finished the pre- 
scribed elementstry course. 

The salary for a teacher in the elementary 
schools of the country is never less than ^125 
in our money, and the emoluments of 
lodging, fuel, food for a cow and ground for 
planting; and if the school is maintained for 
more than eight months in the year, two 
barrels of corn are added for each exceeding 
month. In the towns, teachers receive upon 
an average about $476, sometimes having the 
extras above mentioned and sometimes not. 

We come now to speak of a point which « 
the school teachers of America will note 
most favorably, viz.; the teachers who have 
reached sixty years of age after thirty years 
service, upon retiring from the field, receive 
during life three-fourths of their former 
annual income ; and there is also some pro- 
vision for those who are compelled from ill- 
health to leave the proFession after tweiity- 
five years service. 

There are nine normal schooh^ folkskolar- 
are seminarier^ where both male and female 
teachers are trained, receiving gratuitous in- 
struction in all studies necessary to be taught 
in the elementary schools. There are three 
classes, the pupils remaining one year in 
each, and to each normal school is attached 
an elementary school where the pupil-teach- 
ers have prattice under the critical eye of 
the masters. The principal of a normal 
school must be a doctor of philosophy, and 
he receives from ^320 to $950, accord- 
ing to his experience and time of service. 
So much for elementary and normal schools. 

I am sorry to say that there is one great 
flaw in the popular education of Sweden. 
With the exception of the high school at 
Stockholm, no further provision is made for 
the education of girls, though the practica- 
bility of establishing higher schools for them 
is much discussed. 

The sedondary schools are of three kinds : 
the lower y in which there is an abridgment 
of instruction, with not more than five 
classes; i^^ pedagogic ^ like the lower, only 
that the course of study is determined by 
the general Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the Head Master; and the 
higher^ in which there are several classes. 
These schools are designed to impart prac- 
tical education of a higher grade than the 
elementary, and to lay the foundation for 
scientific studies which may be further pur- 
sued at the universities. The course of study 
extends over nine years. To enter a sec- 
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ondary school, the pupil must be, at least, ten 
years of age ; must be able to read Swedish 
fluently and expressively, both in German 
and Roman type; to relate, in his own 
words, the substance of a story read or re- 
lated by the examiner ; to write well ; to 
understand orthography ; to have consider- 
able knowledge of Bible history ; to be well 
acquainted with the principal doctrines 
taught in Luther's shorter catechism; the 
four simple rules of arithmetic, with skill 
in mental calculation ; and to be able to give 
a description of the geography of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. 

There are two divisions of the secondary, 
namely, the practical and the classical: the 
first embracing the study of religion, the 
Swedish, German, English and French lan- 
guages, with mathematics and the physical 
sciences; and the second adding Latin, 
Greek, and, if desired, Hebrew. The in- 
struction is not entirely gratuitous, unless 
the pupil is known to be very poor, the en- 
trance fee being about $1.75. In addition 
to the regular teachers, there is a supernu- 
merary force, whose help can be called in 
at any time, and, including these, with teach- 
ers of music, drawing and gymnastics, there 
is one teacher to every twelve pupils. Think 
of that, American teachers, you who are 
obliged to instruct all that can crowd into a 
room! 

There is a fine library for the use of teach- 
ers and pupils at every higher secondary 
school ; and in many towns the collections 
of books, engravings and pictures are very 
valuable. There are also collections of 
objects in natural history, stuffed animals, 
herbariums, cases of minerals, etc.; and 
most schools are well provided with appara- 
tus for teaching chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy. Some of the best school furniture 
we have ever seen, with the best appliances 
in the way of maps, globes, and materials 
for object teaching, etc., are of Swedish 
manufacture. At Upsala, there k a fine 
school-building containing twenty-six class 
rooms, a large hall for chapel exercises, 
library, reading-room, music hall, laboratory 
and natural history rooms. The total cost 
of the building and appurtenances was about 
f 90,000; and there are many buildings 
nearly as well built and furnished. The 
school law contains something so good upon 
the subject of school-houses that I quote it 
in full. " Every school-house shall be built, 
so as to fully answer the purpose for which 
it is intended. The class rooms must be of 
sufficient number, spacious, light, cheerful. 
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airy, furnished with stoves and arranged 
with a careful regard to the health and 
requisite comfort of pupils during school 
hours." It would be of untold advantage 
if such a clause could be introduced into the 
school statutes of Pennsylvania and New 
York; and we recommmend enterprising 
and benevolent lobby men or women to visit 
our Legislatures at the next session, and try 
to get the passage of such a bill. ' 

This report of the school system of 
Sweden is, of necessity, somewhat statisti- 
cal ; and I have already taken up too much 
space, without amplification. 

Having visited the schools of Italy, 
Switzerland, Prussia, etc.. Kindergartens, 
Training schools and Ragged schools, I 
may, Mr. Editor, furnish you with other 
papers. 

New York, No. 58 ReodU street. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



HOW SHALL THEY BE CHOSEN? 



THE article in our last number on 
the ** County Superintendency," by 
** Jefferson,'* has attracted considerable at- 
tention, as we supposed it would. In ac- 
cordance with our custom to give our read- 
ers a chance to look at all sides of all edu- 
cational questions, we now present an ex- 
pression of the views which the discussion 
has elicited. 

The Lancaster Examiner publishes "Jeff- 
erson's** article in full, and opposes the 
proposition he advocates, of having County 
Superintendents appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent, in an argument which might 
have been made much stronger. The editor 
of the Examiner objects to the State Super- 
intendent making these appointments, be- 
cause, as he alleges, no such officer can be 
free from the bias of political influences, 
and that he might use tiie power thus in- 
trusted to him to continue himself in office, 
or to assist his political friends in obtaining 
position. This is, of course, the view that 
would occur to the mere politician, thinking 
only on the surface of the question ; but, if 
"Jefferson** should encounter no more 
formidable opposition, he will be entirely 
justified in holding that his proposition is 
both right in principle and sound in policy. 

County Superintendent C. C. Taylor, of 
Erie county, in the Erie Gazette^ after en- 
dorsing the change in the school law pro- 
posed by "Jefferson," in regard to the sala- 
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ries of County Superintendents, thus attacks 
his position respecting their appointment by 
by the State Superintendent : 

" But to the appointment of these officers hy the 
State Superintendent, instead of their election by a 
triennal convention of school directors of each county, 
there are well founded objections. In the first place, 
it would be approximating a central illation of power 
aimed at by the advocates of a "national system of 
education," heretofore so ably combatted by Mr. 
Wickersham himself. This power, although judi- 
ciously and wisely used, would not coalesce with the 
spirit of our people. Anything which in its tendency 
aints to remove the management of our schools farther 
from the people, also serves to lessen their interest in 
them. Our school system in all of its features should 
\i^for the people, (^ the people and by the people; 
and the adherence of the people to it is not ootained 
by the payment of a State ^appropriation of from $60 
to S150, for each school district It is only gained 
through their confidence in the wisdom of its provis- 
ions, and a voice in its management. Again, the 
appointment of some eighty different officers, located 
in as many different parts of the State, without ample 
means of knowing their fitness, would be no desira- 
ble task for our State Superintendent. The responsi- 
bility should not be placed upon him without his having 
a personal knowledge of the fitness of all of the ap- 
plicants for the positions; and how is this to be 
obtained ? He would, in all probability, be able so 
well to judge of the fitness of the present incumbents 
of that office as to justify him in retaining some and 
in discarding others. 

** But there are hundreds of efficient men all over 
the State, of whom the State Superintendent has no 
personal knowledge, who, in all probability, would 
discharge the duties of the office with more acceptance 
than many who now fill it. In what way, then, can 
such fairly compete for the office, and make known 
their ability to the appointing power ? I see at pres- 
ent no other way than through recommendatory papers. 
And from whom should these papers emanate, if^ not 
from the school officers of the proper county ? Thus 
would be opened up a field of competition, and our 
State Supenntendent would have the pleasure of ex- 
amining long rolls of petitioners* names, asking for the 
appointment of Mr. A or Mr. B, and indirectly, instead 
of directly, would the voice of the directors be heard 
in the selection of these officers. 

" *Tefferson* also reckons up the expenses of hold- 
ing these triennial conventions, and raises that as an 
objection to this mode of electing our County Super- 
intendents. ' As well might he urge the propriety of 
relieving the masses of voters from the expense of 
electing our representatives in the Legislature, and 
give the Governor the power of appointing them. 
No, the people of this country will not stop to count 
the cost of exercising those inestimable rights vouch- 
safed to them through the power of the ballot-box. 

" In conclusion, we wish it distinctly understood, 
that were the power referred to in this article to be 
vested in any one individual, we know of no hands in 
which it could be more safely placed than in those of 
James P. Wickersham, our present efficient and able 
State Superintendent. But he has already expressed 
himself adverse to the removal of this power from the 
hands of the people through their chosen representa- 
tives. If any changes are to be made in the manner of 
choosing these officers, let the matter be brought still 
nearer the people — elect by a popular vote." 



A correspondent, modestly signing him- 
self " C," but occupying a responsible posi- 
tion under our common-school system, takes 
a very practical view of the matter, and 
writes us as follows : 

" As the time draws near for the election of County 
Superintendents, many thoughts arise concerning the 
requirements of the law and the responsibilities of the 
office. The article by * Jefferson,* in the December 
issue of the Journal, is very suggestive and mainly 
excellent ; but as we must also think of the office as 
now at the disposal of directors, whether ^xr^-^a^ the 
number in a county or all meet at the election — for 
the law may not be amended — the true position under 
the law should be considered. See Sec. CXXIV of 
School Law in Digest. A man may hold the requi- 
site certificate, and have been a practical teacher 
within three years with fair success, and yet not be 
adapted to the work. Cases are not wanting where 
Directors have gone to the convention pledged to 
support men whose personal habits are not such as 
careful parents would wish in any companion or in< 
structor of youth ; those also whose ideas of school 
and education are suited not to the present but to 
past times and methods. 

"Under the present system, unless Directors are 
careful in choice of candidates, the majority of votes 
may be cast for one who, for lack of required evidence 
of qualification, must pass examination before a Board 
chosen by the State Superintendent, and should he 
be rejected the commission may be given to the one 
whom the majority of Directors would by no means 
desire to fill the office. Actual success in teaching 
within three years is essential, while the health and 
general energy of the candidate should not be over- 
looked, as the work is laborious. Directors cannot 
be too careful in this matter. The interest of thou- 
sands is at stake, and their pleasure in a good work 
also. The State Superintendent will help to guard 
the schools against unsuitable men in the superinten- 
dency, but the Directors meet to exercise the first 
especial care." 

Another correspondent writes us upon 
this subject — ^also in reply to the same arti- 
cle — ^as follows: 

" 'Jefferson ' gives three arguments to show that 
County Superintendents should be appointed by the 
State Superintendent. He says, first : * I have so 
much confidence in our State Superintendent. We 
have constantly some appointees in the service, as it 
is, and, in every instance, so far as I know, these are 
fully as satisfactory as the men who have been regu- 
larly elected. This proves my position.' We admit 
his premises, but his conclusion, to say the least, is 
faulty and incorrect. If correct, then, by the same 
reasoning, we can prove anything. We can prove 
that monarchical governments are l^etter than dem- 
ocracies, since there have been just as good mon- 
archs and kings as presidents. 

" The second argument, based on the cost of hold- 
ing triennial conventions of school directors, is evea 
more fallacious than that already cited ; for the same 
objection might, with equal force, be urged against 
all elections, county, state and national. 

"Appointing powers are by no means free from 
the evil influences of partisan politics. We have 
just as much faith in our State Superintendent as 
'Jefferson' can have, and would gladly intrust ap- 
pointments into his hands; but we must take into 
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consideration the legitimate result of such a step; we 
roust consider ih^ principle underlying such a course. 
A law conferring the power of appointing County Su- 
perintendents on the State Su|>erintendent would be 
antagonistic to republican ideas and principles, and 
would be but another step toward that ' centraliza- 
tion of power' which is now so much to be feared. 

" Let us hope that the Legislature will not make a 
grave mistake in passing such a law against the 
wishes of the people and against the highest interests 
of our common-school system. If an improvement 
in the law is needed, it is in the opposite direction — 
placing the power referred to altogether in the hands 
of the people." 

The well-known fact may be added that 
Dr. Burrowes, when State Superintendent 
and always afterwards, advocated the policy 
of lessening the number of County Superin- 
tendents and placing the power of appoint- 
ing them in the hands of the State Super- 
intendent. During his term as State 
Superintendent, he prepared a bill providing 
for these changes in the law and presented 
it to the Legislature, but it failed to secure 
the favorable action of that body. 

In December, 1870, in the last article he 
ever wrote for this Journal, after speaking 
in very plain terms of what he calls the 
" radical defects" of the County Superin- 
tendency; he says: "The corrective long 
advocated by the Journal, and still believed 
to be the only effective one, is that of more, 
or rather entire, control over county admin- 
istration by the State officer. The power of 
appointment and removal should, of course, 
be such as to ensure that degree of impar- 
tiality and vigor in the execution of its 
duties, without which the office never will 
yield a full return of successful activity. 
But, in order to guard against favoritism, 
particularly of a political character, the 
appointing power must itself be, by some 
means, freed from party trammels. The 
Journal's project has been to give the ap- 
pointment and removal of County Superin- 
tendents to the State Superintendent, subject 
to the approval, in both cases, of the Gov- 
ernor or Senate, on submission to either of 
the reasons in writing, for a change. This, 
with strict requirements of fitting scholarly 
and professional qualifications, previous to 
appointment, would seem to promise as much 
of ability and independence from local aon- 
trol on the part of the county officer and of 
dependence upon the responsible State 
officer, as the case admits of and unquestion- 
ably requires. Certainly, it would place in 
the hands of an honest and capable State 
Superintendent, every power ^d means 
necessary for the advancement of the cause 
of education; while, in the hands of one 



below that standard, the eifect could not be 
worse than the average result of the local 
administration, as now managed." 

To this plan of appointing and removing 
County Superintendents by State officials 
we have now, as we had in 1869 when we 
expressed them in our report as State Super- 
intendent, two objections. "The first is, 
that it would be a centralization of power, 
which is. not permitted by the spirit of our 
institutions, and which would not be toler- 
ated by our people. The second is, that a 
convention of school directors in a county, is 
more likely to select the right man to fill 
the office of County Superintendent than a 
State Superintendent would be, or else our 
whole system of government is founded on a 
wrong basis." AH other objections seem to 
us trivial; these are fundamental. 



PROGRAMME AND TIME-TABLE OF 
AN UNGRADED SCHOOL. 



BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL. 



IT is stated on page 348 of the last volume 
of this Journal, that the teacher of an 
ungraded school cannot, with advantage, hear 
more than sixteen recitations a day. Several 
intelligent and highly successful teachers 
have represented to me that it is impossible 
to satisfy parents by adhering to this rule ; 
and that for the younger classes^ two recita- 
tions of 9 minutes each are Biir better than 
one of 18; .and that for the more advanced 
classes, when they are small (as they neces- 
sarily are in such a school), it is better to 
compress a recitation within twenty minutes 
than to allow it to extend to thirty minutes 
or more. In deference to such views, I have 
endeavored to construct a time-table which 
would admit of a larger number of daily 
recitations. Of course, such a programme 
will not be likely to suit exactly any school 
in the world. It must be looked on as a 
typical form, which admits of endless varia- 
tions, in order to adapt itself to an endless 
variety of circumstances; and one of its 
principal merits is the ease with which it 
can be modified, while the general structure 
is unchanged. 

Let us suppose that we have a school of 
40 scholars ; of whom 5 are unable to read ; 
10 can read imperfectly in the First Reader; 
8 ar6 in the Second Reader ; 7 in the Third ; 
6 in the Fourth ; and 4 in the Fifth. The 
supposition is made merely for the sake of 
definiteness; the numbers might be in- 
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creased or diminished twenty-five per cent, 
without altering the conditions. 
I ask the following postulates : 

1 . The teacher should divide his time as 
equally as pr^lcticable among the scholars. 
The older scholars have no right to 
monopolize a teacher's time to the disad- 
vantage of the younger. 

2. It is the duty of the teacher to provide 
useful employment for every scholar during 
the whole time he is in school ; and these 
employments should be often changed 
during the day, to prevent weariness. 

3. The younger scholars should make 
short and frequent recitations; the older 
ones longer and less frequent. 

4. Every scholar should have a slate and 
pencil. 

5. There should be black-board surface 
enough to accommodate at least one-third 
of the scholars at one time. 

6. There should be a uniformity of text- 
books in the school. 

I propose to divide the school not into 
classes but into sections, which we may call 
A, B, C, D, E, F,; A being the lowest. And 
this leads me to ask a seventh and most im- 
portant postulate. 

7 . That the work of each section should be 
definitely prescribed by the County Superin- 
tendent or some competent authority; and 
that no scholar should be promoted from 
one section to another, till he is able to do 
well all the work required in the lower 
section. 

For the sake of preciseness, let us set 
down what might reasonably be expected 
from each section. 

A. — To read and spell words of four letters; to 
pdnt the letters of the alphabet; to print on the slate 
or black-board any words that they can read; to 
count from I to 100; to make figures; to read and 
write numbers from i to 100; to add and subtract by 
2's; to multiply by 2; to draw the various kinds of 
lines and angles. 

B. — ^To read and spell with perfect accuracy in the 
First and Second Reader ; to copy in print what they 
can read ; to write on the slate or black-board all the 
letters of the alphabet ; to write and read any num- 
ber from I to 1000; to add and subtract by 3*s, 4*8 
and 5*6; to multiply by 2, 3, 4 and 5 ; to draw the 
various geometrical plane figures. 

C. — ^To read and spell with perfect accuracy the 
first half of the Third Reader; to copy any lesson 
on the slate in current hand; to write and read num- 
bers from I to 1,000,000; to add and subtract by 6's, 
7's, 8's and 9's; to multiply by any number under 
10; to draw on the slate, from charts or patterns 
placed on the black-board; to draw and describe 
map No. I (the teacher to select the most appropri- 
ate map to begin with) ; to write out the nouns and 
adjectives in every lesson read. 

D. — ^To finish the Third Reader; to commence 



lessons from a spelling-book, and go as far as page 
— ; to learn long and short division, and to com- 
mence mental and written arithmetic from text- 
books, going as far as page — ; to draw with lead 
pencil what they have learned to draw on the slate ; 
to write copy-books Nos. 1 and 2 ; to write out all 
the verbs and adverbs in the reading lessons; to 
commence geography from the text-books, going as 
far as page — . 

E. — ^To read and spell the Fourth Reader; to 
finish the spelling-book ; to write any lesson in the 
Fourth Reader, accurately, from dictation ; to study 
thoroitghlv fractional and compound numbers; to 
classify all the words in any reading lesson, as nouns, 
verbs, etc.; to write a letter in proper form ; to draw 
and describe maps 4, 5 and 6; to finish the geo- 
graphy in the text-book ; to write copy-books Nos. 
3 and 4. 

F. — To commence the study of granmiar from the 
text-book ; to pursue the studies already commenced 
as the teacher may direct ; to take up history, and to 
commence algebra, natural philosophy or physiology, 
if it is thought proper, but only one at a time. 

As there is, by hypothesis, no promotion 
from this section, it is unnecessary to give 
details. 

If some such scheme were introduced into 
a county and faithfully pursed, the resulting 
advantages would soon become apparent. A 
few may be named. 

1 . It being impossible to obtain promotion 
without having done well all the work of the 
lower section (Post. 7) the scholars would 
be more uniform in their advancement, and 
we should not hear of a scholar's being good 
in arithmetic, but bad in spelling, or vice 
versa. 

2. A scholar would be stimulated to de- 
vote attention to the studies in which he is 
deficient. Too often the organization o( 
our schools leads the pupils to study what 
they like best, and to neglect what they 
dislike. 

3. If scholars found that they could not 
be promoted without accomplishing all the 
work of their section, they would be more 
regular in their attendance. 

4. Parents would have a more accurate 
test than they now generally employ of the 
advancement of their children. It too often 
happens that parents judge of their children's 
progress by their going through the book; 
and teachers are sometimes tempted to put 
children into a book for which, they are not 
fitted, merely to please the parents. 

5. The County Superintendent in making 
his official visits to the schools would know 
exactly how much to expect from every 
scholar (namely the work of the section he 
has quitted) and if he found a scholar 
wrongly graded he could easily remedy the 
error. 
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6. When a new teacher took charge of a 
school he would find it in an organized con- 
dition. The school would make steady 
progress from term to term ; and no scholar 
would need to be put back, at least not 
farther than to begin his grade de novo. 
The work of the teacher would be plain 
almost from the first day, as all he would 
have to do would be to continue the work 
of his predecessor. 

7. A scholar going from one school to 
another in the same county would lose no 
time ; he would carry his grade with him, 
and his progress would be uninterrupted. 

Having thus obtained a preliminary notion 
of the school contemplated, and the sort of 
work that is to be accomplished, we are 
ready to make a rough draft of the time- 
table. 

Let us divide the school day of six hours 
into 36 periods of ten minutes each ; and 
let us endeavor to assign to each period some 
definite work. There are three kinds of 
work — ^recitation, black-board work, and 
desk work. First, recitation, and the teach- 
er's work generally. 

Morning. — i (meaning the first ten min- 
utes), opening exercises ; 2 (the second ten 
minutes), section A recites; 3, B; 4, C; 
5 and 6 (^20 minutes), D ; 7 and 8, E ; 9, 
rest, singing, or calisthenics, or a little of 
all; 10 and II, F recites; 12, A; 13, B; 14, 
C; 15, D; 16, E; 17 and 18, writing for all, 
and dismissal. 

Afternoon. — i and 2, F recites; 3, A; 4, 
B; S, C; 6, D; 7 and 8, E; 9 and 10, F; 
II, rest, singing, or calisthenics; 12, A; 
13, B; 14, C; 15, D; 16, general exercises; 
17 and 18, E. 

By this arrangement A, B and C sections 
recite each 40 minutes a day ; D, 50 min- 
utes ; E and F, each 60 minutes. 

The time for recitation having been thus 
allotted, the black-boards should be fairly 
divided among the sections. It is not neces- 
sary to do more than give the allotment of 
the first hour as a sp)ecimen. 

Black-boards, — 2, B; 3, C; 4, D; 5 and 
6, E; 7 and 8, F; 11, A; 12, B; etc., etc. — 
each section spending a period (or double 
period) at the black-board immediately be- 
fore recitation, an arrangement which ena- 
bles the teacher to approve or condemn the 
work before it is erased by the next section. 

Of desk work, nothing need be said, ex- 
cept that each period, or double period, 
should have its own prescribed business, 
which the scholar should not be allowed to 
alter ; and that the work prescribed should 



be something having a visible result, capa- 
ble of ready estimation, rather than the in- 
definite quantity called ^^ study V 

No one can be better aware than the 
writer that this sketch is imperfect, and, 
possibly, as it stands, impracticable ; but, if 
it shall be the means of inducing one teacher 
to think the subject out for himself, and ar- 
range his school on just principles, and with 
punctual adherence to time and order, he 
• will be glad that he has written it. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



AT first thought nothing could seem fiir- 
ther from ordinary school -room teach- 
ing than mythology ; yet so closely connected 
is the literature of the present with that of 
the olden time, that it is impossible to read 
our mother tongue intelligently without some 
knowledge of this branch of study. 

The superstitions of mythology when 
viewed in the clear light of Christianity, and 
in our present advanced state of civilization, 
seem very ridiculous; yet they once em- 
bodied the religious belief of whole nations. 
In teaching, one constantly meets words 
whose roots extend far down through the 
soil of centuries : these, by some peculiarity 
in their appearance, will attract the atten- 
tion of the pupil whose inquiries the teacher 
should be able to answer. 

Many words such as jovial fi'om Jove, sat- 
urnine from Saturn, martial from Mars, cereal 
from Ceres, panic from Pan, and a host of 
others have a mythological history which 
will divest the study technically known as 
"definitions," of much of its dry tedious- 
ness. 

To obtain all the necessary information, 
and to have it where it can be easily referred 
to, is by no means difficult. Books are 
published at prices placing them within the 
reach of all, which contain a vast amount of 
information in a small compass. Among 
the best of these is Keightley's (small) My- 
thology. For more detailed accounts larger 
works, such as Anthon's Classical Diction- 
ary, and others of a similar character, may 
be consulted. The manner of communicat- 
ing the information will, of course, depend 
much upon the teacher ; labor will always 
be lightened and its duties rendered more 
pleasant by any and every attempt to lift 
the mind of the pupil to a higher view of 
his studies, by showing how the mind, in all 
ages and among all people, has, by its out- 
look and grasp, made the universe both 
tributary and vassal. £. McV. mogre. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN EUROPE. 



(The following is an editorial taken from the Paris Amgrican 
Register, of November nth. The paper containing it was for- 
warded to us by our friend Northrop^ whose name receives hon- 
orable mention in thtf article. It will be seen that the school 
«3uestion is attracting an unusual degree of mterest m the Old 
World, and those interested in the discussion of this question 
here will be elad to read an account of what is being done across 
the water.— Ed.) 

THE subject of public instruction is now 
awakening thought and discussion 
throughout Europe to an unprecedented 
extent. The American and Franco-Prussian 
wars have demonstrated the value of free 
public schools, and taught the people, as 
well as the public men of Europe, that gen- 
eral education is essential to the preservation 
and prosperity of States, inasmuch as it is 
the source of thrift in peace and power in 
war, the cheapest defence of any nation, and 
the wisest kind of police, for it seeks the 
prevention rather than the punishment of 
crime. Rulers, too, are learning that the 
wealth of a State consists as much in its in- 
tellectual measures as in its physical force; 
that education tends to order, economy and 
virtue; while ignorance means waste and 
weakness, if not pauperism and vice. We 
recently had a conversation on this subject 
with the Hon. B. G. Northrop, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Connecticut, 
who is now here charged to prepare a report 
for his State on the various school systems 
of Europe, and received from him some very 
interesting statements regarding the progress 
of popular education in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, which we take pleasure in 
laying before our readers. 

Turkey and Spain, countries hitherto 
backward in educational facilities, are, it 
appears, now maturing systems of public 
schools, free to the children of all classes, 
the poor as well as the rich. Russia has re- 
cently organized over 15,000 public schools. 
Sweden and Norway have also made marked 
. educational progress. By far the most promi- 
nent and perplexing question of discussion 
in England during the last year has been that 
of universal education. In this matter, hith- 
erto slow and behind the other leading 
nations of Europe, England is at last moving 
in earnest. Even Rome has now in full 
operation a system of free public schools. 
Nowhere on the continent has the education- 
al progress made during the past year been 
so remarkable. Though unknown in the 
Eternal City prior to the unification of Italy, 
in less than one month after the entrance of 
the National Government into Rome, public 
schools were organized. The attendance, 
at first small^ has steadily increased, and now 



nearly 7,000 children are being educated 
there. The sympathies of the masses are 
already enlisted. Considering the difficul- 
ties encountered, the first year's trial has 
been a great success. The results have largely 
disarmed opposition, and converted many 
opponents into friends. The first anniversary 
of the Plebiscite (October 2), was celebrated 
by a large school exhibition, which produced 
a great sensation, and was attended by 6,000 
pupils. Many thousands of citizens also 
crowded the Campidoglio. The exercises 
of the children were enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. This demonstration settles the question 
as to the popularity and permanence of pub- 
lic schools in Rome. Grand as were the old 
Roman military displays on the Capitoline 
hill, where conquering Csesars led their tri- 
umphal processions and long train of cap- 
tives, it may be doubted whether that classic 
spot ever witnessed a scene so impressive and 
significant as was the simple gathering of 
6,000 pupils with their striking illustrations 
of the beneficent agency of public schools. 
Even England, late in enacting a proper 
school system, and delaying still in carrying 
out Mr. Foster's School Bill, on the ground 
of religious difficulty, might learn a lesson 
from the promptness and energy displayed 
in Rome in the face of far greater obstacles 
and embarrassments. 

Th^ regular examinations in the Roman 
schools have just taken place and over 1,500 
pupils have been promoted. Their zeal and 
punctuality have been very gratifying, and 
have exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the government. The expenses for 
the last year have been about 204,000 francs. 
The plans initiated, and the the increased 
attendance assured, involve much larger ex- 
penses for the current year. Though new 
in Rome, public schools are no novelty in 
Italy. The statesman to whom was due the 
unification of that country, and the Mont 
Cenis tunnel also, aided in organizing an 
excellent system of public instruction for the 
Sardinians. The normal and technical 
schools, started under the administration of 
Cavour, have been the most effective agen- 
cies in the recent regeneration of Italy, for 
she is everywhere reviving, and more espe- 
cially in the northern part, where the people 
are rapidly progressing. The present con- 
dition of Turin and Milan for example, de- 
monstrate the influence of general and tech- 
nical education on the industries and re- 
sources of a community. Business is pros- 
pering, manufactures are multiplying, and 
the people are hopeful and jubilant. Pub- 
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lie interest and liberality in behalf of 
education are increasing. Last year Mi- 
lan spent 734,000 francs for public schools, 
Florence 741 ,000, and Turin over i ,000,000. 
Liberal provision for technical education is 
made in Milan and Turin. The Polytech- 
nic Institute in Genoa has 35 professors and 
over 720 students. Austria is also mani- 
festing a new-born and zealous interest in 
education. Defeated in war, she now seeks 
to excel in the arts of peace. Count Beust 
has left his impress on the educational insti- 
tutions of his country. The new school- 
houses in Vienna are among the best that 
Mr. Northrop has found in Europe. 

The school-houses on the Continent gen- 
erally are inferior to those of the United 
States, many being very old, poorly lighted 
and ventilated, and often, in Italy, with no 
arrangements whatever for heating. The 
American are far superior to the European 
schools in the methods of teaching geogra- 
phy and arithmetic ; but in the teaching of 
languages, history and drawing, the best 
schools of Switzerland and Germany rank 
higher than those of the United States. The 
culture of the expressive faculties is there 
made more prominent. The mastery of the 
mother tongue i^ the first aim. Language is 
held to be not only the medium of thought, 
but the chief agent in cultivating the memory 
and taste. The disciplinary influence of 
language is kept in view. To talk well is 
held to be a noble art. The daily school 
drills aim at this grand attainment. The 
faculty of language is there, as it should be* 
everywhere, early developed: In Switzer- 
land, besides the vernacular, the study of 
French or German is required, and is begun 
at a tender age. The classics are also com- 
menced early, and great proficiency is the 
result. In the study of any new language 
the pen is ever in hand, and there is con- 
stant practice in expressing ideas in that 
language. The proficiency of each pupil is 
measured by his ability to convey thoughts 
in the new tongue. 

History is in the Swiss and German schools 
made a most attractive and prominent study. 
There is much in these old countries to 
foster a historic spirit. The land itself is 
often classic, and where vestiges of Roman 
rule and relics do not abound, memorials of 
battles and sieges, monuments, ruined cas- 
tles, heroes enshrined in marble, victories 
recorded in bronze, and archaeological mu- 
seums all invite inquiry into the past. The 
best schools of Austria, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany greatly excel in drawing. 
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They understand both its* practical benring 
and its relation to general culture. Their 
skilled mechanics apply the art in drafting 
plans, forming decorative designs and exe- 
cuting delicate work. The world pays sub- 
stantial tribute to France and Switzerland 
for the exquisite taste displayed in the deco- 
rative arts, in their beautiful designs and 
chasings in gold and silver, their silks and 
ribbons, and their countless forms of unri- 
valled bijouterie. Drawing has recently 
been introduced into the best schools of 
America. But our manufecturers are still 
largely .dependent on Europe for their best 
artisans. These and other short-comings 
will no doubt soon be remedied by the influ- 
ence of such missions as that in which Mr. 
Northrop is engaged. 



GOOD READERS SCARCE. 



A late number of the Pall Mall Gazette 
declares that educated men in England, as a 
rule, are unable to read prayers and chapters 
of the Bible decently, for the very simple 
reason, that, as a rule, they cannot read aloud 
anything whatever in a C;ear, unaffected, 
and intelligible manner. It continues: 
"Take a score of the head-boys at Eton, at 
Westminster, or Rugby, or any other public 
school ; or a score of fresh bachelors of arts 
at Oxford or Cambridge ; or a score of gen- 
tlemen assembled in any drawing-room, and 
set them to read aloud a few chapters of a 
novel, or a history, or an essay, and observe 
the result. Perhaps not one out of the score 
will get through the task without mumbling, 
bad emphasis, slovenliness, or nervousness, 
or affectation, so that his hearers shall at 
once be pleased and instructed." These 
are sweeping assertions, but probably true. 
It is doubtful if the same general rule does 
not hold good here. Elocution is notal- * 
ways given the prominent place it deserves 
in our systems of instruction. A simple and 
pleasant school of practice is the reading- 
circle, which furnishes opportunities for a 
pastime useful as well as agreeable. 



If I were suddenly asked to give a proof 
of the goodness of God to us, I think I 
should say that it is most manifest in the 
exquisite difference He has made between 
the souls of women and men, so as to create 
the possibility of the most comfortable and 
charming companionship that the mind of 
man can imagine. — Arthur Helps, 
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OUR NEW DRESS. 



AS befits the season, the Journal greets 
its friends, and wishes them all the 
happiest of New Years, in an entire dress of 
new and beatitiful type. This was needed. 
For some time, we have not liked the look 
of the Journal's pages. The truth is, our 
type had worn out ; and, as the commence- 
ment of a new year is a good time to throw 
off the old and take on the new, the Jour- 
nal presents itself, this holiday time, in the 
best dress its liberal publishers could find 
for it. And we must say we like it. We 
can think better, and write better, when we 
know our words are to appear in sharp, clear- 
and beautiful forms. Our readers will, there- 
fore, be profited all the year through by this 
happy change, and, we hope, they will ac- 
cept it as an earnest of our good-will on this 
first day of January, 1872. 



CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL. 



THE 



first article in this number of the 
OURNAL was written by Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, of Minnesota. Professor Phelps 
was formerly, and for a number of years, 
Principal of the State Normal School of 
, New Jersey, and is now Principal of the 
State Normal School of Minnesota, at Wi- 
nona. Few men in this country have had as 
J wide a field of experience as an educator, 
and none has been more successful as an or- 
ganizer and manager of schools. It gives 
us great pleasure to introduce one so capa- 
ble of instructing them, to the teachers and 
school men of Pennsylvania. They will all 
be pleased to learn that the article now con- 
tributed is the first of a series. 

The second article is from the pen of 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, not less admired 
in Pennsylvania for her qualities as a lady 
than for her skill as an elocutionist. Mrs. 
Diehl spent last summer in Europe; she 



saw there schools and studied school S3rs- 
tems, and, generous woman as she is, she is 
willing to share her good things with the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. She promises sev- 
eral articles. We welcome her to the use 
of our columns. 

Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the 
State Normal School of Maryland, and Su- 
perintendent of public schools, finds time 
to add, in this number, another to the series 
he is writing for us. It is practical and 
pointed, as are all his articles. Prof. Newell 
is one of the few men who do not speak 
without saying something. 

Mrs. Moore, of Philadelphia, says a word 
in favor of mythology, and says it well. She 
ought to write more fi^equently, either for 
the Journal or for some of our literary 
magazines. There are few ladies in the 
State who have more ability or who would 
be more likely to win success. 

Besides these, we have on hand an excel- 
lent article on ''Academies,*' by Dr. Shu- 
maker ; the first of a series on teaching vocal 
music, by Prof. Jean Louis, of Philadelphia ; 
one by "Jefferson," on " Professional Read- 
ing, ' ' and several by other writers. The writ- 
ers who have added so much of interest to 
the columns of the Journal during the year 
just past, Messrs. Woodruff", Brooks, Houck, 
Raub, Moore, Mrs. Eyster, and others, will 
aid us in the same way the coming year; 
and we have promises from some who have 
not heretofore favored us. The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal has, for a long time, 
presented to its readers a much larger quan- 
tity of matter than any other educational 
journal in the United States ; and it is now 
our full purpose to be behind none in the 
quality of its contents. 

Appreciating these effbrtson our part, will 
not superintendents, directors, and teachers 
aid us in extending our circulation? We 
feel that we ought to have at least 10,000 
subscribers in the State. 



THE STATE REPORT. 



A PROVISION of law requires that the 
annual report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools shall be printed in the 
School Journal. We have delayed the 
issuing of the present number in order that 
we might place it in the hands of our readers 
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at the earliest possible moment after its 
transmission to the Legislature in connec- 
tion with the message of the Governor. 
The figures of the report this year make a 
good showing. They indicate that the 
wonderful growth of our system of educa- 
tion within the last six or seven years is not 
the mere spasmodic effect of some transient 
cause, but the legitimate result of a health- 
ful development. It will continue, and 
Pennsylvania may now claim her proper 
place among the leading educational States 
of the Union. The expenditure of the sum 
of 19,100,918.33, every dollar of which was 
raised by taxation, in one year, fully entitles 
her to it. 

Trusting that the school statistics con- 
tained in the report may receive from 
the readers of the Journal the atten- 
tion they merit, we propose to make a few 
comments here with respect to some of the 
views and recommendations of the Superin- 
tendent. 

The proposition to reconstruct the School 
Department by organizing it upon a broader 
basis, has been approved by several leading 
members of the Legislature, to whom it was 
privately presented before publication. It 
may not be favorably acted upon this year, 
but the adoption of some such proposition 
is only a question of time. No great work 
can be effectively carried on without organ- 
ization, and the more perfect the organiza- 
tion the more effective the work. If the 
work of the School Department could be 
distributed among several bureaus, as pro- 
posed, and, if at the head of each there 
could be placed a man specially qualified 
for the position, nothing more would 
seem to be needed to secure the greatest 
possible skill and vigor in the administra- 
tion of the school affairs of the State in all 
their departments. The additional expense 
would be trifling in proportion to the addi- 
tional good that would be accomplished. 

The principle of the bill introduced into 
the Senate last winter by Hon. Charles R. 
Buckalew, applying what is called the "free 
vote" in the election of school directors, 
receives the approval of the Superintendent. 
The bill passed the Senate almost unani- 
mously, but was not acted on in the House. 
This bill accords to minorities the right to 
representation in school boards, and its 
effect would be in most cases to remove the 
administration of school affairs away from 
partisan influences. This would be a great 
gain to the system. "Citizens of all par- 
ties pay the taxes, children of all parties are 



found in the schools," and, therefore, men 
of all parties should be allowed to partici- 
pate in their management. 

The proposed changes in the law are such 
as commend themselves to thinking school 
men. The passage of several of the pro- 
visions named, by the last Legislature, was 
prevented by an accident. . 

But the part of the report that will attract 
the most attention is probably that in which 
is discussed what are called the "great ques- 
tions," now before the friends of education 
in the State of Pennsylvania. These arc 
the questions " concerning truant, vagrant, 
and neglected children;" the question "con- 
cerning a more complete provision for higher 
education;" and the question "concerning 
a closer union between our common schools 
and our colleges." And, truly, Pennsyl- 
vania has no questions for her statesmen to 
consider of more importance. When well 
understood in their relations to her fu- 
ture welfare, they are fundamental. Their 
consideration may be pushed aside in 
the General Assembly by the eager 
private interests that press themselves for- 
ward without regard to merit ; the time may 
not have come in the order of Providence, 
for their full solution; but they are the 
objective points towards which the friends 
of education must direct their thoughts and 
their efforts. These questions once disposed 
of, and the whole field before us seems open 
to a grand march forward. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 



The following resolution was passed at 
the late session of the Lancaster county 
Teachers* Institute. 

" Resolved^ That we, the teachers of Lancaster 
county, hereby recommend the formation of Lyceum 
or Literary Associations in every school district, and 
pledge ourselves to use our influence in their favor; 
believing, that such institutions are eminently calcu- 
lated to advance the great cause of popular educa- 
tion." 

We endorse this resolution most heartily, 
and hope it may be carried into effect not 
only in all the school districts in Lancaster 
county but in those of every county in the 
Commonwealth. The good that would be 
done thereby is incalculable. Such an Associ- 
ation, when well managed, furnishes a pure 
source of entertainment and culture to all, 
young and old, of the neighborhood in 
which it holds its meetings. It fitly supple- 
ments the public school and as the resolu- 
tion says is "eminently calculated to ad- 
vance the great cause of popular education.'* 
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Let Superintendents and teachers, therefore, 
throughout the State, turn their attention to 
this promising field of labor. There can be 
organized this very winter, if we will to do it, 
a thousand Literary Societies in the State. 
We shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, but we must make one practical 
suggestion now. It is that courses of lecr 
tures, similar to those in our larger cities, 
should be organized in connection with 
Literary Associations in every town and 
village in the State. The platform has 
become a great teacher, and all should avail 
themselves of its benefits. True, the services 
of what are called "Star" lecturers could 
not be procured in a country village; but 
there are in every county, in and out of the 
professions, men of literary turn who would 
be glad of an opportunity to address the 
people through the medium of a Lyceum ; 
and who, perhaps, are as well prepared to 
instruct them as the more showy but less 
solid professional lecturers that cost one or 
two hundred dollars a night. Will the 
readers of the Journal give the matter a 
thought? 

BROTHERHOODS OF TEACHERS. 



Organizations of teachers holding Perma- 
nent Certificates and graduates of Normal 
schools exist in Lancaster, York, and per- 
haps, some other counties. Such an organi- 
zation has just been formed in Chester 
county, with the following officers; Prof. 
E. H. Cook, Principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School, President} H. F. 
Pierce, Vice President ; Miss Sarah W. Stark- 
weather, Secretary; and Miss Hattie D. 
Sahler, Treasurer. 

Pittsburgh has its Academy of teachers. 

The organization or brotherhoods of 
teachers of the highest classes must do 
much, if well managed, to create a com- 
munity of feeling among teachers and to 
elevate the profession of teaching. Let 
them be formed in every county. 

SECRETARY BOUTWELL. 



Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary of 
the Treasury, delivered a lecture at the 
Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, on 
Thanksgiving evening, November 30. His 
subject was, ** The Present Questions Affect- 
ing National Prosperity." Mr. Boutwell, 
it will be rememembered, was for thirteen 
years Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of Massachusetts, and the following 



paragraph, taken from a report of his lec- 
ture*, will show that he is still ready, when 
fit opportunity offers, to say a good word for 
popular education. 

*' In this connection, I venture to address myself 
to all classes of my fellow citizens, including those 
who avoid a system of puUic instruction for their 
children, those who believe that on account of secta- 
rian or ecclesiastical differences it is unsafe to place 
children in the public schools, and others, who, for 
social or moral considerations, avoid them. Now, 
the public schools — if they are what they ought to 
be — can be made the best institutions of learning 
within the power of a people to establish [great ap- 
plause] ; and for this reason : A system of public 
instruction may command every energy of a people 
which is essential to its establishment and mainte- 
nance. In politics and in government, as in geome- 
try, the proposition is equally cle^ir that the whole is 
greater than a part. Therefore it is not in. the power 
of a community — for whatever reason they may set 
themselves apart from the rest of society — it is not in 
the power of a particular class to maintain educa- 
tional institutions equal to those maintained by the 
whole people. The latter have the power of taxation ; 
they can bring together all the apparatus necessary for 
imparting a good education ; they can employ the best 
teachers, and, therefore, whatever other schools there 
may be, the public schools should be the best of all. 
[Applause.] Nor is there any reason to fear that 
the public school system is demoralizing. I cannot 
stop to discuss the subject at length ; but there is one 
consideration I would suggest, which addresses it- 
self particularly to parents: the time must come 
when the boy or girl shall escape from positive per- 
sonal parental influence, and in the world must see 
the world as it is. Now, the public school is the 
epitome of the world ; it brings together the eleva- 
ted and the depressed — ^perhaps the oppressed ; it 
associates together children of^high moral qualities 
and those less favored. All these come in contact 
with each other, and, if the children of virtuous pa- 
rents cannot withstand the influence of less virtuous 
associates, as they are found in the schools, what is 
the prospect that they will be able to withstand im- 
moral influences when they have passed out from the 
reach of parental control? Therefore, I say to the 
laboring people, in one word, lay strong and deep 
the foundations of a system of public instruction. 
To all those who desire the best possible education 
for their children, I say, co-operate in the establishment 
and maintenance of this system." 



BRADFORD COUNTY. 



Bradford is one of the few counties in 
the State in which, in addition to the annual 
teachers' institutes, they keep up one of the 
old-fashioned teachers' associations. We 
wish that more, of the counties would follow 
this good example, for a teachers' associa- 
tion gives the teachers of a county an op- 
portunity to originate and advocate measures 
in their own interest and in the interest of 
education that the modem teachers' institute 
does not afford. We like the idea of a body 
of teachers coming together occasionally, 
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and, without the restraint of official .au- 
thority or a fixed programme of exercises, 
ready-made for them, take up the questions 
which concern themselves and their profes- 
sion, and dispose of them in their own way. 
This practice breaks up routine, promotes 
intellectual and moral growth, and gives that 
practical talent to handle siffairs which so 
many teachers lack. 

An interesting meeting of the Bradford 
Association was recently held at Rome. The 
following questions were discussed : 

Resolved^ That the reading of the current news of 
the day and examinations therein, be required in our 
common schools. 

Resolvedy That the Science of Civil Government 
as taught in the Constitution of the United States, be 
adopted as a branch of common-school instruction. 

R^oh/ed, That the salaries of female teachers be 
made equal to those of males of the same grade of 
qualification. 

« 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 



Mr. Editor: After a delay of several 
months I will endeavor to fulfill the partial 
promise made to you upon transferring the 
School Chronicle to the Journal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Of these we havfe four in the county : The 
Curry Institute, Pittsburgh,of whichR. Curry 
is principal, assisted by Misses Curry, Boggs 
and Matchett; The Oakdale Normal and 
Classical Academy, at Oakdale, on Pan 
Handle R. R., twelve miles from Pittsburgh, 
under the management of Silas Cooke, A. 
M. , and Mrs. A. T. Douthett ; The Linnean 
Normal and Classical Seminary, at Mansfield, 
six miles from Pittsburg, on the Pan Handle 
R. R. , presided over by Messrs. Dickson and 
Dunbar; and The Sharpsburg Academy, 
located at Sharpsburg, four miles from Pitts- 
burgh, on the West Pennsylvania R. R., Prof. 
Scheibner, principal, assisted by Misses 
Ganard and Milligan. 

Of these schools the Curry Institute is the 
oldest and largest. The next in point of 
age is the Linnean ; then follow the Oakdale 
and Sharpsburg. AH of them seem to be in 
a flourishing condition, and are doing a good 
work in the way of giving the county a 
qualified corps of teachers, of whom over 
one thousand are required for the county, 
including Pittsburgh. 

It will be noticed that we have no State 
Normal School, although employing so many 
teachers. Such a school has been talked of 
at nearly every meeting of the county insti-. 
tute for several years, and resolutions passed 



to have the proper steps taken to secure 
appropriate legislation, $ut nothing further 
has been done. Lancaster county employs 
only a few more teachers than ours, and yet 
she has long had her Millersville school which 
has sent hosts of well-qualified teachers all 
over the State. Other counties employing 
less than half the number of teachers that we 
do, have their ' * State Normals. ' ' Why should 
we not have one ? No one denies that we need 
it. Shall we have it? Who says No? Who- 
ever says Yes, let him go to work and it can 
easily be accomplished. 

PITTSBURGH 

Feels proud of her high school, and justly 
too, as you well know, having yourself been at 
its corner stone laying and dedication. Prof. 
Jillson is giving universal satisfaction. Prof. 
Dean, his predecessor, who so long and ably 
stood at its head, but who was called to his 
reward just when success had crowned his 
efforts to have a suitable building erected, 
will long be remembered by a grateful pub- 
lic. He was a thorough scholar, successful 
teacher and hard worker. He had indeed 
taxed his mind too severely, for when the 
disease which carried him off, seized him, his 
system was too weak to rally under it. His 
last labor was bestowed on the high school 
arithmetic, which completed the series of 
arithmetics bearing his name. This last work 
will soon be published. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, the City Superinten- 
dent, has his office in the new high school 
building, as also has the Central Board of 
Education and its secretary, Mr. John A. 
Sargeant. 

ALLEGHENY CITY, 

The Brooklyn of Pittsburgh, needs a high 
school and City Superintendent. No city 
in the State, or in the Northern States, of 
its size, but has one or both of them. The 
ward schools are doing all that they can be 
expected to do, but they are not doing, and 
cannot do, justice to the young ladies and 
young men who compose the ** high school 
department." 

No man can give them the necessary at- 
tention and, at the same time, perform the 
duties of principal of a school having from 
six to twenty-six teachers, with five to fifteen 
hundred pupils. It is no fault of the prin- 
cipals nor of the teachers, but of the system 
under which they labor. 

A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

While we lament the want of a high 
school and City Superintendent, we are 
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glad to inform you and your readers that 
Allegheny City has a "School Library." 

For some time the Allegheny Library As- 
sociation have had it in mind to donate their 
books, consisting of about 4,000 volumes, 
and valued at f 6,000, to the Board of Con- 
trol. The proposition has now been made 
and accepted, and a committee appointed 
to complete the transfer. 

The library is now located in the city 
building, and, although the councils need 
the room, it is hoped that the Board of 
Control will be able to induce them to allow 
it to remain there, at least until a high 
school building shall have been erected. 
More anon. m. b. sloan. 



WEST CHESTER. 



"The public schools of West Chester,'* 
says the American Republican^ "may be 
pointed at with pride by every citizen. They 
are well governed, and the teaching is thor- 
ough. For some years they have been under 
the superintendence of Miss Sarah W. Stark- 
weather, whose fitness for the position is now 
universally recognized, although at the time 
of her appointment many doubted the quali- 
fications of any woman for the post.** 

In her recent report. Miss Starkweather 
touches two topics of general interest. We 
quote her remarks : 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In any thoroughly graded school there is a ten- 
dency to relapse into a dull routine, and to follow 
stereotyped methods of instruction, if a teacher con- 
tinues long in the same position. To counteract 
this tendency, teachers have been allowed as much 
latitude as is consistent with a regular course of 
study, and each is encouraged to vary the manner of 
imparting instruction — to discover new routes by 
which to reach the same destination ; for a very ex- 
cellent method may become poor if ceaselessly 
followed. By departure from rigid forms a more 
lively interest will be awakened in the mind of the 
scholar, individuality will characterize the teacher, 
and neither will feel doomed to the weary monotony 
of a tread -mill. 

General subjects have been selected for the various 
departments for oral instruction, thereby to awaken 
thought and elicit expression. They form the basis 
for written exercises where the scholars are of an age 
to justify it, and errors in orthography, punctuation, 
and use of capitals are carefully noted. Many facts, 
important and even necessary, are not found in 
school books, and must be gleaned from other 
scurces; so items of interest that have been, noticed 
in the miscellaneous reading of the week are re- 
peated, and general questions of a suitable character 
are propounded at regular intervals in some of the 
departments. 

It is not expected that mere talk or pedantic dis- 
play upon the part of the teacher will be considered 



an equivalent for solid work upon the part, of the 
scholar. One woul.d scarcely hope to develop physi- 
cal strength and endurance by simply witnessing the 
feats of another ; and it would be equally absurd to 
look for these mental qualities as a result of the 
passive reception of stores of information, if the 
faculties are not engaged in the effort of reproduction. - 
A composition in later years will not be dreaded if a 
child is early taught to express ideas; and what is 
now one of the most distasteful may become one of 
the most delightful of exercises. 

The most labored and persistent drilling in mathe- 
matics has engrossed the time and attention of many 
teachers, to the neelect of studies equally, or even 
more important, and, after all, weariness and disgust 
have seemed the most palpable results. Our text- 
books claim to make pupils think and develop mind 
as well as computation. But we are convinced 
that thought is awakened and mind developed to a 
greater degree, by cultivating a spirit of inquiry in 
connection with every object that meets the eye, 
rather than by dealing in abstruse calculations. The 
requirements in arithmetic ifor the younger pupils 
have been lessened, and there has been more than a 
corresponding gain in the improved reading and 
spelling. 

THOROUGHNESS. 

This is apparently the aim of all our teachers, but 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to what the 
term signifies. Some maintain, in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, that not a single step forward should be taken 
until every process is understood. But the complete 
elucidation of many subjects presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the higher mathematics; the average scholar 
fails to comprdiend the reasons for various opera- 
tions, and works mechanically. Shall we, then, sac- 
rifice weeks in vainly endieavorihg to make plain a 
few points which will be cleared up speedily after- 
ward? And shall we, by injudicious persistency, 
produce a lasting prejudice against an interesting 
study, and cause children to seek an early escape 
from school by reason of the disrelish we have cre- 
ated for its duties? Any candid person of experi- 
ence will admit that a memorized formula may be of 
great use long before the explanation can be well 
understood. 

The subject of grammar may be taught so as to 
secure glibness of utterance in naming all the dis- 
tinctions of mode and tense, simple and complex 
elements, while the main object of the study — the 
correct use of the language — ^has been ignored. 
Likewise in geography — the memory is often bur- 
dened with many comparatively useless details, to the 
nejg^lect of the more important matter. 

Thoroughness is not necessarily exhaustiveness, 
and teaching is not superficial when scholars acquire 
intelligent familiarity with certain subjects, even if 
their attention is limited to those portions which are 
best adapted to their degree of andvancement. 



CASSVILLE ORPHAN SCHOOL. 



Monday, the sixth of November last, was 
the anniversary of the Soldiers' Orphan 
School at Cassville, Huntingdon county. 
It was made by the Principal, Rev. A. L. 
Guss, the occasion of a grand reunion of all 
the children who had ever attended the 
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school, these now numbering 432, 211 of 
whom have been discharged. 

The Sabbath preceding the anniversary, 
was observed by appropriate religious exer- 
cisesat the school, conducted mainly by Rev. 
J. G. Butler, D. D., Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

At the hour of meeting on Monday, 9 a. 
M., there were present, in addition to the 
children and many of their mothers and 
friends, hundreds of citizens attracted to 
witness the ceremonies of the day. 

Among the notable persons present were 
Rev. Dr. Butler, Hon. Henry Houck, Dep- 
uty State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Inspector of 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools, Rev. J. Kistler, 
Rev. J. Frazer and Rev. A. W. Decker. 

Music was furnished by the Broad Top 
Cornet band, and by the school. 

A very interesting address of welcome was 
made by Prof. Guss, which was appropriately 
responded to by Harper W. Snyder, one of 
the " Sixteeners. * ' These were followed by 
addresses from Messrs. Houck, Butler, Kist- 
ler, Mrs. Hutter and others. 

On Monday evening, the pupils gave an 
entertainment to a crowded house, more 
than 800 persons being present. The enter- 
tainment consisted of essays, orations, dec- 
lamations, music, &c. The meeting ad- 
journed with three hearty cheery for the 
"Sixteeners," Prof. Guss, and all who had 
contributed to the entertainment. 

One who was present at this reunion says, 

'* Nothing transpired to mar the harmony or pre- 
vent the enjoyment of the occasion, and the enter- 
tainment was one which will no doubt long be re- 
membered by all who participated in it, and, in short, 
no one could go away from such a scene without 
feeling more in love with our Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools, our country and her flag, than ever before, 
and a higher appreciation of the wisdom, the patri- 
otism and philanthropy of our glorious old Common- 
wealth, in thus gathering together under the shadow 
of our nation's flag, the orphan children of her brave 
defenders, there to instruct them in the lessons of in- 
dustry, morality and patriotism which will fit them 
for life's great battle, and enable them to become 
ornaments to society and to the State." 

We commend the example of Cassville to 
our other Soldiers' Orphan Schools. A re- 
union such as that described must prove of 
great benefit to these fatherless children. 
It will tend to keep them in right paths and 
inspire them with noble purposes. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 



At their recent annual meeting held at the 
Friends' meeting House, Fifteenth and Race 



streets, the stockholders of Swarthmore Col- 
lege elected William Canby Biddle and 
Annie Shoemaker clerks. 

The reading of the report of the Board of 
Managers disclosed the following facts: 
Lectures upon natural history are being de- 
livered by Dr. Joseph Leidy with much bene- 
fit to the students, and a committe has been 
appointed to secure a collection of specimens 
in order that the lecturer may give object 
lessons. Steps have already been taken to 
introduce the study of .civil engineering in 
connection with mechanical drawing, al- 
ready taught. The college library has 
steadily increased during the year, and a few 
donations have increased the library fund. 
There are already 1,318 volumes, which are 
properly arranged according to the subjects 
of which they treat. A gymnasium has been 
erected and a professor engaged, who gives 
daily instruction to both the boys and girls. 

Twenty instP'^iors are employed at pres- 
ent, and the ra ^e of studies is being rapidly 
extended. T .e pupils at present number in 
the aggregate 228, but twelve more girls 
and five more boys can be accommodated. 
The collegiate department consists of three 
classes. Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman, 
numbering respectively, 7, 18, and 30. 

The reading of the Treasurer's accounts 
showed the receipts to have been $22,206.- 
59, and the disbursements $21,607.45. 



BROADHEADSVILLE. 



Rev. D. E. Schoedler writes to the DcUly 
Progress^ of Bethlehem, concerning his nor- 
mal school enterprise as follows : 

'* Because I do not keep up a constant * blow ' in 
the papers concerning the institution, some timid 
persons are inclined to think that said enterprise has 
tailed. However, those who are acquainted with me 
know that I never do things by halves, and that I am 
not easily scared by difficulties and small beginnings. 
The State Normal School enterprise which I have 
set on foot in this county is as alive as ever, and will 
result in a triumphant success. Of the ten thousand 
dollars subscribed in this county, a portion has been 
paid in, the draft for the buildings has been prepared 
and partly paid for, the land has been bought, the 
lumber and other bills will be given out in the course 
of a few days, work on the buildings will be com- 
menced soon, and the whole matter is being pushed 
with all the vigor that is consistent with pecuniary 
safety. Commencing in the first week of December 
next, I shall canvass the other counties belonging to 
our Normal School District, and after that solicit con- 
tributions at places lying outside the district. Was 
Rome built in a day ? Was the Atlantic cable laid 
in a day ? Was the Pacific Railroad built in a day ? 
I do not mean to imply that the * Wickersham German 
English Normal School ' enterprise can at all be com- 
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pored with any one of the aforementioned accom- 
plished projects : but I do mean to say, that all great 
projects require time, and that * Make haste slowly ' 
IS the best policy in such undertakings. The carrying 
out of the State Normal School project here, may 
take even a year longer than we had anticipated. 
But the timid, who were afraid the enterprise would 
not succeed, as well as those who from various mo- 
tives did not want the enterprise to succeed, and laid 
to their souls the flattering unction that it would not 
succeed, will all be equally disappointed. Knowing 
that I am engaged in a noble work, and that I am 
backed by an industrious and good-hearted people, I 
care not who feels warm or luke-warm toward our 
enterprise." 



The Uniontown Schools. — Mr. H. S. 
Phillips, principal of the public schools of 
Uniontown, in a private letter says: **The 
Philo and Kame societies attached to our 
advanced schools have given a series of en- 
tertainments, which have been wfeU patron- 
ized. The proceeds, thus far amounting to 
$275, will be used in furnishing the society 
rooms. The boys and girls go into the 
work with energy, and deserve to make their 
entertainments, what they have been, success- 
ful." 



Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, in the 

National Teacher^ says* of his late visit to 

our State : 

" We recently attended three teachers' institutes in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and to say that they were 
"rouscrs" is to use only expressive English. The 
institute in Bucks county enrolled 270 teachers, and 
the court -room was crowded at nearly all the day 
sessions and literally packed in the evenings. In 
Chester county we met 528 teachers, and more than 
1000 citizens visited the institute. The large hall 
was well filled by day, and was crowded in the 
evening. In Berks county about 450 teachers were 
enrolled, including all the teachers in the public 
schools of Reading. At each of these institutes a 
fee (from 25 to 50 cents) was charged for admission 
to the evening lectures. The teachers were supplied 
with tickets vox the fuli course at reduced rates, and 
course tickets were also sold to citizens. The corps 
of evening speakers in Chester county included Sen- 
ator Patterson, of New Hampshire, Daniel Dough- 
erty, Esq., and Rev. A. A. Willets, of Philadelphia, 
and other ** star " lecturers, and Messrs. Dougherty 
and Willets were among the lecturers in Bucks 
county. The lecture of Senator Patterson on "The 
Relation of Education to Labor'' was specially 
appropriate as well as excellent. The day sessions 
were devoted to professional instruction of a practical 
character. In Bucks county* we assisted Professors 
Brooks, of Millersville, Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, 
Harding, of New York, and Woodruff, formerly 
of Chester county, and Miss Flora T. Parsons, of 
Rochester, N. Y. ; in Chester, Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Parsons; and in Berks, 
Prof. Kidd, of Indiana, and Prof. Houston, of Phila- 
delphia. In nearly all the districts in each county, 
the teachers were granted three to five days without 
loss of piy. It is unnecessary to add that each of 
these counties has a live and earnest superintendent." 



BENEFICENT PROPOSITION. 



We give below some correspondence set- 
ting forth a novel and very benevolent pro- 
position emanating from the Hon. AndreVr 
Stewart. These letters have not before 
appeared in print, but emanating from a 
well-known and highly esteemed public 
man, of whom our State is justly proud, thejr 
will receive careful consideration both from 
our Legislature and the people of our Com- 
monwealth, and the very statement of the 
case would seem to be a sufficient argument 
in its favor. The graduates of these else- 
mosynary schools will certainly be very 
grateful for a little pecuniary help on leaving 
the institutions. It will give them a better 
start in life, which is always rough to the be- 
ginner^ who has to depend solely upon his 
own merit and exertions. And such a re- 
ward, or hope of reward, would constitute, 
all through the pupiPs course,'a strong in- 
centive to good conduct and studious appli- 
cation. The example of Mr. Stewart will 
probably excite others to similar liberajity. 
It will also appear by a subjoined letter that 
Prof. Wickersham, now at the head of the 
Soldiers' Orphan schools in this State, and* 
also the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
gives the project his hearty approbation 
and concurrence. 

A word about Mr. Stewart. He is now 
in retirement, but has seen a great deal of 
public service in his time. He has served 
for several years in our State Legislature. 
He was appointed by President Monroe 
District Attorney for the Western District 
of the State of Pennsylvania ; was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1821 to 1829, 
from 1 83 1 to 1835, ^^^ iioiR. 1843 to 1847. 
He was always a warm friend .of the '' Ameri- 
can Protective System." 0( late years he 
has divided his time between the pursuits of 
agriculture and manufactures. His charita- 
ble proposition will be found embodied and 
discussed in the following correspondence: 

LETTER OF MR. WATERS. 

Uniontown S. O. School, "I 
October 23, 1871. / 
To Professor y. P. Wickersham : 

Dear Sir: The Hon. Andrew Stewart, of this 
place, a very ardent friend of the system of Soldiers' 
Orphan schools established by the State, and to 
whom this school is greatly indebted for his assist- 
ance and enconragement, desires to confribnte a 
portion of the means with which God has blessed 
him, in some way that wonld, in an especial manner, 
benefit not only soldiers' orphans, but other destitute 
children, when these schools shall haveaccompliahed 
their work. 

With this view, Mr. Stewart has suggested the 
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following plan, which he wishes me to submit for 
your consideration and advice : 

PLAN. 

As a beginning, he proposes to invest, himself, ten 
OP fifteen thousand dollars, and guarantee the pay- 
ment of the interest semi-annually into bank, subject 
to the orders of the principal of the school, to be paid 
to each orphan, male and female, on their graduation 
in correspondence with their relative degree of merit, 
based upon good conduct and good scholarship, to 
be ascertained by reference to their daily merit re- 
ports, accompanied with a diploma showing their de- 
gree of merit and the amount paid, &c. It is not the 
amount of money, Mr. Stewart says/ his great object 
being to apply the stimulus of money as well as honor, 
not to a few of the naturally favored, but to every 
one, from the highest to the lowest — to receive 
according to their merit for industry and good con- 
duct combined. 

To these poor, destitute orphans a few dollars on 
their going out into the world will be more influen- 
tial and more valued than as many hundreds would 
be to the rich. From the millions now befng con- 
tributed to relieve the losses by Western fires, may 
we not hope that the same benevolent spirit will con- 
tribute to the losses of these orphan children, not of 
property, but their parents by the Jire of rebel guns 
aimed at the life of our nation which their noble and 
patriotic fathers saved by the sacrifice of their own. 

If this plan of endowment shall succeed, may we 
not hope to see it in all the "Soldiers' Orphan 
schools" in the State? And, after they have ful- 
-fiUed their beneficent mission, Mr. Stewart suggests 
that other orphan and destitute children take the 
places vacated, and in turn be educated, and, instead 
of vagabonds, be made virtuous and valuable mem- 
bers of society, by the patriotic contributions of the 
benevolent and wealthy, adding, perhaps, a portion 
of the annual school funds under legislative sanc- 
tion. 

In a political point of view, how important in a 
republican government like ours, where virtue and 
intelligence are life, and vice and ignorance are 
death, to the government. Hence, is it not the duty 
of every true friend of republican government, hav- 
ing the means, to contribute freely to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the coming generation, 
not only to save our own, but by the influence of our 
glorious example to spread free institutions of gov- 
ernment all over the world. 

As the proposed plan is to be connected with 
schools over which you preside, Mr. Stewart, before 
acting, wishes to have your concurrence, as well as 
the benefit of your advice and great experience. 
Hence he has requested me, being himself a perfect 
stranger, to write to you for him, and, in doing so, I 
avail myself of the occasion to assure you that the pro- 
posed plan has my hearty approval, believing it to be 
admirably calculated to promote the cause of educa- 
tion, morality, and good government, not only in 
Pennsylvania, but wherever it may be adopted. 
YouiSy very truly, 

A. H. Waters, Principal, 



SUPT. wickersham's reply. 

Harrisburg, Oct. 25, 187 1. 
Rev. a. H. Waters — Dear Sir: — I have received 
apd considered your statement of the plan of benefit- 
ing the orphan children in your school, proposed by 
Hon. Andrew Stewart, and I am free to say it dees | 



great credit to both his head and heart. I do not 
see how it |irould be possible to invest that amount 
of money in a way to do more good. It has occurred 
to me, however, that as some of the children might 
not know how to use the money to the best advan- 
tage, or as some of their mothers or friends might 
take it from them, the plan might be so modified as 
to place the sum allowed each child in a savings 
bank to be drawn by him, both principal and interest, 
at twenty-one. Or, perhaps, the money's worth of 
something might be given that would benefit the 
children more than the money itself. But I make 
these suggestions with some hesitation. I am well 
pleased with the plan, in general, and I have no doubt 
the details will be closely looked after. If it is not 
carried into eflect before I visit you, I will be pleased 
to meet Mr. Stewart and talk the matter over. 

Be kuid enough to convey to him now the assur- 
ance or my high appreciation of his benevolent and 
patriotic purposes. May God reward him and raise 
up others to imitate his noble example. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

St^^erintendeni, 

"Tiiusville Herald, 



jPersonau 



Charles F. Evans, Sr. of Reading, re- 
cently delivered a lecture in the new public 
school-house in Caernarvon township, Berks 
county, on the subject of education, which 
is highly spoken of by the press. 

Prof. F. A. Allen has gone to Vermont, 
as he says, " Instituting.** 

^Wm. L. Lindsey, having resigned his po- 
sition, as County Superintendent of Warren 
county, received from the teachers, at the 
recent Institute, an elegant piece of silver 
plate, as a token of their good will toward 
him. 



Superintendent H. W. Fisher, of Bed- 
ford, recently received a present of a 
beautiful silver watch, from the teachers of 
the county, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his labors. 



The teachers of Lehigh county are 
writing us thanking Superintendent Young 
for recommending them to subscribe for the^ 
School Journal. We hope they will con-' 
tinue to thank him. 



Polarized Light. — Last evening Professor John 
Moore delivered a lecture' in the Franklin Institute G. 
upon the subject of " light," before a very attentive 
audience. A full discussion of the wave theory of 
light was entered into, and illustrated by wave move- 
ment projected on the scrota. The vclociiy of light 
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and the discovery of wave lengtlis of different 
colors was described. In confirmation of the undu- 
latory theory of light, the effects of polarized light 
were exhibited. The gorgeous colorings which may 
be produced by prolonged light were exhibited. 
Simultaneously were red and green projected upon 
two screens, showing that the light was simply sepa- 
rated into its complimentary colors, the one being 
transmitted through a bundle of plates of glass, 
while the other was reflected. 

Various experiments, both amusing and instructive, 
were shown, illustrating the persistence of vision ; as 
the flash wheel, revolving disks, and a new applica- 
tion of the optical toy, known as the toy of life. In 
this the images were greatly magnified, and seemed 
to perform their evolutions upon a screen. The 
lecture was in more respects than one a very great 
success. — Press, 



OBITUARY. 



JOHN SHADELy ESQ. 

John Shadel, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Perry township, Snyder county, died in 
November last. Mr. Shadel was a warm friend of 
common schools^ and an energetic school officer. 



THOMAS P. SIMMONS, ESQ. 
It is with sadness we record the recent demise of 
this aged, useful and highly respected citizen and 
Christian gentleman. For a full term, he was ac- 
tively identified with our public school interests as a 
school director, and, a part of the time, president of 
the board. By his untiring, uniform zeal in the 
cause of popular education and by his social qualities, 
he endeared himself to the city teachers, as one in 
whom they could confidently rely as their steadfast 
friend and defender. He was, as he was styled, the 
" visiting member." His greatest delight was to be. 
in the school-room, inspecting the teacher's work, and 
he never left without some appropriate remarks en- 
couraging to teacher and pupils. Now retired from 
the position he so popularly held, ripe in years and 
usefulness, he peacefully departed this life in ,full 
hope of a glorious immortality. Thus, in a few 
months, three of our most efficient school directors — 
the lamented Michael Lehman, and Col. Thomas 
Throp, and, recently, Mr. Simmons — ^have been 
called away from earth to their final account. A» 
they did in the case of Messrs. Lehman and Throp» 
the city teachers adjourned their Institute as a mark 
of respect, to attend his funeral. Truly we can say^ 
" Behold the upright man, for the end of that man 
is peace !" — Williamsport Sun, 



Official Department. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN:— As required by law i 
herewith submit my annual report as 
Superintendent of Common Schools. The 
following statement is an exhibit of the 
present condition of the system. Its mag- 
nitude and prosperity must be a source of 
pride to every lover of his. State : 

Number of school districts in the State 2,023 

Number of Schools t I5f70o 

Numl)er of graded schools 41634 

Number of school directors I3>320 

Number of Superintendents 8 1 

Number of teachers 18,021 

Average salaries of male teachers per 

month ;^i 04 

Average salaries of female teachers 

per month 32 86* 

Average length of school term in 

months 6.36 

Number of pupils 834,614 

Average number of pupils 567,188 

Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number registered .68 

Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil .98 

G>st of tuition for the year % 3,926,529 88 

Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 
ing school-hou'^es 3*336,263 51 



Cost of contingencies 1,167,124 94 

Total cost for tuition, building, &c., 

and contingencies ^,479,918 33 

Total cost, including expenditures of 

all kinds 8,580,918 33 

Estimated value of school property.... 16,889,624 00 



\{y to the 18,590,918 33, expended during 
the past year for common schools, we add 
J5 20,000, expended in supporting our 
orphan schools, we have a grand total of 
19,100,918 33 expended for school purposes. 

The increase in the most important of 
these items, as compared with those of last 
year, is as follows : 

In number of districts 21 

In number of schools 1*488 

In number of graded schools 1*742 

In number of school directors 220 

In number of superintendents 2 

In number of teachers 409 

In number of pupils.. .y....; 5*723 

In the average number of pupils 1 1*247 

In the cost of tuition 1181,11407 

In cost of contingencies 1*898 89 

In cost of building, purchasing and 

renting school-houses 620,619 17 

In total cost, including expenditures of 

all kinds 809,157 13 

The increase in the above named items, 
as compared with those of the year 1865^ 
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the date of the last report of my predecessor 
in office, is as follows : 

In number of districts ^. l86 

In number of schools 2,740 

In number of graded schools 2,891 

In number of school directors 2,220 

In number of superintendents 16 

In number of teachers ^*^^ 

In number of pupils 130,684 

In the average number of pupils 108,067 

In the cost of tuition |i,4ii,ooi 25 

In the cost of contingencies 643,862 31 

In the cost of building, purchasing 

and renting school-houses 2,921,175 43 

In total cost, including expenditures 

of all kinds 4,9^*679 78 

The growth of our system of common 
schools, as exhibited by these figures, is 
truly marvelous. Our good old State, at 
little more than a single bound, has placed 
herself among the leading educational States 
of the Union. Scarcely another State, cer- 
tainly none of the older States, can present 
a record showing such a development within 
the past six years. And this result has been 
obtained by evoking the power of the 
people, for our system of schools is directly 
dependent upon their will. 



TABULAR STATEMENTS. 

Farther on in this report will be found 

. the usual statistical statements showing, in 

detail, the condition and working of the 

system. The following is a summary of 

these statements : 

Statement A shows the financial condi- 
tion of the several school districts of the Com- 
monwealth, excluding Philadelphia. The 
receipts for the year were 16,023,451.65, the 
expenditures, ^6,988,888.95 ; thus leaving a 
debt of ^965,437.10. 

Statement B shows the condition of the 
system for the school year 187 1, excluding 
Philadelphia. The State, outside of Phila- 
delphia, has 14,161 schools, 16,482 teachers, 
an attendance of 700,040 pupils, an average 
attendance of 495*632, and an average 
school term of 5 months and 21 days. She 
paid her male teachers the past year ^40- 03 
per month, and her female teachers J31.12, 
and expended for school-houses 13,006,194.- 
41, for tuition ^3,183,418-86, for contingen- 
cies J799,«75.48, and for all school pur- 
poses, ^6,988,888.75. 

Statement C shows the school statistics 
of Philadelphia for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. Philadelphia, at the date of 
the last report, had 380 school-houses, 1,539 
teachers, 134,574 registered pupils, 81,854 
pupils belonging to the schools, and school 
property valued at 13,315,407-00- She had 



expended for school purposes, during the 
year, 11,491,029.58. She paid male teach- 
ers J 137. 54 per month, and females, ^43.40. 
Statement D shows the condition of the 
system for the year 187 1, in comparison 
with its condition for the year 1870, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia. The increase in number 
of districts is 21 ; in number of schools, 
329; in attendance, 4,988; in average at- 
tendance, 10,720; in percentage of atten- 
dance, .032 ; in number of teachers, 385 ; 
in the average salaries of male teachers, 40 
cents ; in average salaries of female teachers, 
57 cents; in cost of tuition, ^172,728.53; 
in cost of building, etc., ^446,056.99; in 
total expenditures, ^610,347. 18. In con- 
tingencies there is a decrease of ^8,438, 34, 
and the length of term is just the same as 
last year. These items of increase are 
entirely satisfactory, except in respect to 
teachers* salaries and length of school term. 
With them it is likely there will be no 
marked increase while we are expending such 
vast sums for new school -houses. 

Statement £ shows the condition of the 
schools of Philadelphia for year ending De- 
cember 31, 1870, in comparison with the 
year ending December 31, 1869. This 
statement shows an increase in the number 
of teachers of 24; in the number of regis- 
tered pupils of 735 ; in the number of 
pupils belonging to the schools at the end 
of the year of 571 ; in the average atten- 
dance of pupils of 527; in the amount 
paid teachers for salaries of ^8,385. 54; in 
the amount paid for lots, buildings, &c., of 
ji 74,562. 18; in the amount expended for 
books, stationery, fuel and contingencies, 
of 110,337.23; and in the total amount 
expended for all school purposes of |i93»- 
284.95. There has been a decrease in 
the number of pupils admitted during the 
year of 1,189. It is useless to conceal the 
fact that the working of her public school 
system, good as it is in many respects, is not 
quite satisfactory to the best school men of 
Philadelphia. They think that their s)rstem 
needs revision, and some of the figures above 
given would seem to indicate that they are 
not mistaken. Let me suggest here what 
changes seem to me to be desirable : 

1. A better mode of examining and certificating 
teachers. 

2. The respective duties of the ward boards of di- 
rectors, and the board of controllers of the city, more 
clearly defined ; or, in other words, more unity in the 
school administration of the city. 

3. Taxes for school purposes levied and collected 
by the school authorities. 

4. More complete supervision. 
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Statement F shows the condition of the 
system for 1871, in comparison with its con- 
dition for 1870, including Philadelphia. 
The most important items contained in this 
statement have already been given in the in- 



troduction to this report, but in order to 
exhibit still more clearly the wonderful 
growth of our system within the past six 
years, I have had prepared the following in- 
teresting table : 



TABLE — SHOWING THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE PAST SIX YEARS. 
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Statement G shows the value of the school 
property of the State as estimated by the 
school directors or controllers. The value 
of this property is set down at ^16,889,624, 
being an increase over the value as given last 
year, of $1,052,441. 

Statement H shows the expenditures of 
the department for the general system. The 
State apropriation was {500,000. Of this 
amount, {95,387.66, were paid to Philadel- 
phia; {30,430.42 to cities and boroughs 
having superintendents under the law of 1 867 ; 
{68,661 to County Superintendents for sala- 
ries; {15,000 to State Normal schools; 
{2,500 to Lincoln University; {49039.59, 
to districts previously non-accepting, and 
{284,181.33, to the several districts of the 
Commonwealth. The amount distributed 
generally, was 48 cents per taxable. 

Statement I shows the expenditures of the 
Department for its own support. These ex- 
penditures amounted to {i4»547.o3, or, in- 
cluding the Superintendent's salary, to {17,- 
047.03. 

Statement J shows the estimates of appro- 
priations needed for the general system and 
the School Department, for the year 1873. 
I have asked for a general appropriation of 
{750,000. The last Legislature wisely in- 
creased it from {500,000, to {650,000, but 
it ought not to stop at that point. The 
amount now asked for is but a small propor- 
tion of the {9,000,000, that will be required 
in i8j3, for school purposes. The people 
are helping themselves magnificently; let 
the State continue to help the people. I 
have also asked for an appropriation to pay 
the salary of another deputy, to assist par- 



I ticularly with the out-door work of the De- 
partment. The work is now too heavy for 
the force employed. It is at least three 
times greater than it was in 1866, and yet 
the same number of men are employed to 
do it. 

Statement K shows the amount of appro- 
priations made to the several State Normal 
schools. The aggregate appropriations 
made to these schools, are as follows : Mil- 
lersville, {44,980.89; Edinboro', {29,385.- 
6S; Mansfield, {28,250.09; Kutztown, {2I,- 
I46.69; Bloomsburg, {17,201.97; West 
Chester, {15,000, and Lincoln University, 
{9,000. Total amount thus appropriated, 
{189,965.36. 

In addition to the appropriations to the 
schools now in operation, the Legislature 
has made conditional appropriations as fol- 
lows : To the school at California, Washing- 
ton county, {15,000 ; to the school at Ship- 
pensburg, Cumberland county, {15,000, and 
to the proposed school at Indiana, {15,000. 
Of these amounts, California has received 
{15,000, and Shippensburg {15,000. The 
State does well to foster these institutions, 
for we cannot have good schools without 
good teachers. 

The school at West Chester was recog- 
nized as a State institution during the past 
year. It is now open and full of promise. 
The schools at California and Shippensburg 
will most likely apply for recognition during 
the present year. The Lock Haven school 
moves forward slowly, and the proposed one 
at Indiana has not for some time past moved 
forward at all; but both are well located 
and will undoubtedly be completed. There 
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is also a movement of some promise at 
Broadheadsville, Monroe county. 

Statement L shows what has been done 
under the law of 1868, in reference to dis- 
tricts that had previously refused to put 
schools in operation under the system. 
Twenty-one of the twenty-four such districts 
•in 1868, have acceded to the requirements 
of the law. Harmony district, Beaver 
county, one of the three recusant ones, has 
a good free school in operation, although 
not under the School system ; but Overfield 
and Washington, in Wyoming county, still 
refuse all the advantages of the act. Good 
hop«s are entertained, however, that they, 
too, will soon yield to what it is so manifest- 
ly their interest, and the system become 
universal in the State. 

Statement M shows the number of per- 
manent certificates now granted. The whole 
number is 818; 131 of which were granted 
the past year. It appears elsewhere, that 
only 504 teachers holding this grade of cer- 
tificate are now teaching in the State. 

Statement N shows the condition and 
working of the system as exhibited by the 
•reports of the superintendents. 

Of the 12,091 school-houses reported, the 
number of frame is 7,774 ; of brick, 2,338 ; 
of stone, 1,500; of log, 326; built during 
the year, 640; unfit for use, 1,492; having 
no privy, 4,512; with sufficient grounds, 
>6,o58 ; with grounds suitably improved, 
458i ; well ventilated, 6,892 ; with suitable 
furniture, 7,210; with insufficient furniture, 
3,783; with injurious furniture, 1,663; sup- 
plied with suitable furniture during the year, 
591 ; well supplied with apparatus, 2,438 ; 
wholly without apparatus, 1,636; supplied 
with apparatus during the year, 519 ; hav- 
ing outline maps, 6,998. Of the 14,018 
schools, 3,434 are graded ; 345 were grad- 
ed during the year ; 10,597 are well 
classified; 11,536 have uniform text -books 
and in 11,716 the Bible is read. The num- 
ber of public examinations held was 1,890 ; 
the number of directors present at them, 
5,759 ; of teachers receiving provisional cer- 
tificates, 14,132; of teachers receiving pro- 
fessional certificates, 602 ; of applicants re- 
jected, 2,543; of teachers examined private- 
ly, 622; of certificates annulled, 19; of cer- 
tificates renewed, 262, and the average grade 
of certificates was 24. The number of male 
teachers employed was 7,640; of females, 
18,842 ; average age of teachers, 23^ years; 
number who had no experience in teaching, 
^,141 ; who had taught less than one year, 
*#993 > who had taught more than five years, 



4*763 > who had attended a State Normal 
school, 2,011 ; who had graduated at a State 
Normal School, 246 ; who had read books on 
teaching, 12,139 ; who held professional cer- 
tificates, 1, 365 J who held professional cer- 
tificates unworthily, 12; who failed totally, 
147. The number of visits to schools by 
superintendents, was 17,629; average time 
spent in each, i^ hours ; number of schools 
not visited, 1,363; number of directors ac- 
companying superintendents on their visita- 
tions, 3,585 ; number of patrons or citizens 
met in the schools, 8,102 ; number of teach- 
ers who attended district institutes, 4,057 ; 
number of educational meetings held by su- 
perintendents, 593 ; number of district li- 
braries organized under the law of 1864, 5 ; 
number of private schools, 346 ; number of 
academies and seminaries, i6i ; nimiber of 
pupils attending private institutions, 19,- 
394 ; estimated revenue of such institutions 
from tuition, ^338,105 ; number of teachers 
employed in them, 720. 

Statement O shows the statistics of teach- 
ers' institutes held during the year. The 
attendance of actual members at the insti- 
tutes, was 11,890; the average attendance of 
actual members, 8,433; the attendance of 
honorary members, 1,850; the attendance 
of spectators, counting those present at some 
one session of each institute, 30,767, and the 
institutes were instructed by 538 lecturers 
and 227 essayists, and cost the several 
counties J 11,957, and the members ^3,456. 
These results of our institute work are cer- 
tainly something to be proud of. 

Statement P shows the statistics of the 
State Normal schools. The five State Nor- 
mal schools that were in operation during 
the past year, have had since their organiza- 
tion as State schools, 14,137 students; of 
whom 2,507 attended the past year, and they 
have graduated 469 students, of whom 127 
graduated the past year; 1,129 students 
received State aid, either as students or 
graduates. These schools had daring the 
past year 72 professors and teachers; 8,348 
volumes in their libraries; property of the 
estimated value of ^457,229.69; an aggre- 
gate indebtedness of ^104,814.37; an in- 
come of ^161,303.32, and expenditures 
amounting to $149,819.76. 

Statements Q and R show the statistics 
of colleges, academies and seminaries. The 
statistics presented in the statements are no 
doubt correct, as regards the individual in- 
stitutions making reports to the Department. 
It is to be much regrettec]^ however, that all 
our colleges and academies do not make 
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reports, in order that a full statement con- 
cerning the condition and work of this class 
of educational agencies might be given. As 
it is, we can only say to those who seek in- 
formation from the statements referred to, 
that they by no means do justfce to Pennsyl- 
vania in the matter of higher education. 
From the fact that so many do not, we are 
the more obliged to those that do report. 

Statement S was compiled by the National 
Bureau of Education, and exhibits the school 
statistics of the United States. The state- 
ment is a very valuable one. Pennsylvania 
compares well with her sister States. 

REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The reports of the several county superin- 
tendents will be found in their usual place, 
and they possess even more than their usual 
interest- They exhibit the condition and 
working of the system in all parts of the 
State, point out the obstacles that stand in 
the way of its further development, and 
make valuable suggestions with reference 
to their removal. The county superin- 
tendency never accomplished more good 
than it is accomplishing at the present time, 
and was never stronger in the general confi- 
dence of the people. If it fails of its pur- 
pose anywhere, it is owing to the officer, not 
the office, and next May the proper remedy 
can be applied by electing more efficient 
men. 



REPORTS OF THE CITY AND BOROUGH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Sixteen of our principal cities and 
botoughs have elected superintendents un- 
der the law of 1867. The list is as follows: 
Allentown, Altoona, ' Chester, Easton, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Hyde Park, Meadville, Pitts- 
burgh, Pottsville, Reading, Scranton, Titus- 
ville, Wilkesbarre, Williamsport and York. 
This agency is giving great satisfaction and 
doing great good. The reports of the city 
and borough superintendents, in commis- 
sion, will be found under the proper head. 
These are carefully prepared documents and 
will well repay those who may read them. 

The success of the city superintendency 
has been so marked, that it seems strange 
any of our large cities and towns should 
refuse to put it in operation. Philadelphia, 
Allegheny, Lancaster and Norristown, and 
even much smaller places, stand in their 
own light in this matter. It is true, as it 
was stated in my last report, that '' a system 
of schools in a lai^e town should be a com- 



pact organization, a well rounded, harmoni- 
ously working whole ; and an army has not 
more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school 
property should be carefully looked after. 
The pupils, their grades, their classes, their 
studies, their recitations, all need the atten- 
tion of some one who has the whole field 
before him; and they themselves, young in 
mind and heart, can very badly do without 
the counsel and care of a school-father. The 
teachers, too, lose interest in their work 
without some one to advise, strengthen and 
cheer. A competent man, loving his work, 
placed at the head of the school system of a 
town, can interpenetrate the whole with a 
new life. He can make it feel his touch at 
every nerve. He can mould it into comeli- 
ness, arouse its latent strength, and fire all 
about it with an ambition that will ac- 
complish much that is good and great.' 
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REPORTS OF PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The reports of the principals of the State 
Normal schools will give all needed in- 
formation in connection with the statistical 
statement hereinbefore referred to, respect- 
ing these interesting institutions. 

The principal of the new school at West 
Chester makes his first report. 

Lincoln University, located at Oxford, 
Chester county, has been recognized for 
some years as a normal school for young 
coloreid men preparing themselves for teach- 
ers. The State has appropriated to the in- 
stitution, with a view of aiding it in this 
feature of its work, ^9,000. The report of 
the president takes its proper place, for the 
first time, in connection with the reports of 
the principals of the other State schools. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 

At my request. Rev. James Calder, D.D., 
President of the Agricultural College, has 
ftirnished this department with an interest- 
ing report of the institution over which he 
has been called to preside, and it is pub- 
lished in connection with the reports of the 
other State institutions. 

The State has invested a large amount of 
money in the Agricultural College, and is 
deeply interested in its success; and its 
friends everywhere will be cheered with the 
assurances of increased usefulness and pros- 
perity which the report presents. The col- 
lege will work in sympathy with the great 
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common school movement ; let its advances 
be met in the same broad spirit. 

ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

The last Legislature placed the adminis- 
tration of the orphan schools in the hands 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
I'his interest will be made the subject of 
another report, as the law provides; but it is 
proper to give here the following summary 
6f facts relating to the system : 
Number of institutions in which there 

' are soldiers' orphans 39 

Number of orphans in schools and 

homes, May 31, 1871 3*607 

Number of orders of admission issued 

since May 31, 1871 4^8 

Number of discharges since May 31, 

1871 150 

Number of orphans in charge of the 

State, November i, 187 1 3*^^ 

Number of orders of admission issued 

since system went into operation 6»907 

Number of orphans admitted into school 

since system went into operation 5>907 

Numt«r of applications (children un- 
der eight years of age) now on file... 107 
Probable number of orphans who will 

be cared for under the system 6,500 

Cost of the system for the past year, 

about %^<x>fiGO 00 

Whole cost of system since going into 

operation 2,992,298 34 

Probable amount of future appropria- 

' tions that will be needed 2,000,000 00 

When the whole work shall have been 
finished, it will show that about six thou- 
sand five hundred destitute soldiers' orphans 
have been maintained and instructed at a 
cost to the State of about ^t^^ millions of dol- 
lars. Than this grand work of charity, 
Pennsylvania has done nothing nobler in all 
her history. 

I. — ^WORK OF THE ENLARGED DEPARTMENT. 

The School Department, as enlarged by 
the last Legislature, has general charge of 
900,000 children in the common schools, 
and 3,600 orphan children, and controls, 
more or less directly, the expenditure of 
over {9,000,000 per annum. The work of 
the School Department, with respect to the 
several educational agencies of the State, is 
briefly as follows : 

With respect to Teachers,* — It prepares 
and furnishes certificates for all the eighteen 
thousand teacliers, and grants, directly, cer- 
tificates to such of them as have reached the 
higher grades of the profession. 

With respect to School Directors and Con- 
trollers: — It gives advice and instruction 



concerning their duties to thirteen thousand 
school directors and controllers, furnishes 
them blanks, receives and tabulates their re- 
ports, reviews their accounts, judges whether 
they have kept their schools open according 
to law, and, if so, pays them the State ap- 
propriation for their respective districts. 

With respect to County Superintendents:^ — 
It calls conventions for the election of 
county superintendents in the several coun- 
ties, receives the returns and judges of their 
legality, commissions the persons elected, 
removes the disqualified, pays their salaries, 
provides blanks for recording and tabulating 
their work, and receives and publishes their 
reports. 

With respect to City and Borough Super- 
intendents: — It holds about the same relation 
to the city and borough superintendents as 
it does to county superintendents, except 
in the matter of the direct payment of sal- 
aries. 

With respect to Teachers^ Instiututes: — It 
furnishes to teachers' institutes — one being 
held in each county — ^blanks for their re- 
ports, receives, tabulates and publishes their 
reports, and renders all the assistance possi- 
ble in their management. 

With respect to State Normal Schools: — 
Investigates the claims of normal schools 
to State recognition, executes all legal forms 
necessary to their becoming State institu- 
tions, examines and approves their courses 
of study, their governmental regulations and 
their charges to students, visits them, ap- 
points the time of examining their gradu- 
ating classes and assists at the examinations, 
furnishes diplomas for their graduates, re- 
ceives and publishes their reports, and pays 
them their State appropriations. 

With respect to the Soldiers' Orphan 
Schools: — It has almost complete control of 
the forty different institutions in which 
soldiers' orphans are maintained and in- 
structed; the accommodations, the persons 
employed, the food, clothing, instruction 
and discipline of the children being subject 
to the direction of the State Superintendent. 

With respect to Colleges and Academies : — 
It receives, tabulates and publishes all reports 
made by colleges and academies, as required 
by law. 

Besides all this, the Department is com- 
pelled to make an annual report to the Leg- 
islature, containing full information concern- 
ing the condition of the system of public 
instruction in the State and proposing plans 
for its improvement, to give advice apper- 
taining to their school interests to every 
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citizen who asks it, and to decide all ques- 
tions relating to those interests, without ex- 
pense to the parties presenting them. 

To carry out, with the necessary system, 
the multiplied details of this immense work, 
the Department prepares and issues, to the 
different school agencies and officers through- 
out the State, some thirty-five kinds of blank 
books and forms, and is compelled to use 
twenty-five kinds of blank books in which 
to keep its own records. Its correspondence 
reaches fully fifteen thousand letters per 
annum. 

The officers now engaged in the work of 
the Department are a Superintendent, a 
Deputy Superintendent, two inspectors of 
soldiers' orphan schools, five clerks and a 
messenger. There has been needed very 
badly, for some years, a second deputy to 
relieve the present officers from a portion 
of their out-door duties. With no disposi- 
tion to complain, and with every disposition 
to do all that can be done with the present 
force at my command, I cannot help thinking 
the Legislature is very slow in granting a 
request for help of this kind which has been 
so repeatedly made. To give weight to the 
request, it may properly be added that the 
business of the Department has increased at 
least three-fold since the present administra- 
tion came into power, without any increase 
in ythe number of officers. 



RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The school work outlined under the pre- 
ceding head is now as well classified as the 
conditions under which it is done will admit; 
but the rapid growth of our system of public 
instruction will soon demand, in a way not 
to be overlooked, a considerable increase of 
clerical and supervisory force, and to use 
this increased force to most advantage, there 
must be a re-organization or reconstruction 
of the Department. Indeed, the change 
cannot take place too soon for the good of 
the system, and my experience teaches me 
that in place of our present necessarily 
rather loose organization, we should have, 
first, a School Department as now, with a 
superintendent at its head assisted by two 
deputies ; and, second, the division of the 
Department into bureaus, as follows : 

1. A Bureau of Elementary Education, — This bu- 
reau could attend to the principal work connected 
with the common, elementary schools, and would 
need one chief clerk*and two assistants. 

2. A Bureau of Higher Education. — One compe- 
tent officer could attend at present to all the business 
that would belong to a bureau doing the work of the 
department appertaining to high schools, academies 
and colleges. 



3. A Bureau of Professional Education, — This 
bureau could do the work of the Department with 
respect to Normal schools and Teachers' Institutes. 
One officer, thoroughly versed in it, could do the 
office work of this bureau. 

4. A Bureau of Orphan Schools. — This would be a 
temporary part of the organization, and could be 
easily managed by the force now employed. A single 
permanent desk might be devoted to work appertain- 
ing to houses of refuge, ref* irm schools and homes for 
friendless children. This class of institutions must 
rapidly multiply, and it is quite plain that our system 
of public instruction must before long be supple- 
mented by them. • 

5. A Bureau of Special Instruction. — Our schools 
for the feeble-minded, and our asylums for the blind 
and deaf and dumb, if not our hospitals for the 
insane, and our jails and penitentiaries, are in many 
respects educational institutions. Much of the 
work that might be done by such a bureau as the one 
proposed, is now done by the State Board of Chari- 
ties; but there is still enough that needs doing, 
purely educational in its character, to employ the full 
time of one competent officer. A flood of light 
might be expected from such a source upon the whole 
science of education. 

All that is necessary to aifi^t such an or- 
ganization as that now outlined, is the ne- 
cessary legislative authority and an increase 
of three or four officers to the present force 
in the Department ; or, if the same number 
of clerks now employed can be allowed to 
remain when the orphan schools shall have 
been discontinued, no addition will be need- 
ed. 

I speak in this matter with the conviction 
that the education of our children is the 
most important interest in the Common- 
wealth, and that money judiciously spent 
for this purpose is money saved to the 
people, and I trust I speak to statesmen who 
appreciate the value of organization in car- 
rying on any great enterprise. Let us not 
forget that Pennsylvania is no longer a small 
colony or a thinly populated State ; but she 
has grown to be an empire, with four mil- 
lions of people, and that number soon to be 
doubled. 



III. — NO POLITICS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 

The reconstruction of the Department as proposed 
would be incomplete, unless provision be made to re- 
move all connected with it away as far as possible 
from political influences. Theoretically, it will be 
acknowledged by thinking men of all parties, that 
there ought to be no politics in school affairs. Citi- 
zens of all parties pay the taxes, the children of all 
parties are found in the schools, and it is, therefore, 
clear that damage must be done to the system by 
placing those in control of it who are unable in the 
administration of their offices to rise above partisan 
influences or prejudices. 

The State Superintendent is now appointed by the 
Governor of the Stete, and holds his office for the 
term of three years. Of course, both he and his 
subordinates are expected to be in sympathy politi- 
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cally with the appointing power. To what further 
extent, in the administration of the office, politics are 
carried, depends very much upon the discretion of 
the Superintendent. A mere partisan might do im- 
mense harm. No such a man ought to fill the office. 

It would go far to guard Against any danger that 
might arise from this cause, if the State Superintend- 
ent were appointed by a board composed somewhat 
as follows : the Governor, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Speaker of the Senate, one 
person elected by the State Teachers* Association, 
one by a convention of superintendents, one by a 
meeting of the principals of State Normal schools, 
and one by a meetin*g of the presidents of colleges. 
By this arrangement, there would be constituted a 
board of seven, and the character of the men who 
would compose it, and the different interests repre- 
sented by them, would always secure the selection 
of a competent man to fill the position without 
regard to politics. The Superintendent, when 
selected, might be entrusted with the power of nom- 
inating to the same board his subordinate officers. 

In this connection, I desire to express my full 
approval of the principle of a bill which was intro- 
duced into the Senate last winter by Hon. Charles 
R. Buckalew, and passed that body almost unani- 
mously, but for same unknown reason was not acted 
upon in the House, applying what is called the 
" free vote " to the election of school directors. The 
bill provides, " that in all future elections of directors 
of 'common schools in this Commonwealth, whenever 
two or more persons are to be chosen in a district for 
the same term of service, each voter may give all his 
votes to one or more candidates, as he shall think 
fit ; the candidates highest in votes shall be declared 
elected. Any appointment to fill a vacancy in a 
board of directors shall, whenever practicable, be 
made from among the voters of the proper district 
who shall have voted for the directors whose place is 
to be filled." And that "whenever a voter shall 
intend to give more votes than one to any candidate 
for director, he shall express his intention distinctly 
and clearly upon the face of his ballot, otherwise but 
one vote shall be counted and allowed to such can- 
didate; but any ballot which shall contain or express 
a greater number of votes than the whole number 
to which the voter shall be entitled shall be rejected." 

It is evident that the effect of this bill, in the pres- 
ent condition of political parties, would be, in a great 
ma'*ority of districts, to give them an equal represen- 
tation in our boards of school directors ; or, in other 
words, it would lift at once our whole educational 
structure out of the mire of politics. The man who 
does this will confer a great boon upon the system. 

With a directorship removed from political in- 
fluences, superintendents would be elected and 
teachers chosen more with regard to their merits 
than is now the case, and the whole work would 
move forward on a higher plane, unobstructed by 
the obstacles arising from the jarring political interests 
that now impede its progress. 

IV. — OUR SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

There come to the School Department so many 
inquiries from the outside of the State, in reference 
to the nature of our Pennsylvania common school 
system, that it is deemed well to give in this place a 
brief general outline of it. 

Each township, borough and city in this State is 
made by law a school district. The districts thus ' 
formed are the only ones except a small number of 



what are called "independent districts," with a 
single school, fgrmed out of parts of adjacent town- 
ships, otherwise badly accommodated with schools. 
Outside of cities and boroughs, the school districts 
have from one to thirty schools, the average number 
being about seven. The power of levying and col- 
lecting taxes, building and furnishing school -houses, 
employing and paying teachers, selecting text-l)ook5 
and managing the schools generally, is vested in a 
board of six directors, two of whom are elected 
annually at the regular local elections. The courts 
have power to remove directors for the non-perforra- 
ance of duty, and the State Superintendent can refuse 
to pay a district its quota of the annual State appro- 
priation, if its directors do not keep the schools 
" open according to law." 

The directors of a district are authorized by law to 
appoint and pay a district superintendent, and to 
require the teachers in their employ to hold a 
district institute. Each board is compelled to make 
an annual report to the State Superintendent throuijh 
the agency of the proper County Superintendent, 
who must approve it, accom^ianied by a sworn state- 
ment, to the effect that the schools of the district 
have been kept open and in operation according to 
law, and specially declaring that no teacher has 
been employed during the year who did not hold a 
valid certificate, and that the accounts of the district 
have been legally settled. Failing to make such a 
statement, works a forfeiture of the State appropria- 
tion. 

The school directors of each county, and of each 
city and borough having over 7,000 inhabitants, as 
may choose to do so, meet in convention triennially, 
at the call of the State Superintendent, to elect a 
superintendent and fix his salary. The directors fix 
the salary of the office absolutely, but they are 
limited in their choice of a person to fill it, to per- 
sons having certain scholastic and professional quali- 
fications, of the sufficiency of which the State Super- 
intendent is to judge before he issues the commission. 
The State Superintendent pays the salaries of the 
county superintendents, and fills all vacancies in the 
office by appointment. 

The duties of the superintendents of counties, cities 
and Iwroughs, are to examine and certificate teach- 
ers, visit schools, give instruction to the teachers, hold 
institutes and supervise generally the school interests 
intrusted to their care. They make monthly and 
annual reports to the School Department. 

The teachers' certificates granted in Pennsylvania, 
are the following : 

A provisional certificate, which is a mere license 
to begin to teach. It is good only in the county 
where issued, and for a single year. A scale of 
figures from one to five is used in filling up this cer- 
tificate, to denote degrees of proficiency in the sev- 
eral branches. 

A professional certificate, which is a license to 
teach in the county where issued for the term of 
the Superintendent granting it, and for one year 
thereafter. It is granted to any good teacher who 
can pass an examination in orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history of 
the United States and the theory of teaching. 

A permanent certificate, whicH is granted by this 
department to teachers holding professional certifi- 
cates, whose application therefor is endorsed by the 
proper Superintendent, the proper board or lx>ards 
of directors and by a county committee of teachers 
elected by ballot for this purpose at the teachers' in* 
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stitute. This certificate is good permanently in the 
county where issued, and for one year in any other 
county. 

A State certificate, which is issued to teachers who 
pass an examination, in a prescribed course, before 
the board of examiners of the State Normal schools. 
This certificate is permanently good in any part of 
the State. 

The State Superintendent is appointed by the Gov- 
emer, with the consent of the Senate, and holds his 
ofHce for three years. His general duties have been 
already named, in giving the statement of the work 
now devolving uix>n the School Department. He 
appoints his subordinate ofHcers. 

The State is divided into twelve Normal School 
districts. To nine of these the State has appropri- 
ated ^15,000 each toward the erection of buildings 
for Normal school purposes. The balance of the 
money required for their erection either has beert or 
must be raised by local contributions. The build- 
ings when erected do not belong to the State, but to 
the stockholders or contributors, who, however, can- 
not dispose of them or use them for any other pur- 
pose, without the consent of the State authorities. 
The State has appropriated considerable money to 
the several schools for the purchase of apparatus. No 
school can be recognized as a State Normal school 
until it has been found by the State authorities to 
conform to the requirements of law, and, when 
recognized, its charges, course of study and dis- 
ciplinary regulations must be approved by the State 
Superintendent. The State furnishes diplomas for 
all graduates of Normal schools, and the State Super- 
intendent is chairman of the board that conducts the 
examination ' of the graduating classes. The State 
pays each student, who is attending a Normal school 
for the purpose of becoming a teacher, fifty cents a 
week toward his expenses, and gives him a gratuity 
of fifty dollars at graduation. All appropriations to 
State Normal •schools are paid by the State Superin- 
tendent. A diploma of the first degree, given at a 
State Normal school, exempts the holder from ex- 
amination in any part of the State for a term of two 
years after graduation ; but at the expiration of that 
time he must either submit to an examination, or 
present to the Board of Examiners of the Normal 
school where he graduated, an application for a 
diploma of the second degree, endorsed by the board 
or boards of directors for whom he has taught, and 
by the proper superintendent. This, if granted, 
makes him a teacher for life. 



V. — PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW. 

For reasons given in former reports, at some 
length, I respectfully recommend the passage of a 
supplement to our school laws, containing the fol- 
lowing provisions. For the purpose of securing 
attention to all the details of the proposed measures, 
I state them somewhat in the fqrm ot a bill : 

1. That any board of directoi-s, or two or more 
boards conjointly, may appoint, at such a salary as 
may be agreed upon, a practical teacher, not a direc- 
tor, holding a professional or permanent certificate, 
local superintendent of schools, and require him to 
perform such service in visiting schools, instructing 
teachers, gathering statistics and making out reports 
as they, in connection with the County Superinten- 
dent, may deem proper. 

2. That rooms for the meetings of conventions of 
directors, held for the purpose of electing county 
superintendents, shall be provided by the commis- 



sioners at the respective county seats, and all such 
conventions shall assemble upon the call of the State 
Superintendent, issued six weeks previously by cir- 
culars sent to all boards of directors. 

3. That such conventions shall consist of two dele- 
gates from each school district, and two from each 
ward in cities and boroughs entitled to representa- 
tion, to be chosen from and by the several boards at 
the regular meeting next prior to the meeting of the 
convention, or if no selection be made by a board, 
its president and secretary shall be delegates. 

4. That the salary of a County Superintendent 
shall be two dollars for each school under his super- 
vision, and one dollar for each square mile in his 
county, unless a convention of directors see proper 
to add to the sum thus obtained, an amount from the 
State appropriation to their own county : Provided^ 
That in no case shall the salary of a County Super- 
intendent be less than one thousand dollars. 

5. That the State Superintendent shall, with the 
advice and consent of the Governor, appoint, on or 
before the ist of May, annually, three citizens of 
each Normal School district in which a Normal 
school is in operation, to act as trustees on the part 
of the State, in the boards of trustees of the several 
Normal schools. 

6. That the school directors of ibe several school 
districts, and those of wards in tro cities and bor- 
oughs, shall, in connection with their annual reports, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three, and every third year thereafter, report, in such 
form as the .State 'Superintendent shall prescribe, the 
whole number of children in their respective dis- 
tricts or wards of school age, designating whether 
they are white or black, of native or foreign parent- 
age, and the length of time each attended school 
during the three preceding years. 

7. That the word " five" shall be inserted in place 
of the word " four," in section twenty-eight, act of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, and 
school directors shall hereafter keep the schools of 
their respective districts in operation five months in 
the year : Provided, That the length of term shall re- 
main as at present, in districts where the maximum 
of tax allowed by law to be levied for school pur- 
poses shall be found insufficient to keep their schools 
open a longer •time. 

8. That it shall be the duty of the State Superin- 
tendent, in conjunction with the county superinten- 
dents, to so organize the teachers* institutes held in 
the several counties, with respect to the time of hold- 
ing and method of conducting them, as to promote 
their highest efficiency, and he is hereby required to 
provide at least one competent instructor to attend 
the institute of each county, and pay him such reason- 
able compensation as may be agreed upon, out of the 
annual appropriation to common schools, the bills to 
be settled in the usual manner by the Auditor Gen- 
eral : Provided, That the whole sum thus expended 
shall not in any one year exceed 6ve thousand 
dollars. 



VI. — GREAT QUESTIONS TO BE MET. 

Immediately before the friends of education in 
Pennsylvania, there are several great questions that 
must be met and settled. Among them are — 

I. That Concerning Truant, Vagrant, and Neg- 
lected Children.— ThQ President of the Board of State 
Charities, in his last annual report, thus states the 
question : " No man who has observed, with any care, 
the condition of our larger communities, can have 
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failed to notice that there is in them all a considerable 
percentage of the children who grow up to maturity 
without the chance of taking pattern from any ex- 
emplary life within their range. Whatever ideas 
they have of the difference between good and evil, 
are intuitive, and the sanctions of divine and human 
laws are known to them only to the extent of their 
own sad experience. The average of social virtue, 
dignity and wealth is much reduced by the presence 
of this debased and debasing ingredient. And it is 
a problem well worthy of the gravest and most 
patient thought of philanthropic, political economists, 
whether anything, and, if anything, what can be 
done for the rescue of these unfortunates from their 
ill-starred condition, for the protection of the com- 
munities which they deteriorate, and for the purity, 
welfare and honor of the State, the mother of them 
all." 

It was stated in a previous report that by the 
school census of Philadelphia, taken in 1868, it was 
ascertained that 20,534 children in that city, between 
the ages of six and eighteen, 11,000 of them 
between the ages of six and twelvei were in attend- 
ance at neither public nor private schools. By a 
similar census of Pittsburg, taken in 1869, it appeared 
that 3,781 children, between the ages of six and 
fifteen, were without school advantages of any kind. 
The carefully taken census of the borough of Potts- 
ville, shows that, in 1 870, of 4,427 children in that 
borough, between the ages of six an4 twenty-one, 
2,214 were out of school, and of 2,080, between the 
ages of seven and thirteen,- 401 were out of school. 
Several county superintendents have made careful 
estimates of the degree of absenteeism in their re- 
spective counties, and concur in stating that about 
one per centum of the children of proper age never 
attend school at all, and that some seven or eight /^r 
centum of them attend so short a time or so irregu- 
larly as to derive little advantage therefrom. From 
such facts it is probable that 75,000 of our youth are 
growing up in virtual ignorance. A large majority 
of this number, it is true, either have acquired or will 
acquire the ability to read and write a little, but they 
are sadly deficient in all the nobler qualities that a 
good education is so well calculated to produce. 

These 75,000 neglected children are found in the 
cellars and garrets, the streets and alleys of our cities 
and towns, employed in our mines and manufacto- 
ries, or running wild in country places. Every 
observer must notice them, and every good man must 
lament their condition and fear the evils that society 
must experience from their untutored minds and un- 
restrained passions. 

What becomes of these children thus suffered to 
grow up in ignorance? Let our houses of refuge 
answer the question. The total number of children 
received into the two houses of refuge for the ten 
years from i860 to 1870 was 5,189, and their average 
age was about 13^ years. Of these, 1,941 could 
neither read nor write ; 957 could read but not write ; 
and 2,291 could read and .write, but only about 200 
of them could read and write well. This ignorance- 
produced crop of vice and crime, when more fully 
ripened, is harvested by our jails and penitentiaries. 

But ignorance in this country does not only curse 
society with vice and crime, it votes ; and a ballot in 
the hands of an ignorant man is a dangerous 
weapon. It is fearfully true, that with large masses 
of ignorant men as voters, no country can long sus- 
tain free institutions. Our statesmen cannot guard 
against this evil with too much care. **£ternal 



vigilance " in this, as well as in all other respects, 
** is the price of liberty." 

To remedy the evil of non-attendance, many per- 
sons advocate the enactment of a law compelling 
children between certain ages to attend school for a 
certain number of months each year. Such laws^ 
however, have not proven very effective in the 
countries and States where they are now in force. 
Prussia has such a law, but the school attendance in 
Prussia does not embrace a greater percentage of the 
school-going population than it does in other 
European countries that have no compulsory law. It 
is even doubtful whether the percentage of attend- 
ance is greater in Prussia than it is in Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts has had on her statute books for years, 
very rigid laws enforcing attendance at her public 
schools ; how effective they are will be shown from 
the following statements taken from the last report 
of the Board of Education. 

Jn that report, page 102, it is stated that the " ratio 
of mean average attendance for the year to the whole 
number of persons between five and fifteen is .74-" 
We have no means of determining how many per- 
sons there are in Pennsylvania between the ages of 
five and fifteen, nor how many between those ages 
attend our schools, as our school statistics are com- 
piled in a different way from that in which they are 
compiled in Massachusetts; but from the best esti- 
mates that can be made, attendance at school seems 
to be about as good here as there. 

Abner J. Phipps, Esq., the agent of the Board of 
Education, says : " It is a mournful thought that not- 
withstanding the very large amount expended for the 
maintenance of the public schools of our State, so 
large a proportion of children of school age fail to 
reap the advantages of this, and grow up in compar- 
ative ignorance. It is true we have a compulsory 
law, with sufficient penalties, if it were enforced, but 
in many towns it is not only not enforced, but no 
disposition to enforce it is shown." 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, declares, with reference to their compulsory 
law and the practice under it, that " It is the weakest 
and least defensible part of our school system." 

And Gen. H. K. Oliver, the State constable, one 
of whose duties it is to see that the State laws con- 
cerning education are enforced, puts the case still 
stronger. The italics are his own. He says: "Now, 
we know, indeed, that there is a compulsory statute 
of the Commonwealth in relation to the schooling of 
its children, but like a g^eat many other statutes on 
the books, it is paralytic, effete, dead — ^killed by sheer 
neglect. It was never enforced, and never supposed 
to be anybody's duty to enforce it. In fact, we are 
inclined to believe that it is not generally known that 
such a law was ever enacted. Nobody looks after it^ 
neither town authoritus, nor school committees^ nor 
local police^ and large cities and many of the towus 
of the State are swarming with unschooled children^ 
vagabondizing about the streets and growing up in 
ignorance and to a heritage of sin. The fnills all 
all over the State, the shops in city and town, are full 
of children deprived of the right to such education as 
will fit them for the possibilities of their after life. 
Nobody thinks of either enforcement or obedience in 
the matter, so that between those who are ignorant 
of the provision and those that care for none of these 
things, thousands of the poor younglings of the State, 
with all her educational boasting, stand precious 
small chance of getting even the baldest elements of 
education." 
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Waiving all question, then, as to whether a law 
compelling children to attend school is in consonance 
with the spirit of our free institutions, and whether 
the indisposition in this country to enforce such a law 
does not arise from that fact, the experience of Mas- 
sachusetts teaches us that we in Pennsylvania must 
look in some other direction than in that of a com- 
pulsory law to find the remedy we are seeking for 
the evil of non-attendance at school. 

After having carefully considered this delicate and 
difficult snbject, I have about reached the conclusion 
that we must lirst do what remains to be done in the 
way of providing good school-grounds, good school- 
houses, and good teachers for our children, and we 
have yet much to do in this direction ; and then sup- 
plement our present voluntary system by enactments 
as follows : 

1. A judicious truant law. 

2. A judicious law preventing the employment of 
children in mines, manufactories, &c., without some 
provision for their education. 

3. A law authorizing boards of directors in cities 
and large towns to appoint and pay, when needed, a 
school missionary ^ to visit the parents of children not 
in school or attending irregularly, and endeavor to 
secure their attendance. 

4. A law I^^alizing, if not requiring, the establishment 
of a home for friendless or neglected children in every 
county of the Commonwealth, and giving the boards of 
directors of the several school districts power to send 
to these institutions such children as the safety of 
society might justify being disposed of in that way. 
These homes should be established, supported, and 
managed by the same authorities that have the care 
of the almshouses, aided, perhaps, at first, by appro- 
priations from the State. They should provide main- 
tenance and clothing, as well as instruction, for the 
, children. They should train the children up to 
habits of industry, and whenever suitable opportunities 
presented themselves, they should place them in^ood 
families, or where they could learn a useful trade. 

A compulsory law, even if fully enforced, cannot 
bring into the schools children suffering from the want 
of food, clothing or shelter, children who must work 
or steal in order to live, children who have no 
parents or friends to care for them ; and a large pro- 
portion of those growing up in entire ignorance are 
of this class. The county home is just the place for 
them, and tens of thousands might by its means be 
plucked like " brands from the burning," and made 
good members of society. I have almost unbounded 
faith in the effect of good influences upon the character 
of young. I believe most firmly that if all the ignorant, 
vicious boys and girls in Pennsylvania, could be at 
once brought into properly managed homes of the 
kind just spoken of, nineteen out of every twenty could 
be made good men and women — good members of 
society. If society is ever reformed, it will be done 
in this way. If the evils we complain of and suffer 
under, are ever removed, rooted out, it will be 
effected by the right education of the young. 

It is in favor, also, of the plan proposed, that it 
does not disturb the sacredness of the family — a 
matter so dear to the Anglo-Saxon race. The State 
would not be called upon to overrule or break down 
parental authority, but merely step in to take the 
parent's place where children either have no parents 
or none that cared for them. 

I cannot too earnestly press this snbject upon your 
attention and upon the attention of all good men. 

2. ThcU concerning a more Complete Prevision for 



Higher Education, — I have felt it my duty, in the 
several reports issued from this Department during 
the present administration, to urge with earnestness 
the importance of devoting more attention to the in- 
terests of higher education. Many of our people 
seem to think that if they have their children taught 
simply to read, write and cypher, it is enough. 
Others add to these branches a smattering of geogra- 
phy and grammer, and call their children well 
educated. This superficial education is breeding 
among our people shallowness, rawness, conceit, 
instability and a want of self-respect, honor and 
dignity. It is lowering the tone of society, subject- 
ing us to the rule of unprincipled demagogues, filling 
high positions with incompetent men, and weakening 
public virtue. Every social interest and every gov- 
ernmental concern in this country is sufiering for 
want of more men of broad views, ripe culture and 
high sense of right. I heartily endorse the senti- 
ment uttered by President Porter, of Yale College, in 
his recent inaugural address, that **the lessons of 
history, both the earlier and the more recent, are 
distinct and vivid, that in a republic like ours, 
wealthy, proud and self-confident, there can be 
neither permanence nor dignity, if the best knowl- 
edge and the highest culture do not influence its 
population and its institutions." 

In order that something practical may be done in 
the way of encouraging higher education, it may be 
well to remenU)er that our common-school laws not 
only sanction the establishment of graded schools for 
the teaching of the- higher branches of learning, but 
enjoin their, establishment, wherever practicable, 
upon boards of directors. Within the last five years 
much has been done in this way. Graded schools 
have rapidly increased in number, and those pre- 
viously in operation have greatly improved in effi- 
ciency. Our cities and towns are now pretty 
generally supplied with reasonably good facilities for 
imparting a higher grade of instruction, but there are 
few rural districts that enjoy any advantages of the 
kind. There are tens of thousands of young people 
throughout the State who are prepared to enter upon 
a course of higher education, but have no opportunity 
of doing so, except by leaving home and incurring 
considerable expense. A vast amount of talent is 
thus lost to society and to the State. Can nothing 
be done to prevent it ? « 

Our school law allows boards of directors of one 
district to admit pupils into their schools from other 
districts, on condition of their paying tuition fees. 
Taking advantage of this provision, public-spirited 
boards of directors in small boroughs and thickly 
settled rural districts, in different parts of the State, 
are beginning to establish high schools, and invite to 
them pupils from the surrounding districts that, from 
the sparseness of their population, cannot establish 
such schools. The result is, they secure the advan- 
tages of a good high school for the children of the 
district at a very moderate cost, save parents the ex- 
pense of sending their children abroad for an educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, benefit their neighbors. 
Take, for an example, the little borough of Troy, in 
the county of Bradford. Its population is about 
1,200, and it has some 350 children to send to school. 
As those familiar with the subject know, this number 
of children would not justify the establishment of a 
high school. But the board of directors of Troy, 
determined to have a good school, first build a school- 
house costing some 1 1 2,000 or 1 14,000, equip it hand- 
somely, and then employ a principal at a salary of 
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1 1, 300 a year, and give him as assistants a corps of 
first-class teachers. This done, they are ready to 
invite pupils from outside of the district, and thirty 
or forty of them come. With these they secure the 
material for a very fine high school, and the where- 
withal to support it. This Troy Free Academy is open 
to all the children of the district, alike to rich and 
poor, and blesses the whole section of country for 
miles around with the advantages of a higher educa- 
tion. 

Troy is an example of what many towns and villa> 
ges have done, and there seems to be no good reason 
why the further development of our system should 
hot take this direction, nor why there should not 
be, before long, hundreds, if not thousands, of such 
schools in the State. Indeed, the policy would not 
be a bad one for boards of directors, in districts near 
to those containing high schools, to select, by com« 
petitive examination, the best and brightest scholars 
m their schools, and pay for their tuition at the high 
schools out of the public funds. 

3. That Cottcemmg a Closer Union between our 
Common Schools and our CoUtges. — I have repeatedly 
called the attention of the Legislature to the. neces- 
sity of a closer union between our common schools 
and our colleges. In 1868 I prepared, in the shape 
of a bill, a practical measure looking to that end, but 
the reception it met with in your body of that year 
was not very encouraging. Some such measure is 
badly needed, and I again respectfully call your at- 
tention to the subject, and ask for it your favorable 
consideration. 

Our common schools need the help of the colleges 
— need their learning, their light — need them as 
objects toward which to direct the aspirations of 
ambitious pupils. If we aim at nothing l>eyond a 
common school education, our educational interests 
must move forward on a low plaiie, and the intellec- 
tual condition of the people will be characterized by 
a dead sea of mediocrity. If, on the contrar}', our 
youth can see, far up the rugged path of knowledge 
they are climbing, the open doors of a college, they 
will \yc stimulated to greater exertions, their latent 
powers will l>e developed, they will breathe a purer 
air, enjoy a clearer light, and though but compara- 
tively few may enter those doors, all will be ennobled 
by the prospect. 

Our colleges need the help of the common schools 
— need their strength, their warmth — need them as 
streams need fountains, as the sculptor needs marble. 
It is a lamentable fact that the number of students in 
our colleges is not increasing in proportion to the 
increase of our population. The development of the 
common school system within the last few years is 
truly marvelous, but our colleges are almost standing 
still. It is doubtful whether there are more men of 
liberal culture in Pennsylvania to-day than there were 
fifty years ago. The courts of justice, the legislative 
bodies, the professional conventions of that day, seem 
to have contained as many full-grown men, men of 
ripe culture, broad views, high-toned honor and strict 
obedience to principle, as they do at the present time. 
If the average fanner, mechanic and workini^man is 
a better scholar, a man of more culture in the year 
187 1, than he was in the year 1 821, this is not the 
case with the average professional man. What we 
have gained in breadth of learning, we seem to have 
lost in depth. The principal reason of all this is the 
distance — the chasm that exists between common 
school and college. Formerly there were in this 
State a larn^e number of classical and mathematical 



academies and seminaries. These were mostly taaght 
by graduates of colleges, who prepared many of tbdr 
pupils to take the same course they had themselves 
profited by ; they not only did this in the matter of 
learning but also in the matter of ^^^''^^^ 
useful institutions have nearly all disappeared, 
supplanted by the more vigorous public hi(^ 
schools. In nearly all our county towns and in 
many of our country villages, there are to be found 
at the present time old academy buildings, relics of 
the era to which I allude, within whose walls, now 
, fast mouldering with neglect and decay, were edu- 
' cated a majority of the men who have made Penn- 
sylvania what she is; but very few of them are now 
, used for academical purposes, the development of the 
i common school system having diverted the streams of 
I learning from them in another direction. Instead of 
academies we have high schools, and these, without 
a common tie of sympathy or interest with the colleges, 
have in view other educational ends than that ot pre- 
paring their pupils for a collegiate course of study. 
The colleges, therefore, have lost their academical 
feeders^ but have not as yet supplied their place by the 
feeders they might find, broader, stronger, better in the , 
high schools that have taken their place. It is their ! 
interest to do this, and speedily ; and the connection 
must not be a mere mechanical one, but organic in 
iu character. The disjointed fragmente must grow 
together; the warm bloo<l must have free course 
through the whole system, and one heart must throb 
in it a common life. 

In all this, it may be well to say that the measure 
of union contemplated does not interfere with the 
vested rights, chartered privileges, governmental 
regulations, or denominational preferences of any of 
the colleges. It simply aims to remove the impedi- 
ments which now block the way from the high ' 
school to the college. Some State aid to college* ^ 
will be necessary to carry out the plan, but to grant 
such aid is but to coniply with a plain provision of 
the constitution, and return to the policy pursued in 
the earlier periods in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 

To give an example of the liberal views concern- 
ing education held by a former generation of law- 
givers, I will quote section fourth of an act of As- 
sembly approved April 12, 1838. This section reads: 
" To encourage the arts and sciences, promote the 
teaching of useful knowledge, and supp>ort the col- 
leges, academies and female seminaries within this 
Commonwealth, thei'e hereby is appropriated, and 
shall annually be paid to the said colleges, academies 
and female seminaries, in equal quarterly payments, 
the sums following, to wit : To each university and 
college now incorporated, or which may be incor- 
porated by the Legislature, and maintaining at least 
tour professors, and instructing con.stantly at least one 
hundred students, one thousand dollars; to each 
academy and female seminary now incorporated, or 
which may be incorporated l^ the Legislature, main- 
taining one or more teachers, capable of giving in- 
struction in the Greek and Roman classics, mathe- 
matics and English, or English and German litera- 
ture, and in which at least fifteen pupils shall con- 
stantly be taught in either or all of the branches 
aforesaid, three humlred dollars ; to each of said 
academies and female seminaries where at least twen- 
ty-five pupils are taught as aforesaid, four hundred 
dollars ; and to each of said acadeaiies and female 
seminaries having at least two teachers, and in which 
forty or more pupils are constantly taught as afore- 
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said, five hundred dollars ; but no academy in any 
city or county of the State where a university or 
college is estaiblished, and receiving the appropriation 
made by this act, shall be entitled to receive the ap- 
propriation made by thb act for the benefit of acade- 
mies ; this section to continue in force for ten years, 
and no longer." 

Something in the spirit of this section is all that is 
wanted to encourage sufficiently the interests of 
higher education, and create the desired bond of 
union between common school and college. 

Aristotle tells us that " All who have meditated 
upon the art of governing mankind, have been con- 
vinced that the fate of empires depends upon the 
education of youth." Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, asserts, that " In proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion shall be enlightened." 
And the good founder of our own Commonwealth 



I declares, " That which makes a good constitution 
must keep it, viz. : Men of wisdom and virtue, quali- 
ties that, because they descend not with worldly in- 
heritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth." From these words of wisdom 
we may learn that the one, paramount want, in a 
country like ours, is men^ full-grown, rightly-cultured 
M£N. Crown with choicest laurels, then, the states- 
man who plants and fosters institutions that supply 
this want, that confer the blessings of a broad, 
generous education upon a whole people, developing 
whatever talent God has given them ; for, in doing 
this, he has left nothing undone that can advance 
their interests, increase iheir prosperity, render their 
liberties more secure, promote their happiness or 
enable them to fill a high position in the history of 
the world. With such men a nation has everything; 
without them, nothing. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent Common Schools* - 
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New American Fourth Reader. By Epes Sar- 
gent and Am^isa May, i2mo.Pp,: 216. Pkiladel' 
phia: £. H, Butler df* Co. 
New American Fifth Reader. By Epes Sar- 
gent and Amasa May. \2mo. Pp.: 312. Phila- 
delphia : E. II. Butler dr* Co. 
These numbers, the Fourth and Fifth, complete 
this promptly issued series. Characterized, as it is, by 
its superior gradation, the neatness of its typography, 
its numerous and attractive illustrations, and the ex- 
cellence of the matter found in the several numbers 
— its strangest point, in these days of good Readers, is 
in its very moderate cost — the lowest priced series in 
the market. M. 

Anderson's Historical Reader, embracing Selec- 
tions in Prose and Verse from Standard Writers of 
Ancient and Modem History ; with a Vocabulary 
of Difficult IVords, and a Biographical and Geo- 
graphical Index. i2mo. Pp.:$^. By John y. 
Anderson^ A. M. New York : Clark 6r* Maynard. 
Price, ^1.80. 
Hudson's School Shakespeare. Plays of Shake- 
speare Selected and Prepared for use in Schools, 
Clubs, C/asses, ami Families, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson. \2mo. Pp. : 
636. Boston : Ginn Brothers, Green Cloth, ^2.50. 
These works, out of the ordinary track of the school 
reader, are from the Philadelphia agent, Mr. A. 
LovcU, 512 Arch street. Of the latter, a work that 
teachers in high schools and academies will enjoy 
using in their advanced classes, no less a critic tnan 
£. P. Whipple says : "Mr. Hudson has done his 
delicate task with incomparable tact and felicity. 
The beauty, grandeur, sublimity, wit, humor, pathos 
of Shakespeare are presented in this volume ; nothing 
is omitted that is really essential to the comprehension 
of Shakespeare's genius 9A the greatest poet and dra- 
matist of the world." This volume includes As You 
Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, 
Henry IV., Julius Csesar, and Hamlet. The general 
preface is a fine piece of literary work, and the notes 
at the foot of each page are always brief and pointed. 



The Historical Reader is divided into three parts i 
Part I. treats American history, and is made up of eX' 
tracts from Everett, Robertson, Irving, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Webster, Lossing, Cooper, Parton, Hildreth and 
Story, among the prose writers ; and Bryant, Willis, 
Berkely, Montgomery, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans 
and others among the poets. Part II. takes up Eng- 
lish, Scotch and French history, and the brightest 
names on the roll of England's literary men are found 
here, each represented by one or more choice produc- 
tions ; and all together, taken in their order as given, 
insuring a reasonable degree of completeness m the 
historical narrative, while taken separately they aftbrd 
vivid CQnceptions of important eras in history. Part 
III. contains miscellaneous selections from ancient 
and modem history, illustrating ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Crusades, the invasion of the Huns, the 
Fall of Poland, etc. The work is unique in concep- 
tion, and that the plan of the work has been so well 
carried out proves its author a gentleman of good 
judgment and rare literary culture. M. 

Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 

with Numerous Tables of Money, Weights and 

Pleasures, &*c. Designed for Review Exercises, By 

Daniel W. Fish, A, M, i6mo. Pp. : 282. A'ew 

York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 6* Co. 

This little book, containing 2500 problems of various 

kinds, is an addition to Robinson's Mathematical 

Series. We have used it during the past month in 

giving test exercises to a class somewhat advanced in 

mathematics. While all the class of fourteen pupils 

have for the pa.st two yean been studying algebra and 

geometry and, with two or three exceptions, Latin, 

about half of them have dropped arithmetic to take 

up Greek, the remaining half continuing arithmetic. 

Before taking up trigonometry they have all been 

thrown back upon arithmetic for review, the "Greek" 

section claiming that they can beat the "arithmetic" 

lads upon their own ground. Both sides were eager 

for the contest, and thus far " honors" have been about 

even, if anything Greek a little ahead, which we hold 

ought to be the case, notwithstanding the fact that 
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tbis section has not been working in arithmetic for 
upward of two years. With this digression, we may 
add that we have used the book above named, as stated, 
and have been much pleased with the variety of orig- 
inal and ingenious problems which it presents. M. 
Elements of Physiology. Elements of the Anat- 
omy ^ Physiology and Hygiene of the Human System. 
By Justin R. Loomis, L.L, /?., PresiderU of the 
University at Lewisburg. 1 2mo. Pp. : 254. Revised 
Edition. New York: Sheldon ^ Company. 1 871. 
The only important changes in this revised work 
are found in the chapter on digestion. The section 
on the individual muscles is retained as an appendix. 
But little difficulty will therefore be experienced in 
using this and former editions in the same class. The 
different branches of the subject are treated in a style 
at once interesting and familiar, and illustrated by 
well printed engravings. The teacher who has not 
a class in this important branch fails to do his full 
duty, if he does not give his pupils occasional famil- 
iar talks upon the wonderful structure " of the houses 
they live in.'* Better this than an undue proportion 
of grammar or arithmetic. M. 

An Elementary Algebra for Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Joseph IV. Wilson, A. M., Professor of 
Geometry in the Central High School of PhUadel- 
phia. l2mo. Pp.: 240. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
<5r* Brother, 1 87 2. 
. This book has what we like — plenty of work for 
the pupil. It is filled with problems for solution, all 
of which are claimed by the author as original. The 
arrangement of the work, also, is such that progress is 
very gradual and thorough. The publishers have our 
thanks for the copy under notice, as we shall use it, 
in addition to the regnlar text-book, in test work for 
our classes. M. 

Elements op English Grammar : Arranged and 
simplified for the use of beginners , by IV. J. Bum- 
side, A. M.y Principal of the Lebanon High School. 
%^ pages. Lebanon: Wm. M. Breslin, 1 87 1. 
This is a common-sense little text-book on gram- 
mar, containing what the pupil will need in the study 
of this branch as pursued in the schools. It is by a 
gentleman well known as an accomplished teacher, 
in the neighboring county of Lebanon. Both syntacti- 
cal parsing and the analysis of sentences are treated 



as fully as seems desirable for the average pupil. The 
work is arranged in the form of questions and answers, 
with copious exercises and fllustrations. This book 
is generally used in the schools of Lebanon county. 
Its retail price is but thirty cents per copy. M. 

The Comprehensiv^e Speaker. Designed for the 
use of Schools, Academies and Lyceums. Carefully 
Selected from the best Authors, with Notes, By 
Henry T, CoaUs, l2mo. Pp.: 672. Cloth, ^1.75. 
Philadelphia : Porter <&• CoaUs, 
This work completes the series of Speakers, the 
first two books of which are by Mr. J. R. Sypher. 
These speakers contain selections many of which are 
new, and all approved by the good taste of the schol- 
arly gentleman by whom they have been compiled. 
There is great variety, and the articles selected are 
mainly from the best writers and speakers of our own 
time, though those of a former era are also laid under 
generous tribute. The series deserves to be a popular 
one, and as to this third book, it is among the very 
best of its class. M. 

The Parser's Manual. By John Williams, A. 
M. Embracing classified Examples in nearly every 
variety of English construction. Designed for 
Schools, and for the use of private students. i2mo. 
Pp.: 264. Price, $1.00. Cincinnati: Wilson, 
Hinkle 6* Co. 

A text book specially devoted to the subject of 
parsing and the analysis of different constructions in 
English Grammar. It is designed to supplement the 
ordinary text-book, the author holding that ** gram- 
mar cannot be thoroughly taught without a well- 
digested system of printed or written parsing exer- 
cises." The teacher who thinks himself " well up" 
in parsing will find some things here that are yet 
beyond him, and the hints that are given from pa^e 
to page as to proper methods of presenting this or 
that point will not be lost upon the intelligent in- 
structor. M. 

Little Folk Sqngs. By Alexina White. 4 to. Pp. : 
94. New York : Hurd &* Houghton. 
A beautiful little book for the nursery, on toned 
paper, the rhymes and pictures such as may be enjoy- 
ed by young folks of all ages ranging from three to 
thirty or from four to sixty. M. 



Miscellany. 



Longevity of Quakers. — For many years we 
have noticed the comparatively g^eat number of old 
men and women in their meetings. When the 
newspapers announce the death of a man or woman 
aged 85, 88 or 90, there will generally be found ap- 
pended, " Funeral, 4th day" [Wednesday], showing 
that the person was a Quaker. We believe that the 
average age of persons Quaker born will range ten, if 
not fifteen years higher than that of other people. 
There are probably a hundred reasons why this is the 
case, partly hereditary and partly practical, They 
are bom of parents who have for ages been temperate, 
calm, religious, moral, prudent, frugal and regular in 
their habits. They have been taught to control their 
^ssions, and live even, upright, consistent lives. 
Their children of the present generation have been 
born of such parents and rear^ in such habits, and 
they live to be remarkably old. Occasionally persons 



not of that order of people, either in religious belief 
or in daily life — ^men who live wrongly and rashly, 
will hold on to be old ; but where one has constitu- 
tion enough to endure all manner of abuses and live 
to old age, nine hundred and ninety-nine will fall 
before the age of fifty. If there is an argument in 
favor of sobriety, regularity, order and quietness of 
life stronger than that exemplified by the daily life ot 
the Quakers, we would like to hear it. 

It is probable that the French payment to Ger- 
many, if it effects no other purpose, will result in 
naturalizing, in the English language, the word mil- 
liard, to mean one thousand millions. The word 
bilion, though properly meaning a million millions, is 
as often used to mean a thousand millions, and it is 
particularly important to fix the meaning of arithmet- 
ical expressions. For this purpose, the milliard 
should be accepted as a valuable term in arithmetic. 
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Education in Russia does not appear to be in a 
flourishing condition. With a population in 1856 
of sixty-five millions, there were only four hundred 
and fifty thousand pupils attending school. Accord- 
ing to statistics published in 1S67, the population of 
Russia then amounted to about seventy-eight millions, 
and the number of children attending sdiool, if the 
ratio of 1856 were preserved, would only be five 
hundred and forty thousand. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the teachers having been confined to the 
exclusive use of the Russian language, there has been 
a falling q& in the school attendance, the people in 
the western part of the empire principally using Ger- 
man. Th«se facts have been brought to the attention 
of the Governmeut, and measures are to be adopted 
to increase educational facilities throughout all the 
Kufisias. The colleges of this extensive empire are 
said to be excellent, but the means of obtaining a 
common school education are very deficient. 

What has been called the "Bible War" in the 
schools of Hunter's Point, L. I., has at last come to 
an end — if that be indeed the end of a war, while it 
puts a stop, for a time, to external conflict by super- 
ficial' compromise, leafes animosity still alive in the 
hearts of the combatants. This controversy appears' 
to us anything but creditable to either of the parties. 
The Catholics objected to the reading of the Bible in 
the schools; the Trustees, incited and indorsed by 
their ecclesiastical advisers, insisted. The scholars 
were then put up by bad counselors to all sorts of 
brutal and rebellious resistance. Profane and ob- 
scene language was freely employed, and violence, 
even, was resorted to ; until, at last, the intervention 
of the police became necessary. We are now in- 
formed that the matter has been settled by compromise. 
The Bible is still to be read in the schools, but the 
Catholic children are permitted to remain in an outer 
apartment until the perilous performance is con- 
cluded. Upon this both parties are jubilant over a 
victory assumed; and this fact might seem matter of 
congratulation were it not for a certain irresistible sus- 
picion that the cause for which both the parties 
profess to contend — the cause of true religion — ^has 
suffered defeat. 

An Oasis. — In the fall of 1861 Vineland, New 
Jersey, contained a few rude hamlets, but capital and 
enterprise were attracted there, and the comparatively 
barren soil has been made to blossom not onW with 
roses, but with fruits and grains necessary for the 
subsistence of man. It now has 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is an intelligent, enterprising city, containing 
many fine buildings, stores, churches and schools, 
but not a single policeman patrols this city of ten 
thousand souls. Why ? The answer is at hand : it 
contains tuft a simgie drinking saloon of any kind. 
No .drunkenness, no crimes, no criminals, and no 
policemen, is the natural result. — Vindicator. 

Secretary Robeson has issued another order 
«f;aunst hasing at the Naval Academy, directing the 
dismissal of six, and the infliction of lesser punish- 
ment on othera of the cadets who have been guilty of 
the ** barbarous and ungentlemanlike practice." The 
Secietaiy stales that the Academy shaU be purified of 
the practice, " by the dismissal, if necessary, of every 
cadet, to the very last," who shsU refuse obedience to 
the reguUtions on the subject. Among the hazing 
pastimes in vogue at Annapolis, was to take a 
*'plebey" or freshman, by the hair and pull him up 
and down by it, as though they were pumping. They 
are ,.i|lfio stripped almost to nudity and made thus to 



drill, and made singly and in a group to represent 
statuary. One " plehie" was made to sit on a float in 
the river and to put his head under water. 

Here is a chance to make ^1,000. The Boston 
Times says: Suppose it to be one hundred miles 
from Boston to Portland. A locomotive starts at 12 
o'clock from Boston, going fifty miles the first hour, 
twenty-five miles the second, twelve and a half miles 
the third, and so on each hour, traveling half the 
remaining distance, when will it reach the depot at 
Portland? A reward of |l 1,000 awaits any person 
who, by a mathematical calculation, can arrive at the 
exact hour. Why not make the offer ^10,000? Even 
that will not '* bring the answer." 

Presence of mind and absence of body are two 
elements of great generalship. Marshal McMahon 
certainly has the former. When a colonel, he had 
an altercation on parade with an officer whom he 
threatened. The latter drew a pistol, took deliberate 
aim and fired. Fortunately the cap only snapped. 
With the utmost coolness McMahon said, " Give that 
man fifteen days, salle de police ^ for having his arms 
out of order " 

DiJRiNO the Grand Duke Alexis* walks through 
the Bridgeport cartridge factory the other day, he 
pointed to several working men and inquired of 
Governor Jewell, " Are these men what you call the 
common people ? " The Governor replied that they 
were a fair specimen of the working classes in this 
country. *' But do you mean to say that these get 
into official position?" further asked the Imperial 
scion. " Perhaps not any of these men," rejoined 
Governor Jewell ; " but men of their class do ; they 
are educated men, most of them — that is, they can all 
probably read and write, and most of them take and 
read the newspapers." " Do you know of any cases 
where such men have actually been elected to office ?" 
again queried the curious Alexis. "O, certainly," 
the Governor said ; " I myself, worked in the shop as 
a tanner till I was twenty years of age ; " and the 
announcement seemed to puzzle the Duke a good 
deal. Here was the Governor of a State, as well 
dressed and as well appearing as himself, who had 
actually worked in a shop, and this man was wel- 
coming him in behalf of a hundred thousand voters ; 
it was more of an enigma than the young man had 
ciphered on previously ; but as he goes through the 
country he will ascertain, upon inquiring, that very 
many of the public men here have come direct from 
the workshop. In Massachusetts, where he is now 
visiting, Governor Claflin was a shoemaker, Senator 
Wilson was a cobbler also, and General Banks was 
a machinist. — Hartford Courant, 

The late " Tad " Lincoln, by his firm teetotalism, 
gives a capital illustration of a father's example in 
this respect. An exchange states of him that : " His 
moral firmness may be well illustrated by the fact 
that while in Europe, where the custom of wine 
drinking is so common among boys, as well as men, 
he uniformly refused to taste or have anything to do 
with intoxicating liquors of any kind. He was a 
manly boy, having at an early age imbibed the 
moral qualities of his distinguished father, whose 
good counsel he had always cberished and adopted." 

Gov, Randolph, of New Jersey, as empowered by 
the State Legislature at its recent session, has ap- 
pointed a commission to examine the educational 
systems of other States and countries, with a view to 
developing and reporting a plan of free school educa- 
tion embodying the best features of the most success- 
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ful systems* Dr. McCosK and President Campbell, of 
Rutgers, are members of the commission. 

From Japan we have the very interesting in- 
telligence that it is proposed to send twenty-one 
native young ladies, daughters of Daimois, to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of finishing their education. 
Ladies' educational establishments will be on the 
qtd vive. 

In order that the daughters of British post-masters 
may be made thoroughly conversant with the use of 
telegraphic instruments, apartments have been fitted 
up in the general telegraph office, London, where 
they will be instructed. 

A NOTION dealer in Charleston, S. C, lately ad- 
vertised for chinquapins^ and ji coon-skin firm in the 
mountains soon overstocked him. He wanted to 
write to the firm to stop, but couldn't spell the word 
to save his life. So he just got mad and enclosed 
two chinquapins in a letter, and told them, " Please 
don't send me any more of those things." 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society, in 
England, printed last year 260,300 copies of school 
1x>oks and periodicals, in seven of the principal lan- 
guages of India. Their circulation has been 303,152 
copies. 

The New York Express declares that it does not 
exaggerate in saying that New York has thousands 
of young men with good mothers and pure sisters, 
who, if their lives should be uncovered, could never 
look those mothers and sisters in the face again. 

It Is advantageous for all, sick or well, to mix 
among strangers. It breaks up the wearing monotony 
of home life ; breaks up that stagnation of thought 
and feeling and emotion which attends a life of 
sameness and inactivity. 

Kindness. — Would you have influence with those 
who look to you for guidance and instruction ? Bear 
with you the law of kindness. Would you command 
their respect? Let your words, though they may 
inflict pain for a time, drop kindly from your lips. 

A POPULAR writer says : " It is as absurd to spend 
one's life hoarding up millions of wealth, which the 
possessor can never enjoy, as it would be to collect 
and lay up in a storehouse sixty thousand mahogany 
chairs which were never intended to be used for the 
furniture of apartments, or eighty thousand pairs of 
trousers which were never intended to be worn." 

Cotton Mather used to say there was a gentle- 
man mentioned in the 19th chapter of Acts to whom 
he was more deeply indebted than almost any other 
person, and that was the town clerk of Ephesus, 
whose counsel was to do nothing rashly. 

A FEW days ago, a little girl in Ithaca, N. Y., 
just before she died, exclaimed: "Papa, take 
hold of my hand and help me across." Her father 
had died two months before. 

A member of the London School Board writes in 
favor of the warming of School-rooms from the floor, 
as warm feet would be found to be a great stimulus 
to intellectual activity. 

Provision has been made in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the instruction in German of 
all the children whose parents may desire it. 

The students of Cornell are sometimes promoted 
to doing professor duty rather early in their history. 
A junior has recently been made an instructor. 

A countryman visited a Boston hotel and wrote 
after his name, " P. O. P. S. F. C." Here was a title 
which none but himself understood. ** Pray, my dear 
sir," asked the clerk, what do ail those letters stand 
for ? " " Stand for ! Why, that's my title." " Yes, 



I sir, but what is your title?" "Why, sir, Prtft 
of Psalmody and Schoolmaster from Connecticat." 

A hardy seaman, who had escaped one of the rcceat 
shipwrecks upon our coast, was asked by a good lady 
how he felt when the waves broke over him, ** Wet, 
ma'am — ^very wet." 

In Hartford it is one of the duties of the police 
force to return truants to school, and during the post 
two months they report the return of 450 truants. 

A man has been arrested in New York for forging 
Allentown, Pa., school bonds, and endeavoring to 
sell them there. He proved to have been an oM 
offender. 

In certain parts of Iowa com is only 15 cents a 
bushel, and being much cheaper than wood, the in- 
habitants are buying it for fuel. 

An Evansville school-boy defined a lady to be "a 
growed-cp girl, who doesn't cuss nor swear," 

A bill has been introduced into the Illinois Legis- 
lature prohibiting the sale of lottery tickets, and im- 
posing penealties on newspapers advertising them. 

The Russian Czar is said to have given np wine- 
drinking and signed a temperance pledge. 

A man in Taunton, Mass^ has been fined six dol- 
lars for spitting tobacco juice on a church carpet. 

During 1870 Philadelphia produced ^10,000,000 
worth of carpets, ;^5,500/xx> worth of prints, l3,ooo^- 
000 worth of silks, and other fabrics to the value of 
j^o,ooo,ooo. 

An English paper refers to the grizzly bean in the 
Allegheny mountains. 

Russia's whiskey tax last year amounted to ^100,- 
157,000. 

Some statist has discovered that in Holland more 
money is spent for tobacco than for bread. 

It is said that there are more brass bands in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other State in the Union. 

Everything in life worth having is wrestled for 
and acquired through severe labor and self-denial. 

The Ambassador from Burmah is coming to Eng- 
land, and is the bearer of a gold necklace, weighing 
about ten pounds, a present for Queen Victoria. 

A modern thinker says that many people will be 
astonished, when they get to heaven, to find the 
angels laying no schemes to be made arch-angels. 

Numbers of Scotch emigrants are now settling in 
Minnesota, and are regarded as a valuable addilion 
to the population of that State. 

The Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, is to be re- 
planted with trees fifteen years old. 

Sweden is preparing a polar exploring expedition, 
which is to start next spring. 

Why is Mexico like the globe ? Because it has a 
revolution every twenty-four hours. 

Deer are quite numerous in the swamps and woods 
of South Jersey. 

The London Spectator ssljs, "The notion of letting 
the people alone never enters a French stateman's 
head." 

The new Russian uniform is said to be the costliest 
ever worn by any army. 

Nevada county, California, is preparing to go into 
the silk business on a large scale. 

The life insurance companies of the country have 
organized a bureau for interchanging reports of their 
rejected applications. 

Boston spends thirty thousand dollars a year for 
music in her public schools. 

A reform school for girls has been established in 
New Jersey. 

Thirty Hindoos are studying law in London. 
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HOW BOSTON BRINGS HER CHIL- 
DREN TO SCHOOL. 



BOSTON has, probably, the best organ- 
ized system of public schools in this 
country. Her school buildings are very 
commodious, and no expense is spared to 
make them attractive. She employs the 
very best teachers that can be found or 
trained in her normal school, and keeps 
them, by paying an average salary of nearly 
^1,000 a year. The instruction she affords 
in her high schools embraces an extensive 
course, and is very thorough, and she is 
quick to adopt all methods that seem likely 
to improve the quality of the teaching in 
her primary and grammar schools. She 
employs men like Monroe to give instruc- 
tion in elocution, men like Mason to teach 
music, and men like Philbrick to supervise 
the whole work. And these are the influ- 
ences upon which she chiefly relies to bring 
her children to school, and, in the main, 
they answer the end. But, in Boston, as 
elsewhere, it appears that there are children 
who atttend school very irregularly, or ab- 
sent themselves entirely ; and it is our pur- 
pose here to show how Boston disposes of 
this class of children. In presenting this 
subject to the readers of the Journal, we 
shall make free use of the recent report of 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Boston deals with three classes of chil- 
dren, non-attendants at her schools, under 
the following names: First, habitual tru- 
ants; second, absentees; and, third, neglected 
children. 

The first act of the Legislature relating to 
the subject was construed as having refer- 
ence only to the class first named — ^that of 
habitual truants, or children absenting them- 
selves from school without the consent of 
either parents or teachers. This act was 



passed in 1850, and went into effect in Bos- 
ton soon afterward. It provided that those 
guilty of the offense might be punished by 
a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, or, at 
the discretion of the judicial officer having 
jurisdiction, commitment to such institution 
of instruction, house of reformation, or 
other suitable situation, as may be assigned 
or provided for the purpose. 

The following summary of proceedings 
under this law is taken from a report of Mr. 
Philbrick's, made in 1861. He says: 

" We have thus followed the truant through the 
various stages of his treatment. First, the teacher's 
powers of attraction and coercion are exerted to pre- 
vent cases of truancy from occurring. If these in- 
fluences are not sufficient, and the pupil commits the 
offense so often as to be called an ^ habitual truant,^ 
assistance is sought from the truant officer, armeid 
with the authority of the law. He investigates the 
case. He endeavors to find out the cause of the tru- 
ancy, and to remove it. He explains the law to the 
offender and his parents, and shows the consequences 
of continuing the transgression. He mingles with 
his warnings friendly advice, encouragement, and 
good counsel. The name is placed on his book, and 
his eye is kept on the delinquent. If he reforms, 
the case is dropped. If not, the complaint is made, 
and the warrant for the arrest is issued, the offender 
is arrested and taken before one of the justices of the 
police court, though, to save his feelings, and pre- 
serve some spark of self-respect, he is not put into 
the dock with hardened criminals in open court, but 
the case is heard in a private room. If found guilty^ 
he is sentenced to the institution provided for such 
cases. 

" It often happens,, however, during the course of 
the proceedings, before the truant is actually placed 
under the officers of the reformatory institution, that 
his parents, or friends, find some other way of dis- 
posmg of him. He is sent into the country, or put 
to work, or placed in some private or charitable in- 
stitution, and some such disposition of him is gen- 
erally encouraged by the officers and the justices. If 
there are mitigating circumstances, he may be put on 
probation. But, if the case is a * liard ' one, and the 
law is permitted to take its course, the subject of the 
sentence goes to the institution at Deer Island, for a 
term, in most cases, of two years." 

By an act passed in 1862, the provisions 
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of the law in relation to habitual truants 
were extended so as to embrace " absentees" 
from school, or, in the words of the law, 
"children wandering about in the streets 
and public places of the city or town, having 
no lawful occupation or business, not attend- 
ing school, and growing up in ignorance, 
between the ages of seven and sixteen." 
The superintendent says of the effect of the 
truant law, after the passage of this supple- 
ment : '* The number of vagrant children 
in the streets was speedily diminished, the 
school attendance being proportionably in- 
creased. It was found that the truant law, 
by being extended so as to include absentees, 
had been more than doubled in efficiency 
and value." He adds: ''It was when the 
system had been gradually perfected by ten 
or twelve years' experience, that Hon. Ed- 
win Wright, who had been for several years 
one of the justices of the police court, hav- 
ing jurisdiction of truant cases, and also a 
member of the school board, thus wrote of 
the spirit and manner of their treatment : 
' The main features of this system, as is gen- 
erally known, are the supervision of these 
cases by a special board of officers, who take 
charge of these children more as parents 
and guardians than as police officers ; the 
absence of all contact with adult criminals ; 
a private paternal hearing, in a quiet room, 
and apart from all the austerity and circum- 
locution of judicature ; an informal consul- 
tation with the parents or guardian of the 
child in all cases, and the judgment, as a 
rule, without the dismal, heart-oppressing 
confinement of a convict's cell.* " 

A second extension of the truant act took 
place in 1866, when it was made to embrace 
not only truants and absentees from school, 
but "children who, by reason of orphanage, 
or from the neglect, crime, drunkenness, or 
other vices of their parents, were surrounded 
by circumstances exposing them to lead idle 
and dissolute lives, deprived of the bless- 
ings of both intellectual and moral culture, 
cut off from the privilege of school instruc- 
tion, and enjoying none of the advantages 
of a good home. ' ' 

This act contains no features of a penal 

character. Its most important provisions are 

embraced in the following sections : 

Section 3. When it shall be proved to any judge 
of the superior court, or judge or justice of a mu- 
nicipal or police court, or to any trial justice, that 
any child under sixteen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness, or 
other vice, of parents, is growing up without educa- 
tion, or salutary control, and in circumstances 
exposing said child to an idle and dissolute life, any 



judge or justice aforesaid shall hare power to order 
said child to such an institution of instruction, or 
other place, that may be assigned for the purpose, as 
provided in this act, by the authorities of the city or 
town in which such child may resiae, for such term 
of time as said judge or justice may deem expedient, 
not extending beyond the age of twenty-one yean 
for males, or eighteen years for females, to be there 
kept, educated and cared for, according to law. 

Section 4. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily 
proved that the parents of any child committed un- 
der the provisions of this act shall have reformed, 
and are leading orderly and industrious lives, and 
are in a condition to exercise salutary parental con- 
trol over their children, and to provide them with 
proper education and employment, or, whenever, 
said parents being dead, any person may offer to 
make suitable provision for the care, nurture and 
education of such child as will conduce to the pub- 
lic welfare, and will give satisfactory security for the 
performance of the same, then the directors, trustees, 
overseers, or other board, having charge of the insti- 
tution to which said child may be committed, may 
discharge said child to the parents or to the party 
making provision for the care of the child, as afore- 
said. 

The means used by Boston to execute her 
laws on the subject of truauicy and absentee- 
ism, are the following: 

First, Truant Officers. These are ten in 
number, one chief and nine subordinates. 
They are appointed by the Mayor, confirmed 
by the Board of Aldermen, and paid by the 
City Council. They have an office for head- 
quarters, meet the City Superintendent of 
Schools every Monday for consultation and 
make weekly reports to the Mayor. The 
truant offcers during the past year, investi- 
gated "15,015 cases, finding 628 of them to 
be habitual truants and absentees. Of the 
number found delinquent, 175 were sent to 
the House of Reformation, 4 to the State 
Reform School, 3 to the School Ship, 2 to 
the Industrial School for Girls, and the rest 
were otherwise disposed of." 

Each truant officer has one or more order- 
boxes located in his district, to which the 
teachers of his district may send their truant 
cards, containing notices of cases to be in- 
vestigated. 

Second, Teachers. In every grammar and 
primary school-room, a truant book is kept, 
in which the teachers record the name and 
age of each pupil, with the name and resi- 
dence of his father or guardian. Against 
the name of each pupil, is a space in which 
to note instances of truancy, which have 
been verified, and also absences by reason 
of truancy. This book is not only con- 
venient for reference, but it enables the 
teachers to report the names and resi- 
dences of parents, with the names of tru- 
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antSy without going to the general register 
of the school. 

For convenience in reporting cases for 
investigation, each teacher is furnished with 
blank cards, indicating the items of infor- 
mation, to be filled'in for the use of the truant 
officer. These cards, when filled up, are 
placed in the order-boxes. 

Third, Judicial Officers. Children charged 
with offenses against the truant laws are 
brought before the Justices of the Municipal 
Court or before the Judge of Probate, who, 
after a hearing, determine what is to be done 
with them. 

Fourth, The House of Reformation. The 
House of Reformation at Deer Island, to 
which nearly all the delinquent and neglected 
children are sent, is an institution almost 
exactly similar to our Houses of Refuge, 
and, while it is acknowledged to be well 
managed as a penal and reformatory school, 
philanthropic Bostonians are beginning to 
think it is not quite the place for children 
who are guilty of no offense. An institution 
like one of our childrens* homes or sol- 
diers' orphan schools would be much bet- 
ter adapted in a general way to the purpose. 

The result of the effort Boston makes to 
bring all her children to school, is shown 
by the fact that of the 45,970 persons of 
school age, found by a careful census to 
reside in the city, the ratio which the 
average whole number of the pupils belong- 
ing to the schools bears to this number is 
78. This ratio is far higher than that of 
any other large city in the United States. 

With some softening in its provisions, this 
Boston system is not ill-suited to Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and the other large cities 
of Pennsylvania. 

The State has an unquestioned right to pun- 
ish children as well as grown persons who 
commit an offense. Truancy and wandering 
about the streets and public places of a city 
or town, having no lawful occupation, va- 
grancy, are offenses. Boston treats them as 
such, and, in so doing, violates no private 
right secured to individuals by our institu- 
tions. 

It is the imperative duty 0/ the State to pro- 
vide for children who have no parents or 
friends y or whose parents and friends neglect 
them. In some way this duty is recognized 
everywhere ; Boston recognizes it more fully 
and discharges it more systematically than 
most other places. 

We want it understood that while we are 
opposed to arbitrary laws compelling child- 
ten to attend schopl, like some they have 



in the Old World, while we are averse to 
any law that tends to disrupt families or to 
encroach upon individual 'liberty, we are 
quite disposed, as stated in our late report 
as Superintendent of Common Schools, to 
'^ supplement our present, voluntary system 
by enactments,'' as follows: 

1. A judicious truant law. 

2. A judicious law preventing the employment of 
children in mines, manufactories, etc., without some 
provision for their education. 

3. A law authorizing boards of directors in cities 
and large towns to appoint and pay, when needed, a 
school missionary ^ to visit the parents of children not 
in school, or attending irregularly, and endeavor to 
secure their attendance. 

4. A law legalizing, if not requiring, the estab- 
lishment of a home for friendless or neglected chil- 
dren in every <:ounty in the commonwealth, and giv> 
ing the boards of directors of the several districts 
power to send to these institutions such children as 
the safety of society might justify being disposed ot 
in that way. 

With our present system worked up to its 
full capacity, supplemented by laws as above 
indicated, well administered, we should no 
longer have much to complain of in the i 
way of children growing up in ignorance. 



ACADEMIES. 



J. H. SHUMAKER, PH. D. 



THE proper work of these spools is : 
I . To prepare young men Pr college. 
3. To prepare them for the stu^y of a pro- 
fession, without a collegiate course. 3. To 
prepare them for business. 

So far as preparation for college is con- ^ 
cerned, their course of study must conform 
to the requirements of tJie college ; but it 
must be flexible in order to meet the wants 
of pupils who are deficient in certain studies 
and unduly advanced in others. These 
schools have more latitude than a college 
preparatory department, and may introduce 
pupils to a wider range of studies. They are 
not obliged to cram on certain subjects and 
in certain special directions. They ought 
to embrace a full list of studies in grammar, 
history, elements of natural science, mathe- 
matics, ancient and modern languages, in- 
cluding the science of accounts and leading 
principles of convmercial law# They should 
have skilled teachers in every department. 
It were unreasonable to expect any one 
teacher in our common schools to teach all 
these branches even passably well. The 
academy brings a number of teachers to- 
gether and gives each his specialty, thus 
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approximating the collegiate idea. It 
further brings pupils together from their 
various homes, and puts them under new 
influences and under conditions different 
from the home life. It gives them a fore- 
taste of that which they must meet in the 
world, and for which they must provide, if 
they would light the battle of life success- 
fully. 

Up to a certain point home education is 
best — beyond that it is better that the child 
should begin to act for himself, and learn to 
take the responsibility of his actions. Even 
academic life is good only within certain 
limits ; after that it is better that the boy 
should go to college or out into the world, 
in order to be cured of a certain self-conceit 
and self-sufficiency that are apt to be en- 
gendered by staying too long among those 
Wio are younger and less fully developed. 
Thtf hero of the village school soon finds 
others stronger and wiser and better than 
himself. He soon learns to take a truer es- 
timate of his abilities and resources. 

The State cannot provide high schools or 
pr ^operly graded schools in our rural districts. 
Thc^e comes a time, therefore, when the 
chila must leave home to continue his stud- 
ies. H^ must either go to a graded school 
in town 01 to an academy. Unless be can 
beplacea' under the care of judicious and 
watchful L'-acnds, it is better for him and for 
all csincerncd, that he should be under the 
care rf the p.nncipal of the school. To meet 
the case, boax^ding schools, good, bad, and 
indiftoKJnt are found all over the country. 
Thtf^tcwght all to be good. Some are too 
cheap^to be worth much. They cannot af- 
fonC'.tpifarnish either first-class teachjnjg or 
en^ . second-class accommodations. Others 
ja^rtoo expensive. They put on style^ rather 
ti^ cvilti vate true excellence. With par^njts^ ' 
the cost, .within reasonable bounds, ought aJL- 
vays to be a secondary matter. The ques- 
Ijipn of pmme importance is, **Does the 
school do its appropriate work in a superior ' 
manner?*' A good teacher may do more to 
develop the higher faculties and powers of a 
boy's nature .and character in one year than 
another wpyl^do in two. Suppose the school 
of the former should cost double that of the 
latter, it ougl^t to be preferred ; ist, because 
he would savp ,tfie pupil a year of his most 
valuable time;; ^^d, the pupil would have 
during the second year all the advantage 
to be derived from the happy training of 
the first. This may seem fanciful, but every 
faithful teacher can testify to the rapid and 
satisfactory progress of a pupil whose mental 



faculties have once been thoroughly roused 
and properly directed. Some teachers 
never find out for themselves, and never 
help the pupil to find out what is in hinu 
The giant may be there but he is not 
aroused. A skillful teacher strikes the key- 
note of a boy's strength or weakness very 
soon, and then shapes his course according- 
ly. He and the unskillfiil one take the 
pupil over the same course, but how different 
the result ! The labor of the one is dear 
at any price ; that of the other has never 
been overpaid in this land of cheap schools 
and superficial attainments. 

In a boarding school, the teaching, the 
personal habits of the teacher, his daily life, 
his style of manhood, his manner, tones and 
gestures, his official and social life, all have 
their influence in molding the character and 
in shaping the destiny of his pupils. He 
and they, for the time being, constitute one 
family, and his influence upon them never 
fades out. They become rude or refined, 
neat or careless, thoughtful or trifling, mean 
or honorable, weak or strong mentally and 
morally, manly or unmanly, as they see 
these things embodied in him who is now 
"their guide and counselor and friend." 

In all this, we do not lose sight of the in- 
fluence which boys in theseschool households 
exercise upon each other. The teacher 
must, therefore, see to it that the inner life 
oi the school is pure and healthy. His per- 
sonal influence must be weightier and 
stronger than that of any who would oppose 
him, and for that reason, boarding schools 
ought not to be very large, A man oi intense 
personal magnetism may manage and influ- 
ence a hundred boys, or even several hun- 
dred, if he has a superior corps of under- 
masters ; but, as a rule, fifty or sixty boys 
are quite as many as one man with several 
l^ood assistants can manage itnd train suo- 
icessfully. One of otir best educators puts 
jthe number as low as thirty. In our mam- 
inoth schools the danger is that pupils will 
exercise a controlling influence over each 
pther, not always for good ; and that the 
head-inaster will find himself overshadowed 
by numbers, even as a multitude of insects 
may obscure the sun. 

{i;i normal schools, many of the pupils 
haye earned the money to pay their way. 
They .enter with a distinct purpose, and 
have, in their own schools, seen the evil 
effects pf many things that pass current in 
the usual code of school morals. They are 
older, and they cannot afford to waste time, 
or strength, or money, on that which does^ 
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them no good. But, in the academies, 
many of the pupils have no definite aim in 
Tiew. They are young, and thoughtless, 
and inexperienced, and, without any decided 
intention of doing wrong, they often do 
that which their own sense of right disap- 
proves. They need more of the guiding 
hand of a wise and faithful teacher. His 
influence must be paramount to any in the 
school, or out of it. At Rugby, Dr. Ar- 
nold could manage and train three hundred 
boys ; but it is doubtful whether, if he were 
living to-day, he could do as well with half 
that number of American boys. At all 
events, the American Dr. Arnold has not 
yet shown himself so as to be distinctly 
recognized. 

In our towns, where pupils come from 
their own homes, the teacher never can im- 
press himself upon his pupils as he could, 
were they under his care all the time during 
the school year. He has them six hours a 
day; home and street influences have them 
the rest of the time. These influences often 
undermine and even counteract all his best 
efforts. Sometimes they prove too power- 
ful for him, even when he is already in the 
right.- The sentiment of the community is 
far below the high standard to which he 
would bring his pupils. This may explain 
why so many academies, dependent wholly 
upon local patronage, have died out, or are 
dragging along through a feeble and sickly 
existence. On the other hand, certain board- 
ing schools have lived on and flourished in 
spite of all adverse influences, simply because 
the principal has had such control and such 
appliances that he could make the school 
what, in his judgment, s^ good school ought 
to be ; and, he has had the pluck to hold on 
until he has satisfied the community that he 
understands his business. It is the essence 
of unwisdom. to suppose that an academy 
can live and flourish in a town where only 
six or eight families desire an academic edu- 
cation for their children. Such a school 
cannot support a first-class academic teacher, 
and with an inferior man the school soon 
falls into disrepute. In the meanwhile the 
pupils have lost many of their most precious 
opportunities. 

We have never been able to see why 
there should be any antagonism between the 
common school and the academy. The lat- 
ter takes the pupil where the common school 
leaves him, introducing him to a higher 
range of studies, and carrying him forward 
amid other influences and surroundings. It 
fits him better than a mere home training pos- 



sibly can to meet the duties and tempta* 
tions that lie in the path of his manhood. 
It takes away some of his "innocence," but 
gives him manliness instead, unless both 
teachers and pupils are bad. It leads him 
out into a larger world than the home circle ; 
but under the guardianship of a faithful 
teacher it does this safely. It gives the young 
man an opportunity, as home never can, of 
knowing himself, and of learning how strong 
or how feeble he is in presence of the temp- 
tations that abound wherever men are found. 
It strengthens and toughens his moral and 
intellectual fibre, and if there is any manly 
ambition about him, the academy will help 
to call it out. 

The young man who allows himself to be 
ruined in spite of all the restraints thrown 
around him by a well-regulated school, 
would have been ruined all the sooner by 
contact with the world, where he would act 
under fewer restraints, and be assailed by 
fiercer and more numerous temptations. All 
our schools and colleges are laboring to fit 
young men to put themselves to the best 
possible use on attaining their majority. 
There ought to be the most generous rivalry, 
but nothing hostile, among them. The bad 
ought to die out, as it eventually will, 
and the good, oi whatever name, ought to 
be made better, as the years roll on, and as 
men learn.to see more clearly what education 
really means. The common school never can 
obviate the necessity for boarding schools; 
nor can the latter, though they may usurp 
the name, ever do the work that properly 
belongs to the college. Why, then, should 
they not be mutually helpful to each other? 



THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 



BY ADAMS. 



IN the December number of the School 
Journal, "Jefferson" suggests two 
changes in the law in reference to county 
superintendent: First, that the law should 
in some way equalize their salaries; and 
second, that they should be appointed by 
the State Superintendent, instead of being 
elected by the school directors of their re- 
spective counties. 

In regard to the first suggestion, he can 
hardly mean that the superintendents of 
Cameron, Forest, Elk, and Sullivan coun- 
ties, with an average of 42 schools and a 
term of 5.38 months per annum to each 
county, should receive the same salaries as 
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the superintendents of Allegheny, Berks, 
Lancaster, and Luzerne, with an average of 
493 schools each, and an average term of 
more than seven months. He cannot mean 
that the superintendent of Elk county, who 
travels 885 miles, examines 42 teachers, 
makes 69 visits, writes 59 letters, attends 6 
institutes and 2 educational meetings — de- 
voting 79 days each year to official duties — 
should be paid the same as the superinten- 
dent of Chester county, who travels 2,723 
miles, examines 444 teachers, makes 348 
visits, writes 698 letters, attends it insti- 
tutes and 6 educational meetings — devoting 
308 days each year to official duties ; or as 
much as the superintendent of Allegheny 
county, who travels 6,742 miles — ^averaging 
more than 23 miles per day while on duty — 
makes 571 visits of more than an hour and 
a half each, writes 713 letters, besides hold- 
ing 35 public examinations, and attending 
15 institutes and 8 other educational meet- 
ings. "Jefferson" must mean that some- 
thing should be done by the present Legis- 
lature to secure a more equitable adjustment 
of these salaries ; and in this all thoughtful 
and fair-minded friends of the common 
school cause will unite with him. 

As it now stands, we find the superinten- 
dent of Clarion county, with 180 schools 
open, on an average, less than 4^ months 
per annum, receiving J 1,5 00 salary, while 
the superintendent of Bradford county, with 
370 schools, open more than six months per 
annum, receives but {1,000. Delaware and 
Cameron counties pay the same salary, al- 
though Delaware has 89 schools, 36 public 
examinations per annum, and an average 
term of 9.16 months; and Cameron but 25 
schools, five public examinations, and a 
term of 5.82 months. 

Again, from the statistical table published 
in the November number of the School 
Journal, among many other curiosities, it 
appears that the superintendent of Mont- 
gomery county receives %\o per day and 
the superintendent of M*Kean county $11.57 
per day for all the time spent in the dis- 
charge of official duties, while the superin- 
tendent of Delaware county receives but 
{3.69, and the superintendents of Forest 
and Mifflin counties but I3.46 each. 

Illustrations like the above might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, all going to show that 
the present method of fixing the salaries of 
county superintendents does not secure an 
equitable disbursement of that portion of 
the State appropriation thus expended. But 
can this inequality be remedied ? The ques- 



tion is a difficult one. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible to fix upon any mode of determin- 
ing these salaries that will be absolutely just 
But almost any legislation regulating it 
would be an improvement on the present 
mode. If the law only required the trien- 
nial convention of directors to fix the salary 
before the election of the superintendent, 
it would tend to secure a fuller considera- 
tion of the subject, and the fixing of a pro- 
per salary. As the law now stands, many 
conventions elect the superintendent first, 
and then proceed to f^yi the salary. If party 
feeling has run high, the friends of the officer 
elect sometimes vote a high salary as a kind 
of reward to 'injured innocence, and as 
a punishment to the opposing, party. More . 
frequently the defeated party unites with 
the low salary men of the majority, and 
vote but a meager compensation. It is 
very generally the case that all the interest 
centers in the election of the officer ; and 
as soon as that is settled, directors are 
anxious to go home, and the salary is fixed 
without much consideration — ^the most ex- 
peditious mode of determining it being 
considered the best. Many directors, who 
would like to see the superintendent 'have a 
fair salary, are timid about voting publicly 
in favor of it, and find it inconvenient to be 
present when the question is determined; 
while those who are opposed to the superin- 
tendency, and those who are always, when 
out of office, in favor of low salaries, seem 
to think it a special virtue to remain to the 
last and oppose extravagance ! It is very 
difficult, under such circumstances, to secure 
a fair expression of the considerate judgment 
of the convention. The matter should, 
therefore, be regulated by law, and not be 
left as now to the caprices of momentary 
feeling, and exposed to contingencies so 
imminent. 

But on what basis shall these salaries be 
regulated? In nineteen counties of the 
State the average length of the school term, 
per annum, is between four and five months. 
The schools in such counties generally com- 
mence in November and close in March. 
From this time until the schools open the 
next November, there is nothing for the 
superintendent to do, except to make his 
report and hold the examinations — which 
in these counties average less than twenty- 
four per annum. In some counties he 
teaches a normal class; i)ut the law does 
not require it, and the approaching com- 
pletion of our twelve normal schools will 
do away with the necessity for such labor. 
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In twenty-five other counties — making forty- 
four in aJl — the schools are open less than 
six months in each year, giving one month 
more in which the superintendent can visit 
schools. 

Again, the greatest number of examina- 
tions held by any county superintendent, 
last year was 60 ; the smallest number, 9 ; 
the average to each, less than 30. Here we 
have from two to fifteen weeks of arduous, 
trying and responsible labor for each offi- 
cer. 

In most of the schemes that have been 
proposed for determining the salaries of 
county superintendents, the number of 
schools in the county has been taken as the 
basis of calculation. But, no matter how 
many schools there may be in the county, 
if the schools are in session but four or five 
months in the year — this term always in- 
cluding the winter months — ^there will be, 
during half the year, no educational work 
for the superintendent to do, except to hold 
the examinations. He can devote the 
greater part of the working season to his 
farm or his merchandise, as very many of 
these officers do. 

It would seem, then, that the length of 
the school term should be one of the ele- 
ments taken into account in determining 
the salary, if the remuneration is to bear 
any fair relation to the labor -to be perform- 
ed. Let us look at the question still further 
in this light. In Delaware county, where 
the term is 9. 16 months, and the superintend- 
ent holds 36 public examinations per an- 
num, there is always work at hand ; and the 
amount done is limited only by time, and 
the ability and disposition of the incum- 
bent. Accordingly, we find that in Ches- 
ter county, where the term is long, and the 
examinations numerous, with schools in ses- 
sion every month in the year except July, 
the superintendent actually labors 308 days 
out of 313 lawful working days in the year, 
allowing himself only the five legal holidays; 
while in Armstrong county, the term being 
short, and five out every six schools being 
closed eight months in the year, the super- 
intendent labors but 142 days, though as 
faithful, probably, as those of Delaware and 
Chester. These facts and figures demon- 
strate the necessity, and, perhaps, suggest 
the basis, of an equitable adjustment of the 
salaries of these officers by legislative ac- 
tion, so that faithful officers may not be 
discouraged and humiliated by finding that, 
from a want of consideration, or from mere 
accident, they are receiving from the com- 



mon fund less money than others who have 
not half as much work to do. Two or three 
modes of approximating an adjustment of 
these salaries have been devised by the 
School Department, and it is very important 
that one of them, or something better, if 
possible, should be established by the pres- 
ent Legislature. 

The second change in the law, suggested 
by ** Jefferson," is that county superintend- 
ents be appointed by the State Superintend- 
ent, and not elected, as now, by the trien- 
nial convention of school directors. The 
advantages claimed in favor of this plan 
are : First, that a better corps of officers 
would be secured than by the present mode 
of selection. If Civil Service Reform, with 
competitive examinations that should extend 
to every department of a superintendent's 
duties, could be instituted, such a result 
might be attained ; but not, with certainty, 
otherwise. Such examinations may, without 
controversy, be classed among things prac- 
ticable. On what grounds, then, could 
county superintendents be appointed ? On 
the personal knowledge of the State Superin- 
tendent? The State Superintendent, if he 
has been long in office, would know the 
educational men in each county who 
regularly attend the meetings of the State 
Teachers* Association, and that take an 
active part in public educational affairs. But 
it by no means follows that these, above all 
others in the county, are possessed of the 
address, good judgment, impartiality, in- 
dustrious habits, and inspiring power ne- 
cessary for a first-class county superintendent. 
The State Superintendent, then, would expect 
applications and recommendations. These 
would be signed by citizens, and would 
properly have influence according to the 
number, character or official station of the 
signers, or all of these combined. It may 
be safely assumed that mere numbers would 
avail but little with any State Superintend- 
ent. The men of wealth and position who are 
best known to the public, and very properly 
have influence in most matters of public 
concern, do not, as a general thing, patron- 
ize the public schools, manifest much interest 
in them, or know their wants. The State 
Superintendent would receive their recom- 
mendations cum grano salt's. The names, 
then, that would have most influence, would 
be those of school directors, chosen by the 
people to attend to their educational in- 
terests- Thus we reach substantially the 
same Result as that now attained more 
directly, certainly, and satisfactorily under 
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the present law, viz., the election of the 
superintendent by the school directors of 
the county. 

A second advantage claimed in favor of 
appointment, is that it would save the ex- 
penses of the directors in attending the tri- 
ennial convention. In a theoretical point 
of view this may; or may not, be true ; but 
cither way, it is of no practical importance. 
The trifling amount thus spent does not se- 
riously disturb the assessors' next return, nor 
effect the receipts of the Internal Revenue 
Department. We cannot determine far- 
reaching questions of educational policy by 
such aggregates of inappreciable items of 
personal expense. Almost any proposition 
could be invested with a degree of plausibil- 
ity by such resort to minima. Good insti- 
tutions cost money. Despotism only is 
cheap. It is true that all the directors do 
not attend the triennial convention, and it 
may be that "the spirit of the law is not 
fully observed. * ' But if this is an argument 
it proves too much, and therefore proves 
nothing. All who have a right to vote never 
attend any general election ; yet who thinks 
this a violation of the spirit of republican 
institutions? It is seldom that the result of 
the triennial convention is effected by the 
failure of directors to attend; especially 
when there is much to be gained or lost by 
the election of this or that candidate. 

The third reason given for appointment 
is that the exclusion of partisan politics 
would be more fully realized. All true 
friends of common schools wish to exclude 
from them partisan politics, and sectarian- 
ism. But the best man for a position can- 
not always be determined by looking merely 
at the man. The position must be looked at, 
and the character of the people with whom the 
man will come in contact in the discharge of 
his duties. It would not be wise to appoint 
a Republican superintendent in a county that 
is overwhelmingly Democratic, nor a * 'hire- 
ling** minister in a county controlled by 
Quakers, nor vice versa; certainly not un- 
less the person appointed were very little of 
a partisan or sectarian, and, like Saul among 
the prophets, head and shoulders above any 
man in the opposite party. It must always 
be assumed that people are influenced more 
or less by prejudice. This, if not absolute- 
ly true of every individual, is certainly true 
of every community; and, other things be- 
ing equal, a county superintendent can ac- 
complish more for the cause of education 
when his views of duty, whether political or 
moral, are in substantial accord with the pre- 



vailing sentiment of the county. The ap- 
pointment of "Jefferson," as a county sn- 
perintendent, is a good illustration of the 
foregoing remarks. On his own showing he 
belongs to the dominant political party of 
his county, and the wisdom of the State Su- 
perintendent was "indorsed" by the unani- 
mous vote of the next triennial convention. 

It is undoubtedly true that counties gen- 
erally select superintendents whose political 
sentiments accord with those of a naajority 
of the school directors. But it is also true 
that there has been very little complaint 
against superintendents arising from political 
causes. Except in counties where the par- 
ties, as represented in the school boards, have 
been nearly equal, but little has been said 
about politics, and superintendents have had 
abundant support from men of both parties. 
It seems very improbable that by transferring 
the power to select a superintendent from 
the directors, who generally fairly represent 
the county, to Harrisburg, any good result 
can be secured that will compiensate for the 
suspicion that will be Awakened that the ap- 
pointment is controlled by political influ- 
ences. 

School directors are chosen at the spnng 
elections, when party lines are not so strictly 
drawn as at other times; and as a general 
thing both parties are represented in each 
board of directors. When we have "com- 
plete representation," by means of cumula- 
tive voting, there will be further improve- 
ment in this respect, which will assist in 
keeping partisan politics out of school af- 
fairs. 

We are in favor, therefore, of retaining 
the present mode of selecting the county 
superintendents. The people are accustomed 
to it, and, so far as we know, satisfied with 

it. 
"Show no cause of change, and reason leanethto 
continuance." 



PENNSYLVANIA ORPHAN SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 



THE late report of the Superintendent 
of Soldiers* Orphan Schools contains 
a full history of the origin and progress of 
our orphan school system. We print the 
whole of it below, feeling that we could fill 
our pages with no matter more acceptable 
to our readers. Pennsylvania is the only 
State in the Union that has systematically, 
and in a degree corresponding to the neces- 
sity, cared for the destitute children within 
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her borders, orphaned by the late civil war. 
She has done this on a magnificent scale, 
reaching her benevolent hands into every 
school district and neighborhood, and gathr 
ering thence the deserving objects of her 
^licitude, and feeding, clothing and in- 
structing them until able to take care of 
themselves. In this grand scheme of 
patriotic philanthropy, she has already ex- 
pended more than ^3,000,000, and stands 
ready to expend the required {2,000,000 
more necessary to complete the work. 
When done, she will have the thanks of the 
6,500 recipients of her bounty, (many of 
them saved by her hand from paths of evil,) 
and the admiration of the whole civilized 
world. 

HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM. 

The time has come when the leading facts 
connected with the origin and growth of 
our system of soldiers' orphan schools 
should be placed on record. The adoption 
of this system is destined to mark a proud 
event in the history of the Commonwealth ; 
and it is due to the men who conceived the 
idea of such a system, who were instrumen- 
tal in securing its adoption, who put it into 
operation and supervised its working, that 
the several parts they performed should at 
least be set down to their credit. This 
task I propose very briefly to perform. 

In the message of Governor Curtin, dated 
January 7, 1863, may be found the follow- 
ing paragraph: "In July last I received, at 
Pittsburgh, by telegraph, an offer from the 
Pennsylvania railroad company, of a dona- 
tion of {50,000 to assist in paying bounties 
to volunteers. I declined this offer, because 
I had no authority to accept it on behalf of 
the public, and was unwilling to undertake 
the disbursement of the fund in my private 
capacity. I have since received a letter on 
the subject from the company, suggesting 
other modes of disposing of the money , a copy 
of which is annexed to this message. * ' The 
most diligent search has been made among 
the records of the two Houses and in the 
archives of the State Department, for a copy 
of the letter above alluded to by the Gover- 
nor, ** suggesting," as is stated, *' other 
modes of disposing of the money,'* but with- 
out success. Neither does the company it- 
self seem to have preserved a copy of it. If 
among the modes of disposing of the {50, 
000 suggested was that of applying it to 
educate and maintain the destitute orphans 
of soldiers, as the language of the law first 
enacted concerning the matter would seem 



to imply, the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany must have the honor of not only giving 
the first money that was used in the estab- 
lishment of soldiers' orphan schools, but, 
also, of practically originating the idea 
which led to their establishment, thus refut- 
ing the doctrine that ** corporations have no 
souls." This matter, however, must, for 
the present, at least, remain in the dark. 

Some light may be thrown upon the 
origin of our soldiers' orphan schools by the 
fact that the Northern Home for Friendless 
Children, in the city of Philadelphia, and, 
perhaps, other similar institutions in the 
State, opened their doors at once, upon the 
breaking out of the war, to the children of 
the brave men who went forth in defense of 
their imperiled country, and took care of 
them at their own expense. At the North- 
ern Home between one and two hundred 
were kept in this way, and many of them, 
upon the death of their fathers, remained 
permanently in the institution, a charge 
upon the benevolence that supported it, un- 
til able to provide for themselves. When 
Dr. Burrowes was appointed Superintendent 
of Soldiers' Orphans, he found about one 
hundred of this class of orphans in the 
Northern Home. Gov. Curtin was fully 
advised of these circumstances, and it is 
quite likely they may have had something 
to do in shaping the plan he finally adopted 
of placing the orphan children in ** exist- 
ing" institutions, instead of establishing 
new ones for them. 

It is clear, however, that either self-origi- 
nated or suggested by some person or some 
circumstance, the i*iea that the State ought 
to maintain and educate the destitute chil- 
dren orphaned by the war, took definite 
shape in the mind of Gov. Curtain sometime 
between the date of his message of 1863, in 
which he recommends that the donation from 
the railroad company " be applied toward 
the erection of an asylum for our disabled 
soldiers," and the date of that of 1864, in 
which this idea is not only presented, but 
there is laid down the outlines of a plan for 
carrrying it into effect. Here are his words : 
'' I commend to the prompt attention of the 
Legislature the subject of the relief of poor 
orphans of our soldiers who have given, or 
shall give, their lives to the country during 
this crisis. In my opinion their mainte- 
nance and education should be provided for 
by the State. Failing other natural friends 
of ability to provide for them, they should 
be honorably received and fostered as chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. The fifty thou- 
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sand dollars heretofore given by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company, referred to in my 
last annual message, is still unappropriated, 
and I recommend that this sum, with such 
other means as the Legislature may think fit, 
be applied to this end, in such mannef as 
may be thought most expedient and effective. 
In anticipation of the adoption of a more 
perfect system, I recommend that provision 
be made for securing the admission of such 
children into existing educational establish- 
ments, to be there clothed, nurtured and in- 
structed at the public expense. I make this 
recommendation earnestly, feeling assured 
that in doing so, I represent the wishes of 
the patriotic, the benevolent and the good 
of the State." This extract contains the 
germ of our whole system of orphan schools, 
and to Andrew G. Curtin belongs the high 
honor of being its father. It is said that he 
had promised the fathers, when leaving their 
homes and the little ones to meet the enemy 
in the field, that he would look after their 
children should they never return. If so, 
he redeemed his promise. 

Soon after the publication of the message 
^ove alluded to, the undersigned, then 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, Lancaster county, was sent for 
by the Governor, and requested to prepare 
a bill to be laid before the Legislature, em- 
bodying the provisions necessary for carry- 
ing into effect the measure proposed in the 
message concerning the orphan children of 
soldiers. This request was cheerfully com- 
plied with, and the bill thus prepared was 
submitted to the Governor and a few friends, 
approved by them and duly read in place 
in the House of Representatives and reported 
favorably by the Committee on Education. 
An editorial in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for May, 1864, thus speaks of the 
pending bill : "A bill was also on file in the 
House, having been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education, providing for the main- 
tenance and education of the children of 
soldiers from this State, who have been 
killed or died in the service of the United 
States, during the existing war, and who 
have left their families in limited circum- 
stances. Of these the number is now not 
less than 5,000. The proposed law is a good 
one, and it is sincerely hoped will pass this 
session." 

This bill was not acted on for want of 
time, but a short act was passed, authorizing 
the Governor to accept the donation of the 
railroad company, and to use it, at his dis- 
cretion, for the purpose of educating and 



maintaining the destitute orphan children 

of soldiers and sailors. In order to carry 

this act into effect, the Governor, on the 

1 6th of June, 1864, duly commissioned 

Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, Superintendent 

of Soldiers.' Orphans. The following is the 

letter of the Governor accompanying the 

commission : 

Executive Chamber, > 
Harrisburg, Pa., yune 16, 1864. / 
Dear Sir : — The Legislature having conferred 
on me authority to expend the sum of ^50,000, 
given by the Pennsylvania railroad company, on the 
education and maintenance of orphans of deceased 
Pennsylvania soldiers and sailors, your known patriot- 
ism, integrity and ability have led me to select yon 
to superintend such expenditure. I send herewith t 
commission, appointing you to that office, and should 
be obliged by your preparing a plan for carrying into 
effect the intentions of the Legislature. 

Your compensation will be six dollars a day, and 
necessary traveling expenses. You will also be al- 
lowed a clerk at the rate of not more than ^100 a 
month. 

I am, sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. G. CURTIN. 
Hon. T. H. Burrowes. 

It will be noticed that the Governor asks 
Dr. Burrowes to prepare "a plan for carry- 
ing into effect the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture." The plan as accepted by the Gov- 
ernor is given in full in the appendix to 
this report, and is in substantial accordance, 
as can be seen by comparing the two, with 
the laws now in force. 

No copy of the original bill lost in the 
House of Representatives remains, but it was, 
while differing with it in form, the same in 
substance as Dr. Burrowes' plan. Indeed, the 
Governor requested Dr. Burrowes* to frame 
it after this model, and that he did so 
rests upon his own testimony found in an 
editorial in the School Journal for July, 
1864. The editor says: "It was stated 
last month that this whole project," the 
orphan school bill, **had failed to meet the 
favor of the Legislature. We are glad to 
be enabled, now, to say that we were then 
misinformed. It was only the bill to specify 
and mature the details of the plan, which, 
for want of time, was not then acted on; 
but the short act now published under the 
proper head, was passed in its stead, giving 
all necessary power to effect the object. 
The bill that was thus lost had been carefully 
prepared by Professor Wickersham, princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of the 
second district, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience in school organization will not be 
questioned ; and its main features have been 
adhered to in the plan now {idopted^ 
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Dr. Burrowes, soon after receiving his 
commission, opened an office in Lancaster, 
appointed Professor James Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh, clerk,and commenced organizing 
the system, a work for which his peculiar abili- 
ties so well fitted him. His first months were 
spent in preparing forms of various kinds, 
selecting citizens in the different counties 
well known for their patiotism and public 
spirit to act as superintending committees, 
seeking institutions of the desired kind 
willing to reteive soldiers* orphans, arid 
carrying on a large explanatory correspon- 
dence. In October, 1864, he writes: **A 
number of schools have already been select- 
ed in different parts of the State, sufficient, 
perhaps, to accommodate those who may 
apply during the present and coming 
month;" but it was not until some time 
after that date that satisfactory contracts 
were made with the«proprietors, and schools 
opened for the reception of pupils. In 
February, 1865, he published a list of six 
schools and five homes, with which such 
contracts had been made, and stated that to 
these there had been sent 276 orphans. 

The task of finding suitable institutions 
willing to receive soldiers* orphans, under 
all the circumstances attending the matter, 
was one of extreme difficulty ; and a man less 
hopeful than Dr. Burrowes, one with more 
calculation and less faith, would not have 
succeeded in accomplishing it. He had but 
"{50,000 at command, several of the normal 
schools declined his request to erect addi- 
tional buildings for the accommodation of 
such orphans as he might send to them, the 
prices asked for taking care of the orphans 
by a number of boarding schools to which 
he applied were higher than he could pay, 
and, worse than all, there was a general want 
of confidence in the permanency of the en- 
terprise. Still, full of faith and zeal, the 
superintendent labored on in his good work, 
and, at last, had the good fortune of seeing 
the obstacles that at first stood in the way 
of his plans in great measure overcome. The 
first report of the superintendent, dated 
December 31, 1864, gives a history of what 
had been done, and lays a broad basis for 
the superstructure, which none but a pro- 
phetic eye could have seen at that time would 
be erected upon it. 

The Legislature of 1865 passed an act, 
the second of the series of orphan school 
acts, approved March 23, "establishing the 
right principle that the destitute orphans of 
our brave soldiers are to be the children of 
the State," and appropriating ^75,000 to 



carry on the work for the year. Although 
this measure finally passed both Houses 
unanimously, it met in its progress some 
very strong opposition, and Dr. Burrowes says 
"it owes its origination entirely to the wise 
forethought and untiring exertions of Gov. 
Cur tin." In speaking of the members who 
favored it, he thanks many, but names but 
one, Hon. Wilmer Worthington, Senator 
from Chester. "He it was," so reads an 
editorial in the School Journal, "who 
took up the question on its merits, when it 
reached the Senate in a shape which, to say 
the least of it, nothing but entire misunder- 
standing of the object in view could have 
given it, and at once set himself to disabuse 
the Legislature, and disseminate truer and 
nobler views. To his intelligent course, 
clear explanations and persistent advocacy, 
it is that the final passage of the amended 
bill, now a law, is mainly due. To his 
efforts, therefore, next to Gov. Curtin, so 
many widows will owe relief from the bur- 
thens thus assumed by the State, and so many 
orphans the means of rendering themselves 
worthy, by proper training and education, 
of the noble names they bear. ' * 

The superintendent felt himself so much 
strengthened by the act thus secured, that 
he declares that the plan for the education 
of the orphan children, heretofore going so 
slowly into operation for want of certainty 
as to its continuance,' "shall now proceed 
with all dispatch consistent with the im- 
portance of the subject, and the many yet 
untried details of the enterprise." 

In order to show how the work of organ- 
ization proceeded, I copy the following 
statistics, which were compiled November 
30, 1865: 

Allowed applications received for admission 

to the schools 1,846 

Disallowed applications received 67 

Orders issued for admission to the schools... I1582 

Actual admissions to the schools reported i»263 

Orphans discharged on applications of rela- 
tives 16 

I give, also, the following list of the insti- 
tions receiving soldiers' orphans, November 
30, 1865, together with the dates at which 
they were opened, officially, for the purpose. 
This list is given in this way in order that 
the pioneers, in this noble work may have 
accorded to them full credit.* 

The superintendent in his second report, 
dated December i, 1865, gives the expenses 
for the year at J 103, 81 7.67. But that even 
he did not appreciate the magnitude of the 
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system he was building up, appears from the 
following paragraph : * ' Inquiry may be made 
as to the duration of the system. It is pro- 
bable that the maximum number of orphans 
to be maintained and educated will be 
reached in 1866, and that it will remain 
stationary during 1867 and 1868, as the 
number of discharges in each of these three 
years will probably be about equal to the 
number of the more juvenile class who will 
then attain the age of four and be admitted. 
In 1869 the number will begin to decrease 
and will rapidly fall off, by the arrival at the 
age of sixteen and by binding out, till 1884, 
when the schools will close for want of in- 
mates. It may be added that taking {300,- 
000 as the maximum cost, the average an- 
nual expense will be ^150,000.** 

In his annual message for 1866, the Gov- 
ernor thus aptly and eloquently refers to the 
orphan schools: "I have heretofore com- 
mended this charity to you, and I deem it 
unnecessary to add another word in asking 
a continuation of an appropriation which is 
to provide for and educate the best blood 
of the State, and support the living legacies 
which have been bequeathed us by the men 
who laid down their lives for the country. 
When we remember that every sort of public 
and private pledge that the eloquence of 
man could devise or utter, was given to our 
soldiers as they went forward, that if they 
fell, their orphans should become the chil- 
dren of the State, I cannot for an instant 



Institution. 



M'Alisterville 

Northern Home 

Children's Home 

Paradise 

Mount Joy 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny 

Home of the Friendless 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny 

Soldiers' Orphan Home. 

Orangeville 

Bridesburg Home 

Quakertown 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny 

Orphan Asylum 

North Sewickley 

Emmaus Orphan House... 

Loysville...i 

Children's Home 

Germantown Home 

St. John's Orphan Asylum 

Catholic Home 

St. Vincent's Home 

Orphan Asylum 

Church Home 

Harford 

Cassville 



County. 



Juniata 

Philadelphia 
Lancaster ... 
Lancaster ... 
Lancaster ... 

Allegheny... 

Allegheny... 
Columbia.... 
Philadelphia 
Bucks... 

Allegheny... 

Beaver 

Dauphin 

Perry 

York 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Lancaster ... 
Allegheny... 
Susquehanna 
Huntingdon. 



When 
opened. 

Nov. 3/64 
Nov. 25, '64 
Dec. 5, '64 
Dec. 6, '64 
Dec. 20, '64 

Jan. I, '65 

Jan. 1, '65 

Jan. 8, '65 

Jan. 9, '65 

Jan. 18, '65 

Jan. 25/65 
Aprl 27, '65 
May 6, '65 
May 8, '65 
May 18, '65 
May 31, '65 

July 15/65 
July 15/65 

Aug. 3/65 
Sept. 9, '65 
Sept. 25, '65 
Nov. 6, '65 
Nov. 6, '65 



suppose that you will hesitate to continue 
an appropriation which is to bless their little 
ones, providing comfortable homes, instead 
of leaving them in want and destitution, 
many of them to fall victims to vice and 
crime. ' ' 

The most important events in the third 
orphan school year were the visit to Harrisburg 
during the session of the Legislature of some 
three or four hundred orphans, their exer- 
cises in the House of Representatives, with 
the speeches of the Governor, the Superin- 
tendent and other distinguished gentlemen; .| 
the appropriation of $300,000 by the Legis- 
lature for the support of the schools for the 
year 1866; the presence of 1,157 orphans, 
on the 4th of July, at Philadelphia, to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies connected with 
the return of the battle flags of Pennsylvania 
regiments to the State authorities, an exhi- 
tion which attracted almost as much attention 
as the return of the flags themselves ; the open- 
ing of several new schools, one of them for 
the orphans of colored soldiers, and the 
gradual consolidation and improvement of 
the whole system. Good-will to the system 
was shown in a sub^antial manner by the 
several railroad companies in giving the 
orphans transportation on their excursions 
without charge, and by the citizens of Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia and other places in 
providing for them gratuitous entertainment 

It was during this year that Amos Row, 
Esq., was appointed examiner, and Colonel 
Wm. L. Bear inspector of soldiers' orphan 
schools, both gentlemen well qualified for 
the positions ; and with this increased force 
the visitation and inspection of schoob 
were more carefully attended to than had 
previously been practicable. 

The third annual report of the superin- 
tendent shows that there were on the rolls 
of the thirty-six schools and homes, on the 
first of December, 1866, 2,681 children, 
and that the system had cost for the year 
{309,149.26. The amount thought neces- 
sary for the coming year was {500,00a 
The condition of the schools was referred 
to as reasonably good and improving. 

The law of 1867, relating to orphan 
schools, was prepared mainly by Col. Gea 
F. McFarland, then a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools. This law did 
not materially change the system then in 
operation ; but it put in the shape of law 
much that had before simply existed as a loose 
plan, and added some valuable, practical 
features. The Legislature appropriated 
{350,000. Dr. Burrowes' term of oflSce 
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expiring. Gov. John W. Geary, who now 
occupied the gubernatorial chair, appointed 
Col. McFaxland his successor as Superinten- 
dent of Orphan Schools, and, his nomina- 
tion being confirmed by the Senate, he 
entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
the office on the first of May, 1867. 

The administration of Col. McFarland 
lasted from May i, 1867, to June i, 1871 — 
four years and one month. During this 
time he established several new schools and 
dispensed with some old ones, but, beyond 
this, he had little to do in the way of or- 
ganization. This difficult work had been 
performed by his predecessor, so that he 
was able to direct his whole attention at 
once to the discipline and management of 
the schools ; and it will be acknowledged by 
all who have had the opportunity of know- 
ing, that in his hands great improvement 
was made in these respects. From my own 
personal observation, I am free to say that 
he found some of the schools in very bad 
condition, and that he left them, not by any 
means perfect, but much improved. His 
administration, however, is so recent, the 
events that characterized it so fresh in the 
minds of all concerned, that it is deemed 
unnecessary to give, in this place, anything 
.fiirther of its history than to state that the 
number of children in school at the close 
of the respective years was, for 1867, 3,180; 
for 1868, 3,431; for 1869, 3,631; and, for 

Col. McFarland was efficiently assisted 
during the whole of his administration by 
Rev. C. Cornforth, and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, 
as inspectors of soldiers' orphan schools. 
And it is but just to say that Gov. Geary, 
by his advice to the officers of the Orphan 
School Department, his efforts to secure full 
appropriations for the system, and his fre- 
quent personal visitations and inspections of 
the schools and homes themselves, has proven 
himself a warm friend of the children the 
Commonwealth* has adopted as her own. 
The following extracts are taken from his 
annual messages: 

No calculation can furnish an estimate of the bene- 
fits and blessing that are constantly flowing from 
these institutions. Thousands of orphan children 
are enjoying their parental care, moral culture and 
educational training, who otherwise would have 
suffered poverty and want, and been left to grow up 
in idleness and neglect. Many a widow's heart has been 
gladdened by the protection, comfort and religious 
solicitude extended to her fatherless offspring, and 
thousands are the prayers devoutly uttered for those 
who have not been unmindful of them in the time of 
their affliction. In making the generous disposition it 
has done for these destitute and helpless orphans, the 



Legislature deserves and receives the heartiest thanks 
of every good citizen, all of whom will cordially ap- 
prove a continuance of that beneficence. In shield- 
ing, protecting and educating the children of our 
dead soldiers, the Legislature is nobly performing its 
duty. These children are not mere objects of charity 
or pensioners upon our bounty, but the wards of the 
Commonwealth, and have just claims, earned by the 
blood of their fathers, upon its support and guardian- 
ship, which can only be withheld at the sacrifice of 
philanthrophy, honor, patriotism. State pride, and 
every principle of humanity. — Message of 1868. 

The children who are the recipients of their bene- 
fits are the offspring of brave men, who voluntarily 
endangered their lives in the cause of their country 
in the most trying hour of its existence, and who, 
glowing with patriotic ardor, fought as bravely and 
heroically as the noblest men in the world's history. 
Thousands of them who left their homes in the 
bloom of health and with the brightest hopes of 
manhood, now sleep in death, leaving their widows 
and little ones to the care of the country in whose 
service they fell, and which promised them its pro- 
tection. Their children are the wards of the Com- 
monwealth, and too much praise cannot be awarded 
its people for the munificent &nd tender manner in 
which they have thus far, through their representa- 
tives, discharged the sacred and delicate trust. — Mes* 
sage of 1^6^. 

Most heartily have the people endorsed the past 
action of their representatives in relation to these 
schools, and there exists not a single doubt but that 
they will most cordially approve all necessary appro- 
priations for the continuance of the support, educa- 
tion and guardianship of these adopted children of 
the Commonwealth. To the honor, State pride, and 
humanity of the Legislature is confided the guarding 
and maintaining of these sacred interests, and in the 
faithful discharge of this noble duty you shall receive 
from me a special and zealous concurrence. — Mes- 
sage of 1870. 

Hereafter the defenders of our country will not 
falter when they reflect that, should they fall, they 
have in the Commonwealth a parental protector of 
their beloved ones, who, otherwise, would be left 
desolate and neglected. The State has abundant 
cause to rejoice in what it has done for its soldiers' 
orphans, and to be proud of these schools which now 
constitute the brightest jewels that adorn its crown 
of glory. — Message of iSji. 

The late Legislature passed an act impos- 
ing the duties of Superintendent of Soldiers* 
Orphans upon the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and since June 1, 1871, this 
noble benefaction has been administered by 
that officer, with what advantage to the sys- 
tem and with what satisfaction to those in- 
trusting him with this power and to the peo- 
ple generally remains to be seen. This only 
is promised, that no interest the State has in 
these orphan children of our dead heroes, 
no interest of these children themselves, 
shall suffer while in his hands for the want 
of an honest and faithful performance of 
duty ; and, he trusts, that the same generous 
support heretofore granted the system by the 
Legislature, and the same kind of sympathy 
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for it on the part of the people, will be con- 
tinued until the last destitute soldiers' or- 
phan child in the State has been fed, clothed, 
instructed and cared for until -he shall be 
able to supply his own wants and work his 
own way in the world. 



MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY PROF. JEAN LOUIS. 



MUSIC was introduced into the public 
schools of Philadelphia, May, 1869, 
as an experiment. At the meeting of the 
Board of Public Education, July 5, 1870, 
it was introduced as a regular branch of 
study, and by the revised *' course of instruc- 
tion,'* adopted March 31, 1871, it was re- 
solved that this new study should be partly 
taught, at present, by the regular teachers — 
that is, the theory by them, and Utit prac- 
tice by the music teachers in grammar 
schools, while theory and practice in sec- 
ondary and primary schools is assigned to 
the regular teacher altogether. A music 
teacher, in every school section, has to 
supervise this study, while the superintend- 
ent of music oversees the music teacher. 
This branch of study has been a perfect 
success in Philadelphia, and the regular 
teachers have been found quite able to carry 
out the part assigned to them. 

It is quite as successful here as it has 
proved in Boston, Worcester, Salem, New 
Bedford, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, San Francisco, and other cities 
of the Union, where similar systems have 
been introduced, and, surely, other great 
cities will follow the example. 

The president's report, in Philadelphia, 
for 1 87 1, says of this study: 

" The position of music, as 6ne of the branches of 
study in our public schools, is no longer an uncertain 
one. Those who were the original advocates for its 
introduction into our course of instruction, and who 
have ever been found battling in its behalf, now have 
the satisfaction of seeing their efforts crowned with 
success. By. the revised graded course lately adopted 
by the Board, the study of vocal music is made to 
commence in the primary and to continue through 
all the higher grades of schools. 

" While recognizing the fact that we and our pre- 
decessors in office were most unaccountably slow to 
perceive the benefits which are to be derived from 
the addition of vocal music to the list of studies — 
and that, until within the last two years, we had not 
taken even the first step in that direction, wherein 
not only many of the most enlightened and progres- 
sive nations of Europe, but also a very large number 
of our sister cities, have for a long time been making 
rapid strides — we can congratulate ourselves that the 



formidable opposition which we were constantly coid' 
pelled to encounter from those who regarded the in. 
troduction of vocal music as an unwarrantable inoo* 
vation, involving a wastefal expenditure of the poti&c 
moneys for instruction in a mere accomflishmentt bt 
been at length almost entirely overcome. 

" In an address recently delivered before the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, by Eben Tourjee, Mas. 
Doc, entitled * A Plea for Vocal Music id Public 
Schools,' the arguments which the author adduces iu 
favor of the entry of music into a common school 
education are thus recapitulated and summed up: 

1. It is an aid to other studies. 

2. It assists the teacher in maintaining the disci* 
pline of the school. 

3. It cultivates the aesthetic nature of the child. 

4. It is valuable as a means of mental discipline. 

5. It lays a favorable foundation for the more ad* 
vanced culture of later life. 

6. It is a positive economy. 

7. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

8. It prepares for participation in the diurch ser- 
vice. 

" The zeal and energy of Professor Louis, the in- 
defatigable superintendent of this department, and 
his faithful assistants, have been productive of the 
most gratifying progress on the part of the pupils, 
and results which are far in excess of the expectations 
entertained by even the most sanguine, and more 
than commensurate with the slender means at com- 
mand, have been accomplished. 

" We hazard little in saying that vocal music as a 
study in our public schools, is daily growing in the 
favor of the masses of our citizens. It would be 
strange, indeed, if the fact were otherwise, when we 
consider the refining and elevating influence of music, 
its great value as an aid to the preser\'ation of order 
and discipline in the school-room, and the addition 
which it brings to the delights of the home circle.** 

And since the writing of this rei>ort, 
music as a study has proved still more suc- 
cessful. 

At a public exhibition of the Philadelphia 
system of vocal music, Nov. 1 7th, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, by the pupils of all grades of the 
Fifteenth Section it was shown, that the 
children of six years of age are able to com- 
prehend the theory intelligibly. We give 
the opinion of the Evening Bulletin, Nov. 

1 8th, which says editorially: 

At Horticultural Hall, last evening, the pupils of 
the Fifteenth Section, gave a concert for the purpose 
of offering the public the first fruits of the introduc- 
tion of the study of music in the common schools. 
After hearing the singing of the children, and ob- 
serving their progress in the rudiments of the science 
of music, it is impossible not to acknowledge that 
Prof. Jean Louis has achieved very creditable resi4lts 
with his system of instruction. The very little 
dren in the lower classes of the primary school seem< 
to comprehend perfectly in their small way, the easj 
lessons from the Primary Manual. The higher pupils 
in the same class displayed an intelligeiit comprehen- 
sion of the Manual, which could not have been gained 
by note study, or simple cramming for this special oc- 
casion. In the secondary schools, the girls recited 
the first fourteen lessons, and went through the ex> 
ercises with the prompt correctness which distin- 
guishes only intimate familiarity with the subject. 
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The pupils of the grammar school were examined in 
the rudiments of music, and exercises given on the 
blackboard were performed correctly. 

This proved that the young ladies have not only 
learned to read simple music at sight, with very en- 
couraging facility, but that they thoroughly under- 
stand the elementary principles of the science, and 
can give reasons for the peculiar methods of proced* 
ore in the construction of music with an intelligence 
which would surprise girls whose musical studies are 
confined to fingering the piano-forte. 

This performance has been an evidence of what 
has been accomplished by the use of a good system of 
musical instruction in our public schools in a single 
year ; it was remarkable and intensely interesting to 
those who can perceive the noble and enduring con- 
sequence which must ensue from the education of 80,- 
000 children of all classes in the most refining and 
elevating of sciences. 

The PresSy Age, Inquirer^ Evening Tele- 
graph, and other city papers, also spoke of 
the exhibition in the highest terms. 

It has been objected that music interferes 
with other studies and prevents due attention 
to them. This is not soj; for it is the con- 
current testimony of teachers, in whose 
schools it has been faithfully and earnestly 
taught, that it is a positive advantage in 
promoting harmonious operations of the 
mind, and in invigorating and exciting all 
the faculties. This is especially true with 
respect to the matter of reading and speaking. 

We propose to continue this subject, 
taking up the following points in the order 
here given : 

1. Why music should be taught in all the 
public schools. 

2. How it should be taught. 

3. How it can be accomplished in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 



SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 



BY JOHN G. MOORE. 



The Spectroscope. 

ABOUT two centuries ago, the celebrated 
Newton, by holding a triangular piece 
of glass called a prism, in the sunlight, dis- 
covered the solar spectrum. For about a 
' century and a quarter, this was admired 
alone for the beauty of its gorgeous colors. 
In 1802 Dr. Wollaston discovered dark lines 
across this spectrum, which seemed, at first 
view, to mar its beauty. In 181 4 Fraun- 
hofer, a German optician, mapped with 
great care, ^v^ hundred and seventy-six of 
these lines, from which circumstance they 
have ever since been called Fraunhofer's 
lines. He observed also that the relative 



distances between these lines remained con- 
stant in every kind of sunlight, direct, dif- 
fused and reflected, etc. ; and he designated 
the most prominent ones by the letters A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G and H. From that time» 
for nearly half a century, every thoughtful ob- 
server, doubtless, asked himself the question 
why should the beautiful solar spectrum be 
crossed by dark lines. We shall attempt in 
this and the next articles, after a brief de- 
scription of the spectroscope, the apparatus 
used, to show how it has been instrumental 
in aiding modern thought to solve this prob- 
lem. 

The spectroscope is ah instrument de- 
signed to aid in the examination of differ- 
ent spectra. The first piece of apparatus 
bearing this name was constructed in 1859, 
for Professors Kirchoff and Bunsen, who en- 
gaged systematically to investigate spectra 
with a zeal and earnestness that insured suc- 
cess. These philosophers have developed 
spectrum analysis with due scientific accu- 
racy, and have established it on its present 
firm foundation. 

The spectroscope consists essentially of 
the following parts : First, one or more 
prisms of glass or bisulphide of carbon, to 
separate the rays of light according to their 
different refrangibilities; second, a narrow 
adjustable slit mounted in a tube, through 
which the light from a luminous or an illu- 
minated body passes to fall upon the prism ; 
third, a telescope to view the spectra; 
fourth, a secondary prism, movable on a 
hinge, to be placed at pleasure in front of 
the slit, to enable the observer to view 
simultaneously two spectra. These parts 
are mounted on a stand, whose top is a 
circle with a graduated circumference. 
The prisms and the tube with the slit are 
attached permanently. The telescope has a 
movement on an axis in the center of the 
top, so that it can be easily adjusted to 
receive the refracted rays of light. 

The flame of a candle, oil, or gas, may 
now be placed a short distance in front of 
the vertical slit and viewed. Their spectra 
are continuous; that is, the colors are ar- 
ranged regularly — red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet, proceeding from 
the least to the most refrangible ray. Any 
white hot solid or liquid body, as platinum 
wire, lime, carbon, etc., may be substituted 
for the flame above, and examination shows 
that each gives a continuous spectrum. It 
is necessary to have the substance white-hot 
to obtain a full spectrum, as it is a well- 
known fact that solid and liquid bodies 
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become, by the application of increased 
heat, first red-hot, then orange-hot, passing 
through the colors in the order of their 
refrangibility, and attaining white heat at 
twenty-one hundred and thirty degrees tem- 
perature, Far. The law has therefore been 
established that the spectra of white-hot solid 
and liquid bodies are continuous, and that 
they differ from the solar spectrum only in 
the absence of dark lines. 

Vapors and gases are also rendered incan- 
descent by heat ; but differ from solid and 
liquid bodies by emitting only colored lights, 
each substance giving a definite and charac- 
teristic color; as, the vapor of strontium 
gives a red ; of barium, a green ; of potas- 
sium, a pale violet ; of hydrogen, a crimson, 
etc. These colors are only intensified by 
increased heat. Many of the salts of the 
metals give the same reactions ; and usually 
additional heat gives the color more brillian- 
cy, but sometimes decomposes the salt and 
gives the color of the vapor of the other in- 
gredient. For spectroscopic observation 
the flame of a Bunsen's burner is sufficient 
to vaporize several of the metals and many 
of their salts. These substances are conve- 
niently held in the flame by pieces of plati- 
num wire. For more refractory substances, 
the powerful heat of the electric discharge 
is employed. The spectra of these lumin- 
ous vapors and gases are discontinuous or in- 
terrupted, that is, they are made up of one 
or more bright bands : as, the spectrum of 
lithium has a red band and yellow one ; that 
of hydrogen has three bands, red, bluish 
green, and violet \ and that of sodium, two 
yellow bands so near together that they are 
usually considered one. The color, posi- 
tion and number of these bands for each 
substance, are identical and absolute. The 
accuracy of these phenomena has furnished 
the chemist with the most certain, and at 
the same time the most delicate tests for 
chemical substances. One experiment will 
serve to illustrate its delicacy : Let the hand 
be made as clean as possible, touch it with 
a platinum wire, and a sufficient quantity of 
common salt will adhere to the wire to give 
distinctly the sodium bands. 



Depend upon yourself. This is written for you, 
young man. Don't depend upon father's money or 
position, but make both for yourself. Dr. Franklin 
said a good kick out of doors is better than all the 
rich uncles in the world. A young man left to his 
own exertions, driven out to stem the tide of fortune, 
will rise to an eminence to which affluence and 
luxury cannot elevate him. 



THE STONE-CUTTER. 



A FABLE. 

ONCE upon a time there was in Japan a 
poor stone-cutter, a simple workman 
in the quarries. His life was rude, he worked 
much, gained little, and was not at all con- 
tented with his fate. 

"O, if I could only be rich enough to 
rest, to sleep on thick matting, wrapped in 
a kirimon of soft silk!" Such was the sigh 
he breathed to heaven. An angel inter- 
cepted it. 

"It shall be according to thy desire," 
said the angel to him. And he at once be- 
came rich, and he rested, and he slept on 
thick matting and wrapped himself in a kiri- 
mon of soft silk. 

It happened that the Emperor passed by. 
He was preceded by heralds on foot and 
horseback, followed by a brilliant escort of 
cavaliers, and surrounded by persons who 
held over his head an immense parasol, re- 
splendent with gold. 

"What good does it do me to be rich?*' 
murmured the man, "as long as I have not 
the right to go out with an escort, and my 
head protected by a golden parasol ? Whj 
am I not the Emperor?" 

"Thou shalt be," said the angel. 

And, indeed, he became the Emperor. 
He had an escort of cavaliers before and 
behind him, and people who held above his 
head an immense parasol, resplendent with 
gold. 

However, the sun, with his ardent beams, 
dried up the country, and the dusty road, 
quivering with his brightness, fatigued the 
eyes. 

"It is a great advantage to be Emperor," 
cried the man, "when the heat of the day 
exhausts you, and the sun never ceases to 
make you feel his power ! But if one could 
be the sun!" 

"Behold ! Are you satisfied?" the angel 
asked. For he had become the sun, and 
he darted his beams up and down, right and 
left, and all around him. And he scorched 
the herbage of the earth, and the faces of 
the princes upon the earth. 

But now a cloud thrust itself between the 
earth and him ; it held back the rays of the 
sun, and prevented them from falling upon 
the earth's surface. 

"There is strength," cried the sun, "a 
cloud capable of resisting my power. It 
would be better if I were a cloud." 

"Very well," said the angel. 

And the transformation was at once ac- 
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complished. The new cloud placed itself 
haughtily between the sun and the earth, 
and so thoroughly intercepted the rays of 
the sun that it soon saw the earth covered 
with its shadow. Then it caused big drops 
of rain, and pouring showers, and water- 
spouts, to fall on the lands, so that the tor- 
rents burst their bounds, and the rivers 
spread over and devastated the fields. 

Nothing resisted the force of the inunda- 
tion ; only a rock defied it, perfectly mo- 
tionless. In vain the bellowing waters beat 
it in their fury, the rock yielded not, but 
the foaming waves died at its foot. 

** A rock, then, is my superior," said the 
cloud ; "I would rather be in its place.'* 

"You shall be," said the angel. 

And he was transformed into a steep, un- 
shaken rock, insensible to the rays of the 



sun, indifferent to the torrents of rain and 
the shock of the tumultuous waves. 

Nevertheless, he distinguished at his feet a 
man of poor appearance, badly clothed, 
but armed with a chisel and a hammer ; and 
the man, with the help of these instruments, 
struck off pieces of the rock, which he 
dressed into stones proper for cutting. 

"What is that?" cried the rock. "Has a 
man the power of rending pieces of stone 
from my breast? Shall I be weaker than 
he ? Then it is absolutely necessary that I 
should be that man." 

"Have your will," said the angel j and 
he became again what he' had been — a poor 
stone-cutter, a simple workman in the quar- 
ries. His life was rude, he worked much 
and gained little, but he was contented with 
his lot. 
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LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 187a. 



J. P. WICKERSHAM. 



J. P. M'CASKEY. 



THE improved appearance of the Jour- 
nal has been very much commended. 
Words of cheer reach us also from all direc- 
tions in reference to the valuable character 
of the matter with which we now fill it. 
Teachers are beginning to appreciate the 
power it can exert in their interest. But 
we must have more than kind words and 
good wishes. These are excellent in their 
way, but, unfortunately, they will not pay 
bills for paper and printing. Will not each 
teacher who receives this number, secure us 
at least one new subscriber? It would be 
no very difficult task to raise a club of five 
in almost any school district in the State 3 
but if each teacher who now takes the Jour- 
nal will send us one new name, we will 
be satisfied. Please send them in. 



M. Ernest Renan, a noted French phil- 
osopher, has lately written a work on the 
intellectual and moral condition of France, 
in which, it is said, his chief demand is for 
the establishmeiiit of a solid system of ele- 



mentary instruction throughout the nation, 
by which the people of France may be made 
"serious, attentive, submissive to authority, 
friends to rule and discipline, humble, and 
careful to avoid presumption." 

Senate, Washington, Dec, 19. — Mr. 
Stewajt introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing a sixteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for the establishment in 
in each State and Territory of free schools, 
prohibiting the United States, or any State 
or territory, from giving aid to sectarian 
schools, and giving Congress the right to 
enforce it by appropriate legislation. Re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee. 

The North American^ of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of the proposition to reduce our 
State taxes, gives utterance to the following 
broad, and statesmanlike views : 

" It is important to bear in mind that there are 
many thingS of great moment the State might do 
with this revenue, instead of reducing the debt. It 
might give a great deal more to education than it 
does ; for in that respect invidious comparisons have 
been published between Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, the latter State giving relatively far more than 
Pennsylvania. Massachusetts gives money profusely 
to encourage public libraries, sicentific museums, 
colleges, and other educational institutions, while 
Pennsylvania gives little or nothing. As we pay off, 
on an average, about two millions of our' debt annu- 
ally, perhaps, if any chani;e be advisable, we had 
better give one million more to common schools. 
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and reduce the debt a million. We are quite certain I 
that the railroad managers of the State would be 
glad to go on paying the same taxes as at present, if 
the State would only do something like this to en- 
courage education and development along their 
routes, since it would be sure to increase their busi- 
ness. The whole subject is very important, and will 
bear a broad and liberal treatment, without regard to 
I'^cal or partisan considerations." 



"The new system of .education in Eng- 
land,'* says The Nation, "with all its 
valuable features, is by no means working 
smoothly. The power which it gave locali- 
ties to establish denominational schools, 
under rigid restrictions as to religious in- 
struction, has been taken advantage of by 
the Established Church, owing to' its enor- 
mous wealth, to set up a great number, so 
great, indeed, that through a great portion 
of the country the new schools are virtually 
in the hands of the clergy. This has infu- 
riated the Dissenters, who are everywhere up 
in arms against it, and have been holding a 
great conference at Manchester with the 
view of forcing the government into some 
sort of compromise; and their hostility 
is so great that it is believed a general elec- 
tion would now be a dangerous experiment 
for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lowe has made a 
pacificatory speech, in which he says he 
sympathizes with the Dissenters, but that 
the Government did all it was possible for 
them to do without running the risk of 
leaving another whole generation unedu- 
cated." 



teachers. Be assured that t^ere is no better inycst- 
ment that a man can make of his money than in the 
cause of the education of his children. 

"In another way the clubs caii be of great use, and 
that is in the establishment of Ivceums, with library 
attached, which shall hold weekly meetings for eight 
or nine months in the year, and where all the sub- 
jects, political, literary and miscellaneous, which in- 
terest people, generally may be lectured on and de- 
bated, for the entertainment and instruction of all. 
These will be of great interest to the youth of both 
sexes, and will tend to the development of the latent 
talent that ex&ts in every community. 

** With these salutary agencies in operation is any 
neighborhood, it cannot fail to become enlightened, 
and exert an important influence, and I cannot con- 
ceive of a more desirable place of residence for a 
gentleman of agricultural tastes than a vicinity where 
all these good influences may be found existing." 



Hon. Washington Townsend, M. C, 
in a recent letter to the Farmers' Club, of 
West Brandywine township, Chester county, 
makes the following practical and appro- 
priate suggestions. We print them in order 
that other clubs may profit by them : 

" The P armers' Clubs can be made useful in more 
ways than one ; for while you associate together, to 
promote the improved cultivation of the soil which 
you will hand down to your children, by the same 
means of co-operation you can promote an improved 
cultivation of their minds, and enable them to en- 
joy, in a greater degree, the goodly inheritance 
which, in the course of nature, you must leave behind 
you. 

*' I have frequently thought that the fanning com- 
muuiiy did noi pay sufficient attention to their com- 
mon schools. There is no good reason why there 
should not be at least one superior graded common 
school in each township, where the children would 
be enabled to receive a first-class common school 
education, sufficient for all the duties of a good aver- 
age position in society. This can be readily effected 
ii the Farmers' Clubs will take the matter in hand, 
and while they seek to make good farms, they can 
endeavor to maintain good schools by the election of 
cureful directors and the employment of competent 



A LETTER, written by Lord Macanlay to 
the Hon. Henry S. Randall, of New York, 
has just been published. The occasion of 
its writing was the gift to Macaulay, by 
Randall, of his "Life of Jefferson." The 
writer starts out by plainly stating that he 
is not an admirer of Jefferson, and this be- 
cause he has no sympathy with republican- 
ism. **I have long been convinced," says 
Macaulay, ''that institutions purely demo- 
cratic must, sooner -or later, destroy liberty, 
or civilization, or both," Looking still 
further, the eminent historian indulges in 

the following prophecy: 

** Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. As 
I said before, when a society has entered on this 
downward progress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong hand, or 
your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians, in the twentieth century, as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and Vandals, who ravaged the 
Roman Empire, came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your country, by your own institutions." 

This prophecy will prove a true one, 
unless the evil it forebodes shall be guarde 1 
against. If we allow large masses of o ir 
people to grow up "barbarians," our ins:.- 
tutions will doubtless become a prey t3 
them. But this we do not mean to d ). 
We will make education universal, and th as 
save republicanism. 

Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, President of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, recently 
delivered a lecture on '* Beauty" before the 
Lehigh County Teachers' Institute. We 
find the following synopsis of it in the Le- 
high Register of Dec. 27th: 

*' The great design of our existence in this worl I 
is to discover the truth ; that our minds, as well a : 
the universe in which we live, are severally adapted 
to this end. Truth is supplied in different ways. 
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lliose who think the most profoundly acquire the 
most of it. The most valuable truths are revealed 
only to the deepest thinkers. Coming to sesthetical 
culture, he sp>oke about the manifold beautiful things, 
the h^indiwork of art, that attract our attention and 
that delight and elevate us; awaken our imagi- 
nation ; appeal to the mind, the eye and the ear. 
Thus we and here not only the feeling of beauty, 
Imt also proof of its existence. Having enumerated 
some of the most exquisite, some of the most sub- 
lime beauties of nature, he said they awaken in us 
a feeling of admiration which is eminently bene- 
ficiaL Next it is easy to pass from the planes of 
lieauty he had spoken about to that higher plane in- 
separable from the existence of mankind. Having 
called attention to ancient and modern ideals, he 
passed to the consideration of a still higher stage 
of beauty, the beauty of intellectual and moral 
qualities. Quotations from Milton and Byron fol- 
lowed, which were rendered by the distinguished 
professor with highly appreciative precision. Beauty, 
he believed, is an original gift of God. Like Kep- 
ler, and his study of the stellar universe, the more 
persistently we search for truth the more we come to 
know of and appreciate and to be affected by beauty ; 
the nearer we approach to an appreciation of the 
spiritual universe. The science of aesthetics, there- 
fore, is of immense practical utility for fully de- 
veloping not alone the intellectual, but also the moral 
forces of mankind. Beauty is spiritual in the 
forms of matter ; it is not God, but it is a mani- 
festation of what God has done in a physical form. 
. The opinion of the most profound thinkers is that 
all forms in the natural world exist eternally as 
ideals in the divine mind incidental to their realiza- 
tion in this world. They are not God : they only 
reveil God unto us. Each .new object of beauty 
we discover is to teach us more and more truth. 
We realize, at last, with Plato, that the beautiful 
of God consists in many respects of different ideas, 
but that they are not so widely apart when rightly 
considered. The center is only in the Supreme 
God. Beauty comes to draw us nearer and nearer to 
the divine center, and finsdly fit us for heaven.'* 



NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 



OUR own views in opposition to the 
establishment of a National System 
of education have been so fully expressed 
in the Journal that there is no danger of 
our being misunderstood by publishing the 
following article from the Irish Republic of 
Dec. 30th. All the writer asserts in regard 
to the djinger of ignorance to our free insti- 
tutions and the great importance of the 
educational question, is true and well put. 
Besides, the article has the Irish character- 
istics of spirit and dash that will attract 
attention to it: 

Senator Stewart has brought in a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment in the shape of a bill to create a national free 
school system in every State and Territory of the 
Union. There never was a more important measure 
before Congress than t-his. It is the very foundation 
of a republic. To ignorance monarchy is necessary, 
but ignorance killst republicanism. 



It is almost incomprehensible to find some of the 
monarchies of Europe in advance of our legislators 
in the matter of education. The first thing that 
should have occupied the attention of the founders 
of this republic, was a sjrstem 0/ forced education. 
We say forced, understandingly ; for, as a rabid dog 
hates water, so do the ignorant and degraded hate 
intelligence. The majority in this republic — the 
good, the wise, the pure — ^are in favor of a school 
system that will overtop all the school systems of the 
world. This majority of law-biding, liberty-loving 
men and women, have the undoubted right to force 
the children of the ignorant and debased to receive 
intelligence, and so escape their parents* fate. Any 
squeamishness about interfering with the rights oSf 
individuals is mere childishness. There is a high 
principle and a grand sentiment in this republic, 
which are a sufficient guarantee that all decent men's 
rights will always be respected. But, carrying this 
individual right into extremes, would prevent a po- 
liceman from arresting a thief. 

Unless there is a national school system inaugurm- . 
ted — something that will pluck the children of the 
country from the ways of ignorance, and fill their 
souls with a national spirit — ^the American Republic 
may go on in a ding-dong way for years, but will 
eventually die of ignorance. 

Now is the time to begin this reformation. At % 
time when sects are beginning to agitate the neces- 
sity — their sectional necessity^-of tearing up the lit- 
tle free-school system we have, it would be glorious 
response to the popular wish to answer the secta- 
ries by giving them a forced national principle. 

Talk of protecting the purity of the ballot ; talk 
of giving a high tone to politics ; talk of creating a 
spirit of grand nationality, while the men who a'e 
guarding the ballot and running our politics are 
scarcely able to write their names, and have as much 
soul for republicanism as the serfs of Russia. These 
men are too old in their sins to reform. The budi 
opened in ignorance, have blossomed in ignorance, 
and are now decomposing in rankness. The school- 
masters in the public schools are the men who have 
the protection of the ballot in their hands. Only 
give us a glorious national school system that will 
embrace every boy and girl in the land — the children 
of the nation — and we will pledge our lives that the 
next generation will require neither policemen nor 
lawyers to protect the ballot-box. 

We trust, then, that during this session of Con- 
gress this question will be thoroughly discussed. No 
grander subject can fill up the days of its session. 
Let the' President be empowered to appoint a com- 
mission composed of the greatest scholars of the 
land, advanced Republican men ; let this commis- 
sion invite reports from all parts on the best system 
of national education. Out of this will spring a sys- 
tem which will be the crowning glory of Grant's 
administration, and the certainty that this republic 
will live forever. 



TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. 



Books relating to education and the pro- 
fession of teaching, have so multiplied of 
late years, that it is no difficult matter to 
collect several hundred volumes treating of 
these subjects. Besides, there are many 
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works of a literary and scientific character, 
with which there are special reasons why 
teachers should become acquainted. 

But, in most cases, it is impossible for 
teachers to own the volumes they need, and 
almost equally so to establish teachers* 
libraries in school districts. The teachers 
of York county, seem to have overcome the 
difficulty. Several years ago they established, 
ia connection with their annual institute, a 
County Teachers' Library. We are not 
advised as to the number of volumes it con- 
tains, but have reason to think that the 
teachers consider it a very valuable means 
of improvement. We believe it is sup- 
ported with the funds and managed under the 
authority of the institute. 



T 



OPICS OF THE 
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ONTH. 



Hon. L. W. Perce, chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of 
the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, is writing to the several State 
Superintendents for copies of their reports 
and for suggestions "as to what the Forty- 
second Congress can do, practically, to ad- 
vance and enlarge the present average stan- 
dard of Common School Education, and se- 
cure its advantages to all the children of all 
the States and Territories.'* This is cer- 
tainly a mark of progress. 



STATE ASSOCIATION. 



.PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING. 

THE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers* Association, Rev. A. R. 
Home, of Williamsport, chairman, met at 
the rooms of the School Department, at 
Harrisburg, Dec. 28th. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Teachers* Institute of Phila- 
delphia, James F. C. Sickel, Esq., chair- 
man, attended the meeting by invitation. 
In the absence of the State Superintendent 
on official business. Deputy Superintendent 
Houck, President of the State Association 
for the current year, received the commit- 
tees, and, by request, took part in their 
deliberations. 

The proceedings of the committees not 
having reached us in an official form, we 
extract the following statement of what was 
done, from a Harrisburg letter to the Phila- 
delphia Post : 

" It was decided to commence the annual meeting 
©n Tuesday, August 20, continuing on the 21st and 



22d, and ending on Friday, 23d, by a grand ex- 
cursion to the seashore. A meeting in the park 
is also projected. The time was fixed at a date 
later than usual, for the accommodation of city 
teachers, who will be gathering again in the city to- 
ward the close of the vacation, yet allowing a week 
after the meeting for those from the interior, who 
can stay, to see more of the great city than they pos- 
sibly could in one week. No doubt they will be 
astonished to find that so large a proportion of Phila- 
delphians have seen but little of the very numerous 
objects of interest, from sesthetic, historical and in- 
dustrial points of view, and the public, and other in- 
stitutions, that Philadelphia contains. It is to be 
hoped that the city teachers, and others interested, 
may, by August next, qualify themselves to act as 
guides and cicerones. 

" The State Superintendent's proposed * new de- 
parture' was considered, and probably the Executive 
Committee may adopt the suggestions, and to some 
extent incorporate in their programme the feature of 
departments, appropriating time for the considera- 
tion of the special interests of universities and colle- 
ges, and the subject of a State university, of city, 
county and sectional superintendency of common, 
graded and high schools, and other suitable subjects 
and departments. 

"It was decided to include in the programme mat- 
ters in which Philadelphia stands in an anomalous 
position with reference to other American cities, and 
therefore especially interesting to Philadelphia coun- 
cils, school officers and teachers, and to Philadel- 
phians at large; among them city and sectional su- 
perintendency, co-education of sexes, se|iaration of 
school fund in the treasury, and consolidation of 
schools in one building. On the last point, Phila- 
delphia, with three principals of the same grade in 
one building, is perhaps only outdone by Harris- 
burg, which has, in each of at least two different 
buildings, five principals and only one assistant 
teacher. 

"The committee from the Teachers' Institute, above 
named, was appointed by the Executive Committee 
to be a General Local Committee, * to make the neces- 
sary local arrangements for the meeting of the asso- 
ciation,' per the by-laws." 

The Local Committee is to be aided by 
nine special committees, the names and 

chairmen of which are as follows : 

1. Finance — D. Wesley Bartine, A. M., Central 
High School, chairman. 

2. Place of Meeting — Peter A. B. Weidncr, Esq., 
City Treasurer, chairman. 

3. Invitation — Edward Shippen, Esq., Ex-Prcsi- 
dent of the Board of Education; chairman. 

4. Hotels — A. McFarlane, A. M., Principal Mon« 
roe Grammar School, chairman. ' 

5. Private Boarding Houses — Mrs. Mary A. Mc- 
Manus, Principal Mount Vernon Grammar School, 
chairman. 

6. Reception of Members and Visitors — ^J. Mor- 
ton Thomas, A. M., Principal Pcnn Grammar School, 
chairman. 

7. Musical Entertainment — Prof. George Stuart, 
A. M., Central High School, chairman. 

8. Reporting Proceedings — Dr. Franklin Taylor, 
/•^wj office, chairman. 

9. Excursions — George F. Gordon, Esq., chairman. 

These proceedings evidently point to a 
grand meeting at Philadelphia. 
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A PARDON REFUSED. 



GOVERNOR GEARY has refused to re- 
mit the fines, imposed by the Court 
upon John A.'McGraw and George McGraw 
who recently plead guilty to assault and 
battery upon John M. Conroy, Principal of 
the Fifth Ward public schools of the city of 
Allegheny. In so doing, he has adminis- 
tered a rebuke to ruffianism and proven him- 
self the friend of sound school discipline. 

The case was this : Mr. Conroy had occa- 
sion for some bad conduct to suspend from 
school George McGraw, a boy eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. The boy had been 
previously suspended twice, but on promise 
of good conduct was allowed to return to 
school, but this time Mr. Conroy refused to 
take him back. His mother became very 
angry at this refusal and threatened that she 
would have the boy re-instated in spite of the 
teacher. Her visit to the school was in the 
forenoon. At noon, the same day, after Mr. 
Conroy returned to his own house for din- 
ner, the boy who had been suspended and 
an older brother, went to the house, rang 
the bell, and upon Mr. Conroy' s coming to 
the door, the older McGraw struck him in 
the face with iron knuckles, breaking one of 
the bones. The two then dragged him out 
of the house and kicked and abused him so 
that he was unable to go to his school for two 
weeks. For these acts, on a charge for as- 
sault and battery, the older brother was sen- 
tenced to pay costs and a fine of JI200; and 
the younger brother to pay costs and a fine 
of f 250. 

A strong effort was made to induce the 
Governor to remit these fines; but he not 
only refused to do it, but said '*if he had 
been the judge he would have made them 
much heavier." Perhaps the Governor re- 
members that he, too, was once a school- 
master. 



CHESTER SPRINGS SOLDIERS' OR- 
PHANS. 



A VISIT TO READING, BETHLEHEM, ALLEN- 
TOWN AND POT1»VILLE. 

THE Times and Dispute hy of Reading, 
gives the following account of a re 
cent visit to that city of the soldiers* 
orphans connected with the Chester Springs 

school : 

"One hundred and fifteen pupils of the Chester 
Springs Soldiers' Orphan School arrived in this city 
in the 10:20 train yesterday morning, and were met 
At the lower depot by the members of McLean Post, 



No. 16, G. A. R., and escorted to the Grand Army 
Hall, Fourth and Penn streets, where they were 
briefly but cordially welcomed by Col. Geo. W. 
Durell, Commander of the Post. Prof. W. E. Ca- 
veney, principal of the school, replied on behalf of 
the pupils, thanking the members of the Post for the 
hearty reception they had met with. The pupiU 
were then taken in charge by the ladies and gentle- 
men who had so kindly volunteered to make them 
their guests during their stay in Reading. 

"Fifty-four of the pupils are girls and sixty-one 
boys. Their ages range from 8 to 15 years. The 
girls are clothed in dark wine-colored dresses, and 
Nvear water-proof cloaks and Red Riding Hood caps. 
The boys wear dark blue cloth pants and jackets, cir- 
culars of the same material and color, and blue 
fatigue caps. They are bright, healthy-looking boya 
and girls, make an exceedingly neat appearance, and 
attracted universal attention on their march to the 
hall. The band consists of twelve members, pupils 
of the school, and is led by Master Jeremiah March. 
They play very well and their music was much ad- 
mired. 

"A matinee was given at the Keystone Opera House 
in the afternoon, which was largely attended by the 
little folks of the city, who were delighted with the 
entertainment. In the evening the hall was crowded, 
and the entertainment, which consisted of vocal and in- 
strumental music, recitations, dialogues, declamations, 
&c., gave the utmost satisfaction. All the performers 
received hearty encores, and there was general regret 
expressed when the exercises closed. The pupils 
showed thorough training and discipline, and there 
was not one of the performers who was not profi- 
cient in his or her part. To show how liberally tho 
entertainments were patronized during the afternoon 
and evening, it is but necessary to state that the re- 
ceipts amounted to over I220, the tickets being fixed 
at the low price of 25 and 35 cents each." 

An editorial in the same paper does no 
more than justice to the school and the sys- 
tem of which it is a part. The editor says: 

"One of the most pleasing incidents connected with 
this holiday season is the visit of the soldiers' orphans 
connected with the ' Home * and school at Chester 
Springs, Chester county. They arrived in town yes- 
terday, and will remain the guests of our citizens 
until to-morrow. Many persons supposed these 
soldiers' orphan schools were mere pauper institu- 
tions, forgetting that the beneficiaries are in reality 
the honored wards of the Commonwealth — the cher- 
ished offspring of the gallant men who died that the na- 
tion might live, and who paid, with their heart's blood 
the price of their children's care and education. It is 
for the purpose of correcting all erroneous ideas in re- 
gard to these schools, that this visit is made. It was a 
matter of pride to observe that the youthful visitors 
appeared in their true character — as young gentlemen 
and ladies. They exhibit a more than ordinary 
share of intelligence, are neatly and comfortably clad 
in warm and tasteful uniforms — are healthy, bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, happy-looking, and show that 
they are well cared for, physically, morally and 
mentally. Prof. Caveney, the principal of the school, 
and the lady teachers who accompany the orphans, 
have good reason to be proud of their interesting 
charges. The exhibitions given yesterday afternoon 
and evening, at the Keystone Opera House, were 
creditable in the highest degree, and the large audi- 
ences present on both occasions show how strong a 
hold these children of our fallen braves have upon 
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the popular heart. As the proceeds of the enter- 
tainments are to be devoted to the increase of their 
school library, all our citizens, who have not yet done 
so, should go and see them to-night, and contribute 
their share to this good object." 

From Reading the orphans and their 
teachers went to Bethlehem, Allen town, and 
Pottsville, and at each place they were re- 
ceived with the same open hospitality, and 
their entertainment was repeated with the 
same success as at Reading. The editor of 
the Miners^ Journal thus enthusiastically 
speaks of the entertainment and the or- 
phans : 

" To say that the children performed well, musi- 
cally and otherwise, would not express the idea. 
They did splendidly in every part assigned them, and 
the vast audience were delighted frpm the rising to 
the going down of the curtain, and when the time 
of closing came, turned from the hall reluctantly. 
The fact that these were the orphan children of- the 
noble patriots whose lives were sacrificed up>on the 
altar of their country in the defense of the cherished 
institutions of our glorious republic, ere ated a sym- 
pathy for them in the heart of every man and woman 
present that was plainly mirrored on the face of the 
whole audience, and to-day we do not believe one 
person in Pottsville, who witnessed the performance 
of these children, could be found who would not 
say, *God bless these children and the lioble-hearted 
men and women who originated and carried to suc- 
cess the idea of establishing schools wherein the or- 
phans of the nation's defenders may be brought to 
the standard which the children have already attained 
to.* What Pennsylvanian is not proud of these 
schools and these orphans ? — these children who are 
being reared up to be good and useful men and wo- 
men in the Republic which their fathers died to save 
for them?" 



LANCASTER COUNTY. 



A CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



THE School Directors of Lancaster 
county held a convention in the 
Court House, in Lancaster city, on Tues- 
day, January 9th. 

The editor of the Lancaster Inquirer thus 
speaks of it : 

••The convention, on Tuesday, was not a large 
one, nor do we expect its immediate results to be of 
great moment. It is, however, the beginning of a 
policy that must result in good to the schools, and 
infuse new spirit and life into the system. 

•* One could not fail to be struck with the earnest- 
ness and vigor with which those present took* hold 
of the questions that came up for discussion. These 
questions were live ones, too, that are pressing u|X)n 
the public mind for solution, and the convention 
seemed disposed to meet them in a thoughtful and 
courageous manner." 

The questions discussed were the follow- 
ing: 

I. " How can uniformity of text-books be secured ?" 



2. *• How to secure a more regular attendance at 
school?" 

3. "Shall the Scriptures be read in our public 
schools ?" 

The following resofutions relating to the 
first question were adopted : 

Resolved^ That this convention of directors re- 
commend to each district board of directors that thcj 
appoint one of their number, and six from the city, 
as a committee to meet other gentlemen similarly ap- 
pointed by the school boards of the county, who 
shall meet together and consult upon the propriety 
of adopting a uniform series of text-boOks for all the 
schools of our county. 

Resotvedy That the teachers of each school district 
shall name one teacher in their respective district who 
shall meet together with the above committee of di- 
rectors, and act in an advisory capacity, and exercise 
their judgment along with the directors in endeavor- 
ing to efiect a uniformity of text-books for the county. 

The most important work done during 
the day was the passage of the following 
•resolution, offered by John W. Jackson, Esq., 
of the city. If seconded in other counties, 
as it ought to be, there may be assembled at 
Harrisburg, during the coming summer, one 
of the most important conventions ever 
brought together in the State ; 

Resolved, That this convention respectfully recom- 
mend to the school directors of the several counties 
of this Commonwealth to hold conventions similar 
to this, or at their triennial conventions to elect 
county superintendents in May next, to appoint dele- 
gates to a State convention to take into consideration 
what legislation may be necessary to the further im- 
provement of our school system; and also—as a 
convention is about to be called to amend the State 
Constitution — whether the subject does not require a 
more distinct recognition in that instrument than it 
has hitherto had. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. 
A. Harris, of the city, was laid on the table, 
although it had strong advocates: 

" That this convention petition the PennsylTania 
Legislature in favor of the passage of a supplement 
to the school laws enforcing regular attendance upon 
all children of our State between certain ages." 

A committee of correspondence was ap- 
pointed with a view to the calling of another 
convention at an early day. 

County Superintendent Evans addressed 
the convention ; and the State Superinten- 
dent sent a despatch from Harrisburg regret- 
ting his inability to be present. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



A PROMISING MOVEMENT. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Directon 
of the 22d Section, Philadelphia, held 
December 26th, 1871, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Resoivedy That Mr. Frederick F. Christine be ap- 
pointed superintendent of this section, and that it 
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shall be his duty to visit the schools of the ward as 
often as he may find it consistent with his other du- 
des. 

Resohfed^ That it shall be his further duty, first, to 
suggest to the teachers in such schools any modifica- 
tion, or improvements, in the discipline of the schools, 
and in the mode of imparting instruction, which may 
occur to him ; second, that he shall report to this 
board monthly the condition of th^ schools he may 
visit, together with recommendations and suggestions 
which he may have occasion to make. 

Of this appointment, the Germantown 

Daily Chronicle remarks: 

"Mr. F. F. Christine, now Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of the TweAty-second Section, has, 
for a long time, been Principal of the Rittenhouse 
Boys^ Grammar School, which he has governed with 
singular ability and intelligence, and made it one of 
the best schools in the city. He has also had charge 
of the largest night school in Philadelphia, and is 
recognized as a man naturally adapted to the profes- 
sion for which he has been educated. His course of 
study is thoroughly systematical, and, in the analyti- 
cal branch of studies, he is peculiarly successful. 
Thus the scholars under his charge are thoroughly 
grou9uUd in whatever studies they undertake, and, if 
they are not able to finish the course at the public 
schools, they are at least prepared for future private 
study." 

And may we not take this occasion to 
commend the enlightened policy of this 
action taken by the Board of Directors of 
the 2 2d Section? It is scarcely possible that 
its good fruits will not at once appear in an 
improved condition of the schools. Indeed, 
we confidently expect its beneficial effects 
to be such that other school sections will 
speedily follow the good example set them. 

The school system of Philadelphia has 
been sorely crippled for want of close and 
critical supervision. Let this plan adopted 
by the 2 2d Section be extended, as we 
think it will be, to the whole city, and 
Philadelphia will have a system of supervi- 
sion far more effective than that of any 
other city in the Union — a system that will 
give her schools new life and an efficiency 
now scarcely dreamed of by their best 
friends. Twenty- nine such men as Mr. 
Christine acting as superintendents, with a 
competent chief at their head, would do a 
grand work for the future of Philadelphia in 
making efficient the means of instructing her 
children. 



A CONFERENCE was held a short time since 
at the rooms of the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia, between the board and the 
Philadelphia delegation to the State Legisla- 
ture, in reference to the propriety of intro- 
ducing a system of compulsory education. 
Edward Armstrong, Esq., a member of the 
board, presided, and made an address 
strongly advocating the introduction of the 



compulsory feature in the school system of 
the city. He was followed in remarks by 
Messrs. Steinmetz, McBride and Green, of 
the board, and Messrs, Hancock and Mc- 
Gjwan, members of the Legislature. N6 
positive conclusion seems to have been ar- 
rived at. 



Carrier Seminary. — ^I'his institution is 
-located at Clarion, Pa. We have spoken of 
it in former numbers. A correspondent 
s?nds us the following additional items: 

The number of students in attendance du- 
ring the fiadl term was 75 in the seminary 
cla.sses, and quite a large number of normal 
students. Addresses were delivered to the 
students during the term by Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Hon. J. G. Gordon and 
others. 

The winter session opened Nov. 30th with 
a large increase of students. In addition to 
their present commodious buildings, the 
trustees expect to erect during the coming 
summer a large boarding hall for the accom- 
modation of students. 

The Faculty is composed of able and ex- 
perienced teachers. Judson J. Steadman, 
A. M., is the Principal, and is proving him- 
self to be the "right man in the right 
place." 

Great interest is felt by the friends of the 
school and the people generally in the pro- 
ject of securing recognition as a State Nor- 
mal School. 



f 



BRSONAL. 



Frank Lamson, Esq., of Erie county, 
recently deceased, late a member of the 
Middleboro school board, at his death, left 
f 2000 to be applied in the erection of a 
school building in that village. He also 
left a perpetud fund to be used in employ- 
ing competent teachers for the school. - 

G. W. Lloyd, County Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Juniata county, was the 
recipient of a valuable silver watch from the 
teachers of the county, at the close of the 
late institute. 



Superintendent D. F. Tussey, of Hunt- 
ingdon, received from the teachers of his 
county, at the recent institute, a valuable 
silver watch, as a token of their esteem. 
Last year he received a handsomely bound 
Bible. 
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Superintendents Holland of Blair, and 
Fee of Washington, each recently received 
a handsome gold watch from the teachers 
of their counties. 

The Teachers of Crawford county, at 
the late Institute, presented their Superin- 
tendent, H. D. Persons, an elegant silver 
cake basket. 

One of the handsomest gold watches we 
have seen for some time is that presented to 
Rev. A. L. Guss, Principal of the Cassville 
Soldiers* Orphan School, by the **sixteeners*' 
who attended the recent anniversary of his 
school. 

Charles G. Barkley, Esq., County Su- 
perintendent of Columbia county is Acting 
Principal of the State. Normal School at 
Bloomsburg. 

OBITUARY. 



On Tuesday, December 26, 1871, J. W. 
Dickerson, Esq., breathed his last, after a 
lingering illness of two or three years, at the 
Mengel House, in Bedford. 



Mr. Dickerson was a native of Pike coun- 
ty in this State. He came to the Normal 
School at Millersville, a rough country boy, 
in the year 1856 or 1857. He soon gave 
evidence of talents of a high order, and by 
making sacrifices that few could or would have 
made, he graduated with honor, in the scien- 
tific course, two or three years later. He 
took charge* of the public schools of Bedford 
as principal in 1859, and in 1863 was elected 
County Superintendent of the county. In 
both of these positions he acquitted himself 
with great credit. At the close of his term, he 
was admitted to tfie bar, and engaged in the 
practice of the law. He held the f>osition 
of Attorney for the County Commissioners 
and also for the Directors of the Poor. 
Last fall he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, but unfortunately did not live 
to take his seat in that body. Had he done 
so, he would have been one of the ablest 
and most useful members. He was a fine 
writer, a good speaker; and "in him,*' 
says the Bedford Inquirer y '* the community 
loses a good citizen, and a fair-minded, 
honest, upright man. 
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Department of Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, Feb., 1872. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT COMMIS- 
SIONED. 



BvRON Sutherland was commissioned 
County Superintendent pf Warren county, 
in place of William M. Lindsey, Esq., re- 
signed. The P. O. address of Mr. Suther- 
land is Columbus, Warren county. 



THANKS. 



The State Superintendent desires to return 
his thanks to the press of the State for the 
kind manner in which his reports, both the 
one in relation to common schools and the 
one in relation to orphan schools, have been 
noticed and commented on. Never before 
in the history of the State has judicious 
effort in behalf of the education of our chil- 
dren been met with so much favor. The 
terrible truth is at last beginning to be real- 
ized by our people that, as a nation we 
** must either educate or perish." 



SALARY INCREASED. 



At a convention of school directors, held 
at McConnellsburg, the salary of Hiram 
Winters, Esq., County Superintendent, was 
increased from I500 to j 1,000. 

STATISTICS OF ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

THE following are some of the most 
generally interesting facts contained 
in the Superintendent's late report : 

COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 
Number of institutions in which there 

are soldiers' orphans 59 

Number of orphans in schools and 

homes, May 31, 1871 3»6o7 

Number of orders of admission issued 

since May 31, 1871 418 

Number of discharges since May 31, '71 150 

Numlier of orphans in charge of the 

State, Nov. 1, 1871 3,660 

Number of orders of admission issued 

since system went into operation 6,907 

Number of orphans admitted since sys- 
tem went into operation S»979 

Numl^er of applications (children under 

eight years of age) now on file 107 
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Probable number of orphans that will 
be cared for under the system 6,500 

Cost of the system for the past year, 

about \ % 500,000 00 

Whole cost of system since going into 

operation 2,992,298 34 

Probable amount of future appropria- 
tions that will be needed 2,000,000 00 

APPROPRIATIONS. 



When made 



Giaracter. 



Regular. 



Mch23, 1865 

Aprl II, 1 866| Regular 

Aprl II, l867|Regular 

Feb 25, iSeSJDeficrt 

Feb 25, i868jDeficit 

Aprl II, 1 868' Regular 

Mch 13, l869!Deficit 

Aprl 14, 1869' Damages, Orangeville.. 

Aprl 16, i869|Regular , 

Mch 31, 1 870, Deficit 

Mch 31, 1870 Deficit 

Aprl 6, 1870'jRegular 

May 27, 1 87 1 'Damages, Orangeville.. 



Amount. 



May 27, 1 87 1 
May 27, 187 1 



Damages, Jacksonville.. 
Regular 



Am't of appropriations by the State 



75,000 00 
300,000 00 
350,000 00 

31,069 77 
141,561 69 
400,000 00 

50,000 00 

5,000 00 

450,000 00 

44,968 88 

44,700 00 

520,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

520,000 00 



^2,942,298 34 



DONATIONS. 



When made. 



May 6, 1864 
June 5, 1865 



June 5, 1865 

Amount, of donations 



By whom. 



Pennsylvania R. R. comp*y 
Loyal Association of Penna, 

Washington, D. C 

A Philadelphia teacher 



Amount. 
$50,000 00 

85 06 
3 00 



$50,088 06 



If to this grand sum be added the amounts 
donated by individuals directly to the schools 
and homes for the use of the orphans, it would 
swell the amount many thousands of dollars. 



STATEMENT 

Showing how many children will be discharged on 
age during the present and succeeding years, until 
the schools close ^ in 1882. The statement includes 
not only those children now in school, but those also 
under eight years of age, whose applications are on 
file. 

Discharges 
on age. 

Years ending May 31, 1872 422 

Years ending May 31, 1873 • 477 

Years ending May 31, 1874 523 

Years ending May 31, 1875 569 

Years ending May 31, 1876 536 

Years ending May 31, 1877 493 

Years ending May 31, 1878 432 

Years ending May 31, 1879 235 

Years ending May 31, 1880 124 

Years ending May 31, 1881 66 

Years ending May 31, 1882 6 



3,883 



Total amount expended ^2,992,298 34 

STATEMENT. 



The table given above has been compiled 
with a great deal of care, and is believed to 
be substantially correct. Of course the 
numbers given will be modified by dis- 
charges by order ^ deaths and admissions; 
but it is thought that these, taken together, 
will about balance each other, and that the 
numbers in the table indicate with sufficient 
accuracy, for all practical purposes, the an- 
nual shrinkage of the system. 



Showing the progress and working of the system from its commencement. 



Accepted applications received 

Orders issued 

Admissions to school 

Discharges on order 

Discharges on age 

Deaths 

Number in school at close of the year. 




1866. 


1867. 


(6 m.) 
1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1,697 


1,095 


436 


687 


483 


465 


1,779 


739 


467 


495 


562 


734 


i»57S 


630 


5«3 


549 


544 


648 


57 


31 


102 


100 


231 


91 


48 


85 


122 


263 


400 


437 


13 


12 


10 


^7 


»5 


20 


.2,681 


3,180 


3,431 


3,631 


3,529 


3»6o7 



Totals. 



6,711 

6,358 

5,701 

629 

i»355 
91 



COST OF THE SYSTEM FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MAY 31, 187 1. 

For education and maintenance of chil- 
dren in advanced schools, at 5x25 per 
annum ^5336,149 53 

For education and maintenance, inclu- 
ding clothing, of children in pri- 
mary schools, at ;?IX5 per annum 32,184 76 

For education and maintenance, inclu- 
ding clothing, of children in homes, 
&c., at 5100 perannum 46,136 30 

Total for education and maintenance 414,470 59 



Total brought forward 414,470 59 

For partial relief 600 00 

For clothing children in advanced 

schools 83,667 07 

For general expenses 10,300 00 

Total expense of the system for the year 509,037 66 

State appropriation 520,000 00 

Total expenses of the system for the year 509,037 66 

Balance of appropriation unexpended... 10,962^34 
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ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1 3/3. 

The appropriations which it is estimated will be 

necessary for the year ending May 31, 1873, are as 

follows : 

For the education, maintenance, instruc- 
tion and clothing of the children $490,000 00 

For the expenses of the Department 

and incidentals. ^ 10,00000 

Amount 500,000 00 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 



No 



NAMES. 



824 John Kendall 

825 Thoipas Holland 

826 Eli S. Reinhold 

827 Miss H. J; Nickle 

828 W. H. Markley 

829 B. E. Kendig 

830 1 Charles C. Wynkoop.... 

83i|Miss J. £. Copeland 

832! George O. Cornelius 

833|H. S. Phillips 

834,Crissie Wands 

835 Sophia C. Keller 
836 

837 
838 

«39 



John H. Imboden^ 

George Umbenhen 

Miss L. A. Slemmons... 

W. S. McFadden 

840 Sallie H. McCalmont.... 

84ijJohnF. Bamett 

842 Miss R. F. Turner.*.... 

T. R. H. Johnston...'.. 

Joseph T. McGill 

W. J. Wilson 

Miss E. E.* Warrick..., 

George S. Wiley 

D. K. Trimmer 

Martha A. Manifold.... 

Wm. Decker 

Amos Wheeler 

Clara Motzer 

Selina Abel 
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Waynesburg, Greene co. 
Swatara, Schuylkill " 
Mahanoy City, " " 
Nickleville, Venango " 
Wells* Tannery, Fulton 
Mi]]ersville,Lancaster co 
Willow Grove, Montg'ry 
Pit Hole, Venango co. 
Kenzua, Warren " 

Uniontown, Fayette " 
Danville, Montour 
Boalsburg, Centre 
Annville, Lebanon 
Myerstown, " 
Buffalo, Washington " 
W. Middlet'wn " 
Candor, 
Canonsburg, 
Washington, 
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Lisbum, York co. 
York, " «« 

Fawn Grove " 
Hublersburg, Centre co. 
Riceville, Crawford 
Lebanon, Lebanon 
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NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



Potter. — The Institute was held during the week 
commencing October 17, 187 1. The number of 
teichers enrolled, 137. Largest number of specta- 
tors present at one time, 300. The names of the 
instructors and lecturers are as follows : Mrs. Anna 
Randall Diehl, Prof. F. A. Allen, and Amos Stev- 
ens, of Philadelphia. 

Crawford. — The Institute for this county held 
its annual session at Hydetown, during the week 
commencing October 23. Nearly 200 teachers were 
present, and, probably, 300 spectators. The princi- 
pal instructors and lecturers were: H. S. Jones, 
City Superintendent of Erie, Profs. J. A. Cooper, S. 
R. Thompson, Rev. H. P. Cutting, Col. C. W. Tyler, 
L. W. Thickstun, and Mrs. E. S. Logce. 

Cumberland. — Institute met at Carlisle, October 
30. It was largely attended, and pronounced by 
many to have been the most successful Institute ever 
held in this county. The whole number of actual | 



members was 201, and, at times, the audience num- 
bered 800. Addresses and lectures were delivered 
by Profs. Mark Bailey, F. A. Allen, Edward Broo^ 
A. N. Raub, and S. R. Thompson. 

Butler. — Institute was held in Butler during week 
commencing October 30. Number of teachers in atten- 
dance, 140; largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 800. President Miller, of Waynesburg College, 
Hon. L. Z. Mitchell, Dr. McMichael, Prof. Eli Corn^ 
M. N. Green, and the State Superintendent delivered 
lectures and gave instructions. 

Venango. — ^The Institute held its annual meeting 
at Rouseville, November 6th. Number of teachers 
present 145 ; average attendance of spectators abo|it 
300. The following persons gave lectures and in- 
structions : Miss Flora T. Parsons, of Rochester, N. 
Y., Mrs. E. Stetson Logee, Rev. George P. Hajv 
and Prof. S. R. Thompson. 

Montgomery. — ^The annual session of the Insti- 
tute was held at Norristown, November 6. The number 
enrolled was 222, and the audience at different times 
numbered probably 766 persons. We notice among 
the names of the instructors and lecturers the follow- 
ing: Hon. Henry C. Hickock, Alex. Reed, D. D., 
Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., editor of the Lebanon Adver' 
tiser^ Prof. F. A. Allen, Jno. G. Moore, A. N. Raub, 
Henry Houck, Deputy Superintendent and Mrs, R. 
H. Shoemaker. We clip the following from the 
NatwncU Defender: The Institute which was in 
session in the Court House during last week, we are 
pleased. to note, was better attended than any pre- 
vious year, and this fact gives earnest, that if kept 
up, it will redound greatly to the benefit of both 
teacher and scholar. The lectures were all able, in- 
structive and entertaining, and attended by select 
audiences." 

Jefferson. — The annual Institute met in Brook- 
yille, November 6. Upward of 90 teachers were 
in attendance, and the average number of spectators 
I was at least 500. Names of instructors, and lectur- 
ers : Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Hon. ^N, P. Jenks, 
Hon. I. G. Gordon, Prof. J. J. Steadman, T. B. Gal- 
braith, W. A. McLaughlin, T. M. Borland, J. K. 
Adams, J. M: Millen, and J. H. Hughes. 

Erie. — Institute was held at North East. Met 
November 6, and was largely attended by teachers 
and friends of education. 261 names were enrolled, 
and not less than 600 persons attended different ses- 
sions. Miss Emma Garfield, Prof. Cooper, and Su- 
perintendent H. S. Jones, of Erie City, were among 
the lecturers. 

Clarion. — Annual meeting of Institute was held 
at the county seat, November 6. Number of names 
enrolled, 98. Largest number of spectators, 500. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Hon. R. B. Brown, J. J. 
Steadman, G. L. Eberhart, R. E. McBride, A. J. Da- 
vis, A. Rittenhouse, O. E. Vail, C. S. Crooke, and 
the county superintendent, delivered lectures or gave 
instructions. 

Sullivan. — Institute was held at Dushore, durii^ 
week commencing November 6. Nearly all the 
teachers in the county were present, and the meeting 
gave general satisfaction. Instructions were given 
by Prof. Verrill, J. W. Barker, and the county super- 
intendent. 

Schuylkill. — Institute commenced its sessions 
November 7. Number of teachers in attendance, 
241. John S. Hart, LL.D., Rev. Alex. Reed, D.D., 
Rev. A. A. Willets, Benson J. Lossing, Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, Profs. Shoemaker, Brooks, and Rev. A. R. 
Home, were present as lecturers or instructors. 
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The papers of Tamaqua, where the Institute was 
held, speak very highly of the meeting. The fol- 
lowing is from the Saturday Courier: 

** We have been particularly pleased with the exer- 
cbes and management of the institute held in our bor- 
ough, and would do injustice to our honest convic- 
tions, as well as to those of our people, if we pro- 
nounced it other than a grand success in every 
particular. 

" To any one who has taken a careful survey of 
those who are * teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,' and noticed the very efficient and business- 
like manner in which they conduct their County In- 
stitute, it is very evident that the cause of education 
in our county is in good hands. We have always 
looked upon our common school system, as the great 
bulwark of our nation*s safety. The destiny of our 
■ republic is in the hands of the people, its rise or fall, 
its glory or its shame is alone in their power : 

' From them must flow, its weal or wo^ 
Its anguish or its joy.' " 

Lancaster. — Institute held during week com- 
mencing November 13. The attendance was large, 
462 teachers having been present. The meeting was 
considered one of the most successful yet held in 
this county. The names of instructors and lecturers 
are as follows: J. W. Nevin, D. D., Edward Brooks, 
A. R. Byerly, J. W. Shoemaker, J. W. Westlake, S. 
S. Haldeman, Thomas R. Baker, B. C. Unseld, I. S. 
Geist, M. Brosius, Rev. J. E. Smith, Amos Cline, 
Miss Flora T. Parsons, and the State Superintendent. 

Wayne. — The Annual Institute was held in 
Honesdale during week commencing November 20th. 
It was attended by about 200 teachers and the same 
number of spectators. O. H. Landreth, M. Brosius, 
C. Townscnd, J. C. Brown, L. R. Fowler, W. Trim, 
A. Stevens, G. W. Butler and Miss Buckingham were 
the lecturers and instructors. 

Franklin. — The Institute met in Chambersburg 
November 27th. Number of actual members, 184. 
Profs. A. N. Raub, W. N. HuU, J. H. Shumaker, A. 
Sheely, Esq., and Rev. Little were present as instruc- 
tors and lecturers. 

Monroe. — Superintendent Fruttchey writes as 
follows: "The Institute closed December I. Of 105 
teachers actually engaged in teaching, 94 were in at- 
tendance. The work done was w^il done and was 
chiefly confined to the present wants of the schools.*' 
Hon. John B. Storm, Prof. C. W. Sanders, Revs. D. 

E. Schoedler and C. E. Van Allen, B. F. Morev, J. 
H. Bush, J. K. Andre, W. R. Van Vleit and Miss 
A. Cross, gave lectures on instruction. 

Carbon. — Institute was held at Mauch Chunk, 
commencing its sessions November 27. Number en- 
rolled, 74. Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 309. Instructors and lecturers. Prof. £. 
H, Barlow, Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent B. 

F. Patterson, of Pottsville, R. Knecht, B. W. Lacey, 
J. £. Lauer, and L. L. Book. 

Cameron. — Institute met in Emporium, Novem- 
ber 28. Number of actual members in att)2ndance, 
72. Lecturers and instructors. Miss Hora T. Par- 
sons, Rochester, N. Y., S. M. Hewlett, Esq., and 
Prof.' S. R. Thompson. 

Warren. — Institute was held at Columbus, No- 
vember 28. Number of teachers enrolled, 124. 
Names of lecturers. Rev. Crawford Nightingale, 
Superintendent H. S. Jones, Profs. Cooper and J. N. 
Hantz. 

MiFKLiN. — Institute was held at Lewistown, dur- 
ing week commencing November 28. Number of J 



actual members enrolled, 120. Largest number of 
spectators present at one time, 400. Names of lec- 
turers and instructors. Profs. F. A. Allen and John 
G. Moore, C. J. Armes, Esq., Henry Houck, and 
Miss Mary C. Judson. 

Clinton. — Institute was held in Lock Haven 
during week commencing December 5. Owing to 
the prevalence of small-pox, the attendance of the 
teachers was not as large as last year, but the evening 
meetings were very well attended. Henry Houck, 
of the school department, A. D. Rowe, former coun- 
ty superintendent, Prof. Hageman and the county 
superintendent conducted the exercises. 

Cambria. — Institute met at Ebensburg, December 
18. The county superintendent gives a very grati- 
fying report : . " Eighty actual teachers collected on 
the top of the Alleghenies, with the mercury at 16 
degrees below zero. Institute a perfect success." 
Lecturers and instructors, Andrew Burtt, S. B. Mc- 
Cormick, Geo. W. Cope, George Marsclen, George 
W. Phillippi, John Peckman, S. P. Ake, Rev. O. H. 
Miller and the county superintendent. 

Juniata. — Institute was held at the county seat, 
December 18. Owing to reports of small -pox, not 
unfounded, there was a slight decrease in the atten- 
dance of teachers, but everjrthing passed off very 
pleasantly. We were assisted by Miss Flora T. Par- 
sons of Rochester, N. Y., Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent, and Prof. Silas Wright. 

Northumberland. — The Institute for this cdunty 
was held in Sunbury, during week commencing De- 
cember 18. Whole number of actual mtmbers, 137. 
Lecturers and instructors. Profs. A. N. Rnub, E. H. 
Barlow, and D. S. Boyer, Rev. D. C. John, Rev. A. 
H. Boyle, A. D. Rowe and G. G. Miller. 

Lycoming. — Institute met in Hughcsville, Decem- 
ber 18. The Institute was never better attended by 
the teachers from the county; but, owing to the ab- 
sence of the Williamsport teachers, there was a de- 
crease in the attendance, as compared with last year. 
Great interest was manifested by the people of the 
town and vicinity in which the meeting was held. 
The house was well filled during the day, and 
crowded every evening. Mrs. Anna RnndallDiehl, 
Prof. Westlake, Rev. A. R. Home, E. B. Parker, F. 
F. Gahan, George A. Dodd, and Wm. E. Crawford, 
were present as instructors and lecturers. 

Union. — Institute was held during week com- 
mencing December 18. Number of actual mem- 
bers, 73. Instructors and lecturers, Hon. E. E. 
White, of Ohio, and Messrs. Denlinger, Kramer, 
Burrowes, and Dr. Miller. 

Beaver. — Th,e Institute held its annual meeting 
at Rochester, December 18. " The attendance was 
not so large as at previous meetings, from the fact 
that the small-pox had been raging to a greater or 
less extent for some time. The Institute was, how- 
ever, a very good one, and we feel confident that it 
accomplished a great nmount of good. The follow- 
ing named persons conducted the exercises : Messrs. 
J. A. Cooper, M'Lean, Taylor, Fields, Luckcy, Mc- 
Gregor and Revs. I-x)cke and Breckinridge." 

Lehigh. — The Institute met in Allentown, Dec. 
18. The number of actual members was 271, and 
the evening meetings were well attended by the 
public. The exercises were of a highly interesting 
character, and never was an institute held in the 
county with which the teachers were better satisfied. 
The names of some of those who assisted are as fol- 
lows : Rev. Dr. Muhlenbe^, Rev. J. Fahs and Rev. S. 
K. Probst; also, Deputy Superintendent Houck, R. A. 
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Lyttlc, G. P. Bates, J. P. Rowland, P. B. Bender, B. 
C. Snyder, John D. Hill, Wm. T. Morris, G. H. HefT- 
ner, A. R. Krout, R. Clay Hammersly and Elias 
Schneider. 

Centre. — Institute was in session during the holi- 
day week. The number enrolled, 210, a decrease 
since last year of about 2.\ This was owing to re- 
ports of small-pox prevailing in Bellefonte. The 
meeting was pleasant and profitable. Names of in- 
structors and lecturers are as follows : Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. R. H. Shoemaker, J. S. Roberts, 
Dr. Kirk, Rev. James Calder of the Agricultural 
College, and Rev. James Mullen. We especially 
like the prominence given to purely professional in- 
struction at this Institute. 

Perry. — Institute met at the county seat Decem- 
ber 25th. Whole numl>er of actual members 125. 
Evening lectures very well attended. The exercises 
on Directors' day proved exceedingly interesting. 
Judge Junkin, a member of the Bloomfield board, 
and other directors, took a very active part. Instruc- 
tors and lecturers — Deputy Supt. Houck, Prof. Chas. 
H. Harding, C. A. Wiley, H. B. Zimmerman, W. E. 
Baker, Dr. McKeehan and the county superinten- 
dent. 

Huntingdon. — Institute was held in Huntingdon 
during holiday week. 134 actual members. Names 
of instructors, J. H. Shoemaker, and R. M. McNeal. 
A very active part was taken by the teachers in this 
county. A very full and interesting report of the 
Institute was given by R. McDivitt, jformerly county 
superintendent. 

Westmoreland. — The county superintendent 
writes : *' Our County Institute, which convened in 
Greensburg on the 25th, was a success. 200 teach- 
ers were in attendance. The degree of popular in- 
terest manifested has never been equaled at any simi- 
lar meeting in this county." Names of those who 
lectured or gave instructions : President Miller, of 
Waynesburg College, Prof. James Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh, Hon. James N. Hunter, Prof. W. H. Mc- 
Creary, J. W. Bell, M. D., and Frank Cowan, M. D. 

Columbia. — Institute convened at Bloomsburg, 
December 25; 116 teachers in attendance. Largest 
number of spectators present at one time, 350. 
There were present as lecturers and instructors the 
following named persons : Miss Flora T. Parsons, 
Rev. John Hewitt, H. JD. Walker, Wm. Burgess, 
Edwin A. McMath, George E. Elwell, J. W. 
Niles, and the county superintendent. 

Fulton. — The annual Institute was held at Mc- 
Connellsburg, during the week commencing Decem- 
ber 25. Fifty teachers were in attendance. Instruc- 
tors and lecturers, J. W. Mellott, F. G. Mills, H. H. 
Woodall, W. Scott Alexander, and Mrs. E. S. Logee. 

Greene. — Institute for this county commenced at 
Waynesburg, December 25. Number of actual 
members, 172. Largest number of spectators pres- 
ent at one time, 500. Exercises very interesting and 
instructive. Lecturers and instructors, Hon. J. J. 
Purman, Prof. F. A. Allen, W. N. Hull, F. H. Cra- 
go, B. B. Larkin, and Rev. R. J. White. 

Northampton. — The accounts redeived of the 
Institute for this county, held at Bethlehem, during 
week commencing December 25, are gratifying in 
the extreme. It is true that the report of small-pox 
in Bethlehem kept quite a number away, and yet 
the number enrolled was 208. The work done by 
the Institute seems to have been of a very practical 
professional character. The principal lecturers and 
instructors were the following, viz.: Rev. Dr. Alex* 



ander Reed, of Philadelphia; Dr. Cattell, andProfc. 
Coffin, Barlow and Edgar, of Lafayette College; 
Prof. Ellas Schneider, of Lewistown, Pa.; Prof. D. 
E. Schoedler, of Broadhcadsvillc, Pa.; Prof. C. E. 
Kummer, Revs. Isaac K. Loos, D. F. Brendle and 
G. S. Broadljent, of Bethlehem ; Prof. F. P. Bender, 
of Weaversville, Ra.; Superintendents Buehrle, of Al- 
lentown, and Hofford, of Carbon county. The pro- 
fessional teachers of the county manifested even 
more than their usual zeal in the discussion of th« 
several topics. 

Washington. — The County Institute commenced 
on Christmas, and closed the following Friday. The 
principal instructors were, Hon. E. E. W^hitc, o{ 
Ohio, Rev. Bittinger and Dr. Franklin Taylor. Very 
able lectures were delivered by Rev. George P. Hays, 
Hon. E. E. White, Prof. C. L. Loos and Prof. Chas. 
E. Ehrenfeld, principal of the normal school at Cali- 
fornia. This Institute made a very favorable im- 
press ipn. 

Snyder. — ^The Institute was held at Selinsgrovc. 
Number of actual members, 93; nearly all the teach- 
ers present. Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 250. Names of instructors and lecturers: 
Rev. Dr. Ziegler, Rev. W. A. Haas, Dr. P. R. Wag- 
enseller, Prof. D. L. Boyer, A. H. Brown, Dr. A. 
M. Pfahle», Saul Shipman, County Superintendent 
of Northumberland County, Prof. Anspach, Col. 
A. C. Simpson and the county superintendent. 

Somerset. — Institute met at the county seat De- 
cember 26. Whole number of actual members 13a 
Largest number of spectators present at one time, 
500. Instructors and lecturers as follows : Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, Prof. Ehrenfeld, of the South-wes- 
tern Normal School, Rev. Joseph Waugh, and quite 
a number of the teachers of the county. 

Montour. — Institute was held at Danville during 
the week commencing December 26. 58 teachers 
were present ; largest number of spectators present at 
one time 200. Lectures and instructions were given 
by Profs. Verrill, Amerman and Schneider. 

Armstrong. — The annual Institute was held at 
Kittanning, commencing on New Vear's day. Thfl 
attendance was quite good. Number of actual mem- 
bers, 160. Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 300. The following named persons were 
present as lecturers and instructors: Prof. Mark 
Bailey, Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. H. Mackey, Rev. L. 
Kimmel, S. M. Drumm, E. S. Gold, Esq., Rev. J. K. 
Slease and M. L. Thornhurst. 

Blair. — The County Institute which convened at 
Martinsburg during the first week in January was 
well attended at every session. The exercises were 
eminently practical, interesting and instructive. The 
lectures and instructions were given by the following 
persons : Rev. Lucian Cort, Rev. J. H. Sykes, D. S. 
Brumbaugh, W. A. B. Satterfield, Francis Cassidy, 
L. B. Crumbaker, J. H. Stephens, J. E. Stewart, W. 
H. Schwartz, G. W. Holland, J. A. Boyce and G. B, 
Smith. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Bedford. — Music is one of the regular studies hi 
the Bedford borough union schools ; the pupils, as- 
sisted by the board, have provided a fine ^200 organ 
for the chapel. 

Bucks.— District Institutes are held in Falls. War- 
ringion, Springfield, Solebury, Upper Wakefield, 
Rockhill, Milford, Tinicum, Richland and North- 
ampton townships, and Doylestown, New Hope and 
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Bristol l^roughs. Most of them are conducted with 
considerable ability and zeal. 

Centre. — Considerable trouble has been experi- 
enced this season in getting all the schools started. 
The Superintendent has been compelled to hold 
special examinations at his office every Saturday since 
the close of the regular examinations, and to license, 
under the circumstances, some who would not have 
received certificates, if directors had taken the proper 
steps in time to secure a sufficient number of good 
teachers, by proper remuneration and a longer school 
term. 

Chester. — The district institute of West Vincent, 
which was recently organized, is doing a good work. 
The county superintendent attended the last meeting 
and delivered a short address. This district, though 
a few years since one of the most backward in the 
county, is now among the foremost. Good teachers 
are scarce, and will soon be fewer still, if many more 
are allowed to leave the county on account of low 
salaries. Dr. F. Taylor and Prof. F. A. Allen are 
assisting the county superintendent in holding a series 
of local institutes throughout the county. Assistance 
is expected also from Profs. E. H. Cook, S. A. Pot- 
ter, Dr. Cattell, Dr. Willits, Rev. H. W. Warren, 
Henry Houck, Esq., and others. The West Chester 
normal school is in a flourishing condition. Prof. 
Cook is decidedly the right man for the principalship. 
Franklin township has recently supplied her schools 
with text-books of the most approved kinds. The 
late report of Miss S. W. Starkweather, principal of 
the West Chester public schools, is an able document. 
The schools are in a better condition than ever before. 

Delaware. — Mr. Jas. Sweeney, of the Leiperville 
grammar school, gave an entertainment on Thanks- 
giving day, for the patrons and children of his school. 
The music and the speeches were very good. The 
teacher, liberally assisted by the friends and patrons 
of the school, has procured an excellent organ for 
the school-room. 

Jefferson. — The schools that have been visited 
are all doing very well. The attendance is from 
sixty to ninety per cent., being an improvement in 
attendance of from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Teachers are generally giving good satisfaction, 
and the interest in the schools, both on the par', of 
parents and pupils, is increasing very much. Many 
little hearts have been made glad and encouraged 
since Inst winter by the kind acts of the directors in 
supplying them with good, comfortable, new school- 
houses, in place of the miserable hovels they occu- 
pied last winter. About 600 pupils have thus been 
accommodated in the thirteen new school houses 
which have been erected during the past year. 

Lebanon. — Institutes and educational meetings 
have been held recently in each of the follow^ing dis- 
tricts, viz. : Londonderry, Bethel, Union and Jack- 
son. Teachers, directors and citizens have taken an 
active interest in these meetings. 

Lycoming. — In the month of November, it was 
the County Superintendent's privilege to be one of 
the number comprising the grand inquest for the 
county of Lycoming ; and while in the discharge of 
this duty he was more than ever convinced, that to 
suffer the young to grow up in i^jnorance costs the 
public more in the end than to give them a liberal 
education. Fifteen, or a little more than one-half, 
of all the indictments submitted, were cases of as- 
sault and battery, which cost the county not less than 
one thousand dollars, and still they ai'e the same un- 
edueated, lawless people as before, ready at any 



future time to repeat the violation of their country's 
laws. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if this 
sum of money had been judiciously expended at the 
proper time for their early training the most of them 
would be civil and intelligent citizens ; and instead 
of being a constant drain on the public treasury, 
would be a source of revenue to it. The hypothesis 
that intellectual development is a means of preserv- 
ing the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth in 
a republic, is universally demonstrated in our courts. 

Mifflin. — All the schools in the county have been 
visited once and most of them are doing very well. 
The highest attendance attained is 94 per cent., the 
lowest 50. The average in the county is about 70. 
One school has been closed on account of the failure 
on the part of the teacher to govern. More than 
one-fifth of the teachers in the county are teaching 
their first terms. Some of them are quite young, yet 
age does not always ensure success, since the young- 
est engaged is succeeding quite well and giving good 
satisfaction, while the success of the oldest is very 
moderate and he is respected more on account of 
age than for his work. 

Montour. — The directors of Danville are about 
contracting for the erection of a new school building, 
which is to be 100 feet by 86 feet, two stories, four 
rooma on each floor, and to cost $23,000. 

NoRTHAMi*TON.— Weaversville Academy, in charge 
of Prof. F. P. Bender, is doing a noble work in pre- 
paring young men and women for teaching. The 
principal is assisted by Messrs. Andres and Hennin- 
ger,both of whom are State Normal School graduates, 
and are live teachers. Weaversville Academy is 
finely located and furnished for boarding school pur- 
poses, and is richly deserving of liberal patronage. 
Miss Maiy Johnston's select school, at Freemansburg, 
Miss Alice Kern's, at Bath, and Mr. R. 1i. Beck's, 
at Hecktown, are each doing a good work. 

ScRANTON. — The City Superintendent seems to be 
" abounding in good works." He spends each Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday with nine classes com- 
posed of pupils from the high and grammar schools, 
devoting half an hour to each class. On each Tues- 
day afternoon one hour is devoted to elocution, in 
the high school. On Thursday afternoon, one hour 
is devoted to vocal music, in the high and grammar 
schools. He visits regularly each school of the city, 
and devotes four hours each week to the evening 
schools, and attends two district Institutes each 
month. These Institutes are regularly attended by 
the entire teaching force of the city, being 49 teach- 
ers. The schools closed before the holiday vacation 
with an exhibition of the high and senior grammar 
schools. The exercises, which consisted of dia- 
logues, recitations, declamations, compositions and 
vocal music, were listened to with marked approba- 
tion 6y many of the citizens. 

Somerset. — The newly formed district of Dale 
city has opened its schools, three in number, under 
the supervision of W. C. Koontz, Esq., an able and 
wide-awake teacher, and these schools arc doing well. 
The directors of Greenville district have erected a 
good school building. The citizens interested deserve 
praise for liberal subscriptions in addition to their 
school-tax. 

Tioga. — At the late session of the Teachers' In- 
stitute a committee, consisting of Profs. Verrill and 
Allen, and Miss Sate I^ewis, was appointed to make 
arrangements for organizing a Teachers' Association. 
A meeting was called at I^wrenceville Nov. 22. 
Prof. Verrill was chosen President. Prof. B. W. 
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Barker, of Bufialo, delirered an excellent address 
upon " Learned and Unlearned Fools." The associa- 
tion will meet quarterly. Much good b expected 
from these quarterly meetings of the teachers. 

Venango. — ^A two-story school -house for a graded 
school has been erected on the Rynd Farm. A 
school-house unsurpassed in the county for neatness 
and beauty has lately been erected on the Tjrrrel 
Farm, Allegheny township, at a cost of about $1,500. 
It is 26 by 36 feet, 14 feet ceiling, white, hard finish- 
ed walls, wainscoted to the windows; the wood-woric 
of beautiful chestnut oiled and ornamented with wal- 
nut moulding; windows large; with sash hung on 
pulleys. The outside of the bouse is blocked and 



sanded and presents a rery neat appearance. Patent 
furniture also is used. The lot embraces one acre. 

Washington. — ^A very large and interesting edu- 
cational meeting was bdd in Pans, Hanover town- 
ship, Nov. 17th and 18th. J. R. Braddock, Esq., de- 
serves the thanks of the community for his earnest 
and well-directed efforts on this occasion. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. Graham and 
Campbell ; also by J. R. Braddock and the county 
superintendent. A number of first class houses have 
been erected and supplied with the best furniture. 

York Boro'. — ^Total number of pupils enrolled, 
1,808; average, 1,473; percentage, 82. Absent (lom 
sickness, 382 ; present every day, 438. 



Book Notices. 



Cathcart's Youth's Speaker. SeUdiam in Prose, 
Poetry f and Dialogues^ suited to the capacities of 
Youth, and intended for the Exhibition- Day re- 
quirenunts of Comnum Schools and Academies, 
With many new and original pieces. By G. R, 
Cathcart, A. M, 75 cents. New York: Ivison, 
BlaJkeman, Taylor &* Co. 1872. 
These selections are short, the prose pieces averag- 
ing a page, and the poetical extracts still shorter. 
Nearly everything found here has been written within 
the past quarter of a century. Dickens, Webster, 
Sumner, Everett, Beecher, Greeley, Boutwell, Seward, 
and other writers and speakers of our own day, are 
laid under contribution for the prose department; 
and the same principle of selection has been observed 
in the department of poetry which contains, we think, 
more sprightly pieces than can be found anywhere 
else in the same number of pages. The dialogues 
toward the end of the book are al^ well chosen, or 
well adapted, from the original works in which they 
are found. The book is printed in large type, on 
good paper, and bound in attractive style, with side- 
title. M. 
SwiNTON's Word-Analvsis. — A Word-Analysis of 
English Derivative Words, with practical exercises 
in spelling, analyzing, defining, synonyms, and the 
use of words. By Wm, Swinton, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of English Language, University of Cali- 
fornia, and author of ^* Condensed Histc^ of U, 
S.," etc. Pp.: 128. Price for examination, 25 
cents. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor^ Co. 
A work whose design is to aid the student in secur- 
ing a better vocabulary; that would encourage him to 
dissect the word he uses, in so far as that may be 
possible, and thus possess himself of its heart-wealth, 
whether it be new and strange or old and familiar. 
The dictionary is a great treasure-house of <* nuts," 
contributed from all ages and many lands — fallen, 
we may say, from the tree of knowledge; in one sense, 
at least, from the tree of life — ^and he is the happy 
student who has learned how to handle the etymo- 
logical nut-cracker. Here comes into play the benefit 
derived from the study of other languages — say the 
I-Atin and Greek — in addition to our own. Mr. Swin- 
ton's book, though it may be valuable almost any- 
where, will be most useful to the pupil' who has 
studied these languages, as it will enable him to apply, 
• ■" ' -"ttitic derivation, the knowledge he already 



It is divided into three parts, the first 
treating of English primatives and their derivatives, 
the second of Latin primatives and their derivatives, 
and the third of Greek, with chapters on English 
synonjrms, geographical derivatives, etc. M. 

Elements of Plane Geometry. Part I. With 

an Appendix in Mensuration. By Thomas Hunter, 

A. M., President of the Normal College of New 

York. Small i2mo. Pp.: 132. New York: 

Harper 6* Brothers, 

A modest little book with solid worth to recom- 
mend it. The pupil can put it into his side-pocket, 
and yet obtain from it more than most pupils do from 
their large text-books that, in the scales, weigh ten 
times as much. It embraces the ordinary five '*books,'' 
which include the geometry of lines, angles and plane 
figures, and seemingly exhausts the most important 
department of geometrical study. It contains also 
many test examples of practical value, and an appen- 
dix on mensuration which brings the stpdent's knowl- 
edge of geometry to bear upon the arithmetic he has 
previously sludi^. That elementary geometry is not 
more generally taught in the schools is a matter of 
surprise to such as know how easy and interesting 
this branch of study may be made. M. 

The Song Echo.— /[y H S. Perkins. New York: 

y. S. Peters, Publisher. 1871. 

This is quite a large volume of copy-right songs, 
duets, trios, and sacred pieces, suitable for public 
schools, juvenile classes, home singing, etc. It has 
been designed for children, but those of a larger 
growth will find many selections that should be fa- 
vorites with all who are susceptible to the beautiful 
in sentiment as well as the pleasing in sound. The 
author has taken great pains with his collection. The 
first forty pages are devoted to elementary instruc- 
tion and rounds, and the book closes with a cantata 
for children. It is neatly gotten up, strongly bound 
in boards, and sold at the cheap price of 75 cents. 

The Metric System, Considered with Reference to its 
Introduction into thi United States. By Charles 
Davies, LL. D. Pp. : 327. New York : A, S. 
Barnes 6r» Co. From A, P, Flint, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

It may not be generally known that the Metric 

System of Weights and Measures has been approved 

by Congress, and that any merchant or tradesman 

I may le^ly keep his accounts and render his bills 
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according to this system, should he choose to do so. 
Professor Davies bnngs together into this book a full 
statement of what the system is, and what the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages that would probably 
result from its general adoption in this country. The 
report of the Congressional committee is given at 
length, together with the able report of John Quincy 
Adams, and the lecture of Sir John Herschel upon 
" the pendulum, the yard and the metre regarded as 
a standard." The teacher who is interested in this 
new system and would know more of it, will find 
this the book he needs. M. 

The Wonders of Vegetation. — From the French 
pf Ftdgence Marion. Edited with numerous Ad- 
ditions Ify Scheele De Vere^ LL, 2?., of the Univer- 
' sity of Virginia^ Author of " Studies in English^^ 
etc. With 61 Illustrations. l2mo. Pp. 283. New 
York : Ckas. Scribner 6* Co. 1872. 
The Illustrated Library of Wonders, in course of 
publication by Messrs. Scribner & Co., promises to 
be a library in fact as well as in name. The profuse- 
ly illustrated volume whose title is given above, from 
its beautifully printed page of soft creamy tint and satin 
surface, reminds one of the gift books of the holiday 
season. It is intended as an introduction to the sci- 
ence of botany — a sort of flower-garlanded archway 
to fields of pleasant toil beyond. The author, select- 
ing some of the most wonderful plants and the most 
remarkable phenomena connected with them, has 
produced a book of rare interest. If parents and 
others would put books like this within reach of their 



children, dime novels and trashy fiction would be less 
popular. M. 

Steele's Key to the Sciences. — Answers to the 
practiced questions and problems contained in the 
Fourteen Weeks^ Courses in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Astronomy. By J. Dorman Steele, 
A. M. New York : A. S. Barnes &* Co. 
Teachers using text-books of the Fourteen Weeks* 
series, will find this useful, as it gives the author's 
solution of all difficult problems. The "practical" 
questions are also answered, and much information 
thus afibrded which will interest both teacher and 
pupil. The latter part of the book contains a dozen 
or more pages of directions for performing experi- 
ments in chemistry. ' m. 

Wild Men and Wild Beasts ; Or, Scenes in Catrip 

and Jungle. By Lt. Col. Gordon Cumming. Of 

the Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration and 

Adventure. Edited by Bayard Taylor. New 

York: Scribner &* Co. Price, I1.50. 

This volume will be read and keenly enjoyed by 

those who delight in accounts of hair-breadth 

escapes and perilous adventures. Col. Cumming « 

adventures are of a thrilling character, and related .0 

simply and graphically as to win high admiration r 

the coolness and daring he displayed whilst hunt ' 

for tigers and other wild animals in the jungles t 

India. The book gives a better idea of the for .^ 

and jungles of that country than, perhaps, can e 

found anywhere else in so small compass. It .1- 

tains' eighteen full-page illustrations. 



Miscellany. 



Prof. AgAssiz is about to start upon his explor- 
ing expedition around Cape Horn and the Pacific 
coast. The United States coast survey steamer Hassler 
has been detailed for the expedition, and she was re- 
cently on her way from Philadelphia to Boston, where 
the party will embark. Remembering the interest 
which Ftof. Agassiz's accounts of the Amazon have 
excited from all directions, his explorations and dis- 
coveries of this still more unfamiliar region will be 
eagerly looked for by all. He recently wrote a long 
letter to Prof. Pierce, Superintendent of the U. S. 
Coast Survey, stating what results might be expected 
from the explorations, in which he says that, although 
the letter may be very compromising for himself, he 
is determined to write, in the hope of showing within 
what limits natural history has advanced. He be- 
lieves there is a plan according to which the affinities 
among animals, and their order of succession in 
time, was determined from the beginning, and that 
this world is the work of intelligence, and not merely 
the product of force and matter. Prof. Agassiz then 
asserts that there is a correlation between the grada- 
tion of animals in the complication of their struc- 
ture, in their order of succession in geological times, 
in their mode of development from the egg, and in 
their geographical distribution upon the surface of 
the globe. He then contends that, from the great 
depths of the ocean, there may be obtained repre- 
sentatives resembling those types of animals which 
were prominent in earlier geological periods, or bear- 
ing a close similarity to younger stages of the higher 



members of the same type. Prof. Agassiz then speci* 
fies at length the existing order of fishes, extinct 
representatives of which he expects to find at the 
bottom of the ocean. He also announces his inten- 
tion to explore the so-called "rivers of stone" in the 
Falkland Islands, and believes that it will not be 
difficult to explain their origin in the light of the 
glacial theory. 

By the new school law of the Province of On- 
tario,, provision is made for dwelling-houses for teach- 
ers. Norway goes still further and sets apart a small 
piece of land for the schoolmaster to cultivate ; this 
in addition to his regular salary. At least one teach- 
er in every district is provided with a dwelling house 
for himself and family, with land enough to pasture 
at least two cows, and to lay out a small garden. 
This custom is worthy of attention by rural school 
officers in this country. Aside from the comfort and 
economy of the plan, it would seem to afford an ex- 
cellent means of correcting the nomadic character of 
rural teachers. The constant shifting of teachers is 
a great disadvantage to schools in every part of the 
country. By providing the teacher with a home, an 
opportunity to increase his income by the products 
of an orchard or a garden, better men might be in- 
duced to remain in the profession, the social status 
of teachers would be improved, and the frequent 
changes in method and discipline which waste so 
much of rural school effort, would be very largely 
prevented. 
. One of the first fruits of the partial emancipatio 1 
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scheme legalized in Brazil is to arouse the people to 
a sense of the necessity for a better and more thor- 
ough system of education. United States Minister 
Partridge, who has taken a deep interest in the eman- 
cipation movement, has written from Rio de Janeiro 
to Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, asking for documents relative to the education 
of the colored people, and the organization of a free- 
school system in the South. The Brazilan educators 
and public men, he writes, see the importance of this 
subject, and desire to have the results of our experi- 
ence before establishing a system of their own to 
meet the needs of the emancipated class. He says 
an agitation in favor of a common school system has 
begun. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Commercial says: The 
semi-annual exhibition of punishment inflicted by the 
pillory and lash took place in the court yard at New 
Castle a short time since. Among the number 
whipped was a man named Joshua Lutton, making 
the fourth time he had been to the " post.*' He said 
on a previous occasion, "All the manhood was 
whipped out of me the first time, and now I don't 
care for anything." The following persons having 
been convicted of different petty larcenies received 
punishment as follows: — ^Joshua Lutton, 20 lashes ; 
Charles Blake, 20 lashes ; John Bush, colored, one 
hour in the pillory and 20 lashes ; John A. Graves, 
one hour in the pillory and 20 lashes ; Charles Bayard, 
colored, one hour in the pillory; Charles M. Thibett, 
20 lashes ; Joseph Harris, colored, 20 lashes ; Isaac 
Pierce, one hour in the pillory; Lewis Collins,. col- 
ored, 20 lashes. 

A Good Law. — The Illinois Legislature has passed 
a very Stringent liquor law, which has been approved 
by the Governor. The law takes effect from and 
after the first of July nexl. In addition to those pro- 
visions which make both the liquor vender and the 
owner of the premises on which the liquor is sold 
liable, it also provides that every licensed liquor seller 
must give bonds in $3,000, and makes him liable to 
be sued for damages for causing the drunkenness of 
any person. It also imposes a severe penalty for 
selling or giving away liquor to minors or habitual 
drunkards. If strictly inforced, it will prove no 
mean check to the drinking customs of the State. 

The value of teachers' institutes has been so con- 
clusively demonstrated, that in some of the States 
these associations are encouraged and sustained by 
annual appropriations. New York expends $20,000 a 
year for their maintenance; Maine, $4,000; Connec- 
ticut, $3,000; Massachusetts, $3,000, and Minnesota, 
$2,000. By law, warrants on the country treasury, in 
annual sums of about $200, are honored, in support 
of institutes, in New Jersey, Iowa, Michigan, Ver- 
mont, Indiana, Arkansas, Ohio, California and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Bible. — Cities fall, empires come to nothing, 
kingdoms fade away as smoke. Where are Numa, 
Minos, Lycurgus? Where are their books, and what 
has become of their laws? But that no tyrant should 
have been able to consume the Bible, no tradition to 
choke, no heretic maliciously to corrupt, that it should 
stand unto this day, amid the wreck of all that was 
human, without the alteration of one sentence so as 
to change the doctrine taught therein, surely argues a 
very singular providence claiming our attenton in a 
most remarkable manner. 

The last report of the Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton public schools shows that that city has 5 high 



schools, 36 grammar schools, and 323 primary schools. 
These schools contain 3S, 414 pupils, and are taught 
by 950 teachers. The sum paid for teachers' salaries 
is $720,960, an average to each teacher of $758! 
The total expenditure for all school purposes last 
year was $1,5991750, or an average of $41.64 for 
each pupil in attendance. It is one of the " notions" 
of the' city of Boston to be generous in providing for 
the education of her people. 

Horace Mann used to tell a story of an old gen- 
tleman named Ottiwell Wood, of Somersetshire, 
England, who, being a witness before some court, 
was asked by the judge, " How do you spell your 
name, Mr. Wood?" and replied: 

" O double T, I double U, E double L, double U, 

double O, D"— 

whereupon the astonished Mayor laid down his pen, 
saying that it was the most extraordinary name he 
had ever heard in his life. 

An autograph hunter lately succeeded in getting 
one from Bismarck. The Prince inscribed his name 
on the page graved already by the autographs of 
Guizot and Thiers. M. Guizot had written, " In my 
long life I have learned two principles : To forgive 
much and never forget.'* M. Thiers had added, 
" A little forgetfulness does not hurt the sincerity of 
the pardon." Prince Bismarck improved the senti- 
ment by writing, " I have learned to forget much 
and to have much forgiven me." 

Not long since a dyspeptic was beguiled by an 
advertisement to send to a New York individual a 
dollar, for which sum a cure for dyspepsia was prom- 
ised. He received a printed slip with these words : 
" Stop drinking and hoe in the garden." The man 
was angry at first, then laughed, and finally stopped 
drinking and ''hoed in the garden." In a short time 
he was as well as ever. 

It is estimated that about twelve hundred schoob 
for white youth, and one hundred and fifty or more 
for colored youth, are in operation in Georgia, under 
the new school law. The number of schools in- 
creases monthly, and it is probable that many new 
institutions will be opened after the State fund, which 
amounts to $450,000, shall have been distributed. 

The teacher must retain an ever-enlarging intel- 
lectual grasi^), and must, therefore, be on the alert at 
all times. The human niind is progressive; and 
unless he convince himself of this fact, and busy him- 
self seeking, during his leisure hours, a broader 
culture, he must inevitably fall below the proper 
level of his profession. 

All virtue and goodness tend to make men pow- 
erful in this world ; but they who aim at the power 
have not the virtue. Virtue is its own reward, and 
brings with it the hightest pleasures ; but they who 
cultivate it for the pleasure's sake are selfish and will 
never gain the pleasure because they can never have 
the virtue. 

The Grand Duke Alexis found out the strong 
point of Niagara after a half-day's stay there. The 
landlord characteristically charged an enormous bill 
— $1,500 — at the rate of $75 for each member of the 
suite for the half-day. The young man at once de- 
clined the preposterous imposition, and the amount 
was finally reduced to $1,000. 

Few people realize how very many acres are un- 
occupied in the great West. There are eleven terri- 
tories, two or three of which are twice or three times 
as large as all New England ; and it is a small tern- 
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tory that is not at least ten times as large as Massa- 
chusetts. Colorado is thirteen times as large as 
Massachnsetts, while Dakota und Arizona are half as 
kuge again as Colorado. The eleven territories con- 
tain over one billion and a quarter acres, exceeding 
by nearly two hundred thousand square miles the 
aggregate territory of all the present admitted States 
01 the Union. The territory of Alaska contains | 
369.539.600 acres. 

An enthusiastic professor of entomology, having 
entertained a friend over night, accosted him in the 
morning with the usual inquiry as to how he slept : 
«* Not very well. A strange bed, perhaps. But — " 
•* Ah ! " quoth the doctor, eagerly, " ye were just bit- 
ten by something, eh?" "Well, to tell the truth, 
doctor, I was." " Just think of that ! Bitten, were 
ye ? Now, can you say that it was anything note- 
worthy that bit ye ? peculiar, eh ? " " Fleas, I think. 
But such chaps for biting I never saw in my life." 
" I should think so, indeed ! " (with great glee) 
•« They're Sicilian fleas. / imported them myself P^ 

Power of the Press. — 1 love to hear the rumbling 
of the steam-power press, better than the roar of 
artillery. It is silently attacking and vanquishing 
the Malakoffs of vice and the Redans of evil ; and 
its parallels and approaches cannot be resisted. I 
like the click of the type in the composing stick of 
the compositor, better than the click of the musket 
in the hand of the soldier. It bears a leaden mes- 
senger of deadlier power, of sublimer force, and of a 
surer aim, which will hit its mark, though it is 
a thousand years ahead ! — Chapin, 

Man dies, but nature is eternal. The seasons keep 
their appointed time ; day returns with its golden 
splendor, and night with its eloquent mystery. The 
same stars which lit the ghastly battle-field of Troy, 
rough with the dead bodies of ancient heroes — which 
shone on the marble streets of imperial Rome, and on 
the sad eyes of vigil sleepers in the living glow of in- 
spiration — ^the watch fires of the angels which, through 
centuries of devastation and change, have still burned 
on unceasingly — speak to mj as they did to Dante and 
Shakespeare and Milton, of the divine glory, the 
omnipotence, the everlasting beauty and love of 
God. 

Water, such as is fit to drink, commands a price 
in Madrid as high as soda water in this city, as a 
summer beverage is more sought after than wine, and 
people like it better for having to pay for it than if it 
cost nothing. Ice is also scarce there, liquefying 
snow from the mountain tops being about the best to 
be had. 

A GENTLEMAN, traveling in Tennessee, just after the 
close of the war, overheard the following conversation 
between two women of that country, who had been 
in town and were returning home on the cars : No. 
I — "What has you in that paper?" No. 2 — " Soda." 
No. I—" Soda! what's soda?" No. 2—" Why, don't 
Tou know what soda is ? that ere stuff what you puts 
in biskits that makes 'em git up and hump themselves." 

A New York reporter discourses thus learnedly in 
giving an account of a fire : ** The causes which pro- 
duce fire, however, are well known, the chief among 
them being combustion, which is probably the prin- 
cipal, the main cause of most of the fires which occur 
in our large cities." 

\ Henry Ward Beecher, in satirizing pompous 
talkers, sajrs : " Language, like window guiss, should 
Rot stop the attention on itself, but on that which 
paiics dirough it" 



It is said that Professor Struve, of Pultowa, has 
found that the ring of Saturn, which for several 
months has been approaching the body of the planet has 
at last fallen upon it and become diffused over its sur- 
face. The theory was, however, that the ring should 
break up into satellites. If the assertion be true, 
some modification of the nebular theory is in this 
case evidently needed. 

A Rhode Island man has been arrested by two 
railroads for attempts to obstruct their tracks. His 
excuse was that he had to take a log of wood home, 
and if the State is not big enough for him to lay down 
a load in it without blocking all the railroads, the 
fault lies with somebody besides himself. 

Senator Wilson, after careful study of the fres- 
coes and other " art " embellishments of the capitol, 
has come to the conclusion to have his committee 
room whitewashed. It is a touching concession to 
that kind of art with which Senators and Represen- 
tatives are most familiar. — N. Y, Com. Advertiser. 

The New York pipers have been complaining of 
the bad quality of the gas in that city. Whereupon a 
Boston papers retorts that the New York press makes 
the most of it. 

The minds of some people are like the pupil of the 
human eye, and contract themselves the more the 
stronger the light that is shed upon them. Bats and 
owls have their correspondences among men. 

A correspondent in Paris says that a Frenchman 
rarely travels except to escape a revolution at home, 
and even then seldom gets beyond Brussels, London, 
Geneva, or at farthest the Island of Jersey. 

Nantucket, Mass., about a hundred years ago, had 
197 vessels, which gave employment to 2,200 seamen. 
Now its commerce is gone, and its population is 
only about double the number of sailors once afloat 
in its vessels. 

As long ago as 1837 four women were admitted to 
Oberlin College, and in 1 841 three of them graduated, 
being the first ladies who have received a literary de- 
gree from any college in the country. 

An order will soon be issued from the Treasury 
Department directing that all government business on 
the Pacific coast be transacted on a currency instead 
of gold basis, as heretofore. 

A golden rule for a voung lady is to converse al- 
ways with her female friends as if a gentleman were 
of the party ; and with young men as if her female 
companions were present. 

" Why, Charley, I am astonished to see you making 
faces at your mother!" Charlie brightened up at 
once and retorted, " Why, I calculated to laugh, but 
mamma, my face slipped." 

The N. Y. State prison at Albany, has received 
20,514 prisoners — 15,262 males, and 5,252 females. 
Of these 17,804 were intemperate persons. 

Ninety thousand four hundred and sixteen persons 
emigrated from England, and 112,095 from Scotland 
and Ireland, during the year 1870. 

In New York the Cruelty to Animals Society has 
laid down the rule that one ton is all that a horse 
should draw. 

The herring fishery of Maine is said to be very 
good this season, having begun earlier than usual. 
The fish are plenty and large, and the fishermen are 
making large hauls. 

The population of Virginia is said to be declining, 
on account of the migration of people to more pros- 
perous regions. 

California is proven, by recent snrveys, to be twenty* 
two millions of acres smaller than she thought she was 
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A Beautiful Song. — ^We propose to issue such 
longs from time to time as we know to be deservedly 
popular. We do not care so much that these shall 
De new as that they shall be good. Through the favor 
of Mr. S. W. Thomas, we send you, this month, the 
beautiful song, "Safe Within the Vail," with the 
original music. Have your pupils sing it. They and 
you, their teachers, will be the better for it. Few 
things render a school more attractive to the pupib 
than the songs they siug there — ^few things will cause 



it, in after years, to be remembered with 
pleasure than the songs they sang there. 



Dr. Stowe said, when he visited a certain instxtn* 
tion in Germany. « In one room were boys with 
violinsplaying. another room was full of boys sin^ 
ing. The teacher said, < If the children don't snig« 
the devil is in here ; but when they do, he has to 
go and sit out there.' " Evil cannot dwell with a spin! 
of sacred song. 
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Singing in Schools. — ^Rev. Mr. Baltzell, in the 
Musieal Visitor for January, makes some remarks in 
reference to singing in Sunday-schools that may apply 
with equal force to day-schools: 

In regard to proper singing in our Sunday-schools, 
the first point ot importance b to secure variety and 
attractiveness. Its mission is to draw the little ones 
into the school, and to retain them there. Every 
•uperi&te&dcot should see that his school is well 



stocked with standard music, and the children well 
drilled in singing, so that it may prove to be a real 
power. Good singing will recruit any school, as 
well as tend to secure good order and discipline. 
In teaching children to sing, be careful how yos 
go over a new piece of music the first time. If yos 
go wrong at the start you will find it difficult to get 
right. Go over it by sections, having them to foUov 
youy and ' stick' to it until they can sing it coixecU//* 
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HOW NEW YORK SAVES HER LOST 

CHILDREN. 



children's aid society. 



The opening paragraphs of the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Children's Aid So- 
ciety of New York make known the existence 
of a large class of neglected, friendless child- 
ren in that city and vividly portray the so- 
cial and political dangers that result from it. 
We quote them : 

THE DANGEROUS CLASS. 

" The events of the past year in Europe 
and America have called the thoughts of re- 
flecting persons anew to that perilous ele- 
ment in large cities — the 'dangerous class.* 
The rich and comfortable of the towns, and 
those living far away in the country, seldom 
realize the existence of such a class; but 
those who labor habitually in the lowest 
strata of our society see the danger. They 
know that beneath the busy and brilliant 
surface of a city like New York, and of all 
large cities, there is a most inflammable and 
explosive material. It needs only a suffi- 
cient cause or opportunity, such as the acci- 
dental absence of the guardians of public 
peace and some supposed wrong inflicted by 
the rich on the poor — ^as was the case in 
1863 — ^and we might experience an outbreak 
even here, which would leave large portions 
of the city in ashes and blood, and destroy, 
as it did in Paris, the accumulated wealth 
and treasured art of generations. 

**A 'dangerous class' has always for its 
worst element those who are simply and 
solely criminals, and who come forth 
mainly in the night to prey upon and plun- 
der the community — the thieves, burglars, 
shop-lifters, pickpockets, gamblers and ruf- 
fians of every description. 

• * These, fortunately, are never very numer- 



ous in any city, and are merely the camp- 
followers, as it were, of the multitudes who 
make the main body or centre of this class. 
These latter are the neglected youth of a 
city. They are the children of the poor 
grown up, who have been cast out on the 
street, or left to themselves, or have aban- 
doned their disagreeable tenement homes ; 
the en/ants perdus become men. 

"In New York they have been outside of 
our admirable system of public instruction. 
Neither the charity nor religion of the city 
has ever touched them. They are practi- 
cally heathens and barbarians. If boys, 
they have grown up on the docks and about 
the grog-shops, making their way by trick- 
ery or violence, uninstructed except in the 
dishonest shifts of the streets, and are now 
entering manhood, ignorant, brutal, with 
violent passions and without reverence for 
either God or man. Their only home and 
resort are the corner groggeries ; and here 
they soon become the tools of demagogues 
and the ' repeaters ' and ' roughs ' of un- 
principled politicians. If these children 
have been girls, they become simply aban- 
doned, women, but even more ready than 
the boys — as was shown in. our riots and in 
Paris — when the occasion offers, for deeds 
of cruelty and havoc. This large multitude 
of abandoned and neglected youth are the 
especial material for an explosive outbreak 
or bloody riot. They know nothing of the 
' best ideas ' of our civilization ; they care 
nothing for social order. A casual spark 
may kindle their quick passions. They hate 
the rich, and they long for plunder. 

"With them, however, in the constitution 
of the 'dangerous class,' are associated a 
very different multitude, who can only de- 
serve the respect and . compassion of think- 
ing men; the large and down-pressed host 
of destitute and igorant laboring men and 
women, who always barely keep their heads 
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above water, and who honestly believe 
that competition has given the rich all the 
blessings, and left them all the curses of 
life. 

"This great class are always discontented, 
and, stirred up by designing leaden, they 
are frequently ready to revolt against the 
existing order of things. In New York, 
however, this unfortunate multitude, 
though suffering much at times from 
poverty, always have an escape and a 
chance for livelihood in the great 
country. Moreover the bonds of 
sympathy with other classes, created 
by just such Christian movements as 
our own, keep them from open out- 
break. 

"The only really and permanently 
dangerous element in this city, and 
one the perils from which cannot be 
exaggerated, are the neglected youth. 

They swell the criminal class; or, 
more dangerous still, they help to 
form the vast body of ignorant voters 
and implements for demagogues in 
our lowest wards." 

THE. SOCIETY. 

The Children's Aid Society has 
been in existence for twenty years, 
and we purpose to show in this arti- 
cle how It works, and what are its 
results. We do this believing that 
it is, as it claims to be, "the most 
comprehensive association in the 
world for dealing on a large scale 
with the sources and springs " of the 
evils that are festering in the very 
bosom of society and threatening 
the overthrow of our political insti- 
tutions, and that as such it deserves 
the study of thoughtful men who 
take broad views of the work of edu- 
cation. Besides, we have a special 
object in presenting this subject to 
the readers of the Journal. Last month 
we told them how Boston brings her chil- 
dren to school. What was then said ex- 
hibits one line of effort. New York saves 
her lost children by a line of effort quite 
different. Both are good. One can be 
made to complement the other. We desire 
to teach our people the whole lesson. 

ITS WORK. 

The society has a regularly organized 
bo ird of trustees. 

Brides the officers of the board proper, 
a large number of persons are employed 



under the titles of agents, superintendents, 
teachers, matrons, visitors, etc. 

The society keeps up, in different parts of 
the city, five lodging-houses, five free read- 
ing-rooms, and nineteen day and twelve 
evening industrial schools, employing seven- 
ty-one regular teachers, and nearly as many 
volunteers. 



The practical work of the society is out- 
lined in the following extract from the re- 
port: 

"The first duty of its 'visitors' is to pick 
up the little waifs of the streets; its 'in- 
dustrial schools' teach these poor children 
whose parents c^inot or do not care for 
them, habits of order, cleanliness and in- 
dustry, and provide for their most pressing 
wants of food and clothing, and instruct 
many of them in a trade ; its lodging-houses 
shelter the orphan and homeless boys and 
girls, and labor incessantly to give them the 
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foundation ideas of morals and religion , 
and the beginning of school education, while 
they promote their independence by requir- 
ing petty payments for food and shelter; its 
' reading-rooms * and * night schools ' attempt 
to oflfer these rovers of the streets a counter- 
attraction to the temptations of the rum-hole 
and the gambling saloon ; and, as the crown 
of all, its 'emigration system,' taking these 
children before they are too much corrupted 
by the streets, transfers them to honest and 
kind homes and an industrious life in the 
far West." 

The magnitude of the work done will ap- 
pear from the following statements. 

During the past year over 24,000 different 
children, of whom 5,886 were orphans and 
14,822 were homeless, came under the edu- 
cational and moral influences of the various 
branches of the society. 

There were provided with homes and em- 
ployment in the West during the year : 

Boys 1,856 

Girls 887 

Men 303 

Woman 340 

Total *. 3,386 

Total number provided with homes 

since 1854 25,215 

The number of meals furnished at the 
lodging-houses during the year was 15 7, 729 ; 
number of lodgings furnished, 131,578; 
number of children registered, 11,928, of 
whom 4,958 were orphans. 

The following extract taken from the re- 
port of the superintendent of the "News- 
boys* Lodging-house ' * will give a fair idea 
of the work done 1>y this class of institu- 
tions. He says: ** During the year, 1,018 
boys have been rescued from vagrancy and 
placed in good permanent homes. This is 
an average of three a day. We have fur- 
nished during the year 53,214 meals, and 
53,005 lodgings. 1,100 lost or truant boys 
have been restored to friends and relations. 
A register is kept containing name, age, and 
condition of each lodger. 

" Since the institution has been organized, 
and through its instrumentality, 7,108 boys 
have been provided with permanent homes 
and employment. They are to be found in 
every walk of life, honored and respected. 
Several own real estate and are in business 
for themselves. They are scattered all over 
the West. Many are married and surrounded 
with happy families. Some are now thirty 
years of age. There are those who have 
graduated at colleges, and are now to be 
found in the learned professions ; others are 



preaching the gospel, which they first heard 
in our pleasant rooms at our Sunday evening 
service. 

"Our tables aire full and complete, show- 
ing the working of our home for the last 
eighteen years. During that time we have 
lodged 91,534 different boys; restored 7,196 
lost and missing ones to friends ; provided 
7,108 with homes; furnished 576,493 lodg- 
ings, and 426,580 meals." 

The industrial schools had on their rolls 
during the year 9,429 pupils, with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,847. The small aver- 
age attendance is chiefly owing to the fact 
that many of the children are obliged to stay 
away from school one-half of the time, in 
order to earn something to live on, while 
they go to school the other half. 

"These industrial schools," says the re- 
port, " certainly reach a stratum of society 
which even the commonest of our common 
schools would fail to reach. The great irreg- 
ularity of attendance, which is a necessity 
of their destitute condition, would shut them 
out from public schools, if their rags and 
destitution did not. To many, the simple 
meal provided at noon is a great boon, 
without which, oftentimes, body and mind 
would suffer." 

While much work is done for the society 
that costs it nothing, yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that all its machinery can be moved 
without money. 

Its expenditures the past year were 
$153,741.55. Of this sum, the Board of 
Education contributed $11,505.34; the 
city and county of New York, $50,000.00, 
and the State, $5,417.36. The balance was 
derived from the society's own resources, 
donations and bequests. 

The society has expended since its foun- 
dation in 1853, ^i>o93>923-48. 

THE RESULTS. 

Another* demonstration of the great truth, 
the -magnitude of which so few seem to 
realize, that the evils that curse society can 
only be rooted out by educating the young 
aright, appears in the fact as stated in the re- 
port, "That, so far as is known, not five out 
of each thousand children who have been 
trained in the industrial schools ever fall 
into dishonest or criminal courses." 

The decrease in certain kinds of crime 
attributable mainly to the influence of the 
Children's Aid Society is shown in the fol- 
lowing statements. They point out most 
plainly the direction in which philanthropic 
effort will yield the richest fruit. 
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Of female vagrants there were imprisoned, 
in all the New York City prison*, in — 



1857 3.449 

1859 5,778 

i860 ..5,880 

i86i 3,172 

1862 2,242 



1863. 
1864.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 



1,756 
1,342 
. 785 
. 671 
. 548 



In eleven years the imprisonments of fe- 
male vagrants fell off from 5,880 to 548, 
although the population of the city increased 
during the same period 13^^ per cent. 

The reports of arrests of female vagrants 
by the commissioner of police since 1861 
runs thus : 

1861 2,161 1867 1,591 

1862 2,008 1869 1,078 

1863 1,728 1870 701 

1871 914. 

The rate of commitments of young girls 
for thieving or petty larceny since 1859 is as 
follows : 



1859. 
i860. 
1 861. 
1862. 



187 1 



944 
890 

880 
1,133 



1864. 
1865. 
1869. 
1870. 



I,i3» 

977 
989 

746 



572 



The decrease in this crim^ is in twelve 
years from 944 to 572, though, according 
to increase in population, it would have been 
1,076. The increase shown in 1862 and 
1864 was owing to causes connected with 
the war. 

The preceding statements relate to crimes 
committed by females. The following show 
like results among boys. 

The commitments of boys for vagrancy, 
since 1859, are as follows: 

1859 2,829 1864 1,147 

i860 2,708 1865 1,350 

1862 1,203 1870 1*140 

1871 994 

Increased according to population, the 
number in 187 1 would have been 3,225. 
In petty larceny, the record stands thus : 

1857 2,450 1865 2,347 

1859 2,626 1869 2,338 

i860 2,575 1870 2,168 

1871 1,978 

Increased according to population, the 
number would have been 2,861 in 1871. 

The following are the arrests of pick- 
pockets since r86i : 



1861. 
1862. 
1865. 



.466 
.300 
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1867. 
1868. 
1869. 



'345 
.348 

■303 



1871 313. 

The readers of the Journal now have be- 
fore them both the Boston plan of bringing 
neglected children to school by law, and the 
New York plan of doing it by love. We 



would like to see the two combined in 
Pennsylvania, in order that we may rescue 
our thousands of homeless, friendless little 
ones from the destruction that otherwise 
awaits them, and save society and the State 
from the ruin they may work. 



MATHEMATICAL NOTES— NO. III. 



BY PROFESSOR EDWARD BROOKS. 



Origin of Algebraic Symbols, 

THE symbols of algebra are of three gen- 
eral classes ; Symbols of Quantity, Sym- 
bols of Operation, and Symbols of Relation. 
What is the origin of these symbols; who 
invented them or first employed them? 
This question, a very interesting one, I will 
endeavor to answer in the present article. 

I. Symbols of Quantity. — ^The Symbols 
of Quantity are the letters of the alphabet, 
the Arabic figures , the symbols for zero and 
infinity, etc. The origin of the use of let- 
ters to represent quantity is not known. It 
was natural to represent the .elementary 
ideas of number by the characters which 
represent the elementary sounds of the human 
voice, and this method was adopted by 
nearly all the nations of antiquity. Among 
the Greeks the letters of the alphabet were 
divided into several classes, for the purpose 
of representing the different groups of the 
numerical scale. The Roman system of no- 
tation employed the several letters I, V, X, 
L, C, D and M. The Arabs at first used 
the Greek method of representing numbers 
by letters, and afterward exchanged it for 
the Hindoo method. The Roman method 
of notation was used in Europe until about 
the 1 2th century, when it was exchanged for 
the Arabic method. The use of the first let- 
ters of the alphabet to represent known 
quantities, and the last letters to represent 
unknown quantities, is entirely natural. In 
an investigation known quantities come 
first; from these we pass to the unknown 
quantities, etc. Vieta, an eminent French 
algebraist of the i6th century, is said to 
have been the first to represent known 
quantities by symbols. 

The origin of the Arabic figures is not de- 
finitely known. The latest and most plau- 
sible theory for their origin is that they were 
originally the initial letters of the Sanscrit 
numerals. This theory is presented by 
Prinsep, a profound Sanscrit scholar. The 
plausibility of this supposition appears in the 
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fact that it follows the general law of repre- 
senting numbers by letters, as in the Greek 
and Roman systems. 

An old theory is that the Arabic charac- 
ters are modifications of figures formed by 
combining straight lines. And still another 
theory is that they are modifications of 
figures formed by combining angles to ex- 
press numbers. Both of these latter theories 
are interesting, but probably more fanciful 
than true. 

The origin of the symbol for zero (o) is 
not known. One theory supposes the zero to 
have been originally a circle, suggested from 
covnting around the figures and thumbs held 
in a circular position. Another theory is, 
that if angles were used to represent numbers, 
nothing would be represented by a charac- 
ter having no angles, which is the closed 
curve. 

Max Miiller says : "It would be highly 
important to find out at what time the 
naught first occurs in Indian inscriptions. 
That inscription would deserve to be preserv- 
ed among the most valuable monuments of 
antiquity, for from it would date in reality 
the beginning of true mathematical science 
— impossible without the naught — nay, the 
beginning of all the exact sciences to which 
we owe the invention of telescopes-, steam 
engines and electric telegraphs.'* 

II. Symbols OF Operation. — 'VYitSymbols 
cf Operation are the signs of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, involu- 
tion, evolution and aggregation. The ori- 
gin of most of these symbols has been defi- 
nitely determined. 

The Symbols of Addition and Subtraction^ 
-f and — , were first introduced by Michael 
Stifel, a German mathematician of the six- 
teenth century. They first appeared in a 
work published by him at Nuremberg, in 
1544, and are believed to have been invented 
by him. This is implied by the manner in 
which he introduces them; thus, ^^ we place 
this sign, etc.," and ^^we say that the addi- 
tion is thus completed, etc." Prof Rigaud 
supposed that -f- was a corruption of P, the 
initial of plus, and Mr. Davies thought that it 
was $1 corruption of etox &. Stifel, however, 
does not call the signs plus and minus, but 
signum additorum and signum subtractorum, 
which renders the above suppositions improb- 
able. 

Dr. Ritchie suggested that perhaps + was 
two marks joined together, to signify two 
numbers joined together in addition; and 
that — was taken to indicate subtraction, 
since it is what is left after one of the 



marks is removed. It is thought by De 
Morgan that the minus sign ( — ) was first 
used, and that + was derived from it by 
putting a small cros-bar for distinction. 
"The sign +," he says, **in the hands of 
Stifel's printer, has the vertical bar much 
shorter than the other ; and when it is in- 
troduced into the wood-cuts of the engraver 
the disproportion is greater still." The 
Hindoos, from whom our knowledge of 
algebra was originally derived, used a dot 
for subtraction and the absence of the dot 
for addition. It is not unlikely that the 
Hindoo dot was elongated into a bar to sig- 
nify subtraction, and that the first who found 
it convenient to introduce a sign for addition, 
merely adopted the sign for subtraction with 
a difference. 

Some have supposed that Stifel might 
have obtained these symbols from some oth- 
er mathematician of his age ; but this is im- 
probable. The person to whom he refers 
as his principal teacher in Algebra was 
Christoffer Rudolff, who published, in 15 61, 
a work entitled, Kunstliche Rechnung mit 
der ziffer und^ mit der zalpfenningen ; but 
there is nothing in this work like either of 
the signs + or — , so that it appears quite 
certain that Stifel did not obtain them from 
him. 

M. Libri attributes the invention of + 
and — to Leonardo Da Vinci, the celebrated 
Italian artist and philosopher; other wri- 
ters, however, say that Da Vinci used the 
symbol -f- for the figure 4. After the most 
carefiil investigation the invention and 
introduction of these two symbols are al- 
most universally accredited to Stifel. 

It may be remarked that these symbols 
were not immediately adopted by other 
mathematicians. In a work on algebra, 
published in 161 9, the signs of addition and 
subtraction are P and M, with strokes drawn 
through them. 

The Symbol of Multiplication (X) St. An- 
drew's cross, was ' introduced by William 
Oughtred, an eminent English mathemati- 
cian and divine, born at Eton in 1573. The 
work in which this symbol first appeared 
was entitled Clavis Mathematica, ''iLey of 
Mathematics," and published in 1631. 
Oughtred was a fine thinker and was hon- 
ored by the title ''prince of mathemati- 
cians. ' ' 

T\it Symbol of Division (-?-) was invented 
by Dr. John Pell, professor of philosophy 
and mathematics at Breda. He was born at 
Southwick at Sussex, 1610, and died in 1685. 
This symbol was used by some old Eng- 
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lish writers to denote the ratio or relation of 
quantities. I have also noticed it used thus 
in some old German mathematical works. 
Dr. Pell was highly regarded as a mathema- 
tician. It was to him that Newton first ex- 
plained his invention of fluxions. 

The System of Exponents y to represent the 
powers of a number, was introduced by Des- 
cartes, the illustrious metaph3^ician and in- 
ventor of Analytical Geometry. The earli- 
est writer on Algebra denoted the po'w^rs of 
numbers by an abbreviation of the name of 
the power. Harriot, a mathematician of the 
1 7th century, repeated the quantity to indi- 
cate the power; thus, for c^ he wrote aaaa. 

The Radical Sign (|/) was introduced by 
Stifel, the inventor of -f" and — . This 
symbol is a modification of the letter r, the 
initial of radix, root. The root of a quan- 
tity was formerly denoted by writing the 
letter r before it, and this letter was grad- 
ually changed to the form 1/. 

The Vinculum or Bar, placed over quan- 
tities to connect them together, thus b X 

a -\- c, was first used by Vieta, the intro- 
ducer of the system of representing known 
quantities by symbols. 

The Parenthesis was first used by Albert 
Girarde, a Dutch writer on algebra, of the 
sixteenth century. Who first introduced the 
other signs of aggregation I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

III. Symbols of Relation are the signs 
of equality, ratio, equal ratios, inequality 
and deduction. The origin of a few of these 
has been ascertained. 

The Symbol of Equality (=) was introduced 
by Robert Recorde, an English physician 
and mathematician of the sixteenth century. 
It first appeared in his work on algebra, 
called by the singular title. Whetstone of 
Wit, He gives his reason for the symbol 
in the following quaint language: "And 
to avoide the tediouse repetition of these 
words, I will settle a$ I doe often in worke 
use, a pair of parallels or Gemowe lines of 
one lengthe, thus : =, because no 2 thynges 
can be more equalle.'* 

This sign was also employed by Albert 
Girarde. The French and German mathe- 
maticians employed the symbol 00 to de- 
note equality even long after Recorde. This 
symbol is said to be a modification of the 
dipthong cBy the initial of the Latin phrase 
aquale est. 

The Symbol of Ratio. (:) is supposed to 
be a modification of the sign of division. 
The sign of division was frequently em- 
ployed by the old English and German 



mathematicians to indicate the relation of 
quantities. Who first omitted the dash and 
employed the present form of the symbol 
of ratio, I have not been able to ascertain. 

Thit Symbol of Equal Ratios (: :) is either 
a modification of the sign of equality (=) 
or a duplication of the symbol of ratio (:) 
I do not know which. If I have seen any 
account of its origin I have omitted to take 
a note of it and have forgotten it. 

T\iQ Symbo'ls of Inequality {> and <) are 
evidently modifications of the sign of 
equality. If parallel lines denote equality, 
oblique lines would naturally be used to de- 
note inequality, the lines converging toward 
the less quantity. Who first employed this 
sign is probably known, but I have no note 
of it and have nothing upon it in my library. 

I have now presented, in a connected and 
systematic manner, about all that is known 
concerning the origin of the ordinary alge- 
braic sjonbols. In some future article I 
propose calling attention to the origin and 
use of some of the symbols of higher mathe- 
matics. 



CONDUCTING RECITATIONS— NO. II. 



BY PROF. WILLIAM F. PHELPS. 



TWO of the more important objects of 
the recitation were discussed in the 
preceding paper. These objects were stated 
to be: I, to develop the power of clear 
and consecutive thought; and 2, to culti- 
vate the habit of concise and accurate ex- 
pression. 

To think clearly, and to express thought 
with care and precision, imply also an in- 
crease in the attainments of the pupil. Sub- 
jects for study are placed before the mind as 
occasions for its activity. An increase of 
knowledge carries with it an increase of 
power. Lessons are assigned which are to 
be mastered. The recitation, when properly 
conducted, will determine exactly how far 
this mastery of subjects has been effected by 
the pupil. Hence it may be affirmed, 

.III. That another object of the recitation 
is to test the accuarcy and extent of the attain- 
ments of the class. Each and every lesson 
should afford the proof of new conquests 
by the learner. It should demonstrate that 
some truth unknown before has been added 
to his mental capital, or that something hith- 
erto dimly perceived has ripened into clear 
conviction, perfect fruition. In the absence 
of this assured result, or at least of some 
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approach to it^ the recitation has failed in 
its purpose, and the time and labor of all 
concerned in it may be accounted a loss. 
All real progress in education must neces- 
sarily be slow. There is neither a royal 
road nor a railroad to the temple of learn- 
ing ; nevertheless, there ought to be posi- 
tive progress with each day, and an addi- 
tional conquest, however small, with each 
encounter in the class-room. To aim at 
these definite and positive results should be 
the ambition of every teacher, and although 
he may not always reach them, he will ac- 
complish vastly more than by rambling and 
•discursive effort. 

IV. It is an object of the recitation to in- 
crease the attainments of the class, to add 
to the knowledge which its members have 
acquired in their study hours. 

A teacher whose acquirements are limited 
to the text-books he uses, can never achieve 
Teal success in conducting his recitations. 
** A good schoolmaster," says Guizot, 
*' must know much more than he is called 
upon to teach, in order that he may teach 
with intelligence and taste." It is a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration whether the am- 
bition and love and study inspired in a class 
by ascholarly,skillful and enthusiastic teacher 
are not worth more to the pupils than all the 
studying they are able to do. What is more 
contagious than example? What is more 
glorious than a noble example as an inspira- 
tion to worthy deeds? The teacher who 
does not show that he can go beyond the 
text-books in his search after truth, and en- 
rich the knowledge which his pupils have 
acquired by copious additions to it from his 
own well-furnished store-house, is lacking 
in the first element of power in his great 
work. This is, in fact, one of the true 
secrets in teaching. It secures the con- 
fidence, it arouses the interest, it commands 
the respect and admiration of the class, and 
supplies the most needful conditions to its 
progress. Hence, let the teacher ever go 
before his pupils in the class-room, full of his 
subject, all aglow with its spirit, ready to 
meet every difficulty, to answer every objec- 
tion and supply every omission which may 
arise in the course of the sharp drill that is 
to follow. 

V. The recitation should determine the 
habits of study which each pupil is forming, 
and correct whatever may be faulty in his 
method, as well as eliminate the errors that 
are revealed in his knowledge of subjects. 

Man has been not inaptly denominated 
'*a bundle of habits." Education is the 



development of character through the pro- 
cesses employed in the formation of right 
habits. The character of an individual is 
the sum total of the habits he has formed. 
If the latter be good, the fprmer will be 
good; if bad, bad. The great aim of the 
educator, therefore, should be to form good 
liabits and only good habits. 

The recitation affords the best indications 
as to the quality of the mental habits of the 
pupils. The teacher should be a close ob- 
server of these indications and should strive 
to teach his pupils how to study. The edu- 
cation of any individual is far advanced 
when he has learned the best methods of 
using his faculties in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and in discharging the manifold duties 
of his station in life. To correct errors in 
the method of using the faculties is the 
surest way to prevent errors in the knowledge 
of the subject taught. Errors in the mas- 
tery of facts and principles are the result of 
a wrong use of the faculties. Therefore let 
precision and accuracy in mental labor be 
the constant care of those who guide and 
direct the education of our children and 
youth. To secure these is one of the prime 
objects of the recitation. 

Finally, any statement of the true theory 
of the recitation will be incomplete which 
does not refer to its moral uses. Brought 
into such intimate relation with his pupils 
as is the teacher during this vital and oft-re- 
curring occasion, it would be strange indeed, 
if he should omit to make full use of his 
power and influence, to develop in them all 
that is kindly and winning in manner, pure 
and upright in heart, lovely and noble in 
character and life. And here the power of 
the teacher must be almost wholly in a spot- 
less example. He is the inspiring genius of 
the occasion. His spirit must be gentle, his 
manners winning, his temper even, his judg- 
ment cool, and his decisions prompt and 
just. With such a moral frame of mind, 
joined to scholarly attainments and profes- 
sional skill, his influence over the hearts as 
well as the intellects of his pupils, will be 
almost without limit, gently moulding their 
characters to that standard of excellence 
which embodies all that is pure, lovely, and 
of good report. 

In the succeeding article it will be my 
aim to consider what should be the prepara- 
tions/or the recitation. 



All the Moscow students who signed the 
address in favor of liberty of the press have 
been banished to Siberia. 
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EDUCATION A NATIONAL INTEREST. 



PRESIDENT SARMIENTO'S LETTER TO SENATOR SUMNER. 



[The following letter was written by President Sarmiento of 
the Argentine Confederation, then Minister resident in this 
country, to Senator Sumner, on the occasion of a proposition 
pending in Congress to .abolish the department of education. 
Although the occasion that called it forth has passed away, it 
will be read with as much profit now as then. We take pleas- 
ure in commending the views of this broad, big-hearted for- 
eigner to the thoughtful consideration of our readers. — Ed] 

New York, 1868. 
To Mr. Senator Sumner : 

Honorable Sir: — Encouraged by the 
distinction with which you have been kind 
enough to favor me, I take the liberty of 
submitting to your enlightened considera- 
tion a few observations upon a subject which 
will soon be brought before the Senate, and 
in whose favorable selection not only the 
United States, but republican principles 
everywhere and the civilization of the pop- 
ular masses, are deeply interested. I have 
heard that the discontinuance of the National 
Department of Education has been resolved 
upon, and if the measure is definitely car- 
ried, such action will, in my judgment, pro- 
duce a deplorable reaction against the grow- 
ing interest inspired of late by universal 
education. 

For statesmen like yourself, my sugges- 
tions would have little value if I should 
pretend to propose new plans upon subjects 
on which North Americans are so far in ad- 
vance of other nations. But it may be of 
some use to know the impressions made 
upon other people, and my feelings in this 
special case would be, as it were, the ex- 
pression of their common aspirations. I 
can speak for South America, where twenty 
or thirty millions of human beings are agi- 
tated by a chaos of revolutions, which con- 
duce to nothing, because certain elements of 
government are wanting ; and I recently vis- 
ited Europe where I conversed with eminent 
men upon the salutary moral influence which 
the United States is beginning to exercise. 

When Europe recovered from its surprise 
and wonder at the happy issue of the past 
civil war, and at the triumph of Republican 
institutions among all the causes — incom- 
prehensible at a distance — which had 
brought about this result, it discerned one 
only clearly, and that was, that behind Lin- 
coln, Congress, and Grant, was a people that 
could read and write. 

The republic now presents itself to thosp 
who do not -despair of liberty in the world, 
with the school 2& the basis of its constitu- 
tion. To the political economists, the 
North American school, which creates the 



producer^ is a sufficient explanation of the 
prodigious development of wealth ; and in 
view of the governments themselves, the 
sudden appearance of the United States and 
of Prussia as great nations, is closely allied, 
to. their systems of universal education. 
England and France have shown of late 
that they have profited by the lesson, taking 
more interest than formerly in the diffusion 
of education. This is the clear influence of 
the power exercised by American institutions 
in their most acceptable forms. 

Mr. Laboulaye, the distinguished French 
professor who has done so much to make 
North American institutions known in 
Europe, not long ago presented to the work- 
men of Lyons, the portrait of Horace 
Mann, as the only man comparable to Wash- 
ington in the part which he took in the de- 
finitive and enduring organization of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

But in the greater part of the world to- 
day, if the influence and efficacy of North 
American institutions of education are known 
by their results, very few if any have an idea 
of their mode of operation or of their organ- 
ization. In England, reports^ data and 
ideas are frequently sought from the United 
States, and I am acquainted with the fact 
that the ex-minister, Ratazzi, desiring to 
organize a vast system of education in Italy, 
lamented that he had not within his reach 
the precise documents which would explain 
the systems that have given such happy re- 
sults in the United States, the only country 
which can serve as a guide in this respect. 
The speech of the Hon. Mr. Garfield in the 
House of Representatives in favor of the 
creation of the National Department of Edu- 
cation, has been reproduced in the presses 
of South America as a stimulus toward adopt- 
ing the same measure, and another of Prof. 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, has had the 
same currency in France and South America. 

If the United States, then, owe an ac- 
count to the human race of their own expe- 
rience and progress in certain respects which 
are important to the well-being and improve- 
ment of mankind, just as they receive from 
England and from human thought many of 
the principal benefits of government, a 
a means of transmitting the knowledge would 
hereby have been established, and the 
National Department of Education would 
have fulfilled that useful function, besides 
the special object for which it was created. 
It would have come to be, as it were, the 
department of international and foreign 
educational relations, and its reports and 
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data would, when collected, have been a 
fountain of information, not only for the 
Southern States, but other nations, for even 
if a report of Massachusetts or New York 
schools can be obtained in Europe, such 
documents, by their purely provincial 
character, are wanting in the authority which 
the seal of the United States would give to 
those of a national department. The great 
inequality with which education is actually 
distributed in the United States, and which 
it was the confessed object of the said de- 
partment to regulate, would have given an 
opportunity to see the work of diffusion 
and the application of means, as well as the 
desired results. 

With some diffidence, I will venture to 
make one observation with respect to the 
United States themselves. The greatest an- 
tagonism between the Southern States and 
the Northern has come, in my judgment, 
from the Southern following the same plan 
as that of ancient society in Europe and 
South America, and the Northern advancing 
in new and peculiar paths. The system of 
education in the South, limited to universi- 
ties and colleges, was that of England, 
France, Spain, Italy and South America of 
to-day ; leaving the majority of the people 
without intellectual preparation and devel- 
opment. The visible sign of the advanced 
North American system of government, is 
the Common School, and if ever the South 
shows the same visible sign its regeneration 
will be secured. 

For the republicans of Europe and South 
America, the North Americans have added 
a new organism of government in the Com- 
mon Schools, thus solving a great difficulty 
which the ancient republics could not solve. 
The North American republic is a govern- 
ment which under a written constitution is 
carried on by written speech. Athens, 
Rome, Venice and Florence, were republi- 
can cities (or city republics) governing by 
word of mouth from the forum. Washing- 
ton is only the desk on which the laws are 
written and where the reasons are given for 
the law, which on the following day the 
people in California, Chicago or Richmond 
read written. Hence, the republic to-day is 
in extension indefinitely dilatable, as the 
people govern from their residence, be it in 
Egypt, in Capua or in Greece, because they 
can read that which is sent to them written. 
If, then, republican institutions are to be 
diffused throughout the world, patriots, in- 
stead of making revolutions, should begin 
by founding common schools, in imitation 



of the United States, as the cement of the 
future constitutions. If Protestantism, by 
requiring the Christian to know how to 
read in order to put into his hands the Bible, 
has so much aided by this means alone, the 
development and improvement of the human 
race, the scHopL of th^ American republic 
will make useless the ancient aristocracies 
and the modern repressive governments, by 
suppressing the popular incapacity and its 
legitimate fruits — revolutions. 

You will understand why, with these ideas 
and hopes, I deplore the suppression of the 
National Department of Education, which 
proposes to be a guide at home and abroad 
to the laggards of the South in the United 
States, and would have been a Pharos to the 
other nations, in the new path marked out 
by the North. So persuaded was I of the 
beneficent influence which this department 
was destined to execute, that I attended the 
meetings of superintendents of schoob in 
Washington and Indianapolis to add my 
voice to it, and established a Spanish Edu- 
cational Eeview, in order to make known at 
large in South America the important data 
which this public office would furnish. If 
the preservation of the National Department 
of Education does not interest you much 
for the practical results in the South, which 
have not yet been put to the proof, I think 
you cannot be indifferent to the advantage 
that other nations would reap from its labors 
— ^nations, as my own, in the dark upon the 
mode of operation of the American common 
school system. May the hope of benefiting 
millions and of ameliorating the condition 
of the human race ever)rwhere,. induce you 
to rekindle and keep forever burning the 
torch which is to diffuse that light. 

I have the honor of subscribing myself, 
etc., . D. F. Sarmiento. 



INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 



BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 



EDUCATION, considered merely as a 
training of the intellect, is nothing 
more nor less than a development of the 
ability to think independently, A complete 
and symmetrical education, however, one 
which comprehends, also, the enlightenment 
and discipline of the moral powers and the 
strengthening, yet tempering of the will, 
leads to the formation of what we call 
character. This latter education is, of course, 
what all men of enlarged views are endeav- 
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oring to secure for the Commonwealth. 
That education which leads to nothing 
better than a slavish following in the foot- 
steps of others, is servile in its methods and 
mercenary in its aims, and is utterly un- 
worthy to be called liberal, that is, fit for a 
freeman, though it is very proper for a slave. 
It was a complete and thorough training 
of all the powers which constituted Milton's 
ideal, as the readers of his prose works are 
well aware. For any inferior education he' 
expresses a sovereign contempt; and where 
this was secured he had no fears of the 
triumph of error in any form. And he ex- 
pressly declares that he never knew truth 
to be. worsted in a contest where she was 
perfectly free. 

In the recent discussion of the relative 
merits of the compulsory and voluntary 
methods of education, that is, of the claims 
of the public as against the private schools, 
the advocates of the former generally seem 
to me to have begged the question, and to 
have assumed the very point at issue ; not 
that they have shown any disposition to 
stifle discussion, but they seem nearly every- 
where to have taken it for granted that a 
system of public schools is better than any 
private and voluntary system can be, and 
that all independent schools must eventually 
yield to those established by law. 

Now all who have given any attention to 
the workings of establishments, know that 
they tend to the enforcement of uniformity, 
and, consequently, to the suppression of all 
individuality. Witness, for example, those 
ecclesiastical establishments, the Romish 
church in Italy, the Lutheran in Sweden, 
and the Episcopal in England. Noncon- 
formity, when these churches possessed ab- 
solute power, was a crime; and it is only 
through the increased intelligence of the 
world that their pretensions have been 
checked. Uniformity and originality are 
exclusive of each other, absolutely incom- 
patible. But those great ideas the con- 
ception and elaboration of which have con- 
stituted the world's progress, have originated 
with individuals, and they of the most con- 
spicuously, often fiercely, independent char- 
acter, and jhave in no wise been the work 
of organizations, combinations, or establish- 
ments of any kind whatever, whether in 
church or State. 

It is a serious question whether the estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools does 
not tend to discourage individuality and 
personal independence, and, therefore, to 
check the growth of independent thought. 



In Germany the government has, in sonae 
instances, interfered directly with the man- 
agement of the schools in reference to tliis 
very point, discouraging the teaching of cer- 
tain branches, and even peremptorily ex- 
cluding them from schools where they had 
previously been taught, because it feared tlie 
development of enlarged views among tfie 
people. We may say (and all hasty people 
will say at once) that nothing of the kind 
can ever be done in this country. Btit 
nothing is more ingenious than conservatism 
in discovering new methods of effecting re- 
striction , and accommodating itself to altered 
circumstances. Though unchangeable in 
other respects, in this it is ^ very Proteus. 
And it may not be entirely useless to make 
this new application of a saying which in 
America has passed into a proverb, that 
"the price of liberty is eternal vigilance." 
The vis inertia is one of the most obtrusive 
of the powers of the human mind, and this 
intellectual sluggishness is the natural and 
ready ally of conservatism. The thought 
and action of most people degenerate into 
mere routine, and the tendency to intellect- 
ual stagnation must constantly be guarded 
against. 

The powerful combination of colleges and 
normal schools which has been advocated 
by many recently, would doubtless operate 
to a certain extent upon the State, as the 
merging of all sects into one dominant 
ecclesiastical establishment would upon the 
Church ; that is, in an attempted suppression 
of all nonconformity to a certain prescribed 
course and form. Of this there would be no 
danger, if we were sure of the exclusion of 
little and narrow-minded men from the 
most important posts ; but experience shows 
that we enjoy no immunity in this respect 
any more than other countries. Graduates 
of normal schools have already, in the very 
infancy of the thing, been preferred to 
teachers of superior qualifications without a 
diploma from one of these State institu- 
tions ; and one of the most striking displays 
I have ever seen of a manly ingenuousness, 
occurred at the late convention at Williams- 
port, where a gentleman who was a graduate 
of a normal school, publicly declared that 
posts were open to himself that were closed 
to men of higher culture — 2. declaration 
whose generosity furnishes a reason for sus- 
pecting excessive modesty in his individual 
case. 

It is undoubtedly true that where freedom 
and independence are encouraged, they fre- 
quently degenerate into a love of oddity and 
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vagary ; but it is certainly better to tolerate 
eccentric people than to stifle liberty of 
thought. As there are stupid conservatives 
on the one hand, who carefully shun all 
originality as only another form of oddity, 
and are in constant terror lest tc o great free- 
dom of thought and expression should lead 
to disaster, and who will therefore tolerate 
nothing but dull and dreary commonplace, 
furnishing an admirable butt for Mr. John 
Stuart Miirs cutting sarcasm, so, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that there 
are coarse-grained radicals who mistake 
oddity for originality, and who are contin- 
ually making themselves ridiculous by their 
eflforts to say or do something new and 
striking, and are always ready to accept any 
absurdity, provided that it possesses the 
charm of novelty. But these erratic people 
may safely be allowed to indulge in vagaries 
whose very ridiculousness brings about their 
own correction. 

We may leave out of consideration all 
sectarian schools, since they are established 
and supported for avowed sectarian purposes, 
and therefore constitute a case not germane 
to the question under consideration. Omit- 
ting them, it is safe to say that the private 
school which sustains itself through its own 
merit, against the powerful counter-influence 
of an establishment, must possess- a vitality 
which ought rather to be fostered than 
checked by the community which cannot 
but puffer from its suppression. I cannot, 
therefore, in the least, sympathize with Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, when he expresses the wish 
that the teachers of all independent schools 
may speedily be forced, through starvation, 
to abandon them. 



A SCHOOL CRITICISED. 



PROF. J. A. COOPER. 



THE following is a correct account ot 
my visit to a school-room some years 
ago. It is sent to you in the belief that 
similar errors are to be met with now. At 
that time a county superintendent invited 
me to spend a week in visiting schools with 
him. . In one of them where we stopped 
before school time, in the morning, we 
found a young lady of pleasant address, and 
about fifty scholars between the ages of six 
and twelve years. 

The first exercise after assembling was the 
repetition of the Lord's Prayer in concert ; 
then the teacher called the roll, calling the 



full name of each pupil. After this a 
class of four boys in the alphabet took 
their places on the floor ; the teacher held a 
chart in her hand and, pointing out the let- 
ters, asked at each letter, *'what is that?** 
In every case none of the class could tell, 
and the teacher said, "A,** **B,'* etc., and 
at once the class replied, "A,** *'B," etc. 
At !the close of this exercise — ^an exercise 
which might be repeated every day for a 
year without one of the class knowing his 
letters — she asked the name of the town, 
county and State in which they lived, and 
the Governor's name. The class gave cor- 
rect answers to these questions, and were 
sent to their seats ; and on them they sat, 
quietly, idly, and yet longingly waiting for 
recess. 

** Class in Primer." — Several boys and 
girls came ; they opened their books and 
read : *' I-s, is; i-t, it ; a-n, an ; o-x, ox ;" 
receiving occasional assistance from the 
teacher. 

**Close your books. Who discovered Amer- 
ica?** ** Christopher Columbus.'* ** When 
did he discover America?'* ''In 1492.*' 
"Which is the largest river in the world?*' 
" The Amazon.*' '*That will do.** 

' ' Class in First Reader. * * This cla«« con- 
sisted of six girls and three boys, and the 
lesson was a page of words in four letters. 
The pupils read each a word in turn, as fol- 
lows: **a-i-m-s, aims; a-i-l-s, ails.*' About 
half of the pupils could not readily call the 
letters and pronounce the words, and for 
them the teacher read the words, and the 
scholar mechanically repeated. After the 
last word was read the teacher said: "What 
letter is added to these words? ** The class 
looked blank. The question was repeated. 
The class still looked as if they did not 
comprehend the question. " What letter is 
added to the word in our last lesson to make 
these? S, 'ain*t it?** "Yes,** said the 
class. 

In succession came the other reading 
classes, and they were conducted in a simi- 
lar manner. Meanwhile many of the smaller 
children, who had no tasks to perform or 
lessons to study, were moving uneasily in 
their seats, crawling on the floor, and trap- 
ping flies. 

The thought was continually in my mind 
that, though the teacher was active and 
evidently flattered herself that she was teach- 
ing a good school, the scholars were really 
not learning. 

We rose to go. The teacher invited us to 
address the school, saying she hoped to learn 
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something. The county superintendent 
made a few remarks upon the value of im- 
proving the time, and of each one's doing 
his best, and I added that one speech re- 
membered was worth more than two forgot- 
ten, and therefore I would not address the 
school. 

I felt like addressing the teacher, and say- 
ing to her: "Your house here is more than 
usually pleasant in its structure, surround- 
ings and furniture. The directors have pro- 
vided good seats, desks, blackboards, charts, 
maps, and even a globe, dictionary and 
spelling-box. The children are bright, well 
dressed and mannerly. You -have no large 
pupils, and therefore need not multiply 
classes. But you are making a sad failure. 
You do not understand teaching. 

*'i. You do not provide work for the 
children. See those little boys, listless and 
idle. They should have some employment. 
You will not let them do anything. How 
painful and dull it would be for you to sit 
two hours every half-day and have nothing 
to do, without being permitted to move, 
read or speak. You should not only permit, 
but require, them to do something all the 
time they are in the house. You should ask 
all to take out their books and begin study 
before calling the first class in the morn- 
ing. 

*'2. You do not seem to know that no 
one can remember what he does not hear 
distinctly, and seize at the same time he 
hears it. In assisting the children to name 
the letters and words, you did not cause 
them to hear distinctly and receive the 
sounds you made. Often you did not have 
the sound even mechanically repeated. As 
far as they are concerned you might as well 
not have pronounced the word at all. 

"3. You do not appear to understand 
that time is needed for a child to receive 
and understand a word. You lielp so soon 
and pronounce so quickly that the children 
do not get hold of the word. The impres- 
sion is so. short that it is indistinct and con- 
sequently not lasting. 

"4. You do not understand the necessity 
of studying one thing at once. You divide 
the attention of the pupils among so many 
things that they cannot give close attention 
to any one. Now, you should rather divide 
the subjects and require the pupils to master 
one at once. No pupil can remember the 
names of twenty-six characters, if named to 
him in order without any interval between 
them. You could not remember the names 
of half that number of persons if introduced 



to them rapidly in succession. You gave 
the whole alphabet for one lesson, and tlie 
time spent upon it was really lost. 

"5. You do not know the value of repeti- 
tion to enforce truth and to impress tlie 
mind. After every failure to spell or pro- 
nounce you should require the word to be 
repeated and re-spelled, that it may be re- 
membered. 

**You asked the classes some questions 
about the discovery of America. They an- 
swered correctly, but I thought from their 
manner they did not understand anything 
about it. Words without thoughts are only 
a burden to the mind. I believe the chil- 
dren do not know what 'discovered* 
means, nor 'America* either, for that 
matter. I would like to question them and 
prove it to you. You do not take good 
care of the maps and charts. Why do you 
not use them, keep them hung up, consult 
the dictionary, and use the spelling box?'* 

Such is the substance of the remarks I 
wished to make, but, owing to the presence 
oi the pupils, I could not. We bade the 
teacher *'good morning,** and retired. 
While the county superintendent unhitched 
his horse, I stood by the door-steps, and the 
smaller children came out for recess. Now, 
thought I, is a good opportunity to test the 
knowledge of these pupils. Selecting the 
members of the Primer class, I asked them: 
'* Who discovered America?** No answer. 
''Was it Christopher?*' "Yes; Christo- 
pher Columbus?** " When did he discover 
America?'* "In 1492.** "What is Amer- 
ica?" "It is a house." "America is a 
house?" "Yes." "What did Columbus 
do ?" "He discovered a house. " " What 
is it to discover?" "I don't know." "Is 
it to go away from?" "Yes; it is to go 
away from. " " Where did Columbus go to ?' ' 
"He went up to the sky,** said a little girl, 
in a shrill voice. 

I was satisfied. The children had received 
a valuable fund of information when they 
learned that Columbus discovered America. 

Some time afterward I saw the teacher of 
this school at a teachers* institute. I ob- 
served her closely to see if she could sit 
still for an hour. She spent a part of the 
time, in the midst of an interesting session, 
in whispering, and a part of the time over 
" Artemus Ward, His Book.** 



James R. Lowell has invented a new beati- 
tude, "Blessed are they who have nothing to 
say and who cannot be persuaded to say it." 
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PROFESSIONAL READING. 



BY JEFFERSON. 



NOTHING can be more valuable to the 
laborers in any profession than the 
literature of that profession. So clearly is 
it to the advantage of the professional man, 
of whatever kind, to *'read up," as it is 
termed, in his calling, that the reputation 
of the minister, the lawyer, or the physician, 
very often depends largely upon it. We 
have known it to be charged seriously against 
individuals of these professions that they 
had no libraries, that they never read any, 
and so on. And, indeed, one may very 
reasonably look with suspicion upon a pro- 
fessional man who does not strive to "keep 
abreast of truth'* and the progress of the 
age by study and reading. And this pro- 
gress is so decided and rapid that otherwise 
he must very soon fall behind and become 
antiquated. 

These remarks will apply with equal force 
to the teacher. We have an educational 
literature, a pedagogical literature, for that 
matter, hence, a professional literature; as 
much so, though not yet so abundant, as 
the lawyer, the physician, or the minister. 
And the supply of pedogogical literature is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. It is a 
product, almost entirely, of a very recent 
date. Its character is not behind that of 
the literatures belonging either to the cler- 
ical, legal or medical professions. There 
are in the teachers' ranks men and women 
as richly endowed by nature, and as thor- 
oughly prepared by education, as in any 
other position in life; and it is on account 
of such men and women as these, that 
teaching is beginning to be regarded as 
a creditable vocation. Our professional lit- 
erature, our books and periodicals, the pro- 
ducts of thinking, zealous, educated minds, 
is taking rank with the best classes of lit- 
erary achievements. ' 

But while this is the case, we regret to say 
that but comparatively few of our teachers 
devote any considerable time to professional 
reading. Many of them, too, have no books 
pertaining to their calling, and receive no 
educatiotial periodical. It is really surpris- 
ing, the carelessness of many teachers* in re- 
gard to this matter. They declare them- 
selves to be teachers, at county institutes and 
other educational gatherings they loudly 
assist in proclaiming the teacher's vocation 
a "learned profession," and all that, and 

yet, if they are to be taken as exponents of 



the profession, outside parties may well be 
excused for derisively wagging their heads at 
what they are pleased to call the "twaddle" 
of teachers' conventions. The teacher's is 
not yet a learned profession, and it never 
will be fully regarded as such until those who 
follow it for a livelihood, shall try to dig- 
nify and ennoble it by becoming themselves 
learned and professional. 

The teacher must devote a part of his 
time to reading such works as pertain to his 
calling. He must support a professional 
press. He must acquire a library. In 
short, if he would have his profession, as 
he delights to call it, reflect honor upon 
him, he must endeavor to reflect honor upon 
it. Philosophers assure us that, as the moon 
shines upon the earth, so the earth shines 
upon the moon. In like manner, the honor 
of the teacher and of his profession is reflex 
and reciprocal. Let us strive to honor our 
vocation by reflecting upon it the glories of 
sound scholarship and superior literature, 
and we may indeed make it to be recognized 
as a learned and honorable profession, second 
to none in the popular esteem as in useful- 
ness. 



LANGUAGE. 



THE morning of the seventh day of 
creation dawned upon a world teem- 
ing with animal and vegetable life, and pre- 
sided over by intelligent man, made in the 
image of his Creator. Here we see not a 
something which gradually grew into being, 
as the result of fixed laws, but a stupendous 
miracle. 

We read that by the Word all things were 
made, "and without Him was not anything 
made that was made ;" now, in which of His 
miracles do we behold incompleteness? Was 
the wine he made at the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee inferior to that which the bride- 
groom furnished? Did He restore the son 
of the widow of Nain, Lazarus, and the 
ruler's daughter, to life but not to health? 
Did He leave the lepers cured or conval- 
escing? Were not these and all His mira- 
cles a complete work? Since then in all 
His works we find nothing unfinished; 
nothing incomplete; nothing imperfect; 
why should it seem too much for our faith 
to believe that He at first endowed man with 
a full, complete and perfect language, capa- 
ble of expressing every variety of thought. 

Down the long vista of ages, we hear the 
voice of the Lord talking to the unfallen 
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Adam, "in the midst of the garden," as 
man talks to his brother. We see the whole 
animal kingdom passing before the eyes of 
their Lord and receiving from him their 
namts; and when God brought to him the 
beautiful compaition of his life, he called her 
woman, because she was taken from man ; and 
£v€, because she was **the mother of all liv- 
ing ; ' ' and then, amidst the curses of sin, in the 
presence of the cherubims, who with flaming 
swords which, turned every way to keep the 
way of the tree of life, we hear the glorious 
promise, "The seed of the woman ^all 
bruise the head of the serpent." And yet in 
the face of all this evidence, some very 
learned linguists tell us that language at first 
existed in a very crude state, as if the Crea- 
tor had left it to the inventive genius of man 
to build up this sublime structure ; as if in 
taking from the glory of the Creator, they 
added to that of the creature. Which of 
these two theories does it require most fiadth 

to accept? MARY E. KM.LY. 



THE TEACHER'S DREAM* 



A teacher sat when evening shades 

Were deepening into night, 
And, while he watched with weary eye 

The glowing anthracite, 

Of all his years of earnest toil 

Despondingly he thought, 
Because so little worldly wealth 

That patient toil had brought. 

The lawyer in the brown-stone hottfift 

Ne'er worked so hard as he, 
Nor had he, as a scholar, won 

The teacher's high degree. 

And musing, half-resolved to leave 

A calling that is deemed 
Unworthy of more recompense, 

The teacher slept and dreamed. 

There seemed a wondrous change to pass 

O'er all the land of Penn : 
He saw before the teachers stand 

Long columns of strong men. 

'Twas an examination day 

For voters in our State, 
For each man to the poUs must go 

With his certificate. 

Intelligence became the price 

Of man's enfranchisement ; 
And beer saloons changed to school-rooms, 

Where evening hoars were spent. 

He saw the teachers growing rich. 

And heard policemen say, 
As did the lawyers and the 'squires, 

Their bus'ness <* did not pay." 



More wohdrous still 1 For governor 

The fav'rite candidate 
Was Thomas Brown, for he was deemed, 
- Best teacher in the State ! 

The dreamer woke — ♦' I shall not see 

On earth my dream fulfilled ; 
But life-long at the base I'll work, 

Grandsons may higher build. 

The time must come, because it ought, 

• When saviors of their race 
May have their just dues ; highest then 
Will be the teacher's place!" 
CoiuniHa, Fa, uary shoch evams. 



THE TEACHER AN ARTIST. 



BY MISS HATTIE B. SWINEFORD. 



ART is the creation of thought. This 
creative faculty — this love of thel)eau- 
tiful — inspires the chisel of the sculptor, 
the pencil of the painter, the ear of the 
musician, and the pen -of the poet. The 
work of each is pervaded by this hidden in- 
fluence of the infinite breathing life into 
the inanimate. If *'art is God's revelation 
of the beautiful," then a cultivation of art 
will insure a deeper perception, a fuller ap- 
preciation of all that is true, and good, and 
beautiful in nature ; but art must not only 
be an imitation, it must be the embodiment 
of an idea which will readily suggest itself, 
to the beholder, and which, by reflection, 
will become food for subsequent trains of 
thought, thus elevating the mind above the 
natural tendency of the human heart. In 
the pursuance of this ennobling work is it 
necessary to deal only with inanimate objects? 
Is the teacher less an artist because his canvas 
is the immortal mind; less a sculptor be^ 
cause he, in a measure fashions bone and 
muscle instead of rude clay? Ah ! the im- 
pressible mind of a child very much resem- 
bles the shapeless canvas of the painter — ex- 
pose the latter to undue heat, moistiure or 
any destructive external influence, and it is 
irreparably marred ; so the mind of a child 
exposed to improper influences will imbibe 
destructive and lasting impressions. Great 
care is necessary in the selection of the first 
coat of color which is put upon the canvas 
in order to give the perspective of the pic- 
ture its proper shading. Neglect of this 
precaution renders futile all further efforts 
of the artist to cover the defect ; so the first 
impressions made upon the pliable mind of 
a child will baffle all future attempts to erase 
them. The painter carries in his mind a 
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general impression of his picture — ^months, 
even years are necessary to perfect this de- 
sign — only the outlines are first dimly 
sketched, their proportions measured, before 
he proceeds to shade or color. He does not 
select colors according to their beauty or 
their brilliancy, but he takes into consider- 
ation their fitness to the subject, their rela- 
tion to each other. So the thorough teacher 
conceives a plan of instruction suitable to 
the capacity of each pupil ; he does not al- 
low the scholar to pursue that course of 
study only which is agreeable to taste, but 
by a judicious selection he mingles the 
darker shades with the bright and more at- 
tractive, so as to make all harmonize. Thiis 
the mind is strengthened by a close applica- 
tion to the less desirable, and elevated by the 
happy influences of the inspiring. As there 
are different orders of priesthood in the 
hierarchy ^f art so there are different degrees 
of capability and adaptation in the scale of 
instnictors. The creative genius receives, as 



it were, his inspiration directly from the 
fountain head, and, by suggestion, imparts: 
this revelation to the perception of others, 
but the art-imitator knows nothing of 
this soul-inspiring^ innate longing for 
the infinite and unattainable. So the 
quondam teacher is prompted by other mo- 
tives than a love of developing into forms 
of beauty and attraction the slumbering 
ideas of t^ie mind. He only is the true edu- 
cational artist who fully comprehends the 
capacities of his subject ; so erases what is 
evil and Reproduces what is good as to secure 
a fitness in the combination of parts which 
will best conduce to furthering the design of 
the great Creator. Let teachers aspire to 
the highest type in this sacred scale of art 
culture, and in the future we will see grouped 
together in the great art gallery of life such 
thoughts, feelings imd resolves as shall not 
only contribute to present earthly happiness, 
but whose holy influences will in due time 
I bring in the millennial dawn. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 



OUR columns are filled this month with 
original articles so varied in matter 
and style, and withal so instructive, that w^ 
cannot but think the Journal will be wel- 
come to the tables of its readers. 

In addition to the contributed articles 
which we print, we have on hand several 
others from valued correspondents and 
friends, for which we will find a place in 
future numbers. In the meantime, they 
must have patience with us. 

As is well known, it has been a part of 
our ambition from the first to make the 
Journal in reality the organ of teachers and 
friends of education in the State, that is, to 
so conduct it as not only to make it an ex- 
ponent of their views, but to induce them to 
speak through it. The increased and in- 



creasing number of communications receiv- 
ed, convinces us that success awaits us in thia 
direction. The educational sentiment of 
the whole State is beginning to realize that 
it can find its best expression in the columns 
of the Journal. Send in contributions, 
then. We may not be able to publish all of 
them, but we will publish all we can. Grad- 
ually poor ones will become good, and good 
ones will become better, until all working 
together and for interests which are mutual, 
we shall make the Journal a source of pride 
to the profession and to the State. 

It is proper to add that while our princi- 
pal aim is to give place to articles written 
in our own State, we welcome now, as we 
have always welcomed, all the light we can 
get from without our borders. 



PRESIDENT SARMIENTO. 



HIS EFFORT TO LIFT UP A NATION. 

ELSEWHERE in thia number will be 
found a letter from President Sarmi* 
ento to Senator Sumner. It was written 
about the time he was leaving this country 
in 186&, to assume the duties of the high 
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office to which he had been chosen in his 
absence, that of President of the Argentine 
Confederation. The occasion that called it 
forth has passed away; the National Bureau 
of Education was saved, and is increasing 
in usefulness year by year; but the Ameri- 
can people can ponder with ever-increasing 
profit the weighty words uttered by this dis- 
tinguished foreigner and friend of our sys- 
tem of government, on the vital reljitionship 
existing between common schools and free 
institutions. "The visible sign," says he, 
"of the advanced North American system 
of government, is the common school, ' * And, 
further on, he remarks: "If, then. Repub- 
lican institutions are to be diffused through- 
out the world, patriots, instead of making 
resolutions, should begin by founding com- 
mon schools, in imitation of the United 
States, as the cement of their future constitu- 
tions." .These thoughts furnish the key 
to the grand effort he is now making to lift 
up the Argentine Confederation and the 
other South American countries to a higher 
plane of civilization. It is our purpose here 
to give a brief account of some of these 
efforts. We cannot do more at present, but 
are not without hope that we may be able 
at no distant day to present our readers with 
full details from the pen of President Sarmi- 
ento himself. 

During the whole seven years of his resi- 
dence in this country as Minister of his 
government. President Sarmiento was a 
close student of our institutions. Unlike 
many shallow politicians, his attention was 
mainly directed to the fundamental princi- 
ples that are the source at once of our 
liberty and our prosperity. One of these 
he found in universal education, and he at- 
tended numerous teachers' and superinten- 
dents' conventions, visited many schools, 
and informed himself by reading educa- 
tional journals, reports and books. He 
spent several weeks at Harrisburg, studying 
the school system of Pennsylvania, with 
which he was exceedingly well pleased, and 
carried with him to South America full sets 
of all the forms used by the School Depart- 
ment of our State. His views were too 
broad, however, to consider schools the only 
agency necessary iq the prosperity of a 
people, and he spent much time in acquaint- 
ing himself with the character of our various 
industries. He visited iron and coal mines, 
oil wells, mills, furnaces and factories. He 
was a frequent visitor at State fairs, and 
never seemed better satisfied with himself 
than when engaged in the examination of 



machinery — especially machinery for the 
farm. All this was done in order that he 
might be useful to his people. He hoped 
that by employing the means to which this 
country owes its freedom, its prosperity and 
its power, to be able to make a second 
United States out of the nation, the apostle 
of whose civilization God seems to have 
called him to be. 

Upon leaving this country. President Sar- 
miento quietly procured and took with him 
at his own expense all our principal articles 
of school apparatus, many engravings of our 
best school buildings, and a large number 
of specimens of our most approved school 
books. And he did not stop here. Know- 
ing that the work he contemplated could 
not be done with these dead implements, he 
induced quite a number of live teachers to 
accompany or to follow him. The writer 
of this article was offered a higk position 
and a large salary to be one of this number, 
and he has within a month been tempted 
with a still more generous proposition. 

Free schools have now been established 
in almost every province of the Confedera- 
tion, and a number of them are taught by 
the teachers who went from the United 
States. Other teachers, receiving at the 
same time a subsidy from the government, 
teach private schools. 

Buenos Ayres has in operation a good 
system of public graded schools, and Minis- 
ter Avellaneda, in a recent report, thus 
speaks of education in the several provinces : 
"The provinces cooperate in the good 
work. San Juan gained the prize of $ 10,000 
for having one-tenth of its population at- 
tending schools, and devotes the money to 
the establishment of upper schools. Entre 
Rios, under the administration of the late 
General Urquiza, spent the entire subsidy 
from the Federal government in new colleges. 
Salta is building a splendid structure of this 
kind, and Tucuman has voted three times 
its usual sum for educational purposes. Cor- 
rientes has subscribed ^4,000 to bring out 
school books and furniture from the United 
States. Rioja has arisen from a lethargy of 
generations, and in every part of the repub- 
lic the preaching of Sarmiento has called 
into life new schools and an incipient thirst 
for improvement." 

Prof. George L. Sterns, of Massachusetts, 
is at the head of the national normal school 
established at Parana, in the province of 
Entre Rios, and is meeting with marked suc- 
cess. The new national college at Corri- 
entes, under Dr. Fitzsimmons has in the 
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neighborhood of 200 students. Night schools 
have been established in Buenos Ayres, Salta, 
and Santiago del Estero, each of which is well 
attended. A Kindergarten has been opened 
in Buenos Ayres. Public libraries have been 
established in many of the provinces. Dr. 
Gould, formerly of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, assisted by Professor Miles Rock, of 
Lancaster, Penna., are engaged in the as- 
tronomical observatory at Cordoba. In the 
old university of that city, too, there are 
three imported German professors, filling the 
chairs of chemistry, mineralogy and botany. 
Still, while the president and the officers 
he had appointed for the purpose are doing 
all that can be done to put in operation a 
system of education, the work goes on very 
slowly. The obstacles met with are very 
formidable. The minister of public instruc- 
tion estimates that 350,000 of the 427,000 
children in the Confederation either do not 
attend school at all or receive only the sim- 
plest rudiments of an education. An in- 
telligent observer on the ground writes: 
*' Education in this country is at a low ebb. 
Profound ignorance prevails generally. There 
is no general instruction of the people ex- 
cept the repetition of the Roman catechism 
and Ave Marias and the like. Most of the 
upper class are doctors of law, with no 
knowledge outside of a lawyer's office rou- 
tine, and priests whose knowledge is limited 
to a little church Latin." And further, 
**When Sarmiento became president, this 
enlightened man founded a school system, 
imported teachers and opened schools, but 
it is too soon to expect results. Sarmiento 
will not live to see the fruits of his efforts. 
It will take generations to elevate a people 
sunk so low in ignorance and superstition.*' 
He adds, "Such a people are a dead weight 
to lift to a better culture and a higher life. 
The results will not equal Sarmiento's ef- 
forts, but the greater the obstacles the more 
noble the efforts. It is safe to predict that 
advance and improvement can only take 
place here by breaking the priestly power. 
The masses are now in abject priestly en- 
slavement. I will merely intimate that a 
few enlightened, far-seeing men in the coun- 
try understand this problem and count upon 
a free school system as the main agent in 
its solution. It may not be for many years, 
but future generations will one day arise 
and call Sarmiento blessed. Thank God 
for the COMMON school — the preserver of 
North American liberty and the destined 
creator of that of South America, for the 
latter exists as yet only in name." 



Some of the North American teachers have 
been obstructed in their work and maltreated 
by a low order of priests and the ignorant 
rabble that does their bidding. To show how 
the president protects his teachers we feci at 
liberty to relate the following incident : On 
the 24th of October a North American 
teacher was walking the streets of a certain 
city, when he was met by a religious pro- 
cession. A priest ordered him to take off 
his hat and kneel down, which he refused to 
do, but hurried out of the way of the pro- 
cession. The priest and his attendants fol- 
lowed, overtook him, pulled off his hat, 
forced him to the ground, bruised him badly, 
and would probably have done him worse 
injury if the soldiers had not rescued him. 
It so happened that the president visited the 
town the very next day, and to show what 
he thought of such conduct, and as a rebuke 
to the priests and their tools, he called at the 
house of the maltreated teacher, with an 
open carriage, and rode with him in it 
through the streets of the city, and after- 
ward took a boat ride with him on the lake. 
A spectator says : "So you see Sarmiento, 
besides being noble, is also equally brave, and 
is ready at the risk of his own life to beard 
the priestly lion in his very den." 

But the President of the Argentine Re- 
public does not devote his whole attention 
to the school interests of the country which 
he so wisely rules. Like a true statesman, 
he is doing everything in his power to de- 
velop all the resources of his country. 

One of his projects is to check the no- 
madic life of the cattle-growers of the pam- 
pas. The experiment the government per* 
mitted him to make, when senator, in 18581 
at Chivilcoi, having proven a complete suc- 
cess, will be repeated at other places. The 
experiment referred to consisted in taking 
an extensive tract of land used simply as a 
pasture ground for great herds of cattle, and 
dividing it into small farms, and then, in the 
midst of them, laying out a town with broad 
streets and planting them with rows of trees. 
The town grew rapidly, and soon had 
churches, school-houses, a bank, a railroad 
station, etc., thus introducing an entirely 
new life, and with it the opportunities of a 
higher civilization, to the barbarians of the 
plains. 

New lines of steamboats have been placed 
upon the La Plata and other rivers. 

Four hundred miles of railroad are now in 
operation, and two hundred miles more are 
in course of construction. And in addit-on 
to this, seven new lines have been projected. 
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This development is due in good part to 
North American enterprise, encouraged by 
the president. 

A new impetus has been given to com- 
merce. Movements are on foot to establish 
certain kinds of manufactories, and the be- 
ginning has been made to open up the min- 
eral wealth of the country. But while 
none of these interests are neglected, the 
president feels that special attention should 
be given to the improvement of the present 
modes of farming. Churches, schools, the 
advantages arising from social intercourse, 
are almost ' impossible to the nomadic 
Gauchos, of whom much the greater part of 
the population of the interior consists. 
These wild men must be trained, it is 
thought, by inducing them to become 
farmers in the North American style. 

Looking to this end, there was held dur- 
ing the past autumn, at the city of Cordoba, 
situated near the fort of the Andes, an in- 
ternational, agricultural and mechanical ex- 
hibition, the first institution of the kind 
ever held in this part of South America, 
and, for ought we know to the contrary, in 
any part of it. The work was managed by 
a committee of prominent citizens, and the 
Government gave in aid of it several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The buildings and 
grounds of the exhibition were admirably 
adapted to the purpose (a photographic 
view of them appears in AppUton^ s Journal 
for December), and every care was taken to 
make the exhibition a success. Our Wash- 
ington government sent a considerable 
quantity of seeds and other articles, and 
many citizens of the United States were ex- 
hibitors at the fair. President Sarmiento 
opened the exhibition on the 15 th of Octo- 
ber with an address, which is spoken of as 
a noble effort. He has chosen this way of 
teaching his people the grand lesson of pro- 
gress. 

It may be true that the great man whose 
efforts to lift up his people to a higher level 
we have just outlined, may not live, as has 
been said, to reap the fruits of his labors ; 
but his mission is a noble one, if like 
Moses, he shall be able to lead them within 
sight of the Promised Land. No statesman- 
ship is worthy of the name whose end is not 
one of pure patriotism. 



EDUCATION IN THE NATION. 



Superintendent Young, of Lehigh, was 
presented with a handsome gold watch and 
chain by the teachers of his county at the 
recent institute. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER. 



WE are indebted to Gen. Eaton, Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, 
for an advance copy of his report for the 
year 1 8 7 1 . . It fills seven hundred and fifteen 
closely printed pages, and touches upon al- 
most all the educational topics now before 
the country. It is full of facts and figures — 
a rich mine indeed which is not likely to be 
soon exhausted. We expect all through the 
year to work it for the benefit of our readers. 
The report of the Commissioner proper 
occupies sixty-four pages. A multitude of 
subjects are spoken of Those of most in- 
terest are .*' Education in the Southern 
States," ''Education of the Indians,'* "Ed- 
ucation and Crime," and " Statistics of Il- 
literacy." Some valuable statistical state- 
ments will be found below. 

BENEFACTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL OBJECTS. 

It is believed that the unsolicited con- 
tri-butions by private citizens for the educa- 
tional interest of the community, are without 
a parallel in any other country in the world. 

In California these gifts amount to |2,- 
000,000; in Connecticut to ^845,665, of 
which Yale College receives ^319,865 ; in 
Georgia, ^1,000; in Indiana, ^537,025; in 
Illinois, 1 39 1, 000; in Iowa, ^75,000; in 
Kansas, ^50,000; in Louisiana, ^1,090; in 
Massachusetts, ^2,502,000, of which Har- 
vard College receives ^460,000 ; in Minne- 
sota, ^50,550; in Missouri, {205,000, en- 
tirely for Washington University, St. Louis ; 
in Michigan, {15,000, in New Hampshire, 
{168,000, of which Dartmouth College re- 
ceives {121,000; in New Jersey, {323,500, 
of which Princeton College receives {223,- 
500; in New York, {765,000; in Ohio, 
{23,250; in Oregon, {5,000; in Pennsyl- 
vania, {312,000 ; in Rhode Island, {24,000; 
in South Carolina, {13,000; in Tennessee, 
{4,000 ; in Virginia, {45,000; in Wisconsin, 
{80,000 ; making a total of {8,435,990. 

Of these individual donations two were 
of {1,000,000 or over; twenty-three were of 
{100,000 and over; fifteen of {50,000 and 
over ; eleven of {25,000 and over ; twenty 
of {10,000 and over; and thirty-three of 
{1,000 and over. 

In the following States no individual bene- 
factions amounting to {1,000 were reported : 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Texas and West Virginia. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

There are in the United States 5 1 normal 
schools, supported by 23 different States, 
having 251 teachers, and 6,334 pupils; 4 
supported by counties, with 83 pupils ; 16 
city normal schools, with 112 teachers, and 
2y002 pupils; all others, 43, supported in 
various ways, with 80 teachers and 2,503 
pupils ; making a total of 114 schools, with 
445 teachers, and 10,922 pupils. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

A table of ratios shows that there was in 
1870, one homicide to every 56,000 people 
in the Northern States, one to every 4,000 
in the Pacific States and Territories, and 
one to every 10,000 in the Southern States. 

In 1866 there were 17,000 persons re- 
ported in the prisons of the United States; 
but the statistics on this subject are very 
imperfectly kept, prisons and reforma- 
tories, in some parts of the country, keep- 
ing no record of the intelligence of the 
persons committed. In New England these 
statistics have, in some cases, received con- 
siderable attention, and an able writer who 
furnishes an accompanying paper, has drawn 
the following conclusions: 

1. At least 80 per cent, of the crime of 
New England, is committed by those who 
have no education, or none sufficient to 
serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
1868, 28 per cent, of all prisoners in the 
country were unable to read or write. From 
3 to 7 per cent, of the population of the 
United States commit 30 per cent, of all our 
crime, and less than one-fifth of one per 
cent, is committed by those who are edu- 
cated. 

2. As in New England, so throughout all 
the country, from 80 to 90 per cent, have 
never learned any trade or mastered any 
skilled labor; which leads to the conclusion 
that "education in labor bears the same 
ratio to freedom from crime as education 
in schools." 

3. Not far from 75 per cent, of New 
England crime is- committed by persons of 
foreign extraction. Therefore 20 per cent, 
of the population furnishes 75 per cent, of 
the criminals. It is noticeable, however, 
that *'the immigrant coming hither with 
education, either in schools or labor, does 
not betake himself to crime.'* 

4. From 80 to 90 per cent, of our crimi- 
nals connect their career of crime with in- 
temperance. 

5. In all juvenile reformatories 95 per 
cent, of the offenders come from idle, ignor- 



ant, vicious homes. Almost all children are 
truant from school at the time of their com- 
mittal ; and almost all are children of igno- 
rant parents. These children furnish the 
future inmates of our prisons; for ** crimi- 
nals are not made in some malign hour; 
they grow." In the face of these facts, 
what can be said but this: "Ignorance 
breeds crime ; education is the remedy for 
the crime that imperils us." 

ILLITERACY. 

ft 

The Commissioner has prepared from ad- 
vance sheets of the census a variety of sta- 
tistics of illiteracy. 

A table giving the nativity of illiterates in 
the United States in 1870 shows that there 
is an aggregate of 777,864 foreign illiterates, 
of whom 665,985 are in the Northern States 
and Territories, and 72,383 in the Southern 
States; that there is an aggregate of 4,88 2,- 
210 native illiterates, of whom 790,118 are 
in the Northern States, 74,504 in the Pacific 
States and Territories, and 4,117,589 in the 
Southern States, making a grand total of 
5,660,074 illiterates in the entire country. 

A second table shows that of every 10,000 
inhabitants in the whole Union, there are 
8,711 whites, 1,266 colored, 16 Chinese 
and 7 Indians, the colored race being in 
excess only in the States of Louisiana (2,145*), 
South Carolina (126,147) and Mississippi 

(61,305)- 
A table showing the illiteracy of the 

white race and colored race gives a total of 
2,879,543 of the former, and 2,763,991 of 
the latter. 

The illiteracy of the Northern States, in- 
cluding all persons 10 years old and over,, 
is thus compared : 



Indiana.... 
Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Xebraska .. 

Kansas 

California.. 

Oregon 

Mevada 



Maine.... I9>047 

New Hampshire.. 9,926 

Vermont 17,700 

Massachusetts..... 97,724 

Rhode Island 21,901 

Connecticut ...... 29,588 

New York 241,152 

New Jersey 54*683 

Pennsylvania 222,351 

Ohio I73.'49 

Michigan 5'»304 

In the Southern States the illiteracy 
whites and colored is thus shown : 

White. Colored^ 

Delaware 11,280 11,820 

Maryland 46,792 88,70j 

District of Columbia 4,876 23,843 

Virginia »23»538^ 322,236 

West Virginia 7M93' 9.997 

Kentucky 201,077 ^31,050 

North Carolina 191,961 205,032 

Tennessee 178,727 185,941 



127,015- 
55»205 

133.573 

24,043 
45,669 

4,835: 
24,340* 
27,074 

3.501 
674 

of the 
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South Carolina 55)i^ 

Georgia "4,935 

Alabama... 92,059 

Florida 18,904 

Mississippi 48,028 

Missouri 161,763 

Arkansas ^095 

Louisiana 50*749 

Texas 70,895 



235,164 

343,641 

290,898 

52,894 

264,723 

60,622 

69,222 

224,993 
150,617 



Total 1,516,339 2,671,396 

The illiteracy of the white male adults or 

those qualified to vote is thus divided among 

the States: 



Maine 6,516 

New Hampshire ... 3,36 1 

Vermont 6,867 

Massachusetts 30,920 

Rhode Island 5,922 

Connecticut... 8,990 

New York 73,20i 

New Jersey 14,515 

Pennsylvania 61,350 

Ohio 4M39 

Michigan 17,543 

Indiana 36*331 

Wisconsin 17,637 

Illinois 40,801 

Minnesota 8,034 

Iowa 14,782 

Nebraska 956 

Kansas 5,994 



Oregon 1,085 

Nevada 474 

Delaware 3^466 

Maryland 13,344 

Dis't of Columbia.. 1,214 

Virginia 27,646 

West Virginia 15,181 

Kentucky 43,826 

North Carolina 27,557 

Tennessee 37,7^3 

South Carolina 12,490 

Georgia 21,899 

Alabama 17,429 

Florida 3,876 

Mississippi 9,357 

Missoun 34,780 

Arkansas 13,610 

Louisana 12,048 



California 12,362 Texas 17,505 

A table of ratios of illiteracy is given 
showing that in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation of the grand divisions, Northern, 
Pacific, and Southern, the total illiteracy of 
the Northern is about one-half of that of 
the Pacific, and less than one-fifth of that 
of the Southern ; that the native illiteracy 
of the Northern divisions is less than one- 
tenth of that of the Southern; that the 
white illiteracy of the Northern is less than 
•one-half of that of the Southern ; that the 
colored illiteracy of the Northern is about 
one forty-eighth part of that in the South- 
cm ; and that in the Southern division the 
^ult male illiteracy is nearly four and one- 
half times, and the total minor illiteracy 
more than ten times as great as that in the 
Northern division. 

The appendix to the report occupies some 
seven hundred pages and contains abstracts 
of State and Territory reports, an account 
of the efforts being made to educate the In- 
•dians, papers on a number of subjects by 
^^entlemen specially qualified to discuss 
them, and one hundred and thirty-seven 
pages of statistical tables. 

The report as a whole is creditable to the 
Bureau and will do good. We hope it will 
be largely circulated. If allowed to criti- 
•cise, we would say the report attempts to do 



too much, is over-crowded with matter, 
takes more into its stomach than it tho- 
roughly digests. There is also in some 
parts of it a want of logical arrangement, 
and we miss certain practical suggestions 
concerning the collection of statistics and 
the working of school systems which we 
had looked for. But in saying these things, 
we are not unmindful of the obstacles the 
Bureau has encountered in its work, and we 
feel grateful to the Commissioner and his 
assistants for what has been done. 



EDUCATION IN CONGRESS. 



A PROPOSITION TO APPLY THE PROCEEDS OF 
THE PUBLIC LANDS TO THE EDUCATION OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

A BILL was introduced in Congress in 
January last, by Hon. L. W. Perce, of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and passed in the 
House of Representatives after a protracted 
discussion, February 8th, which provides 
for the application of the proceeds of the 
of the public lands to the support of the 
public schools of the nation. The follow- 
ing is a summary of its most important pro- 
visions : 

Section first provides *'that the net pro- 
ceeds of the public lands of the United 
States are hereby forever consecrated, and 
set apart, for the education of the people.'* 

Section third provides that one half of the 
proceeds for each year shall be invested and 
constitute a perpetual fund, to be known as 
the "National Educational Fund." 

Section fourth requires the National 
Commissioner of Ekiucation " to apportion 
to the several States and Territories, and to 
the District of Columbia, upon the basis of 
the population of the said States and Terri- 
tories, between the ages of four and twenty- 
one years, one-half the net proceeds of the 
public lands for the previous year, together 
with the whole amount of the income of the 
said educational fund so certified, such ap- 
portionment to be according to the last 
preceding general census of the United 
States; provided, however, that for the first 
ten years the distribution of the said fund to 
and among the several States and Territories, 
including the District of Columbia, shall be 
made according to the ratio of the illiteracy 
of their respective populations, as shown 
from time to time by the last preceding 
published census of the United States." 

Section fifth entitles each State and Ter- 
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ritory to a share in the distribution, on con- 
fdition that its Legislature shall engage to 
provide by law for the free education of all 
its children between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, and will apply all moneys 
"vrhich it shall receive under the act in accord- 
ance with its conditions. 

Section sixth allows a portion of the 
money distributed to be used for the main- 
tenance of schools for the instruction of 
teachers. 

Section seventh makes certain conditions 
on the part of the States and Territories ne- 
cessary to entitle them to share in the dis- 
tribution ; among them a report to the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. 

A proviso to section eighth enacts ''that 
no moneys belonging to any State or Terri- 
tory imder this act shall be withheld from 
any State or Territory for the reason that the 
laws thereof provide for separate schools for 
white children and black children, or refuse 
to organize a system of mixed schools." 

Section ninth makes it the duty of the 
proper State officials to appropriate the 
money allowed under the act, and to apply 
it solely to the payment of teachers' wages. 

Section eleventh and twelfth provide for 
punishing the misappropriation of the fund. 

This is an outline of the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. It will proba- 
bly undergo modification in the Senate. 

It is estimated, we are unable to say with 
how much accuracy, that the amount to be 
annually distributed under the provisions 
of this bill would average some 1^1,500,000, 
and, in addition, there would accumulate in 
the United States treasury a fund devoted 
to educational purposes, which in fifty years 
would amount to 1^75,000,000. 

The share of Pennsylvania after the first 
ten years would be about one-tenth of the 
whole, or 1150,000 per annum. For the 
first ten years much the greatest part of 
the grant would go to the South, where the 
greatest amount of illiteracy exists. 

The settled views we entertain in opposi- 
tion to the policy of adopting any scheme 
of national education make us look with 
some degree of distrust upon all Congres- 
sional action concerning education ; but we 
must confess that even looked at in this 
spirit we do not find much in Mr. Perce's 
bill as it passed the House, with which we 
can find fault. 

The proceeds of the public lands cannot 
be devoted to a better purpose than to the 
education of the people, and, as things now 
are in Washington, the Government prob- 



ably could not do better than to dispose of 
the whole public domain at once. Several 
hundreds of millions of acres have been 
given away to great railroad monopolies, 
many of which, subsidized in this way, will 
eventually prove a curse to the nation ; and 
greedy speculators have in addition, by 
some means, obtained vast quantities of 
land, and await like cormorants, for their 
prey, the passage of multitudes of land- 
grant bills now pending in Congress. This 
land-grant legislation has probably done 
more to corrupt and demoralize members of 
Congress than all other causes put together, 
and it would be vastly better for the Gov- 
ernment to sell the lands and throw the 
money into the sea, than to keep them as a 
constant temptation to the grasping and the 
venal. Besides, there is something noble in 
consecrating a domain, which was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Shellabarger in the debate, 
** the grandest that is now upon this planet 
belonging to any one Government," to the 
grandest of all causes, that of the universal 
education of the people. 

— Since writing the above, we have learned 
that the passage of the bill would not inter- 
fere with the land-grabbing business, and in 
consequence we have lost much of our inter- 
est in the matter. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MARY- 
LAND. 



WE gather the following statistics con- 
cerning the public schools of Mary- 
land from the late report of Prof. M. A. 
Newell, President of the Board of State 
Commissioners : 

Average number of schools reported, 
1,390; total number of scholars enrolled, 
80,829; average number enrolled, 57,588; 
average number of scholars in daily attend- 
ance, 35,949; number of teachers, 1,691; 
average number of months schools were 
open, nine and two-elevenths ; amount re- 
ceived from the State for school purposes, 
1354*644.83; amount raised by local taxa- 
tion for school purposes, ^302,640.80; cost 
of teachers' salaries, 1^510,155.06; cost of 
building, furnishing and repairing school 
houses, ;J75,oi5.o2 ; amount paid to colored 
schools, ^4,611.40. 

The above does not include the school 
statistics of Baltimore, where the number 
of scholars was 34,854, and the expenditures 
for school purposes, exclusive of the cost of 
buildings, was ^386,027.81. 
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The following changes in the school law 
of the State are asked for : 

1. A county tax of fifteen cents on the hundred 
dollars, at the discretion of the county boards of school 
commissioners, instead of ten cents, as at present al- 
lowed. 

2. The appointment of teachers to be given to the 
county boards of school commissioners, instead of the 
local boards, as at present. 

3. Some further provisions for the gradual education 
of the colored children of the State. 

4. The building of a suitable house for the State 
Normal School. 

5. The transfer of the academic donations to the 
several boards of county school commissioners for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining a high 
school in each county. 

The report states frankly that little has 
been done for the education of the colored 
people, but insists strongly that more ought 
to be done. We quote in full the parar 
graphs relating this subject : 

" The law requires that all the taxes paid for school 
purposes by the colored people of any county shall be 
set aside for maintaining schools for colored children, 
but this amount is so small as to be practically worth- 
less. The law also authorizes the several boards of 
county school commissioners to appropriate such ad- 
ditional sums as they may deem proper for this pur- 
pose. But the boards have no surplus revenue. All 
their funds are needed (and more is urgently de- 
manded) for the support of the white schools. Con- 
sequently the " additional appropriations" have been 
very small. The following are the only amounts re- 
ported as paid to colored schools during the year : 
Allegheny, $200; Anne Arundel, ^^294.79; Balti- 
more, ^$207.72; Calvert, ^24.72; Caroline, $204; 
Carroll, $162; Charles, $132.96; Dorchester, $45 7 ; 
Frederick, I288.75; Harford, $58.80; Kent, $387.48; 
Queen Anne's, $715; St. ^fIary*s, $65; Somerset, 
I86.77; Talbot, $190.78; Washington, $658.21; 
Wicomico, $35742; Worcester, $1.20. Total, $4,- 
61 1 .40. 

'< This amounts to but little more than nine cents 
a head, for the colored population of a school-going 
age. Baltimore city is excluded from the calcula- 
tion, having fully organized a system of colored 
schools, and having appropriated for their support 
during the year $30,000. 

** The State school tax is distributed to the several 
counties in proportion to the population, white and 
colored, between the specified ages, a sum which, if 
it could be spared, would be sufficient for the current 
expenses of such elementary schools as would be 
necessary at first. There is no arguinent in favor of 
the education of the people that does not apply with 
equal or greater force to the education of colored 
people, now that they are free, and are by law en- 
titled to the elective franchise. Every consideration 
of public fxjlicy, of philanthropy and of justice de- 
mands that a beginning should be made in this direc- 
tion as soon as the finances of the State will permit. 
The following extract from an editorial in the Balti- 
more Sun of September ist, gives forcible expression 
to the sentiments of a large majority of the thinking 
men of Maryland : 

" We had supposed that the very necessity for the 
existence of State schools and for State legislation 
upon the subject of education arose from the obliga- 
tion society is under to protect itself against those 



inevitable consequences and attendants of ignorance, 
pauperism and crime. From what quarter are these 
evils more to be apprehended than from the intellec- 
tual debasement and destitution, if saffered to con- 
tinue, of^hat large class of our population who, with- 
out property or means to educate themselves, depen- 
dent upon their own daily toil for their daily bread, 
and constituting no inconsiderable part <^ the pro- 
ductive labor of the State, have lately been admitted 
first to freedom, and still more recently to an equality 
of civil and political rights? How far society even 
pretends to do its duty by this class let the state of 
things in many counties of the State answer. That 
there is a better appreciation of public education than 
fonnerly, we are glad to admit ; but we hope yet to 
see our people even more thoroughly aroused on this 
subject, and our legislators, county commissioners, 
and School boards manfully exerting themselves to do 
all that the State can possibly, rightfully and fairly be 
called upon to do in this behalf/ " 



Topics of the 



/i 



ONTH. 



AT the last meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers* Association, the question of 
compulsory education was discussed, Super- 
intendent George J. Luckey miking the 
opening address, strongly advocating the 
adoption of such a law by our State Legisla- 
ture. The prevailing feeling was in favor 
of the proposition, though a few spoke 
against it. 

Mr. James L. Harrison, principal of the 
13th ward schools, read a paper on "Nor- 
mal Schools," in which he severely criti- 
cized the course of instruction and manner 
of imparting it of some normal schools. He 
maintained that the success or efficiency of 
such schools was best seen in their gradu- 
ates, and plainly intimated that this test 
would show some of them to be inefficient. 
He advocated the utility of normal schools, 
but desired to see them producing a better 
corps of embryo teachers. 

Prof J. H. Crumb, of the Central High 
School, replied to Mr. Harrison, and the 
discussion was participated in by several 
others. 

ALLEGHENY aXY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Al- 
legheny Teachers' Association for January 
was held in the Fourth Ward school hall. 
The regular order of exercises was dispensed 
with in order to give Prof John Davis an 
opportunity to exhibit the Planetellus, a truly 
wonderful and useful astronomical appara- 
tus. It represents the movements of the 
heavenly bodies comprising the solar system 
in a remarkably correct manner, all revolv- 
ing together, thus giving a ** bird's eye view" 
of the different phenomena of the whole 
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sjrstem. Prof. Davis' lecture was highly in- 
teresting and instructive. A vote of thanks 
was tendered him for the treat he had af- 
forded- Prof. Davis has labored thirty years 
on this invention, and has testimonials from 
many eminent instructors and scholars. He 
has only the one Planetellus manufactured 
as yet, and is giving lectures to schools, 
churches and societies with great accept- 
ance. 

BOARD OF CONTROLLERS. 

This body met Tuesday evening, Feb. 6th, 
and organized by reelecting the following 
officers : President, Rev. Jos. King ; secre- 
tary and receiver of taxes, C. W. Benney, 
Esq. Mr. Benney receives a salary of two 
thousand dollars for his services. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

In my last, mention was made of the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the Board of 
Controllers of Allegheny City, who were 
instructed to complete the transfer of the 
library belonging to the Library Associa- 
tion. At the meeting of the board held 
January 2, the committee, through their 
secretary, Wm. M. Claney, reported that 
they had performed the labor assigned them, 
aud that the library was now the property 
of the board. 

The report was received and unanimously 
adopted, and a committee appointed to se- 
cure such additional legislation as may be 
necessary for the efficient management of 
the library, as also a standing committee on 
library, consisting of one member from each 
local board. M. B. Sloan was appointed 
librarian until the board might be able to 
secure a suitable person to fill the position 
permanently. This library, with such ad- 
ditions as may be made to it from time to 
time, must be of great value to the youth 
of the city. Already it is liberally patron- 
ized by teachers and scholars. It is cen- 
trally located and in a large and beautiful 
room. Besides the books, all the leading 
magazines, together with a large number of 
papers from different parts of the country, 
may be found upon its tables. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A. T. Douthett, county superintendent, 
was present and made a statement concern- 
ing th'e proposed State normal school for 
the Eleventh Normal School District, em- 
bracing the counties of Allegheny, Beaver 
and Butler. Jas. Kelly, Esq., has offered to 
give ten acres of land at Wilkensburg for 
the purpose, provided such a school be loca- 
ted at that place. This is equal to fifty 



thousand dollars, and certainly speaks well 
for the donor. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Kelly and the following mem- 
bers appointed a committee to confer with 
Mr. Kelly and parties in Beaver and Butler 
counties : Rev. Jos. King, D. L. Smith and 
R. C. Loomis. This looks like'* business," 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that it will 
be pushed to a successful issue. 

COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent A. T. Douthett has begun 
to make arrangements for the county insti- 
tute, to be held the first week in April. 
For several years past it has been held in the 
school house of the Fourth Ward, Pittsburgh, 
and I presume it will be held there this 
year also. Every effort will be made to 
have it maintain its reputation as one 
of the best conducted institutes in the State. 

M. B. SLOAN. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



NORMAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

THE commencement exercises of the 
Girls' Normal School of Philadelphia 
took place on Monday evening, January 
29th. The Fress thus speaks of the pre- 
liminaries connected with them : 

Last evening was gathered at the Academy of 
Music one of the largest audiences that has ever been 
collected within its capacious walls. From pit to 
dome not a seat was unoccupied, even the hard 
benches up in * Paradise * being crowded with a 
throng of smiling and happy people, who forgot the 
discomforts of their situation in the interest with 
which they watched the performance going on before 
them upon the stage. 

The occasion of the immense gathering was the 
semi-annual commencement of the Girls' Normal 
School of Philadelphia. 

The stage was set with a beautiful forest scene, 
reaching out into a lovely vista of hill and vale, o*er 
which fell the soft, warm light of a setting sun. 

On the front part of the stage were arranged four 
semi-circular rows of chairs, on which were seated 
the members of the graduating class of the school, 
fifty-nine in number, all of whom were dressed in 
robes of snowy white, without one glimmer of color 
to mar the purity of their attire. 

At the flanks of the semi-circle thus formed were 
the members of the Board of Education, while in 
its center sat Professor George W. Fetter, principal 
of .the school. In the rear of the graduating class 
rose tiers of benches, on which were sealed the non- 
graduating members of the school, their white dresses 
being relieved by gay-colored ribbons and bouquets 
of bright flowers. 

The effect of all this from across the house was 
beautiful in the extreme, and was a sight which, once 
seen, could never be forgotten. 

The music of the occasion was under the direc- 
tion of Professors Jean Louis and Charles Everest, 
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the instrumental accompaniment being furnished by 
the celebrated orchestra of Mr. Mark Hassler, and 
was of the most excellent description. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by 
Rev. W. T. Eva. 

Then followed recitations and essays, by 
a number of young ladies of the graduating 
class. The class numbered fifty-nine, and 
is, as a whole^ considered one of the best 
ever graduated at the school. The-exercises 
gave entire satisfaction to the friends of the 
school and the large audience, as was evi- 
denced by hearty applause and showers of 
bouquets. 

Prof. George W. Fetter, the principal of 
the school, delivered a neat and appropriate 
address to the class, and presented each 
member the diploma awarded by the insti- 
tution. 

M. Hall Stanton, Esq., president of the 
Board of Control, awarded the teachers' cer- 
tificates, and accompanied the presentation 
with the following remarks : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The school in whose 
commencement exercises you to-night participate is 
an institution too well and too favorably known in 
this community to require any extended eulogium 
from me. Its position is the very center of our pub- 
lie school system. Charged with the very important 
duty of qualifying and bringing forward a constant 
succession of properly-trained professional teachers, 
its importance in the system, and to the people of 
this city, cannot well be over-estimated or too highly 
appreciated. Again, the Philadelphia Normal School, 
by its complete and thorough course of instruction, 

Erovides for woman an education which can elevate 
er above the mere accomplishments and graces, and 
give to her mind that breadth and completeness of 
development to which its native endowments un- 
questionably entitle it. Let me, therefore, my friends, 
commend this school to your fostering care. It 
performs its two-fold mission well. Look to it, that 
before the expiration of another year our people may 
be able to boast of a new normal school edifice, 
commensurate with the urgent necessities of the 
institution and the dignity of our citv. 

Now, young ladies, the Board of Public Educa- 
tion have, after due and rigid examination, found 
you qualified to teach in the public schools of the 
first district, and it is so certified in the documents 
just placed in your hands. To-night you have a 
double triumph. With your " Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation " as teachers, yon at the same time bear away 
that of which any lady in the land might well feel 
proud — the diploma of the Girls' Normal School of 
Philadelphia. 

It has been expressed by an eminent mind: 
" There is no office higher than that of a teacher of 
youth, for there is nothing on earth so precious as 
the mind, soul and character of the child. No 
office should be regarded with greater respect." 
May God speed you, young ladies, upon your noble 
mission of instructing the young. 

Miss Ella S. Weiser received by the hands 
of Mr. Stanton a very handsome copy of the 
works of Shakespeare, as the best scholar in 



the class. Miss Weiser also wrote the 
valedictory address, but it was read by Miss 
Mary McCurdy. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The councils of Philadelphia have, after 
much delay, appropriated 1^1,406,019.02 to 
defray the expenses of the public schools for 
the current year. This appropriation in- 
cludes tSfOoo to the School of Design for 
Women ; 1^3,000 to the Superintendent of 
Buildings, and ;$ 1,800 to the Superintendent 
of Music. The appropriation to pay the 
salary of a general superintendent of schools 
was stricken out. 



ERIE. 



A number of our cities and boroughs now 
publish school reports for the year in pam- 
phlet form. The report of the city of Erie 
for the past year is contained in a neat pam- 
phlet of forty-eight pages. We take a few 
extracts from the report of the city superin- 
tendent to the school board : 

TEArHERS* Institute. — The semi-monthly gath- 
ering of the teachers has been a positive force in the 
development of our schools. The Institute is valua- 
ble : First, socially; teachers meet and talk over school 
matters, each receiving spirit and strength from the 
others. Secondly, as a professional school; topics 
concerning theory and . practice of teaching, school 
government, etc., etc., come up, benefiting all, espec- 
ially the younger teachers. Thirdly, as a practical 
feature in the general management of the schools, 
enabling the superintendent to make explanations 
and suggestions that effect the teachers as a body. 
Fourthly, as a means of general culture. 

The year's work consisted of exercises in the pro- 
nunciation of the continental languages, English 
words liable to be mispronounced, fundamental prin* 
ciples of chemistry, physical and political geography 
of great rivers, English grammar, arithmetic, theory 
and practice of teaching, and school management. 

Attendance. — Nothing in the history of the 
schools gives such positive proof of their healthful 
growth as the improvement made in regular at- 
tendance. In the superintendent's report for the 
year ending July, 1867, the per cent, of attendance is 
given as 80.3, with* the following remark : 

There has been a gain of nearly ten per cent, over prevkMil 
yean. This improvement springs from a more complete grada* 
tion, better classification, and the efforts of the teachers to briog 
up the character of the schools. 

Discipline. — Corporal punishment was abolished 
at the beginning of the year. For several years before 
the new rule was adopted by the board, the schools 
had been managed with but little use of the rod, each 
case of punishment being recorded and reported to 
the board. So to pass from little corporal punish- 
ment to none was not a very difficult matter. 

That the new r^alation did not prove a success in 
every case is plain. The instructions of the super* 
intendent were that no means of school discipline 
causing physical pain, or the fear ofU^ could be used. 
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It is not claimed that this construction was always 
lived up to, for it cuts off many methods of punish- 
ment that are quite commonly classed under the head 
of *' moral suasion/' 

The new rule has made it harder for the teacher, 
on account of the lack of cooperation on the part of 
parents. Too often, when a pupil became persistent 
in wrong-doing, and he was sent to his parents 
for correction, the offense was pf actically overlooked, 
the rule denounced, and the child was openly told 
that it was the teacher's business to punish him when 
he did wrong in school, and not to send him home to 
bother bis father and mother! Teachers received 
notes, and p>ersonal appeals from parents, requesting 
them to whip their children. 

Still, the average discipline of the schools during 
the year was better than for the year previous. This, 
in some cases, was due to change of teachers, but I 
am satisfied that those departments that were lax in 
discipline would have been no better, if not worse, 
had the rod been in use. 

Progress. — The progress made during the past 
few years may be placed under the following gen- 
eral heads: Better attendance in regularity, and in- 
creased enrollment in proportion to the population 
of the city; greater interest of patrons and pupils; 
improved method of instruction ; more thne spent in 
matters of practical account; more system in man- 
agement, hence better order; the raising of the 
grades of study — children of seven and eight doing 
easily what was done with difficulty by those of nine 
and twelve, a few years ago; the introduction of 
singing, and the establishment of a high school, with 
an active and high-toned literary society. 

Wants. — Saying nothing of the advantages of 
good schools, it is a " paying investment " to make 
schools as efficient as possible. The towns and cities 
of our country noted for their material growth and 
commercial standing are foremost in the work of 
education. Thorough and liberal schools develop 
home talent, and attract the most worthy class of 
people that may be seeking a change of residence. 

The prospects of Erie are bright; pushing our 
schools to a higher slate of excellence will be a 
power in realizing these prospects. 



NORMAL SCHOOL MOVEMENTS. 



THE normal school movement at Indi- 
ana has taken a fresh start and success 
seems now to be an assured thing. The stock 
actually subscribed amounts to |53,2oo,andy 
it is thought it can be easily run up to |6o,- 
000. This, with the amount already ap- 
propriated by the State, will make the sum 
to begin with ^75,000. Well done, Indiana ! 
But, broadly considered, no investment will 
pay better. 

The Cumberland Valley Normal School 
at Shippensburg is under roof, and con- 
tracts are about being made for heating, 
lighting and ventilating. The trustees wish to 
open the school next September. They are 
now somewhat crippled for the want of 
funds, but the public-spirited people of that 



district will not, we feel sure, allow the en- 
terprise to be long delayed from that cause. 

A movement is on foot to induce the 
Legislature to pass an act dividing the 
Eighth district. The object is to convert 
Carrier Seminary, at Clarion, into a normal 
school. 

What is Lock Haven doing ? 

Decorating School-houses. — ^A corres- 
pondent of the Lancaster Inquirer^ writing 
of West Cocalico district, Lancaster county, 
makes the following sensible remarks con^ 
ceming the subject of decorating school- 
houses. West Cocalico was a non-accept- 
ing school district up to the year 1867. It 
gives us, as well as the writer of the article, 
much pleasure to note a matter so much to 
the credit of the township : • 

The walls of most of our school-rooms are adorned 
with beautiful pictures and engravings, a fact which 
it affords us pleasure to record. Pictures are great 
educators, not only in the way of a cultivation of 
taste, but in the development of many of the finer 
sensibilities of character. When we consider the re- 
fining influence of a beautiful picture upon a school, 
we wonder that all the school-houses of the land are 
not supplied with pictures. In whatever manner the • 
school-room is adorned and beautified, it is usually 
done through the taste and at the expense of the 
teacher, whose salary is generally small enough, 
without any expenditure for such a purpose. If it ifr 
the duty of school directors to supply the schools 
with outline maps and various school charts, it is 
equally their duty to relieve the deadness of the bare 
walls by the brightening effects of a beautiful picture. 
If windows are necessary to the admission of the 
sunlight of heaven into the school-room, pnctures are 
just as important to the admission of the sunlight of 
virtue, truth and morality into the hearts of little 
children. The sense of the beautiful is innate in 
every child, and nothing so much serves to attach 
children to the school-room, and causes them to love 
it, as the brightening and refreshing effect of beau- 
tiful pictures. Let the work, then, of school- room 
decorations, and the expense, be incumbent upon the 
directors, and not upon the teacher. Directors, 
think of this. 



Smithfield, Bradford County. — "Among the 
many signs of progress in this town,'' says a corres- 
pondent of the Bradford Reporter, " is the beautiful, 
well-built and well-located graded school building, 
which has just closed its first and very successful 
term, and is now entering upon its second. The 
building is of two stories, with four spacious rooms, 
and a central projection in front for hall and stairs. 
The location is on a pleasant elevation a hundred 
rods from the village. I trust the coming spring will 
witness the filling up of the spacious yard with forest 
or other ornamental trees. Of the school itself I 
cannot speak in too complimentary terms. Two 
hundred children and youth have flocked to these in- 
viting halls. Four active and capable teachers have 
fouiid the fullest occupation. Some of the higher 
mathematics and two or three foreign languages have 
been taught, in connection with more common 
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branches. Nor do I think so large a company of 
youth could be found bearing more unmistakable 
promise of coming scholarship and success. They 
arc not the sons and daughters of pampered indolence 
and luxurious ease. They emerge from homes of 
honest toil and necessitated frugality. Their very 
looks say, ' We have learned at our fathers' hearth- 
stones that we must make the best of our opportuni- 
ties.' " 



Lycoming. — The following will serve as an illus- 
tration of the good effect produced in a community 
by the presence of a county institute. During the 
closing session of the late county institute, held at 
Hughesville, the leading citizens of the borough and 
adjacent country became. so enthusiastic in favor of 
higher education, that an organization was immedi- 
ately effected, and since then stock has been sub- 
scribed to the amount of nearly ten thousand dollars 
for the purpose of erecting a suitable building. The 
prime movers in the matter expect to have it ready 
by the middle of August next. The minutes of the 
above institute have been published in journal form 
and widely circulated among directors, teachers, and 
educational and professional men. 

MOUNT JOY ORPHAN SCHOOL. 

A correspondent of the Marietta Register 
, thus speaks of the Orphan School at Mount 
Joy, under the principalship of Jesse Ken- 
nedy, Esq. : 

The school 'ik in a more prosperous coudition now 
than it has ever been before. The principal, the 
teachers and all connected with the institution work 
harmoniously, and have the welfare of the orphans 
at heart The pupils are contented and cheerful, 
and in attainments second to no other class of pupils 
under the age of sixteen, in the State. The higher 
classes are instructed in book-keeping, algebra, 
geometry, physiology, natural philosophy, geology, 
etymology, and the common branches. Some have 
questioned whether these orphans do not receive 
more from the State than they can justly claim. I an- 
swer negatively. The fathers of these children have 
given their lives for the life of the nation. These 
orphans have paid for their education with the blood 
of their sires. Does the Commonwealth remunerate 
them sufficiently ? 

W. G. Weaver, of Shamokin, in sending 
a list of subscribers to the Journal, speaks 
thus of the schools of that flourishing town : 
*' Our public schools — ^we have no private 
ones, nor do we intend to have — are in a 
very flourishing condition. Our district 
superintendent, Dr. J. J. John, is a very 
earnest and energetic ofhcer, and under his 
watchful care the schools must prosper. 
Our school buildings are pronounced to be 
the best in the county. We mention with 
some pride that our schools are thoroughly 
graded, and they begin to compare favor- 
ably with any in this part of the State. We 
have recently organized a teachers* associa- 
tion which promises good results." 



Personal, 



George G. Miller, late principal of the 
high school of Northumberland and district 
superintendent, has been compelled to re- 
sign on account of ill-health. The Northum- 
berland papers express great regret at the 
loss of his valuable services. Elias Schnei- 
der, a fine scholar and an old friend of the 
Journal, has been elected to his place. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of the 
Board of Education in Connecticut, has 
returned from his six months' tour in Eu- 
rope. His health is completely restored. 
During his absence he visited twelve hundred 
schools. 

The late Teachers' Institute of Snyder, 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That in Wm. Moyer, our present county 
superintendent, we have an efficient officer, whose 
skill and experience render him peculiarly fitted for 
the office, and from whose labors we are realizing the 
most beneficial results, and it would be a wise policy 
to continue him in the position he so ably fills. 

MARRIED. 
We clip the following from an Illinois paper: 

DOUGHERTY— EDWARDS.-On Christmas night, at the 
residence of President Edwards, of the State Normal School, 
Normal, Ills., by Rev. Dr. Burley, President of Blackbura 
Theological Institute, Mr. N. C. Dougherty, of Moms, to 
Miss Annie M., eldest daughter of President Edwards, of 
Normal. 

About 60 guests were present, embracing in their number the 
faculty of the Normal Scnool, and many oflhe prominent teach- 
ers and educators of the State. 

Mr. Dougherty was formerly a student at the Mil- 

lersville State Normal School, and, as is natural, he 

has married into a Normal family. He is Principal 

of Morris Classical Institute, Morris, Illinois, one of 

the most flourishing institutions of the kind in the 

State. 



OBITUARY. 



Hon. Thomas Nicholson died at his residence, 
Burgettstown, Beaver county, on Saturday, January 
14th, at an advanced age, after an illness of some 
months. 

Mr. Nicholson had filled nearly all of the offices 
of the township in which he lived, represented his 
county five years in Legislature, and was her first 
Superintendent of Common Schools, was the cashier 
of the State Treasury under Banks, Ball, Slifer, 
Moore and Mackey, was clerk of the Board of Gaims 
and Republican candidate for Canal Commissioner in 
1855. During his last term in the Legislature, he 
was chairman of the Committee on Education. All 
these positions he filled with ability, and no man who 
knew him ever questioned his integrity. He was a 
plain, blunt man, who spoke what he thought to both 
friend and foe. His honest soul abhorred to its in- 
most depths the arts of the hypocrite. Mr. Nichol- 
son, was a life-long friend of common schools, did 
much in their aid, and we hope, in a future number, 
to do justice to his services in their behalf in a more 
extended biographical sketch. 
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Department of Common Schools, \ 
Harrisburg, March, 1872. j 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 



854 



NAMES. 



Thomas Oshorn, jr... 

Silas Warner 

856 SamM. C. Lee 

857;B. C. Snyder 



858 
859 
860 
861 



R. A. Lyttle 
John F. McCreary.... 
Aaron W. Schnader.. 
Georgia Bundell 



RESIDENCE. 



Erie, Erie 

Tippecanoe, Fayette 
Emaus, Lehigh 
Catasauqua, 



t( 



<c 



<« 



Gettysburg, Adams 
Terre Hill, Lancaster 
Lancaster, 



« 



CO. 

4( 

I 

< 

( 

4 

< 

« 



MORE GOOD NEWS. 



IN announcing last October that Little Ma- 
hanoy, in Northumberland county, long 
a non-accepting school district, had organ- 
ized a board of directors under the common 
school system, and was about to put schools 
in operation, it was added that **0f the 
three remaining districts, one is Harmony 
district, in Beaver county, under the con- 
trol of the Economites, and has a good free, 
but not a public, school. ^ The other two are 
Washington and Overfield, in Wyoming 
county." 

We now have good news from all three. 
The following letter from Superintendent 
Fields shows how matters stand with Har- 
mony district: 

Educational Office, 
Beaver C. H., Jan. 30, 1872. 

Hon. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt. Common Schooh, 
Harrisburg^ Fa. : 
Dear Sir: — I have the honor to report to the 
Department that I have this day been notified that 
the non-accepting school district of this county, Har- 
mony, will, at the coming spring election, elect the 
legal number of school directors, and henceforth 
conduct its educational affairs in harmony with the 
provisions of the school law and conform to the legal 
requipements of the same. 

The address of the society's solicitor, Henry Rice, 
Esq., is Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. M. Fields, Co, Supt 

Overfield has elected school directors 
favorable to the system, and they have or- 
ganized as the law requires. E. A. Shelly 
is president of the board and Isaac Letteer 
secretary. Free schools are a fixed fact 
hereafter in Overfield. 

Washington still remains out, and is now 
the only district without free schools in the 
State ; but at the recent election she came 
within two votes of electing directors favor- 



able to the common school system, and 
there is little doubt that at the next election 
she will cast her vote by a handsome ma- 
jority on the right side of the question. 
Most likely, however, seeing the drift of 
things, the present board will not wait to be 
out-voted, but at once open their schools 
according to law. 

A little more effort and the grand result 
will be reached ; education among us will be 
made universally free — free by the willing 
votes of the people. 



FIVE YEARS' WORK IN THE FIELD. 



A GOOD RESOLUTION KEPT. 

THE present State Superintendent, soon 
after entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office, in November, 1866, re- 
solved to visit as soon as practicable every 
county in the Commonwealth, for the pur- 
pose of seeing schools and school-houses and 
conferring with superintendents, directors, 
teachers and citizens, in reference to the 
school interests of their respective localities. 
This resolution has been kept. On Friday, 
the 29th of December, the campaign closed 
at the town of Somerset. The following is 
a summary of the work done in this field 
during the five years : 

Adams. — Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes, one at Oxford and one at Gettysburg. 

Allegheny. — Attendance and addresses at three 
annual institutes, and participation in the ceremonies 
of laying the corner-stone of the Pittsburgh High 
School, and dedicating the building to the purposes 
of ijs erection. 

Armstrong. — An educational address at Kittan- 
ning. 

Beaver. — An educational address at Beaver, and 
attendance and addresses at the annual institute held 
at the same place. 

Bedford. — Visit to the Normal School, and at- 
tendance and addresses at one annual institute at 
Bedford. 

Berks. — Visit to the State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, and an address to the students; attendance at 
two examinations of the graduating class at the State 
Normal School, and attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes at Reading. 

Blair. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Hollidaysburg, and participation in the 
ceremonies of dedicating a new school-house at 
Altoona. 

Bradford. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, one at Orwell and one at Towanda, 
and educational addresses at Canton and Troy. 
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Bucks. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Doylestown. 

Butler. — Attendance and addresses at one an> 
nual institute at Butler. 

Cambria. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Ebensburg. 

Cameron. — Educational address at Emporium, 
and a visit to the same place in search of a location 
for a State Normal School. 

Carbon. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Mauch Chunk. 

Centre. — Attendance and addresses at the State 
Teachers' Association at Bellefonte. 
. Chester. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes and one meeting of directors at West 
Chester, at one branch institute at Phoenixville, and 
at several meetings in connection with the establish- 
ment of the State Normal School of the First District. 

Clarion. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Clarion, and a visit to the Carrier 
Seminary. 

Clearfield. — Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute at Curwensville. 

Clinton. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes at Lock Haven. 

Columbia. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Bloomsburg, and at several meetings 
in connection with the establishment of the State 
Normal School, and participation in the examination 
of one graduating class. 

Crawford. — Educational address at Meadville, 
and attendance and addresses at an institute at Titus- 
Tille. 

Cumberland. — Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute at Mechanicsburg, and at several 
meetings in connection with the establishment of the 
State Normal School at Shippensburg. 

Dauphin. — Attendance and addresses at four an- 
nual institutes. 

Delaware. — Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute, and a meeting of directors at 
Media. 

Elk. — Educational address at Ridgeway. 

Erie. — Educational address at Erie and a visit 
to the schools ; attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, one at Girard and one at Corry, and 
participation in three annual examinations of the 

faduating class at the State Normal School at 
dinboro. 

Fayette. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes at Uniontown. 

Forest. — Educational address at Tionesta. 

Franklin. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Chambersburg. 

Fulton. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at McConnellsburg. 

Greene. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute at Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon. — Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute at Huntingdon and a visit to the 
same place in search of a location for a State Normal 
School. 

Indiana. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Indiana. 

Jefferson. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute at Brookville. 

Juniata. — Attendance and addresses at three 
annual institutes. 

Lancaster. — Attendance and addresses at five 
annual institutes, four dedications of new school- 
houses, and participation in five examinations of the 



graduating class at the State Normal School at MO- 
lersville. 

Lawrence. — Educational address at New Castle. 

Lebanon. — Attendance and addresses at four an- 
nual institutes and an address at the laying of the 
comer-stone of Lebanon Valley College. 

Lehigh. — Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes, and at the Allentown meeting of the State 
Teachers* Association. 

Luzerne. — Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute, an. address at the dedication of a new 
school-house, Wilkesbarre, a visit to the schools of 
Scranton, and an address to the citizens. 

Lycoming. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes, at the Williamsport meeting of the 
State Teachers' Association, a visit to the schools of 
Williamsport, and an address to the citizens. 

McKean. — Educational address at Smethport. 

Mercer. — Educational address at Greenville. 

Mifflin. — ^Attendence and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Monroe. — ^Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Montgomery — ^Attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes. 

Montour. — ^Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute. 

Northampton. — Attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes, laying a comer-stone of a new 
school-house in Easton, and an address to the gradu- 
ating class of the high school, and an address at the 
dedication of the new school-house in Bethlehem. 

Northumberland. — Attendance and addresses at 
one annual institute at Sunbury. 

Perry. — Attendance and addresses at two annual 
institutes and a visit to the Normal School at New- 
port. 

Philadelphia. — An address to the Teachers* In- 
stitute, a conference with the board of controllers, 
participation in the exercises connected with the 
dedication of a new school-house. 

Pike. — ^Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Potter. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Schuylkill. — Attendance at two annual institutes. 

Snyder. — ^Attendance and addresses atone annual 
institute. 

Somerset. — ^Attendance and addresses at one an- 
nual institute. 

Sullivan. — Educational address at Laporte. 

Susquehanna. — Attendance and addresses at one 
annual institute. 

Tioga. — Attendance and addresses at two i^inual 
institutes, and participation in three examinations of 
the graduating class at the Mansfield State Normal 
School. 

Union. — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Venango. — Attendance and addresses at two an- 
nual institutes. 

Warren. — Attendance and addresses at one an* 
nual institute and an educational address at Warren. 

Washington. — Attendance and addresses at two 
annual institutes, and several visits to the Nonnal 
School at California. 

Wayne — Attendance and addresses at one annual 
institute. 

Westmoreland. — Attendance and addresses at 
one annual institute and at Greensburg meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association. 
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Wyoming. — Educationftl address at Tunkhannllk. 
. York. — Attendance and address at one annual 
institute, and at the examination of the high school. 



NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



Fayette. — The institute met at Uniontown during 
the week commencing December 25th, 187 1 . Whole 
number of actual members, 150. Largest number of 
spectators present at one time, 500. The principal 
instructor was Prof. Andrew Burtt, of Pittsburgh. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, was 
also present and delivered an address. 

York. — ^The institute held its annual meeting at 
the county-seat during holiday week. 300 teachers 
were present, and at least as many specutors. 
Names of instructors and lecturers are as follows: 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. J. G. Morris, D. D., Prof. 
E. J. Houston, Prof. J. Willis Westlake, D. K. Noel 
and S. B. Heiges. 

Indiana. — The annual meeting of the institute 
was held in the hall of the public school-house, Indi- 
ana, The whole number of teachers enrolled was 
113. Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, 250. Owing to reports of small-pox, the atten- 
dance was not as large as the year before, but the in- 
terest manifested was very good. Lecturers and in- 
structors : Henry Houck, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent, Prof. A. N. Raub, A. J. Bolar, Rev. Owens, 
Wm. H, McCreary and Samuel McCreary. 

Lebanon. — ^The teachers' institute met at the 
county seat, January i6th, and remained in session 
during the week. Whole number of actual members, 
225- Largest number of spectators present at one 
time, i,2co. Names of lecturers and instructors: 
Hon. Wayne McVeigh, Daniel Dougherty, Esq., 
Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, S. B. 
Heiges, Henry Houck, Jesse Newlin, E. J. Koons, 
Amos Stevens and Miss R. Cleaveland. Every 
teacher in the county was present but one — the whole 
time being granted in nearly every district. On 
directors' day quite a large number of these officers 
were present. 

Forest.— The institute met at Tionesta, January 
23d. Whole number of actual members, 32. The 
largest number of spectators present at one time, 350. 
Names of instructors and lecturers: C. H Dale 
County Superintendent of Venango, Rev. S. S. 'fiurton! 

l\l' ^- ""°*^' ^- ^- ^**«^s, S. D. Irwin, Esq., 
and D. Harrington. The Forest Press speaks very 
highly of the institute. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Bedford — The present is the most successful 
school year ever had in this county. Every school 
is open, and, with few exceptions, all are doing good 
work. South Woodbury held a meeting recently, to 
consider the propriety of establishing a graded school, 
at New Enterprise. A majority of the board was 
present, and after discussing the project for some time, 
a vote was taken on the question, " Shall we have a 
graded school here?" The vote was unanimous in 
Ixvox of the same. The directors are ready for the 
work, and next summer we look for the completion 
of the house ready for the school year ensuing. 
Waterside, in South Woodbury township, has a pros- 
perous writing school taught three evenings each 



week, free of charge, by James Noble, Esq., a mem- 
ber of the school board. This is a rare instance of 
devotion to a good cause. 

Berks.— The schools are generally doing very 
well. The majority of the teachers are l3x)ring 
faithfully and make satisfactory progress in their 
schools. It is to be regretted, however, that some 
teachers, especially those who expect to teach but 
one term, do not accomplish as much as they ought. 

Bradford. — -The schools of the county, with but 
rare exceptions, are doing very well the present term. 
The union graded school at Canton, is achieving a 
success, surpassing the expectation of its most san- 
guine friends. 

Bucks. — District institutes have been organized in 
Haycock, Bedminster, Plumstead, Buckingham and 
Lower Wakefield townships. These, with the num- 
ber previously reported, make a total of eighteen in 
operation. Northampton has supplied all her schools 
with Pelton's outline maps. Six new graded schools 
have been established. Many more are needed. 
The district superintendency is in operation in Bris- 
tol boro, Lower Wakefield and Northampton. It is 
doing a good work. 

Centre. — The v theory" (rudiments) of music is 
being taught in a large majority of our schools, sing- 
ing practiced daily in all. Elementary drawing is also 
taught in nearly all Bartholomew's cards, Nos. i and 
2, are used. These are improvements on last year. 
The schools of the county are in every respect far 
ahead of what they were a year ^o, the result of the 
agencies at work upon the teachers during the year, 
and for which the masses do not credit either the 
superintendent or teachers. 

Chester. — During the month of January local 
institutes were held as follows : On the 8th, at Cov- 
entry ville; on the 15th, at Phoenixville; on the ^2^ 
at Oxford; each continuing until Friday evening. 
The attendance in each case was limited by the size 
of the hall in which the institute was held. A 
moderate estimate of the aggregate attendance is 
4,000 people ; and the largest number at one session 
800. About 100 teachers and 75 directors attended. 
One afternoon of each week was devoted especially 
to directors. 

Lawrence. — The schools of the county are all open 
and they are generally doing well. Several of the 
boards are making preparations for building new 
school -houses. A fine two-story brick school-house 
has been built in Wirtenberg, 42 feet by 28 feet, 
height of ceiling 13 feet, cost $2,675. '^^^ second 
story was built by a joint stock company, intended 
for a high or select school. The directors and citizens 
deserve credit for their enterprise and perseverance. 
The first local institute, of two days' continuance, was 
held at Mt. Jackson. There were about 20 teachers 
and several directors present, besides a good atten- 
dance of citizens. The interest was good and the 
results of the meeting will be beneficial in the vicin- 
ity. Addresses were delivered by Revs. W. M. Tay- 
lor, H. R. McClelland, B. M. Kerr, Mr. Gunty and 
the county superintendent. During the day sessions, 
subjects of interest to teachers were discussed. Since 
the above, two other local institutes have been held. 
About fifty teachers and twelve directors were pre- 
sent. At Princeton, about three hundred people were 
present, and at Mt. Jackson, two hundred. The interest 
manifested by all present was gratifying. At these 
meetings the superintendent had the assistance of 
Revs. Kerr, McMillen and Taylor, and Messrs. 
GantE, Mays and other friends of common schools. 
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Lehigh. — The schools of the county, as a general 
thing, are visited more regularly by directors than at 
any former time. The board of Upper Macungie,in 
a body, visited all the schools in the district. There 
are a number of schools in other districts which re- 
ceive monthly visits from the boards. 

Susquehanna. — The district institute at Hop 
Bottom, on the 19th and 20th ult., was a decided 
success. Fifty-five teachers were present, several di- 
rectors, and people to fill the house. In the matter 
of instruction efiicient aid was rendered by the teach- 
ers of graded schools in the county, and there was an 



interesting lecture in the evening, on Physiology, by 
Dr. A. T. Brundage, of Factoryville, Wyoming co. 
Wayne. — Fifty-two schools were visited during 
the month. Most of them are doing well. A few 
have been closed on account of failure on the pant 
of teachers to govern ; a few owe their non-succes 
to a hasty adoption of advanced numbers of a series 
of text-books before the elementary numbers were 
well mastered. Schools should be well classified 
and a register kept of all promotions. It could then 
be easily ascertained when a teacher advanced his 
pupils with injudicious haste. 



Book Notices. 



The Teacher's Manual: Containing a Treatise 
upon tite Discipline of the School^ and other papers 
upon the Teacher's Qualifications and IVork, By 
Hiram Orcutt, A. M. I vol.^^ 1 6 mo, Boston : 
Thompson, Bigelow 6r* Brown. 
Mr. Orcutt, the author of this book, is a teacher of 
some thirty-five years' experience. He makes many 
practical suggestions on the subject of school discip- 
line that will be of great value to young teachers. 
If followed, they ^11 save such teachers from many 
mistakes that bring failure and consequent mortifica- 
tion. But while we cheerfully recommend the read- 
ing of this book, it is not characterized by that com- 
prehensiveness of plan, that logical arrangement of 
matter, that breadth of thought, necessary to exert any 
marked influence upon the profession of teaching. 
The author has not cut out for himself a department 
of the science of teaching and thoroughly explored it 
and given us the well -arranged results of his investiga- 
tions. He had simply thrown together the results of his 
experience as they occurred. There is no attempt at 
scientific exposition. The work, as a whole, is rather a 
mass of fragments than a logical treatise. .Perhaps, 
however, books of this kind are the only ones that 
will now be extensively read by teachers ; but the 
day, we hope, is not far distant when they will de- 
mand stronger meat. w. 

First Lessons in Physics. For Use in the Upper 
Grades of our Common Schools, By C. L. Hotze, 
i2mo. Pp.: 172. St. Louis: Hendricks &* Chit- 
tenden. 1 87 1. 

Simple experiment first, then observation upon and 
deduction of the laws of nature from phenomena 
observed, is the plan of this little book, which is 
heartily commended to teachers interested in natural 
philosophy. The last twenty pages are occupied 
with questions to be answered by the student, and 
present a full resume of the subject as treated in the 
text-book. . 

CoLTON's Common School Geography. Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravings and Twenty-two 
Maps, Drawn on a Uniform System of Scales, 
Expressly for this Work. By G. Woolworth Cot- 
ton. Pp.: 112. New York: Sheldon <Sr* Co. 
The Colton Series enjoys a justly earned popu- 
larity among the various series of school geogra- 
phies. The work under notice — which is one of the 
two books constituting the common-school course- 
is not crowded with names of unimportant places 
nor does it contain an undue proportion of descrip- 



tive matter. The illustrations are well chosen and 
the maps good, those oi the territories, we believe, 
being up "to date." The latter part of the b^ok 
comprises questions for review; a treatise on mip- 
drawing with instructions upon the plan recom- 
mended; also, a full pronouncing vocabulary and 
statistical . tables. Teachers and directors who con- 
template a change in their text-books should see this 
work. + 

The Little Diadem ; Or^ Little Songs for Little 
Singers, Compiled from the Diadem of School Songs. 
By Wm. Tillinghast. Small quarto. Pp. : 72. New 
York : y. IV. Schermerhorn 6* Co. 
The Diadem of School Songs ; Containing Songs 
and Music for all Grades of Schools, a New 
System of Instruction in the Elements of Music, and 
a Manual of Directions for Teachers. Small quarto. 
Pp.: 160. By IVm. Tillinghast. New York: 
y. W. Schermerhorn 6r* Co. 
The Normal Diadem ; Containing Songs and 
Glees in 7 wo; Three and Four Parts ; 7vith Hymns, 
Chants, etc. ; also, a Systematised Course of Exer- 
cises for practice in the Art of Music Reading. 
Quarto. Pp. : 11^. By Wm. Tillinghast. New 
York: y. W. Schermerhorn <5r» Co. 1872. 
The first of the series (30 cents) contains only the 
music and words of the songs given, which are mostly 
taken from the second book. "The Diadem" 
proper (60 cents) is No. 2, of the series, and an ad- 
mirable little quarto of one hundred and sixty page. 
The first forty-four pages are devoted to oral exer- 
cises and sight-singing, cons ituting the " manual for 
teachers ; " some sixteen or more pages follow, giving 
" little songs for little singers ; " and a choice col- 
lection of "day-school songs" makes up the remain- 
ing hundred pages. It is neatly illustrated, printed 
on fine tinted paper and well bound. The form and 
style in which The Normal Diadem (75 cents) is is- 
sued is .similar to that of No. 2, though the type and 
page are somewhat larger. The choice and arrange- 
ment of pieces and the progressive n ite-reading ex- 
ercises will commend the work to teachers and others 
interested in vocal music. This series deserves the 
general favor with which it is received. 4. 

PiNNEO's Guide to Composition : A Series of Prac- 
tical Lessons, Designed to Simplify the Art of 
Writing Composition. i2mo. Pp. : 162. Cincin- 
nati : Wilson, Hinkle <Sr» Co. 
Any school is "wanting," in which almost daily 

exercise in composition — if so it must be termed^ 
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itli pencil or pen is not required from the pupils. 
Most teachers rely upon their own ingenuity m fur- 
nishing the subjects of these exercises, suggesting 
sdso many of the thoughts to be expressed by the 
young writer. This Guide must be very useful to the 
teacher, as he will ^nd here a gradually progressive 
series of exercises, carefully prepared, and so ar- 
ranged as to meet the wants of the growing pupil. 4. 

KoucATioNAL Year-Book FOR 1 872. A Hand- 
Sock of reference^ comprising a Digest of American 
J^ublic School LawSf Systems of Ifistruction^ and 
interesting matters pertaining to Schools and Col- 
ieges^ ranging from Professional Anecdotes to Edu- 
cational Statistics, Published annually, iimo, Pp, 
234. Cloth, ^1.25; Paper, ^$ cents. New York: 
-*4. S. Barnes 6* Co. 

There is demand for a publication of this kind, 
and the Year-Book is welcomed as a valuable addi- 
tion to the professional library of the teacher. The 
data relating to the workings of the public schools 
liave all been obtained within the past few months; 
the various forms, etc. are pronounced accurate and 
reliable;, and this summary of public school laws is 
believed to be the only one yet made. All teachers 
and school officers who are worthy to be in the posi- 
tions they hold, will here find something — ^many of 
tbem much — of interest and value. 4. 

The Nation. Address Publisher of" The Nation," 
Box 6732, New York, Five Dollars per Annum. 

The two great educational agencies in this country 
are the press and the school. The two professions 
that at no distant day will dwarf all others are those 
of editor and teacher. But when we thus speak of 
the press, we speak of it independent, free, fearless. 
In monarchical countries the liberty of the editor is 
circumscribed by laws. His lips are closed on manv 
subjects. Fines, imprisonment, financial ruin await 
the bold writer who proclaims opinions that are 
thought to be inimical to the interests of the ruling 
powers. In this country, to our shame be it said, 
our newspaper press is not practically more free. But 
few of our leading newspapers dare tell "the truth, 



the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." " For 
many of them are bound to represent the interests of 
an administration, a party, a faction, an individual 
or a corporation." They are the "organs" of some- 
thing or somebody. 

From this censure, we believe. The Nation is free. 
In common with many contemporaries it is able; 
almost alone among them, it is thoroughly indepen- 
dent. It contains no flattery— -does no whitewashing 
— covers up no wrongs. No reading can be more 
wholesome for the young thinkers of America than 
its crisp, live articles on political, literary, and other 
subjects, and we recommend it accordingly. w. 

Progressive Drawing Copy Books. Twelve num- 
bers. Price, 10 cents each, Cincinnati: Gibson 
6* Co., Publishers. 

This series of subjects has been selected from late 
works of their grade published in Europe, by artists 
and teachers of drawing. Teachers who want good 
copies — many of them new — will be pleased with 
what they find here. ^ 

Good Selections. In Prose and Poetry, For use 
in Schools and Academies, Home and Church Soci- 
ables, Lyceums and Literary Societies, etc. By W, 
M, Jelliffe, J. W. Schertnerhom <&• Co. 
The compiler brings together into one neat little 
volume of a hundred and sixty-six pages, favorite 
selections in prose and poetry, some of which find 
their way for the first time into a book of this kind. 
It is a pleasure to have books like this within reach. 

The Overland Monthly for February.— In 
glancing over the table of contents of this interesting 
literary publication, we find it interspersed with fact 
and fiction peculiarly its own — that is, it differs from 
any other American monthly, always retaining, in 
each successive issue, the rich flavor of the Pacific 
Coast ; to which western field of enterprise and ex- 
pansion the eyes of the world are turned, and in 
which European capital is asserting itself more and 
more, richly deserving its increased reward. It is 
published by John H. Carmany & Co., 409 Washing- 
ton St., San Francisco, at I4 per annum. x 



Miscellany. 



To a thoughtfnl and conscientious teacher, sensi- • 
tive toward responsibilities, it is ever a startling 
truth that whatever he himself is, such, in large 
measure, will his pupils become. Like a sponge, 
they unconsciously soak him in. Whatever he holds 
up for imitation by teaching, but more especially by 
his unconscious ways and practices, must in time 
make a lasting impression upon his pupils. What 
manner of min soever, then, he wishes his pupils 
to become, that he must be. Straws show which 
way the wind is, and pupils are sharp at sensing 
consistency. If the teacher's ideal is nigh, and he 
is in perfect harmony with it in all his actions, 
speech cannot tell the potency of its subtle power. 

Trees. — CTne of the hard things for our prudent, 
thrifty people to learn is the climatic value of trees. 
The first thing the old settlers did was to destroy the 
forests, and their descendants in most places still 
value trees solely for the wood they will yield. But 



the more enlightened agriculturists begin to' see the 
fatal mistake made in robbing the hills of their natu- 
ral covering, the sources of moisture and attractont 
ol rain. The forests are not only fertilizers, but also 
the reservoirs and irrigators of a country. In New 
England and some parts of the West the farmers- are 
planting trees to restore the fertility of the soil and 
prevent the distressing droughts of summer. The 
history of the Isthmus of Suez has taught us a strike 
ing lesson in this respect. A few years ago the 
whole region through which M. dc Lessep^s famous 
canal now passes hundreds of rich-laden vessels, was 
a sterile desert, the rainfalls amounting to less than 
an inch during the whole year. There were no trees 
to be seen far or near. When the energetic French- 
man began his gigantic enteq^rise, he at once directed 
thousands of trees to be planted in pro]:)er localities ; 
they grew up, thanks to careful irripalion, and now 
the astonished eye of the traveler beholds blooming 
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prairies and stately forests where once all was waste 
and wild desert. But a still greater change has come 
over the climate ; rain falls now frequently and abun- 
dantly; the soil produces richly ; and if that man is 
to be counted a benefactor who can make a blade 
of grass to grow where none could be raised before, 
true glory belongs to him who has thus, as it were, 
created a fertile land, capable of maintaining thou- 
sands of industrious and nappy citizens. 

Reform of Inebriates. — At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Association for the care of 
Inebriates, a resolution was passed to the effect that 
inebriety is a physical disease which, in the majority 
of cases, can only be combatted by medical treat- 
ment, and that inebriate institutions are beneHcial, 
inasmuch as they afford the means of hospital treat- 
ment and necessary restraint. It was also resolved 
that it is the duty of Legislatures, as a measure of 
State economy, to provide means for the erection and 
encouragement of hospitals for the detention and 
treatment of confirmed inebriates. It was announced 
that the reports from all the inebriate institutions ase 
highly encouraging, and that the public sentiment on 
this subject is much more enlightened. An Inebri- 
ate Asylum has been established at Harlem, in Balti- 
more, Md., and since the opening, last May, forty- 
eight patients have been admitted, many of whom 
have received decided benefit from the treatment. 

Effect of Good Reading. — A correspondent of 
the New York Observer says : " The pleasure of lis- 
tening to a good reader was never better illustrated 
than by a little ten-year old girl of our acquaintance, 
a few Sabbaths ago. The circumstances of the 
household were such as to render it necessary for her 
to be sent alone to church. That day the theme of 
the discourse was the Heavenly City. It was dis- 
tinctly and beautifully read, and when the child 
returned home she said : * Father, did you ever read 
the twenty -first chapter of Revelation, in the Bible?* 
« Certainly,' was the reply. * But did you ever read 
it aloud to us here at home?' <I think so,' he 
answered. * Well, father, I don't think you ever did; 
for Mr. F., the minister, read it in church to-day, and 
it was just as if he had taken a pencil and paper, and 
pictured it right out before us.' " 

A Grand Faith. — We shall never die. The 
limitless expansion of eternity is before us. We 
have plenty of time, plenty of eternity. He that 
liveth doth not make haste. He is careful. He is 
working " for the forever," like the old artist in the 
times of Greece. What cannot be accomplished to- 
day by earnest, faithful toil, can be done to-morrow. 
Life's work in life, death's work in death, eternal 
work in eternity. " Wait God's leisure " is an old 
German saying. I say, " wait the leisure of your 
own immortality." No true word can ever be a 
dead word. No true cause can ever be a lost cau^e. 

A blind man, a graduate of Oberlin College, is 
teaching school in Decatur county, Indiana. Al- 
though he is teaching in one of the most intelligent 
communities in the county, he is giving entire satis- 
faction. He has classes in Latin, physiology, higher 
arithmetic, algebra, etc. His sister reads the lessons 
to him during the evening, and in this way he learns 
them perfectly. He is the j^ncipal of the school, 
and has an assistant who teaches the lower grades in 
another room. 

Boston is justly proud of her new High and Nor- 
mal School edifice for girls, than which " a more 
sumptuous and complete building for the purposes of 



education cannot be found in the world." Twcntf 
years ago the education of girls in the higher branches 
was a subject of ridicule in the. Boston School Boen^ 
but now the popular sentiment is in favor of giving 
them the best educational advantages. How lon^ 
at this rate, will it be before Harvard University opens 
her doors to girls ? 

Both duty and policy unite in urging the teacher 
to keep himself fully informed concerning current 
events and the developments of science and art. 
Young teachers cannot do better than to commeoce 
their high calling by a systematic course of stady and 
reading. In preparing themselves for their daily 
duties, they also need full and reliable books of 
reference. 

The Russian alphabet has thirty-six letters. Many 
of them are like the Greek letters. The Greek delta 
is the Russian D; P es^presses R; lambda is the 
tumbled over x ; B expresses V : N turned over (^j 
is £ ; G is the Greek gamma, or Yankee L turoM 
over thus, "^i, A Gredc scholar can read and pro- 
nounce almost every word on the signs in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Tobacco. — A physician of great note has said: 
** Tobacco has a tendency to soften and weaken ths 
bones of young peo{^e ; it greatly injures the braia 
and spinal marrow, and, in fact, the whole nervoos 
fluid. A boy who smokes frequently, or in any way 
uses tobacco constantly, is never known to make a 
man of much energy, and generally lacks muscolar 
as well as mental power." 

London Punch contains this account of "A 
Young Positivist:" "Parson — What is a miracle? 
Boy — Dunno. Parson — ^Well, if the sun were to 
shine in the middle of the night what should yon say 
it was ? Boy — The moon. Parson — But if you were 
told it was the sun, what should yott say it was? 
Boy — A lie. Parson — / don't tell lies. Suppose I 
told you it was the sun, what would you say then? 
Boy — That yer wasn't sober !" 

An itinerant preacher in the mountain districts of 
Kentucky, attempting to explain how it was that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea in safety when the 
Egyptians were swallowed up by the returning 
waters, said that the Jews, being unarmed, " went 
light f" but the pursuing host, with their chariots and 
heavy armor, broke through the ice. It being sug- 
gested that no ice was found so near the tropics, he 
promptly replied, << O that was before the days of 
jography!" 

The generations of mankind are passing over the 
earth swiftly, one wave of them after another breal(- 
ing on the shores of eternity. But it is not like the 
wild waves of the sea, that leave no more than a lit- 
tle foam or a few weeds on the barren strand. Gene- 
rations fall rather like the leaves of the forest strewn 
by autumnal winds ; but, as they perish, they leave 
behind them on the soil a fertilizing power, from 
which other trees grow to live in the light of other 
summers, and to battle with the winds of other win- 
ters. 

It was said, by one of our country's most gifted 
ones, that " of all the words of wisdom of quaint 
Andrew Fuller, these should live longest: * Every 
problem in life may be solved by answering aright 
three questions — ^What is it? Why is it? What 
then ? ' " 

Some one says that a book is good enough to give 
away only when it is good enough to exist : which 
many so-called gift-books are not. 
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^N Italian jottinal states that in Bavaria^ th«re 
rere foOnd but seven illiterate conscripts in a hun- 
tre<l, while in France twenly*three m a hundred 
rerc ilHlerate. It is estimated that the number of. 
Iliterate persons in Holland is but three per cent, of 
ke population. In Sweden^ only one adult in a 
hoiisand Cannot fead and wn^te, and in Wurtemburg 
liere is Aot a peasant or sefvant who canAot read, 
nrrite, and keep accounts. 

The internal commerce of onr countty, says Sec- 
retary Boutwell, is fifteen times as great as our for- 
sigti commerce ; aXid if we lake into account all the 
exchanges from one psrty to another during each 
f emr, it is, says Carey, our greatest political econo- 
mist, fifty times as ereat. It has been vastly aug^ 
mented by the extension of the railroad system, and 
lYkMl system has had reflected back on it aa increased 
prosperity « 

By late statistics it appears thttl in 1830 we had 
but 23 miles of railroad , in 1840 we had 3,Bl8; in 
^850 we had 9,021 ; in i860 we had 30,635 ; and in 
1870 we had 53.399 miles of railroads, made At k cost 
of ^2,400,000,000. In 1870 their earnings were 
^400,000,000, they tiurried ^125 ,000,000 of tonaage, 
^rhose value was estimated at ^io,875,75o,ooa 

A FRENCH writer takes the grounds that ihft dia- 
monds of the Cape of Good Hope were originally 
components of aeTx>Iites which fell there, and were 
scattered over a great distance ta a certain definite 
d.irection. This view is largely based upon the as- 
serted fact that these objects occur on the summits of 
Ae highest mountains and in the plains, but very 
rarely, if ever, at great depths. 

In 1843, sixteen temperance men met together in 
Kew York city, and organized the Sons of Temper^ 
ance ; they have been steadily Increasing, until they 
now number a vast army, and the influence of this 
noble Order is incalcalable. ta 1863, sixteen men 
organized the order of Good Templars. The Order 
now numbers 600,00a 

AocoiiDiNG to the literary world the number of 
our periodicals has increased ten per cent, in three 
years, or much faster than the sale of books* A good 
monthly is now a book in itself. It is always desira- 
ble to have a select library by one's side, but so many 
of the books printed are worthless that readers must 
exercise great caution in their selections. 

The Society of Friends has four colleges and four 
boarding schools of considerable site and importance 
in the United States. They have also an excellent 
system of school instruction. There are 25,000 chil- 
dren in their Sabbath-schools. 

Prof. Agassiz recently told the teachers' conven- 
tion in Boston, that in public education ** too much 
was made of the memory, and too little of the mind ;** 
that 'Hhe number of teachers is too small, and the 
number of scholars too large.*' 

Lord Bacon says : ** But little do men perceive 

what solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; for a 

crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 

^ctures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there 

is no love." 

The camphor tree is a native of China, and be- 
sides yielding the gum which is so valuable an article 
of commerce, it is one of the principal timber trees of 
that country. The camphor ^m is obtained by cnt- 
tinff np the branches and boiling them. 

Johnstown, Pa., is said to have a church for each 
thousand of its population, several of the churches 
; being fine specimens of architecture. A new Metho- 
{ <tist church was recently dedicated there. 



The statistics show that the Swiss go ahead of 
Americans in Ittter-writine, as in one year the Swiss 
mails carried forty-five million letters, an average of 
eighteen to each individual, while in this conntry the 
number was five hundred and thirty-one millions, an 
average of only fifteen to each person. 

The sugar cane is a native of Asia, from whence 
it was introduced to Sicily, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, thence to Spain, the Maderia and 
Canary Islands, and last to America, where it is now 
chiefly cultivated. 

The subject of alcohol in medicine is attracting 
much attention in Great Britain, in consequence 01 
the protest tigainst the indiscriminate and excessive 
use of stimulants, recently signed by three hundred 
eminent English physicians. 

In Siberia during the winter, milk is bought and 
sold in a frozen state, and can be carried for a long 
period in a simple bag. When required for use the 
requisite quantity is tnopped off with a hatchet or 
sheath-knife, and thawed as needed. 

A contemporary says of a well known Senator 
that " insufferable egotism prevents him from Fook- 
ing at any public question with any other purpose- 
but that which relates to himself personally." 

Om: college genius said that '* hypothesis " was 
something to raise water with ; but his chum knew 
l)etter, It was what happened to a man after death. 

It is Said that in Paris alone there are 300,000 'chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and* thirteen who go 
to no school, but are plunged in the grossest igno- 
rance« 

The building for the coming jubilee at Boston will 
be 822 feet long, and 422 feet wide. There will be- 
no obstructions or pillars. It will be supported by 
arches springing from the sides. 

The supply of India rubber is said to be inexhaus- 
tible. Each tree can be tapped for* twenty successive* 
years, and yields on an average three table-spoonfuls- 
a day. 

Upon the wall of a class-room, in the University of 
Edinburgh, the late Sir William Hamilton left the fol- 
lowing words : « There is nothing great on earth but 
man ; there is nothing great in man but mind." 

There are hopes, the bloom of whose beauty 
would be soiled by the trammels of description: 
too lovely, too delicate, too sacred for words, they 
should be known only through the sympathy of hearts. 

The world uses 250,000,000 pounds of tea each 
year, and 718,000,000 pounds of coffee. Chini fur- 
nishes nearly all the tea, and Brazil over . one-half 
the coffee. 

A well-known author says that nothing baffles cui- 
riosity, eludes pursuit, and generally mystifies the 
human intelligence like the plain, simple and' tmi- 
varnished truth. 

The railroad men down east are quizzing a new 
station agent, who made a requisition for " red oil " 
for signal lamps. 

The freight engines on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
use from eight to twelve gallons of water for each 
mile they run. 

The country pays more for alcoholic drinks than 
for all its colleges and schools. 

A German poet endows Lake Erie with palm 
trees and alligators. 

The only revenue collection after May ist will be 
from incomes, stamps, tobacco and liquor. 

Man's superiority over woman consists chiefly in 
his thinking so» 

There are no foot-prints backward. 
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Music in Our Pubuc Schools. — Wc have been 
exceedingly gratified during the present season of 
school visitation, to find so many schools in which 
vocal music is one of the daily exercises. This is par- 
ticularly the case in districts where Sabbath-schools, 
those potent reformers of youth, have been established. 
As a mere disciplinary agent we know of nothing 
better than vocal music, engaged in freely by teachers 
and pupils, and we venture the assertion, that other 
things being equal, the best discipline is found in those 



schools which are kept the cleanest and neatest, and 
where teacher and pupils sing most frequently, thus 
toning down the feelings, and drawing scholar (a 
scholar, and teacher and pupils toward each other, 
in the tender bonds of mutual confidence and esteem. 
Let us then have vocal music in our schools, and 
I plenty of it — ^feeling that the more we have, the more 
happy and contented our children will be. whHe 
engaged in the, too often, dry routine of their daily 
work. — Supt. S, G, Boyd, 
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1 When, the green leaTes oome a - gain, my love, When the green leaves oome a 
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gain, Why put on a dark and eloud - j fiuie. When the 
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green leaves. When Am green learesyWhen the green leares oome a - gain! 
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2 Aht tiie spring inll stiU be like the last, 
Of its promise fidse and rain ; 
And the summer die in winter^s anns, 
Ere the green leaves oome again. 

8 8o the seasons pass, and so onr lives, 
Yet I never will oomplain ; 
Bat I sigh, while yet I faiow not why— 
When the green leaves oome again. 



4 Nay, lift up your thankful eyes, my \cff%\ 
Thinking less of grief or pain ; 
For as long as hill and vale shall Iast» 
Will the green leaves oome aguo. 



5 Sure as earth lives under w interns 
Sure as love lives under pain,— > 
It is good to sing with every thing. 
When the green leaves oome again. 



The Superintendent of Music in the primary schools 
of Boston, says : Children' need training in the fol- 
lowing points, to qualify them either to sing or read 
veil: I. Proper position of the body; 2. Right man- 
agement of the breath; 3. Good quality of voice; 
4. Correct sound of the vowels; 5, Good articula- 
tion and pronunciation; 6. Intelligence; 7. Expres- 



" Singing in schools," says some one, " is a neco^ 
sity. Its happy effect as a pleasant relief from the 
daily routine of school duties has been fully rcco^ 
nized by practical educators. Its physical, intelleclp 
ual and moral influence is most decided." 

— "When the Green Leaves " is from, and gi 
the size of page in, " The Diadem of School Songs,' 
published by Messrs. J. W. Schennerhom & Co. 
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THE OPEN WAY TO REFORM. 



THERE is in the world a great deal of 
want, misery, degradation and crime. 
Our jails and penitentiaries, in which we 
cage the human wild beasts that prey upon 
mankind, and our alms-houses, th6se com- 
mon sewers in which we float the dregs of 
society down to the grave, are full to over- 
flowing. Houses are licensed by law or 
allowed by custom in almost every town and 
village, to minister to the depraved appe- 
tites of the bad and to allure the unsuspect- 
ing to destruction. Trade has its decep- 
tions. Hypocrisy sits, with brazen face in 
the front pews of our churches. The love 
of money displaces in men's bosoms all 
sense of honor, honesty and justice. Hu- 
man spiders lurk in every corner to lure into 
their toils the innocent and suck their blood. 
Public duty yields up its life to the howl- 
ing, hungry pack of private interests, and 
patriotism grows sick at heart in being com- 
pelled to witness the sacrifice. Corruption, 
with a giant's strength and a fiend's pur- 
.pose, is sapping the very foundations of 
free institutions among us, and the goddess 
of liberty weeps continual tears in view of 
the danger that threatens her long-sought 
home of freedom. 

Thus evils, many and dire, afiiict the 
land, and good men are everywhere ponder- 
ing the question how to overcome them. 
We can expect little from political parties, 
for they seldom reform anything but need 
themselves to be reformed. Society may 
rot, if it does so, in the dark, unseen in gar- 
ret or cellar, and the best of laws is satis- 
fied. ReformatGfty organizations exist, but 
those who expect much from this instru- 
mentality are apt to have their hopes 
crushed by seeing the good done yesterday 
undone to-day. The church calls men to 
repentance with a voice that is heard 



throughout the world, but hearts that are 
hardened heed it not; its light is sur- 
rounded everywhere by darkness, and its 
summer warmth is met on all sides by win- 
try cold. 

Thus men grow better ^owly. The 
present generation seems to have advanced 
very little, morally, beyond the . point 
reached by the preceding one, and there 
are those who maintain that the civilization 
of which we boast is in many respects no 
higher than that attained by'certain nations 
thousands of years ago. 

To those who believe the doctrine that it 
is not the will of the Heavenly Father 
" that one of these little ones should per- 
ish," the thought must have frequently 
occurred whether there is no more open way 
of reforming the world than those that have 
heretofore enlisted the chief strength, talent 
and zeal of philanthropists and Christians. 
We pretend to no new discovery when we 
say that in no direction will effort toward 
reform produce such a yield of fruit as in 
securing the right education of the young. 
"An ounce of prevention," here as else- 
where, '* is worth a pound of cure." With 
age, habits become fixed, the heart becomes 
hard, and errors long indulged strike their 
roots deep into the spiritual nature. On 
the contrary, the whole organization of the 
young, physical and mental, is flexible and 
readily fashions itself in accordance with 
the influences that are brought to bear upon 
it. A child is as clay in the hands of the 
potter, and can be moulded at will by parent 
and teacher. There is scarcely a more sol- 
emn truth in the whole Bible than the utter- 
ance of Solomon : '' Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not de{)art from it." Bend the twig 
and you wilf incline the tree. 

If #hat has now been said is true, or even 
approximates the truth, it invests the sub- 
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ject of the education of the young with an 
importance that should attract to it the 
attention of all who are striving to improve 
the condition of society or to make men 
better. Upon examination they will find 
that the best way to reform men is to re- 
form thfeir children. This is the weak side 
of the enemies* works. Every blow struck 
here tells. If all the children of the country 
could at once be brought under good influ- 
ences, the battlements of error and wrong 
would begin to fall in all directions like the 
walls of Jericho at the sound of the Israel- 
itish trumpets. 

This is the way Providence seems to open 
for the reformktion of the human family. 
No wicked father wants to raise up a wicked 
son. *' Every mother is a saint and a hero- 
ine at the cradle of her child.'' Let advan- 
tage be taken of this parental affection, the 
last, lingering virtue of a degraded heart, 
and snatch as many children as possible 
from the bad influences that otherwise will 
surely lead them down to misery and death. 
The patriotic cry of our fathers in revolu- 
tionary times was, "Millions for defense; 
not one cent for tribute. ' ' Let good men 
everywhere now raise a cry, not less patri- 
otic, of ** Millions for instruction that little 
may be needed for poverty and crime. ' ' 

The agencies that can be most effectually 
used in the work to which the preceding 
discussion has pointed are the home school, 
the common school, the Sabbath-school and 
the reform school. 

God's school is the family and God's 
teachers are the parents. The finest and 
best equipped school-house in the world is 
a poor substitute as a place of instruction 
for the humblest home wherein dwell peace 
and happiness; and no teacher's skill can 
ever equal the training power of a true 
mother's love or an intelligent father's hand. 
If qualified for the relation they sustain to 
him, parents can exert an influence almost 
omnipotent on the destinies of their child. 
He comes to them weak physically, and, in- 
tellectually and morally, wholly destitute 
of knowledge; but with germs pregnant 
with manly power in every fiber of his be- 
ing. They are the potters, he the clay; 
and they can mould his impressible nature 
almost at will. It was Napoleon, if we re- 
member rightly, who ^id the greatest want 
of France was "good mothers," and good 
mothers are to-day the greatest want of ours 
•and of every other nation in the world. 
If parental instruction and discipline were 
what they should be during the present gen- 



eration, the next would be lifted up to 2 
plane of civilization far higher than any 
hitherto anywhere attained by the most fa- 
vorably circumstanced nations. Christian 
philanthropy should look to the formation 
of model families in every neighborhood as 
the most effective means of reforming the 
world. 

Another has said that '' schools are a ne- 
cessary evil," and we are almost compelled, 
in a certain sense, to agree with him. If the 
family could be made what it ought to be, 
there would be little necessity for the schoo]; 
but schools are necessary, and, in our pre- 
sent social condition, they are not an evil, 
but a great good. Few parents have the 
ability, skill, time, or disposition to edu- 
cate their own children. This defective 
family administration must be supplemented 
by a system of schools ; and it is found to 
be the wisest policy for States to establish 
and control such systems, 

Pennsylvania has 900,000 children in her 
common schools, taught and supervised by 
over 30,000 school officers, at an expense of 
1^9,500,000 per annum. No form of words 
can express the power of such a system. It 
is certainly no exaggeration to say that no 
other agency can compare with it in influ- 
ence upon the future destiny of the State. 
The system is now doing much to improve 
the condition of the people ; but organize it 
as it might be organized in township, county 
and State ; put a well-qualified teacher into 
every school, and give him all the applian- 
ces needed' to enable him to work in the 
most effective manner; provide a supervi- 
sion constant, close and careful; make 
each one concerned in the administration 
individually liable for the success of the part 
assigned him, and every year will witness 
our whole social structure, massive as it is, 
rise to a higher level. We are profoundly 
convinced that for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of our people there is no in- 
strumentality so effective — ^no way so open- 
as that of our schools. In comparison with 
this the ordinary reformatory movements 
that occupy so largely public attention, and 
enlist to so great an extent the sympathies 
of the philanthropic, seem like the mere 
clipping of the leaves of a noxious plant, 
while its vigorous roots remain full of life, 
ready to shoot out others to take their place. 
Let all good men remember that one blow 
struck in the direction of prevention is worth 
twenty blows struck in the direction of cure. 
Who can estimate the moral power of a 
teacher upon the young minds and hearts 
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al>o\it him, who is constantly pointing them 
upMra.rd, and every hour of whose life is a 
sermon? With effort y such an one can be 
p/aced in every Pennsylvania school-house. 

What is necessarily left undone by com- 
mon schools in the work of instruction can 
be supplied by Sabbath-schools. Almost 
every church has now connected with it a 
Sabbath-school, but let such schools be 
spread out . into all the land. No school- 
house should be closed against the establish- 
ment of one. Common school teachers 
n^ight very properly engage in the work of 
organizing them. They would thus become 
the nurseries of good citizens as well as the 
seed of the church. 

The common school, under our law, can- 
not teach positive religious doctrines, nor 
can it make a special object of imparting 
religious culture, but it can prepare the way 
for both. The children of all denomina- 
tions can first enjoy together the advantages 
of the instruction a good common school 
can furnish, and, then, can separate just 
where it is best to be separated, and receive 
the more special religious instruction and 
training from the hands of their parents, 
their pastors, or the teachers of their own 
denomination in Sabbath-schools. Thus 
the common school and the Sabbath-school 
supplement each other, and the two should 
hereafter act as one — one in spirit if not in 
form. Conjoined, and good men have a 
fulcruni for th€ lever that will lift up the 
whole moral world. 

In anything like a healthy condition of 
society all the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious instruction and culture that would 
be needed by the rising generation could be 
furnished by the three agencies now named 
when worked up to their highest degree of 
efficiency. But the condition of our soci- 
ety is not healthy, and, as a consequence, 
there are children with organizations so low 
and surroundings so bad that if allowed to 
grow up' to manhood under these influences, 
many of them will inevitably become the 
pests of society — ^the crop that, if left to 
ripen, must be harvested in poor-houses and 
prisons. These must be saved by special 
means, such as a well-managed reform 
school furnishes. Let them be diligently 
sought for in high-ways and by-ways, in cel- 
lars and garrets,, ijx the dens and holes where 
misery hides itself and vice festers at the 
bottom of our social structure, and be. token 
thence and fed, and clothed, and. cared for, 
and instructed, and the beautiful image of 
God will eventually appear from out all the 



roughness that can be made to surround 
young human souls. Increase our home 
missionaries aud you can diminish your po- 
lice officers. Multiply your homes for the 
friendless and your reform schools and you 
may throw down in proportion your jails 
and penitentiaries. A child snatched from 
ruin may be worth thousands of dollars to 
society and the State ; let him alone to pur- 
sue his vicious course, and it will cost thou- 
sands to incarcerate or hang him. States- 
manship foresees evils and guards against 
them. To reform its erring people is the 
highest function of an enlightened govern- 
ment ; to punish them for acts that could 
have been prevented is a relic of barbarism. 
In saying all this, we have no disposition 
to ignore any other agency for bettering the 
condition of mankind. We would, if we 
could, deepen the effect of every good act 
done and every good word spoken in the 
cause of humanity by all persons, at all 
times and under all circumstances ; we are 
in sympathy with every man who is labor- 
ing, as best he can, for the elevation of his 
fellow-men; but reason, observation and 
the Bible teach us that philanthropic effort 
is most effective in the direction we have 
pointed out, and we have considered it ai)d 
we shall continue to consider it a part of 
our mission to call attention to this ^*open 
way*' to reform the world. 



CONDUCTING.RECITATIONS-NO. III. 



BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 



HAVING considered the true objects of 
the recitation to be, i. The develop- 
ment of thought; '2. Its clear and concise 
expression ; 3. To determine the extent and 
accuracy of the attainments of the class ; 4. 
To aid in increasing those attainments; 5. 
To form right habits of study, and 6. To 
stimulate the growth of moral power in the 
pupils, our next step is to consider what 
are 

ITie preparations necessary for accoffipHsh- 
ing these objects : 

I. The preparations needful for effective 
work in any profession are of two kinds 
general and special. 

For example, a successful lawyer must 
superadd to a good stock of general intelli- 
gence,, a thorough knowledge of the law 
and of its theory and practice.. And not 
only this, but there must be a- careful special 
preparation for each and e^ry case as it 
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arises in his practice. He must know 
whether his client has or has not a good 
cause of action or defense. He must study 
the facts of the case, the law applicable to 
if, and then decide upon the plan or method 
of procedure most likely to win success. 

So, too, the physician must possess a lib- 
eral share of general intelligence, or, in 
other words, he must have received a good 
general education . This must be supplement- 
ed by a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, etc. And furthermore, 
he must have mastered the theory and prac- 
tice of his profession, and must make a 
most careful diagnosis of the case of each 
patient presented for treatipent. These 
principles are so well understood in their 
application to the so-called learned profes- 
sions that they require no further illustra- 
tion. 

But they are equally applicable to the 
profession of the educator, which should be 
the most learned of all the professions. 
They are as indispensable to real success 
here as in any other calling whatsoever. 
Until this truth is generally recognized and 
acted upon, our school-rooms will too often 
be officered by quacks, and our children will 
be fed with the mere husks of knowledge 
instead of being nourished by the aliment 
of its vitalizing seeds. A good teacher must 
first become a good scholar. He must 
know thoroughly and as far as possible ex- 
haustively not only the particular branches 
which he is to teach, but he must have 
studied to a reasonable extent those which 
are collateral to them. A teacher cannot 
teach arithmetic as well as it ought to be 
taught without some knowledge both of 
algebra and geometry. He cannot make 
good geographers of his pupils without 
knowing something of physics, botany, 
zoology, geology and history. He cannot 
teach the English language in all its fullness 
without having studied those other tongues 
from which it is mainly derived. The teacher 
should, in short, possess as the basis of all 
his other qualifications and accomplish- 
ments, the rich inheritance of a broad, a 
liberal and an exact scholarship. No pro- 
fession demands greater wealth of resoiu*ces 
and of culture than does his. The time is 
coming, too, when an enlightened public 
opinion, appreciating to a far greater extent 
than ever before the vastness of the interests 
involved in the character-forming process 
and influences of a right education, will in- 
sist that the teachers of the nation shall be 
among the wisest, noblest and best of the 



nation, and when the Butlers and the Car- 
penters, who now sneer from their high 
places in congressional halls at the ''school- 
master,'* will find that post of honor occu- 
pied by men who, in moral as well as intel- 
lectual power, are preeminently their peeis, 
if not their supefriors, in every essential 
respect. 

II. A suitable preparation for the recita- 
tion, and for all effective school work, de- 
mands on the part of the teacher a knowledge 
of human nature, a careful study of the lairs 
of physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, and of the best methods of securing 
the highest end of school instruction and 
discipline. 

It would seem that this proposition needs 
but to be enunciated to be accepted ; and 
yet avast majority of the schools of this 
country are in the hands of teachers who 
have scarcely bestowed a thought upon the 
philosophy of education, upon the nature of 
the human mind and the best methods of 
dealing with its manifold powers and sus- 
ceptibilities. 

There is a science of education and there 
is an art of teaching growing out of it. 
There are certain laws under the operation 
of which human beings advance from the 
helplessness and dependence of infancy to 
the strength and maturity of manhood and 
womanhood. There is an order in the evo- 
lution of the human faculties, and there is a 
true order of study corresponding th'erewith. 
There are principles controlling the right 
exercise of the faculties, and there are meth- 
ods of exciting these faculties to a whole- 
some activity. The methods may vary and 
change with time and circumstances. But 
the principles are immutable and eternal. 
They are superior to methods, and must give 
shape and efficacy to them. 

Now, it is claimed that some knowledge 
of this science, this art, these laws and 
principles with the methods based upon 
them, is indispensable to real success in 
educating; that merely to know certain 
branches to be taught is but a single step in 
the direction of the qualification of a true 
teacher, ^^farmerolchanuier. In other words, 
teaching, when viewed from its broadest, 
most comprehensive stand-point, is a pro- 
fession and demands that a careful. and 
pains-taking preparation should be made for 
it. This conviction is daily becoming more 
general and more deeply seated. As a con- 
sequence of it, normal schools for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers are rapidly 
multiplying, and they will continue to in- 
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crease in number and influence until they 
become capable of supplying the entire 
school system of the country with able and 
skilful instructors. 

III. It is indispensable to real success at 
the recitation, that the teacher should make 
a careful and thorough special preparation 
for each exercise. 

This is a vital point. A teacher should 
never appear before his class without a care- 
ful review of the subject matter of the lesson, 
in its relations to preceding lessons and to 
the mental status of the class. There should 
be not only a fresh examination of the sub- 
ject, but a well-digested plan for accom- 
plishing the objects for which the particular 
lesson is assigned. Every difficulty likely 
to arise should be foreseen, and, if possible, 
provided for in advance. The teacher 
should, in the course of this special prepara- 
tion, strive to put himself in the place of 
his pupils, look at the subject from their 
stand-point, and anticipate as far as practi- 
cable the questions, explanations, and illus- 
trations that may be necessary to lead them 
to the right conclusion. The neglect of this 
special preparation is far too general. It is 
too common an occurrence for teachers to 
go to the class-room with a vague concep- 
tion of the subject in hand, with little 
knowledge of the peculiar needs of the 
pupils, and with none of that careful elabo- 
ration i){ plan which alone can give point 
and sharpness to drill, exactness to mental 
impressions, interest and enthusiasm to the 
work of the hour. Special preparation for 
each recitation means resolution in methods 
of instruction, progress in study and mental 
development by the pupils and a radical 
change for the better in the character of our 
schools. 

We shall next briefly consider the prepara- 
tions of the pupils and then discuss the third 
general topic of the series — The Manage- 
meiit of the Recitation, 



FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 



WE are indebted to Dr. Isaac N. Ker- 
lin. Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, for copies of the nineteenth an- 
nual report of that institution. From it 
we learn that the number of inmates on the 
roll Dec. 31, 1871, was 185, and that the 
expenses for the year were ^5 3» 199.05, of 
which f 20,492.04 were paid by the State 
for indigent pupils. 



Nobly as our Training School is fulfilling 
the design of the good men by whom it 
was founded, its facilities are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demands upon such an 
institution in a State like ours. That it is 
the duty of the State to provide some sys- 
tem of special instruction for the idiotic 
and feeble-minded children of those among 
us who are in destitute circumstances, seems 
self-evident; but that it should do for some 
what it does not do for all is grossly unjust. 
Now, Dr. Kerlin computes "that of the 
supposed 3,500 idiotic and feeble-minded 
persons in this Commonwealth, 2,223 are 
resident in families, unable to pay for their 
support away .from home, and yet unwilling 
to relieve themselves by casting them into 
alms-houses.'* It will be at once seen by 
this statement that we are making very in- 
adequate and very partial provision for this 
afflicted class of our population. 

Of the capability of the idiotic to be im- 
proved under proper training and treatmeot, 
the report says : ** That a large number of 
the feeble-minded, more than one half, are 
susceptible ol education into the common 
branches of reading and writing, and into 
habits of propriety and utility ; that a large 
proportion of those who are classed as idio- 
imbecile, many rise to a better rank, and, 
if taken in early life, may develop into an 
average half-manhood ; that even the dark- 
ness of the poor idiot may be relieved, his 
inert body quickened, and his repulsiveness 
lessened — are all facts now so firmly estab- 
lished that they cease to be disputed." 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
discuss the general question of the duty of 
the State in caring for its feeble-minded 
children, but to present to teachers the out- 
line of the methods of instruction practiced 
in the training school as given in the Su- 
perintendent's report. A child in the 
full vigor of growing intellectual powers 
will learn, though he be taught by a bad 
method; but with a feeble-minded child 
the method must be philosophical or there 
wilt be no success. Hence, the value which 
the methods worked out in a training school, 
like that at Media, have for the general 
teacher; for if the children in our ordinary 
schools make reasonable progress when 
taught without method or with a bad one, 
how much more rapid would be that progress 
if the methods used had a strictly scientific 
basis. We therefore ask the special atten- 
tion of teachers to the following extracts : 

"To appreciate rightly the prominent 
features of a training school, we will suppose 
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the reader to be a visitor, premising that 
only by visitation a true idea can be ob- 
tained of the interest and good that surround 
a work too often regarded with aversion and 
doubt by those who have seen nothing of it. 
He will enter 

SCHOOL-ROOM NO. I 

at 10:30 A. M. Fifteen children are writ- 
ing — some on slates, others advanced to the 
dignity of copy-books; they are all very 
quiet, and apparently closely interested in 
what they are doing, as is evident from the 
nervous twitching of some faces, and the 
clutched grip of some fingers; their at- 
tempts vary in success, from, the irregular 
strokes of Mary, who has been trying three 
years to make straight marks, to the plain 
chirography of Emma. 

" Emma has been afflicted, in addition to 
her mental weakness, with chorea, and still 
suffers from it ; but, with the characteristic 
force of some of these poor children, she 
has disciplined her trembling hands so com- 
pletely that her pencil -drawings are remark- 
able for their neatness. 

•**The writing-lesson finished, the teacher 
remarks: 'These children can study. I 
allow them ten minutes to study their read- 
ing-lesson, and I find they will read much 
better for it.' 

" The order is given, during which no 
school presents a more earnest class of pupils; 
some are diligently reading the lesson, oth- 
ers are setting up the words in letter-boxes, 
and a few are printing them on their slates. 

" During this ' study,' we may note that 
this school-room is one of three, separated 
from the others by a glass partition ; it is 
light, airy and cheerful. A case filled with 
children's toys, miniature cooking-utensils, 
colored blocks, etc., are the implements for 
object training. Blackboards occupy every 
available place, and are already covered 
with the early morning's work, some of it 
very rudimental, and looking not unlike the 
cuneiform text of ancient walls, and as un- 
intelligible to the general reader. Pictures, 
such as seize the attention of childhood, are 
plentifully displayed on the wall. In the 
midst of the great blackboard is neatly 
printed, by the teacher, for the week's 
golden motto : 

* God is looking at us now.* 

A small basket hangs from the gas-fixture, 
which one of the little ones whisperingly 
tells me * has cakes and apples for the color- 
party.* The reading classes are now called 
tiirn — the school of twenty being divided 



into four sub-classes, the best performance 
in which is the mastery of simple descriptive 
stories — the book used, that which leads the 
child by the word-method, the only one 
found practicable with the majority of our 
children. 

* ' The question arises in the reading-lesson : 
What is the difference between a horse's 
foot and a cow's foot? The only one that 
can be named is : The horse wears an iron 
shoe, and the cow does not. The class is 
left to make its observation in a walk to the 
farm-house, and report at next meeting. 
After the reading, a counting exercise fol- 
lowing figures made on the black-board ; 
and then a short phonetic lesson, consisting 
of vowel and consonant sounding. 

f*The children are very fond of word- 
printing, and, without direction from their 
teacher, fall at once to this work in all little 
intervals of school-time. The teacher, to 
quicken this exercise, remarks: *I want 
four lines of the lesson printed to-day.* 
And this request, kindly and expectantly 
made, is being complied with by every one. 

"Indirectness, or entire absence of atten- 
tion, is one of the difficulties to be con- 
tended with in teaching these children. 
An adroit and very successful method of 
developing the prompt recognition of words 
is adopted by the teacher, in arming the 
whole class with pointers, and, at the call 
of a word, appealing to the spirit of emu- 
lation by, * ITie best one who first taps the 
word' — printed on one of the many hang- 
ing cards. Such words as wood, box^ g^'^s, 
after being discovered, are objects in the 
room for quick recognition and similar 
touching, thus transferring to the object the 
idea of a printed name. Five minutes fo 
spent are often thrown into the ordinary 
current of a morning's training. 

"We pass into another room, occupied 
by a 

KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 

"The children are younger, and apparently 
a more hopeful group. For want of a bet- 
ter name. Kindergarten has been applied to 
this and one other lower-grade school ; the 
block -building and other manual exercises 
of that primary method having been early 
adopted in the training of weak-minded 
children. Here is a first reading-class — 
Tommy, Mamie, Pattie and Georgie com- 
ing up to a straight line with their readers, 
proudly exhibiting their first attainments by 
the word -method, and, with some unfortu- 
nate blunders of pronunciation, intelli- 
gently reading : 
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* John has a large dog.' 

* Is the cow in the barn?' 
' The pig is in the pen.' 

** A result not expected a year ago, and 
perhaps attained only by haying made each 
word the representative, to their feeble 
minds, of the idea, by a visit to the pig-pen, 
a stroll to the barn-yard, and the permission 
of a dog in the room. 

" During the reading, a great stout boy has 
been puzEling over his work, and with a 
gush of joy in a rough "Oh!" lifts to the 
light a piece of green paper, into the split 
surfaces of which he has woven a single 
strip of orange-c6lored paper. He has 
been employed on that charming Gift No. 
14 of the Occupation Material of Kinder- 
garten, and this morning has made his first 
trinmph over his clumsy fingers and ' rebel- 
lious attention. 

" One little girl, whose aversion to the use 
of her hands was as intense as if each digit 
were a blister, has been wooed into finger- 
exercise by the bright colors of paper mat- 
making, and we notice with pleasure that 
in proportion as this finger movement is 
developed her choreic nerves are becoming 
steady, and her outbursts of malevolence 
and anger ceasing. Occupation is all-im- 
portant: block-building, nail-boards, or 
black-board work, where may be seen the 
first essays at printing or writing, are en- 
gaging all the children, excepting the two 
more advanced, who are allowed the 
*Smashed-up Locomotive' or other me- 
chanical puzzles. 

** The above description will sufficiently 
define the character of our schools, although 
we might enter with equal interest three 
other rooms, where grades higher and lower 
would be found with their faithful teachers. 
** The Calisthenium is an important drill- 
hall, in which may be found ladders, leap- 
ing-rings, etc ; but the chief exercises are 
with light dumb-bells, wands and rings, 
which, accompanied with march and music, 
are found best adapted to our purposes. 
There is scarcely a child in our great house 
possessed of perfect bodily functions ; and 
with the existence of this inseparable con- 
dition of iriregular movement and malforma- 
tion, the importance of the drill -ball is too 
obvious to need illustration. 

FURNITURE, APPARATUS, ETC. 

"In visiting the schools, the attention is 
drawn to the great number of 

* ^Blackboards, — There should be at least ten 
spaces of three feet by three for every twenty 
children, to be employed for printing, read- 



ing-lessons, first attempts at form, counting, 
scoring, etc. 

" Pictures. — ^While these are numerous, 
there is yet a great insufficiency; no wall 
should be without them. Several kind 
friends have generously contributed during 
the past year ; but the ideas communicated 
by engravings and paintings are so inex- 
haustible that we regret the many vacant 
places of our house which could be thus 
adorned, to the profit and delight of our 
inmates. 

^^Nail-boards made of white pine, nine 
inches by twelve, painted and bored in the 
lines of familiar forms, as of a star, square, 
circle, etc. The riveting nails of the tin- 
smith are used to fill the holes, and give 
employment to the lower grades for many 
consecutive hours, the task gradually be- 
coming a pleasure and a step to something 
higher. One poor, nervous boy, who in 
his wild agitation at times does not know 
how to use his hands, often begging for the 
camisole to confine them, has had one of 
these boards placed in his room, and now, 
when one of his spells is coming on, he 
rushes for the nail-board, which has so often 
been his resort that the nails are thoroughly 
polished like steel. We notice the increas- 
ing steadiness and opening attention of the 
lad, believing that the simple nail-board is 
helping to accomplish this happy result. 

* * Beads are used for the same manual train- 
ing, adding color and number, as one of the 
first intellectual exercises. 

*^^ Form-boards are valuable helps to .the 
teacher in the early exercise of the idea of 
form. A board is cut out on the upper 
surface into various figures, in which are 
fitted blocks of the same shape. Twenty 
or more blocks must be placed into an equal 
number of corresponding spaces; what 
would be a day's puzzle to the intelligent 
child becomes the laborious effort of weeks 
with many of these ; no other exercise is so 
positively a gauge of the powers of observa- 
tion and attention of the child just admit- 
ted, as these form-boards. 

^^Letter-boxes are an easy step to the art of 
reading. The fingers are almost believed to 
contain fragmental brains, and it would seem 
sometimes that the office of our teachers is 
simply the cultivation of that wondrous 
sense of tact through which the real centres 
become vitalized and developed. The letter- 
box has its subdivision of minor boxes, in 
which the alphabet is distributed, with a 
strong lid containing grooved rails to receive 
the letters. The first exercise is that of imi- 
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tation^ by which the child matches the 
letters of the simplest and most familiar 
words. He soon can memorize the order 
of letters in this setting up of a word, and it 
is not long before- many, who had stumbled 
with the alphabet at home, are reading 
simple sentences without ''knowing their 
alphabet'* — ^an arbitrary nomenclature of 
meaningless forms, which the child will 
ultimately gather from some more advanced 
school-fellow, or from his developing curiosity 
. ^^Kindergarten Furniture,— V^MXva^^ the past 
year our mode of instruction has been greatly 
facilitated by Professor Weibe's publication 
in English of the German Kindergarten, 
and by the enterprise of Milton Bradley, of 
Springfield, Mass. , who has commenced the 
manufacture of all the attractive gifts of this 
system, heretofore obtained only at great 
expense by importation. The unsolicited 
notice of this business house is introduced in 
this place, that parents attempting the home- 
training of their feeble-minded children may 
readily avail themselves of these great helps. 

^^ Objects, — Oral instruction is the funda- 
mental method of rightly training either 
primary or backward children, and the little 
world in which the child roams is its best 
text-book. 

*' The house is full of novelties; the clothes 
he weats, the food he eats, the sounds and 
sights of the garden, farm and woods, aj-e all 
an inexhaustible supply at the teacher's hand, 
through which to inform and illustrate.*' 



CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 



THE method by which positions are 
sought, examinations conducted, and 
appointments obtained, in the Treasury De- 
partment, is as follows : Any person de- 
siring a position at the disposal of the Sec- 
retary, makes application in writing, either 
specifying the particular office which he de- 
sires or not, as the case may be, and all 
these applications are filed with the appoint- 
ment-clerk, and, from time to time, when- 
ever a vacancy may occur, the Secretary 
designates in writing some one of the ap- 
plicants, who, upon the receipt of the no- 
tice, presents himself for examination. 
Upon the question of designation alone can 
political influence, in the present system, be 
brought to bear. The Secretary has entire 
discretion to designate whom he pleases. 
After this step has been taken, all the can- 
didates arc u|X)n an equality, and are ex- 
amined ia substantially the same manner. 



The person receiving the designation frDin 
the Secretary reports at the Treasury upon 
the day appointed, and is at once referred 
to the board of examiners, who begin their 
work without delay. The board is com- 
posed of three persons — ^the chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Statistics, the chief clerk of 
the Treasury Department, who participate ( 
in all examinations, and the chief clerk of 
the bureau in which the vacancy exists. The 
applicants have no delay in examination, as 
the board is in constant session, and ready 
to begin their work at any time. Candi- 
dates are generally permitted to appoint, if 
within a reasonable time) their own day of 
examination, and, when this work is once 
begun, they are required to continue until 
it is completed. The examination is alto- 
gether in writing, and covers the special 
duties of the position to which appointment 
is sought, and the general branches of ordi- 
nary instruction. No better idea of the ex- 
amination can be given than by presenting 
a copy of an actual set of questions for ad- 
mission to one of the clerkships in the 

Treasury Department. These are as follows : 

1. Name? 

2. Grade for which designated ? 

3. In what office ? 

4. Residence? 

5. Place of birth? 

6. Date of birth ? 

7. State as to elementary education ; mathematics, 
languages, book-keeping, science, art, etc. 

8. What subsequent experience in business or 
profession ? 

9. What clerical experience? 

10. State the nature of the work, and give an ex- 
ample illustrative of accounts or computations in 
which you have lately had practical acquaintance. 

11. Write in figures the numbers: Six hundred 
thousand and two hundred; ninety thousand and 
eighty ; one hundred-thousandth ; one ten-thousandth ; 
one-tenth. 

12. Write at length the numbers expressed by the 
following figures: 40050; 800401 ; 4050607000; 
loo.oii; .III. 

13. Add the following numbers, and ascertain the 
per cent, of each to their sum ; 

14567 

32134 
56714 
32196 
43187 
24685 
96517 

14. Add 1.87, 0.087, 3 1 •8705* 2.4759, 0.0102, and 
0.0006. 

15. From 3387.9 subtract^ 0.9982. 

16. Multiply 31.000489 by -200.35. 

17. Divide 24.75 l^X ^-'23. 

18. Add % to 3-5. 

19. Subtract 4-5 of 5-6 from 6-7. 

20. Multiply ^ by >4 of |^. 

21. Divide 3-5 by 1-6. 
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22. If the premimn on gold relative to currency 
IS 20 per cent. — that is, if |ioo of United States 
gold coin is worth 1 1 20 of United States paper cur- 
rency (greenbacks) — what is the value of 1 100 of 
United States paper currency ? 

23. If the premium on gold is 17^ per cent, what 
is the value in gold of |ioo of currency ? 

24. James Williams is a disbursing agent. Feb- 
ruary I, 1870, there is in his hands #8,463.32. March 
1st he pays out 13,498.55, on which he is entitled to 
a commission of iji^' per cent. May ist he receives 
#2,964.50. June 1st he pays out #3,842, on which 
he is entitled to a commission of 2^ per cent. State 
this in the form of an account. 

25. When was the Declaration of Independence 
adopted ? 

26. Who commanded the American army during 
the war of the Revolution ? 

27. Into what branches is the United States Gov- 
ernment divided? 

2S. State the duties of each branch. 

29. What chain of lakes is on or near the northern 
frontier of the United States, and by what river and 
g;nlf do their waters reach the ocean ? 

30. What are the principal mountain-ranges of the 
United States ? 

31. Write correctly the words in the following 
sentences : 

Lemmon peal contains a peculiar ascid. 

I had as leaf go as hav him go. 

The belles rang out a merry peel. 

He raized 500 pounds from the floar. 

Complements are seldom sinsere. 

Punctuallity is almost a virchoo. 

Gold is not compareable to steal for utillity. 

32. Correct the following sentences : 

The man is prudent which speaks but little. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

I bought the knives at Johnson's the cutler's. 

It could not have been her, for she always behaves 
discreetly. 

Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, pro- 
duce great profits. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sen- 
suality, covetousness, and those violent contests with 
others about trifles, which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 

33. Write an official letter. 

• These, it should be understood, are exact 
copies of the questions actually asked by 
the examining board, and, although they 
are varied with each applicant, the general 
average of their scope and character is sub- 
stantially identical. In addition to these, 
arithmetical tests are not unfrequently given, 
including questions appertaining to the rela- 
tive values of securities, and the conversion 
of foreign securities, and other problems of 
a miscellaneous nature. 

The experience of the board of examin- 
ers shows that the great majority of those 
who submit to these tests pass with credit, 
and receive the appointments they seek. 
The candidates usually spend at least two 
days in the examination, and, upon the con- 



clusion of their labor, are not delayed long 
in ignorance of the result. The papers are 
carefully examined, the decision of the 
board is announced, and the appointment 
is made without delay. No absolute re- 
quirement has been established for success, 
but the general character of the contents of 
the paper, and the evidence which it bears 
of the ability and aptitude of the candidate, 
are taken chiefly into consideration. Per- 
sons have not been rejected except upon 
broad and apparent cause. The records of 
the board of examiners, and the papers on 
file, will show that their judgment has been 
exceedingly liberal and favorable to the 
candidates. 

In making up the verdict upon the exam- 
ination, the greatest weight is .given to the 
answer to those questions relating particu- 
larly to the duties of the office for which ap- 
pointment is desired. Answers in history, 
geography, and the other general branches 
of information, have not so much weight, 
but are designed chiefly to show the general 
information and education of the candidate. 
Much importance is attached to matters of 
fractions, percentage, and, for the account- 
ing bureaus of the Treasury, the subjects of 
accounts and book-keeping. The examina- 
tions are substantially the same for all the 
clerkships in the Treasury Department, and 
particular assignment is made by the Secre- 
tary or by some other officer to whom this 
duty is intrusted. In addition to these ex- 
aminations, the copyists and counters for 
the various bureaus of the Treasury are also 
subjected to a lighter and easier test, which 
includes but little more than a statement' of 
the place and time of birth and the rudi- 
ments of education. Copyists are also re- 
quired to pass an easy test in orthography. 
All of these appointments, however, are 
given to females, although the appointments 
for clerkships are open to both sexes on 
equal terms. — AppUtorC s JcumaL 



CO-EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 



AT a meeting held in Boston, Wednes- 
day, January 17th, to consider the 
question of a better education for women, 
at which Dr. Eliot, President of HaiVard 
University, presided. President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University, made the 
following remarks on co-education in col- 
leges. We publish them as they appear in 
the College Caurant, President White said : 
The discussion has drifted in a direction which 
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has interested me, and the interest which it has to 
me is of a very practical sort, for on the second 
Wednesday of next month the trustees of the college 
with which I am connected are to decide whether or 
not they will accept a gift of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for establishing a college for women 
under the same organization which now conducts a 
college for men. I had supposed that the drift of 
the discussion was to be in regard to industrial edu- 
cation, but as I have some thoughts which have not 
been brought out, and some which are based upon 
theory, I confess that a desire arose in me strongly 
to give a few of them. As the chairman of the .com- 
mittee whose report is to contribute largely to the 
decision of the question to which I have referred, it 
has been my duty in the last two months to make a 
special examination in regard to this very matter. I 
have visited every college in the United States of 
any importance, every college or university so-called, 
where the sexes are educated together. I have.talked 
with professors, with the presidents, with the students, 
male and female, with the people in town, of all 
conditions. Nor is it a matter which has been con- 
fined with me to this six .weeks or two months ; it is 
a matter on which I have thought for some time. 
Now to start with, there is experience to go upon. Dr. 
Hedge has argued the matter, and very ably, as he 
must confess more from a theoretical point of view. 
But there is after all, if you did but know it, there 
is. a very large experience back of this question. 
I .knew very little about the organization of the 
education of. New England, the academic or high 
school education. But the first fact which met me 
when I thought of this question was this : In the 
State of New York containing now about four mil- 
lions of people, we have a very wide system of edu- 
cation in our academies and high schools for young 
men and young women From time immemorial 
young men and young women of a marriageable age 
have been educated together in those schools, and I 
have yet to hear of the first case of scandal that has 
arisen in one of these institutions. More than that, 
I have never seen a young woman educated in one 
of those institutions who did not seem to me to be 
rather the better for that education. Professor Child 
expressed my own feelings exactly when he spoke of 
the ineffable inutility of the so-called finishing edu- 
cation of woman; but I think that that education, 
poor as it has been in many respects, in the high 
schools and academies where young men and young 
women have been educated freely together, has proved 
that it is not so difficult a question as has been sup- 
posed. Again, I look back to my own college lif^, 
in the second in importance of your New England 
colleges. I remember that in New Haven we had in 
four of the more important lecture-rooms a large num- 
ber of young women, and, so far as I could see, the 
only influence of the introduction of those young 
women was to make the place a little more decent. 
There was a little less noise and rowdyism in those 
lecture-rooms than in the ones where young women 
were not. But I have not confined myself to those obser- 
vations. I have the benefit of a large correspondence be- 
gun several years since at the University of Michigan, 
and which in part led to the co-education of both sexes 
there, and while I have a large collection of letters from 
educators which declare their doubts of the propriety 
of educating young men and women together, I find 
that when they are brought down to the point as to 
the education of the sexes in the high schools or col- 
leges, the rooms where they are so educated are 



rather more decent, and far more pleasant. In not 
one letter do I recollect anything that makes against 
this position. There were plentiful statements of i 
theory against co-education. And I am not an ad- 
vocate of having young men and young woman 
always educated together. I am delighted to have 
anybody found a Vassar College ; I was heartily glad \ 
to have this offer made to us, and I shall do what I i 
can to promote its acceptance. I believe I am not a 
bigot in this matter, but I most thoroughly believe 
that the education of the sexes together is well worth 
trying, and I will briefly tell you some of the reasons. 
In the first place, I visited Oberlin College, which 
has perhaps been as much laughed at as any coll^;e « 
in this land. It has all sorts of vagaries. It first 
dared to do that most frightful thing — ^to educate 
black men and white men together. It dared to 
educate men and women together. I went and saw 
them together, and I never saw any body conduct 
itself better than that body of students, numbering two 
or three hundred young men and young women, in 
their large dining-hall; and those who know any- 
thing about education know that is a remarkably good 
test of the civilization that obtains among them. 
Then in the class-room, as to ability. Dr. Clark has 
said that he would have a woman do anything that 
she could do. Now the cleanest and the clearest and 
the best reading of Tacitus that I heard at Oberlin 
College was from a woman, and any pet^n who can 
read Tacitus well shows pretty good evidence of a 
strong, clear mind. 

Again, at the University of Michigan there is a 
different system, there being no dormitory. There 
the professor of civil engineering, Professor Wood, 
told me that for several years he had been in the 
habit of offering a prize for problems in the higher 
mathematics. For several years they had not been 
solved, but this year they had been solved by 
a woman, and the testimony generally was that 
the women stood as well as the men. Professor 
Wincheli, who has charge of the botany, showed me a 
careful schedule which he had prepaired to show 
which stood the highest, and in his department the 
young women excelled. At Antioch College, in a 
German class, I saw excellent work done by a woman. 
I saw excellent work done in other directions in the 
colleges I have already named. At the Industrial 
University of the State of Illinois the same thing was 
shown, the women holding their own remarkably 
well. At the University of Wisconsin there is the 
same testimony. At the so-called North-western 
University, at Evanston, Illinois, near Chicago, and 
also at the Iowa University, which I did not visit, there 
is the same testimony. Now, I won't claim that the 
women showed greater power than the young men. 
Mr. White said that the gentleman who went with 
him, and who proposed to make the gift, came back 
believing that women excelled men in their powers 
of acquirement, but he did not lose sight of the fact 
that the young women were singled out, while the 
young men were taken as they run. He admitted 
that the young women were apt to devote themselves 
so earnestly to study as to injure their health, thus 
confirming the judgment of Goldwin Smith that com- 
petitive prizes were dangerous where young men and 
young women were together. President Angell, of 
the Michigan University, who was prepared to think 
unfavorably of the system at the start, had begun to 
like it. The young men and young women did not 
walk together, and the young men were more atten- 
tive tp the young women of the place than to their 
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fellow-Students. In regard to the studies to be taught 
to young women he favored Latin, intellectual arith- 
metic and botany, and thought that if Plutarch's 
Lives could be read afterward the women of the 
land would be. far better fitted for their life-work. 

In addition to the facts given by President 
White, it is proper to state that the old Uni- 
versity of Vermont has lately opened its 
doors to females. 

In this Statej Waynesburg College, West- 
minster College, Lebanon Valley College 
and Swarthmore College admit females, and 
allow them to pursue the same courses of 
study as males. 

In the late annual catalogue and circular 
of the last named institution, we find the 
following in relation to the education of the 
two sexes together: 

On conviction of their mutual influence upon each 
other for good, through daily intercourse in the 
class-rooms, the dining-room, the halls and parlors, 
and upon the common grounds, have been fully con- 
finned by the experience of the past two years. 
There is no one connected with the government and 
management of the college who is not entirely con- 
vinced of the excellence of the present system in 
this respect, and.it has always been felt by us to be a 
very encouraging circumstance that the adverse criti- 
cisms upon this subject come from those who have 
never visited the institution, while many who have 
previously doubted have been thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages of the system, by visiting the col- 
lege and seeing the practical working for themselves. 



POEM IN PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN. 



[The author of the following poem is a Pennsylvania German, 
and desires it to be understooa that, in writing or publishing it, 
he means no disrespect to the classes of persons referred to. His 
censures are intended only for what is censurable. As to our- 
selves, we always allow large liberty to our correspondents. 
The poem is weU written, and will be enjoyed by the large class 
of our leaders who understand the language. — Ed.] 

DIE FRYSHOOL OM BLUBB B'RK. 



Di' didesha porra om BUibb B*rlc, 
Dea gane da rechda Waik on's Wrk, 

Di' Fryshool tzoo frdarva 1 — 
Si' koomma pawrmole olla Yore, 
Da yoonga Teachers in di' Hore, 

Oon doohn si' " shrecklich garva" ! 



Si* hoahla ouse d'r Ayvigkide, 
Di* Shoohla foon d'r ollda Tzide, 

Oon doohn si' flysig loava : 
Doa is di' Froocht, by oons dahaim, 
Oon aw nuch pawr so oUda Gaim — 

F'rwoss is donn ear Doava? 



Di' Fryshoohl griggd by dem Garoar, 

K'n aind goohd Worrd, dorch's gons lung Yore — 

Wea sull si' donn garoahda ? 
Ear Failer w'rra shorf gawedst, 
Ear Teachers rooff oon noonner g'hedst — 

Im Shwevvel moosz si* broahda! 



Di* Porra Doonnra ! Dull oon dawb, 
Wrd Yaidermon ! Wos fleagd d*r Shdawb! 

Wos brennd*s *m in da Awga ! 
M*r maind's wahr Ebbes, oon*s is — Niggs ! — 
Di* Drowva sin net f r di' Figgs, 

Sell lust iche didelich sawga ! 

5 . 
Da glaina Kinner mocht m*r bung, 
Mit sellem Mon im Moohnd, shoon lung — 

Di' Groasza lusst m'r locha : 
Wooh'n " Didesher Tzobba," immer nuch 
Gadrivva w'rd, in's " Anglish Luch," 

Dorrd moosz m'r 's aw so mocha ? 

6 

Di' " ollda Diedesha !" Well, d'r " Shnobbs 
Oon Shnoobdoowogg," wawr net yooshd gnobbs, 

In eara beshda Shoohla ! — 
Duch wea's ols mit 'm Lama wawr. 
Sell wised di' G'shidehade, now so rawr, 

Wooh eara Shooler Roohla ! 
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Oon " selly Soobb" wird " ooffgaw'rmd,* 
Foon Yore tzoo Yore^ oon ork gal'rmd 

Fr's " oohrolld Dyderlaisa," 
Sell w'rd gaboodst mit Silversond, 
Oon Loomba foom Galoabda Lond — 

Och Gott, wos wawr 's 'n Waisa ! 

8 

'S wawr ovver Grishdlich ! In d'r Dawd, 
Ear Lide, es is duch dower oon shawd, 

F'r oil di' ollda Biffel, 
Wooh oons galamd hen om Blubb B'rk ! 
Duch well, m'r hen shear oil, nuch's M'rk, 
• Foon eara Didesha Griffel ! 

9 
*S wawr ovver Grishdlich ! Shdiggd datzooh, 
Oon garbd di* Fryshool oonny Rooh — 

Wos wore is, sull m'r glawva, 
Oon's " onner," aw nuch, Blodswise ; Dorrd, 
Wooh Nimmond is f'r Wedderborrd 
Tzoo hoUda, lusst m'r 's " shdawa !" 

10. 

*• M'r missa widder gons tzoorick," 
(Mit Diedesha B'soUder ooff 'm Rick). 

*• Wooh oonser Fedder wawra ! 
Om Panslewainy didesha Hahrd, 
Is "Anglish I^rna" net feal wahrd — 

So *n "Mishmosh" kennt mir shbawra ! 

II 

" * Die Gemeinde Schulen!' ** (goohd, 
Dea hen d' Tzide eggseckly g'soohd) 1 

" Ear Singa oon ear Baida, 
Ear Leaderlarna, oon so forrd. 
Sell wawr gaboud oofF Gottes Worrd — 

O, won m'r 's yooshd nuch daida ! 

12 

" D'r shae, olid K'rchagsung is forrd ! 
M'r horchd yooshd wea di' Orgel shnorrd, 

Oon shemmd sich mit tzoosinga ! 
Ken Ifer oon ken Amshd is doa, 
'S is olles kolld, oon shdife oon shloa — 

M'r maind m'r misst f rshbrihga I 

" Worroom, is olles so F'rkaird ? 
'Sw*rd tzoo feal fr di' Welt GalairdI 
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D'r Koddakism, di' Beavle, 
Dea sin wull ols nuch in d'r Shoohl, 
Duch yooshd, wile's cvva is di' Roohl — 

Sell mocht di' Soch so ivvel ! 

14 

«* Di' « Wucha-Shoohla" sin Niggs wahrd! 
DV Shdawd sorrgd fr sy aigna Hurhd, 

Oon will yooshd Menner Mocha, 
Dea g'shide sin fr di' Welt, di' Welt ! 
Pr Pulladigg, fr Ommd oon Geld — 

Dea's Grishdadoohm Prlocha ! 

" Tzoorick, tzoorick! ear goohda Lide, 
Tzoo oonsra Eldra eara Tzide ! 

M'r missa 's widder mocha. 
Mil K'rch oon Shoohl, oon Didcshem G'sung, 
Wea sea ols hen, shoonshd hut aib lung 

D'r Dyvel oons im Rocha !" 

16 

So doohn di' Porra om Blubb B'rk, 
Di' Fryshoohl hinnra in ear'm W'rk, 

Mit " Konselgwiddra," Yairlich ! 
'S wahr in d'r Dawd 'n goohder G'shboss, 
Wahr net d'r Shoohl, ear ollder Hosz, 

So hea oon doa nuch g'fairlich ! 

Nuch g'fairlich ? Yah gawiss ear Lide ! 
'S hut ** laider Gott," in oonsra Tzide, 

Nuch ork feal Fryshoohl Shhedder; 
Dea hossa Sho ihl, dea hossa Toggs, 
Oon Denna mocht so 'n doomm Gagoggs, 

Nuch immer greena Bledder. 

Dea Didesha Porra ! Leaver Gott ! 
M'r aihrd si' wull net wea m'r sutt, 

Sell shdaid d'r Welt fr Awga ! 
Duch haihr mull Des, dooh goohder Mon, 
Wahr ear " Folsh Tzikeniss" broohfa konn. 

Dahr mawk di' Shoohl frglawga! 

19 
O, Kirch ! O, Shoohl ! M'r haihrd des G'shbutt, 
Oon denkt gawiss, 's is " Ebbes Rutt," 

Wooh so feal Duj^gder shdorra ? 
Oon 's is aw ! Shlecht, oon Rutt, oon Foul ! 
Wen's woonnert, Wooh, dahr shickda Soul, 

Tzoo oonsra Diedsha porra ! 

20 

Dea roodsha forrd, mit " Hulls im Rawd," 
So lungsoom ooff ear'm ollda Pawd — 

Sin yooshd tzoom Shellda willig : 
Dea tzubba forrd, dorch keldoon Hidz, 
Om ollda, lahra, Didesha Didz — 

Och Gott, won koomd di' Millich ? 
February^ \%^2^ 



HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 



BY PROF. E. C. HEWETT. 



THE ultimate principles of Arithmetic 
are very few, although the* rules and ap- 
plications are somewhat jiumerous. Its prin- 
ciples are also very simple and easily under- 
stood. To many minds, there seems to be 



something rather mysterious in the manipa- 
lations of figures ; and it must be confe^ed 
that many of our text-books so present the 
subject that it is not to be wondered at. 
Yet, it seems to me that there is nothing in 
the whole science that may not be presented 
in such a way as to appeal at once to our 
common sense. It is vastly easy to find 
fault; frequently one miy show that a thing 
is wrong, who can not offer anything better 
in its place. Fault-finding, at best, is a 
thankless task. Nevertheless, I shall ven- 
ture in this article to point out several com- 
mon, I had almost said general, errors in 
our text-books on Arithmetic, and in our 
methods of teaching. 

1. A failure to distinguish figures from 
numbers. How often are pupils told to 
** add figures,** *' to take a figure of the sub- 
trahend from a figure in the dividend," ** to 
multiply one figure by another," "to find 
how many times the divisor is contained in 
the first figure of the dividend," etc., etc. 
Now, every one knows that none of these 
operations are performed on figures; they 
relate to numbers alone. Does anyone tell 
me that I am hypercritical, that every one 
understands that numbers are meant? I 
know this is not true ; I have known many 
persons of considerable ability in Arithme- 
tic, persons who have taught for years, whose 
ideas upon the distinction were never clear 
until they had been subjected to a tedious 
and laborious drill to correct false impres- 
sions. Neither is the distinction an unim- 
portant one; the distinction between a 
thing and its symbol is never unimportant. 
A number is a unit or a collection of units, 
A figure is a character to represent a number. 
Until these two statements are fully appre- 
ciated, and our language is shaped accord- 
ingly, clearness of thought is well-nigh im- 
possible ; and he who thinks clearly does it 
in spite of bad statements — ^his own or 
others. 

2. The use of the terms Menial Arithmetic 
and Practical Arithmetic is another source of 
confusion. Are arithmetical operations per- 
formed without the use of figures any less 
practical than those in which figures are 
used ? And is there any less of menial opera- 
tion where figures are used? But I shall 
be told again that this criticism is unneces- 
sary — that some ternis are convenient to 
distinguish operations without figures from 
those with figures — and that these terms 
are just as good as any. I reply, not 
so; for pupils oflen get the notion that 
there really are two kinds of Arithme- 
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4ic; that Practical Arithmetic is widely 
different from Mental Arithmetic. The 
truth isy that the analysis and the operations 
in one case are just the same as in the other ; 
and the only difference is,' that in one case 
the mind retains the numbers without any 
S3nnbols, while in the other it calls in sym- 
bols on account of its weakness. The full 
science of Numbers in all its principles and 
their application is possible without the use 
of a single figure. Figures are but catches; 
useful only when we are lame. Let us not 
teach our pupils then that it is more prac- 
tical to walk with crutches than to walk 
without them. It is often well, when a 
pupil is troubled with the solution of a 
question involving large numbers to give 
him another just like it in which the num- 
bers are small ; let him analyze the latter 
question and solve it without figures, then 
require him to give the same analysis for the 
former question, and afterward solve, using 
his figures. 

3. Making the young learner deal with ab- 
stract numbers at first is entirely unphihsophi- 
caL The untrained mind of the child or 
adult, when it performs real arithmetical 
work, always seeks the aid of counters of 
some kind — counters, not figures. This is 
the natural way; and we never gain any- 
thing in educational matters when we 
become wiser than nature is. Let the little 
arithmetician in the primary school always 
operate with counters, in the early stages of 
his work. Beans or kernels of com will 
answer as well as anything; and in his first 
uses of figures, let them represent some 
number of actual objects which he has seen 
or handled. And when he comes to use 
figures in performing operations, let him 
first perform the operation with his counters, 
then represent the work with his figures. 
For instance, if he is to add thirty-five and 
twenty-seven, using figures, let hini first lay 
out his counters — beans or what not — in two 
separate groups. In one, let there be three 
piles of ten each, and one pile of five ; then 
let him represent this group or number, by 
the figures thirty-five, on the board. Next, 
make up the other group of two piles of ten 
each, and seven in another pile, then repre- 
sent this group by twenty-seven, under the 
thirty-five. Now, put together the piles of 
five and seven, and then count out ten from 
the sum and observe that two are left ; now 
gather all the piles of ten and lay them near 
each other, close by the two ; and he will 
see what the result is, and how it should be 
represented by sixty-two under the other 



figures. Will he not in this way readily see 
the philosophy of "carrying for ten?" Let 
his early operations in the other ''ground 
rules*' be treated in a similar way, and he 
will come to see that the representative 
work with figures actually stands for real 
operations that may be performed on things. 
4. Not enough attention is paid to the 
grouping of numbers by tens. Train the 
pupil, still with his counters in hand, to see 
that seven tens and four tens are added just 
as seven units and four units are. Teach 
him, in the same way, that eight units and 
six units, for instance, will alwa3rs give a 
ten and four units, however many tens may 
already be joined with either of the numbers ; 
that is, the pupil ought to recognize seventy- 
eight and six as eighty-four, just as readily 
as he recognizes eight and six as fourteen. 
After working with his counters awhile, let 
him commit tables like the following : Nine 
and seven are sixteen ; nineteen and seven 
are twenty- six; twenty-nine and seven are 
thirty-six, etc., up to eighty-nine and seven 
are ninety-six. It will take but a compara- 
tively little while for the child to learn to 
recognize at once all the combinations you 
can make in this way ; I mean by keeping 
one of the numbers to be combined less 
than ten. After that, how easy will addi- 
tion become ! Is not this exactly what all 
rapid accountants do ? — Indiana Journal. 



MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS— II. 



PROF. JEAN LOUIS. 



THE Study of music is to the pupil men- 
tally and morally what gymnastic ex- 
ercises are physically. It elevates, refines, 
strengthens, enlightens, and supplies to the 
intelligent^pupil a taste and accomplishment, 
the pleasure and profit of which are never 
lost in after life. Instruction in music will 
also give the children a larger opportunity 
to earn their bread. There may be in our 
public schools talent undiscovered, equal- 
ing that of Jenny Lind, Sontag, Mario, 
Parepa; but only culture in childhood will 
bring it forward for their good and the cre- 
dit of the nation. 

Dr. Eben Tourje^ says: "Early culture 
of the voice is not alone not injurious ; no, 
it is one of the greatest means for giving 
vigor and strength to all the physical organs 
in unison. The vocal organs will be strength- 
ened and developed by. use and exercise. 
Singing quickens the circulation, arouses the 
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bodily activities, expands the lungs, and im- 
parts increased vigor to the whole system. 
No people in the world can so ill afford to 
dispense with vocal training as Americans, 
one-fifth of whose entire mortality is attrib- 
utable to diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Music is as essential a part of the educa- 
tional system as History, and is certainly the 
more refining accomplishment. Year by 
year the necessity for a complete education 
is more deeply appreciated, and the welfare 
of the State, and the nation, can tolerate 
nothing less. 

Music is a positive advantage in promot- 
ing harmonious operations of the mind, and 
invigorating and exciting all the faculties. 
This is especially true with respect to read- 
ing and speaking. The first requisite is a 
fund of ideas ; these can result only from 
intelligence and education. The next is 
ability to express them; this comes from 
practice, commenced early in life and con- 
tinued upon frequent occasions. The voice 
plays here a very im|X)rtant part, and atten- 
tion ought to be paid to it in the very first 
lessons to children. They are imitative — 
but for which they never would be able 
to read or speak at all. They naturally 
love a pleasing voice, a good quality of 
tone; if they went through a course of 
vocal culture, they would be enabled to re- 
produce such a tone, and melodious speech 
be thus encouraged. 

The study of music is an aid to memory. 
By its assistance, memory, through the force 
of associating thought and music, is strength- 
ened. The observing faculties, the neces- 
sity of comparison, the ability to express, 
are all increased by the study of music. 
The relation of notes to each other, the de- 
grees of strength, the length of sound>. the 
great variety of combinations of musical 
forms, the infinite changes that may ring 
upon the seven degrees, call into action all 
the mental faculties, and place this branch 
of study below none of those insuring men- 
tal culture. 

Music aids in the discipline of the school. 
At the opening of the school session it 
tends to subdue the somewhat turbulent dis- 
position with which most pupils enter; it 
gives a chance for their exuberance of spirits 
to escape in song. During the session, it 
is a pleasing recreation from the other 
studies, a change that tends to relax the 
mental strain imposed by close confinement 
to other branches. The school-room be- 
comes the abode of peace and love, a bright 
spot where the sun of affection is rarely ob- 



scured, even by a passing cloud of discontents 
Drawing, painting, sculpture, architec- 
tnre» may elevate, may charm, but music 
possesses the greatest power ; it softens — it 
subdues. The songs of our childhood are 
never forgotten. Music is the only univer- 
sal language. Music is of vital necessity to 
our civilization ; it belongs to the human 
and divine economy of things. 



THE HEAVENS IN APRIL. 



BY P. A. TOWNE. 



OFTEN as the remark has been made, it 
is nevertheless no less wonderfiil, that 
so many of the proud inhabitants of this lit- 
tle globe on which we dwell give almost no 
heed at all to the works of their CreatcM-. 
With abundant opportunities to become 
quite familiar with multitudes of facts^ re- 
flection upon which would give constant 
and gratifying employment to their highest 
intellectufid powers, the great majority of 
men do not even learn the names and posi- 
tions of the ^beautiful constellations that 
nightly challenge their admiration. Before 
the art of committing thought to paper was 
known men did better than this. The old 
Chaldean shepherds studied the heavens 
with intense earnestness; and it is likely 
that in pre-historic times, away back in the 
dim ages, the stars of heaven did not, as 
now, pass utterly unregarded by the masses 
of mankind. We may assume that not one 
in twenty of those who read this article has 
ever taken the trouble to look for the little 
planet Mercury ; and if told that now, on 
some morning a little before sunrise, he may 
be gratified with seeing it,, probably he will 
not rise from his comfortable couch to take 
a look at the beautiful visitor. " Our 
fathers," when they lived in caves, and 
considered the marrow from the bones of 
some wild. animal their most dainty morsel, 
held these works of their Creator in 
greater regard. The truth is, more atten- 
tion should be paid in our schools to 
the study of the heavens. With globes and 
maps always at the command of the student, 
there is no excuse for neglecting the study 
of descriptive astronomy. It can be pur- 
sued with, more practical advantage than 
even geography. The teacher is not com- 
pelled to travel a mile to verify his £Eu:ts. 
The heavens illustrate the handiwork of the 
Creator ; the stars move in their courses for 
him, and every night gives him opportunity 
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to compare the statements of astronomers 
with his own observations. 

The object of this article is to attract the 
thoughts of the teacher to the stars above 
him, that he may ascertain the names of the 
most prominent, study their motions and 
the limits of the constellations to which 
they belong, and become familiar with their 
relative sizes and distances^ and their rela- 
tions to our Sun, from some good treatise 
on the subject. It would not be well to at- 
tempt more in the few pages at our disposal. 
On any cloudless night about the loth 
day of April, and at about eight o'clock, 
let the reader station himself at some point 
as free as possible from obstructions to the 
view, and, with his face toward the south, 
look up into the heavens. The spectacle, 
as a whole, will be the grandest that has 
been vouchsafed to human vision. Com- 
pared with it all artificial scenic displays 
are infinitely insipid. Fifteen hundred cen- 
ters of solar systems are in the field of view, 
some of which are on a scale far more mag- 
nificent than the system of which our Earth 
forms so small a part. The Earth is one of 
the smallest, and probably one of the most 
unimportant, specks in the universe. Dis- 
sipated, blown up, utterly blotted out of 
organized existence, the fact would never 
be heard of by an inhabitant of the plane- 
tary system nearest our own ! Before our 
gaze is a universe of infinite extent, the 
tangible evidence of a corresponding infi- 
nite intelligence, the First Cause and Pre- 
server of all things. 

Bringing our minds down to specific ob- 
jects, the attention is arrested by the great 
planet Jupiter, the king of the solar system, 
having already passed the meridian directly 
overhead and a little in advance of the two 
bright stars Castor and Pollux. As he is 
''nothing but a planet,** we let him wander 
without further notice, merely observing 
that he is in the constellation Gemini, and 
will be in Cancer next year at the same 
time. The group of stars a little to the 
southwest that is far more attractive than 
all others in the whole heavens, is sinking 
toward the western horizon. Four large 
stars, which here make up a rectangular 
figure, form the shoulders, foot and knee 
of the famous constellation Orion. The 
brightest of the four is called Betelgeuse, 
which is in the right shoulder. A little to 
the west of this is Bellatrix^ in the left 
shoulder. Rigel, in the south, is in the left 
foot; and Saiph, in the right knee. Just 
above the stars in the shoulders are three 



small stars, which are in the head of the 
huge giant. The three well-known stars, 
referred to in Job as the ** Bands of Orion," 
form a part of the girdle. The most 
northern of the three is exactly on the 
celestial equator, and it will be convenient 
to remember that of these stars the central 
is about a degree and a half from each outer 
one ; is also called the Ell and Yard and is 
three degrees long. It thus becomes a good 
measure of the apparent distance of any two 
stars, one from the other. For instance, 
the two stars in the shoulders are about 
seven degrees apart, and those in the foot 
and knee eight degrees. The distance from 
the left foot to the left shoulder is sixteen 
degrees, etc. Near the belt or girdle of 
Orion are three other much smaller stars, 
which form the sword. If a small telescope 
be pointed to the central star of these three, 
and moved slowly and cautiously around it, 
the great ** Nebula of Orion '* will come into 
the field of vison. and present a wonderful 
appearance. It is apparently a mass of 
chaotic matter, of irregular shape, dotted 
here and there with well-formed stars. One 
edge of the mass is well defined for a long 
distance, and as it slowly crosses the field 
the observer seems to look through an open- 
ing in the material universe out into space, 
blacker than the blackest night, totally un- 
occupied by matter. For a long time it was 
thought that this nebula was situated on the 
very outskirts of the st^ry system, but the 
great telescope of Lord Rosse has dispelled 
the illusion by bringing into view stars, 
located on the distant background, as bright 
and beautiful as any which adorn the ordi- 
narily visible heavens. We are told that 
were these remote stars to be now blotted 
from existence, millions of years would roll 
away before their annihilation would be dis- 
covered in our solar system. Remembering 
that light moves about one hundred million 
miles in eight minutes, we have here a good 
illustration of the vast distances reached by 
our telescopes. The constellation Orion 
contains more than one hundred stars visi- 
ble to the naked eye ; and many thousand 
more may be seen through a telescope of 
even moderate power. 

South of Orion is Sirius, white in color, 
and the brightest of the fixed stars. It is 
situated in the nose of Canis Major, and is 
for this reason commonly called the dog- 
star. Through the telescope of Lord Rosse 
this star is too bright for the eye, which re- 
quires a dark glass for its protection, as 
when we look at the Sun. The star is eight 
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times larger than our Sun, and may have 
planets revolving around it many times larger 
than Jupiter or Saturn. The other stars of 
this brilliant constellation lie south of the 
dog-star ; and still further south, just above 
the horizon is visible the splendid star Cano- 
pus, in the Ship. About twenty-five degrees 
to the north-east of the dog-star is the bright 
star Procyon, in Canis Minor. Procyon 
rises a few minutes before Sirius, and hence 
takes its name. Like Sirius, it is of the first 
magnitude, though far less bright. Twenty- 
five degrees north of Procyon are two other 
stars of the first magnitude, Castor and Pol- 
lux. At six o'clock these stars are almost 
exactly overhead. With Procyon, and a 
small star in the head of Canis Minor, they 
form a long and narrow parallelogram, of 
which there are several instances in the ar- 
rangement of the stars. The largest of these 
stars is double ; that is, though there ap- 
pears to be but a single star to the naked 
eye, a telescope of no great power reveals 
two stars revolving around a common cen- 
tre. A telescope magnifying eighty or a 
hundred times causes them to appear about 
an ifuh apart. In January, Castor, Pollux, 
and Jupiter were in the same right line. To 
the east of the Twins is Cancer, the crab, 
distinguished by a remarkable cluster known 
as the Bee-hive. Let the telescope be' turned 
upon this cluster, and presto I it is hardly 
possible to liken it to a bee-hive, so changed 
is its appearance. Hundreds of stars are 
discovered where one was seen with the un- 
aided eye, and the bees are too numerous to 
belong to a single hive. E^t of the Bee- 
hive, and almost exactly on the ecliptic cir- 
cle, is the fine star Regulus in the constel- 
lation Leo. It is part of the handle of what 
is known as the Sickle, an arrangement of 
stars in the form of that implement. 

In the north-east the observer will notice 
the Great Bear. The head of the monster 
already touches the meridian, while his tail 
is near the horizon. The star most inter- 
esting in the Great Bear is in the handle of 
the Dipper, and is called Mizar. Close to 
it is a little companion star called Alcor. 
Direct the telescope to the two, and Alcor 
will be seen far away, while Mizar will be 
shown as a double star, revolving in beauty, 
and presenting an appearance similar to that 
of Castor. The pointers of the Dipper 
will show the position of the North Star, 
which in turn is in the handle of the Little 
Dipper. 

Now turn to the west. The attention is 
arrested by the constellation Taurus, in 



which are located two fine clusters, the 
Pleiades and Hyades. The former is com- 
monly known as the seven stars, the largest 
of which is called Alcyone, and is thought 
to be the center of the starry system to 
which our Sun belongs. If this be the case, 
analogy would lead to the conclusion that 
Alcyone contains ipore matter than all the 
stars revolving around it combined ; a con- 
clusion not very astounding when we re- 
member that there is plenty of room in the 
universe for an infinite number of such bod* 
ies. The telescope will reveal seventy stars 
in the space occupied by seven, as seen by 
the naked eye. The great star in the Hy- 
ades, a cluster resembling a harrow, wedge, 
or triangle, is Aldebaran. It is the eye of 
the Bull. Fifteen degrees to the east of 
Aldebaran are two stars forming the tips of 
very long and attenuated horns. One of 
these stars is south, and the other north, of 
the ecliptic. That on the north side is also 
in the heel of. Auriga, the charotieer, in 
which constellation appears the fiery red 
star Capella. West of Capella is Perseus ; 
and still farther west Andromeda, in the 
girdle of which is the famous nebula which 
no telescope has yet resolved into stars. 
This is now below the horizon, but in De- 
cember next it will appear -in the east, and 
in a position favorable for examination. 

Home and SchooL 



DARK LINES OF SOLAR SPECTRUM. 



BY JOHN G. MOORE. 



THE continuous and the discontinuous 
spectra which we have described give 
the fundamental principles of the science of 
spectrum analysis; and let us see how Prof. 
KirchofT rises from them to the solution of 
the grand problem of the cause of the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum. He commenced 
in 1859 to test the accuracy of the asserted 
coincidence of the bright sodium line, with 
the dark solar line called D by Frauenhofer. 
He obtained a tolerably good solar spec- 
trum, and brought a sodium fiame in front 
of the slit ; the sodium line was quite distinct 
and exactly coincident. He then allowed 
the full sunlight to fall through the same 
sodium fiame, ^d to his astonishment the 
bright sodium line had given way to the 
dark. D line. While the experiment verified 
all he had anticipated, the second part of it 
led him into another difficulty, and the 
query now became, why did the bright line 
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become dark? Experiment, thought he, 
must throw light upon this subject, and he 
accordingly substituted the oxy-hydrogen 
lime light for the sunlight and permitted its 
rays to pass through the sodium flame, a 
dark line appeared instead of the bright 
sodium line in the identical position. Other 
heated solids, as platinum wire, were tried 
with the same result. The appearance of 
this dark line under these circumstances is 
most readily explained, on the supposition 
that the sodium flame absorbs rays of the 
same refrangibility that it emits, and that it 
is transparent to all other rays, the sodium 
flame obstructed the yellow of the white 
light, and being less intense, gave an image 
which appeared as a shadow. Strong lights 
will cast shadows of weaker ones, as may be 
shown by holding the flame of a candle or 
gas in front of the lime light. It will be 
observed here that these experiments show 
the effect of the projection of the light which 
will give a continuous spectrum through 
that which will give a discontinuous one, 
and that the bright lines of the latter yield 
to the more intense light of the former, and 
become, by comparison, shadows; they also 
establish the ** theory of exchanges' ' as being 
true for light as ^ell as heat. 

Prof. Kirchoff continued the investigation 
of spectra, and used the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum as guides. Imagine his sur- 
prise when he discovered the coincidence 
of the bright lines of iron with certain dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, in- number not 
only, but in intensity and position, the 
darkest solar lines corresponding with the 
brightest iron lines. These phenomena 
must have a common connection. Mere 
accident could not give the result of the 
exact location of four hundred and sixty 
lines, hence he says: **This coincidence 
must be produced by some cause, and a 
cause can be assigned which affords a per- 
fect explanation of the phenomenon. The 
rays of light which form the solar spectrum 
have passed through the vapor of iron and 
have sufifered the absorption which the vapor 
of iron must exert,'* and hence the iron 
vapor exists in the solar atmosphere. The 
identity of one terrestrial element led to 
the careful investigation and comparison of 
others, when as many as sixteen elements 
were discovered which had a complement- 
ary in the solar spectrum. The conclusion 
seems therefore to be irresistible that the 
body of the sun is either an intensely heated 
solid or liquid body which would give a 
continuous spectrum, and that it is sur- 



rounded by a highly heated atmosphere 
made up of the vapors of the metals main- 
tained in that condition by the intense heat 
of the interior mass. These heated vapors 
intercept their peculiar light which emanates 
from the solar surface and exhibit themselves 
as dark lines in the sola/ spectrum. 

The spectroscope has, therefore, become 
indispensable not only to the chemist^ but 
also to the astronomers, and is almost con- 
stantly the means of disclosing new truths 
respecting the sun, comets, aurora, nebulse 
and even the stellar worlds. 



BAD ENGLISH FROM PRETENTIOUS 

LINGUISTS. 



In a former number of the School Journal, I 
took occasion to criticise certain examples of ** Bad 
English from Public Officers;" in the present number 
I propose to perform a similar duty in reference to 
one or two conspicuous scholars. 

In a text-book in common use in our schools and 
colleges, and which is the production of a distin- 
guished New England linguist, I find the following 
sentence : " The consonants are pronounced like the 
corresponding letters in our own ^phabet, with the 
following special remarks." Now I have no desire 
to be hypercritical, but it seems to me that this sen- 
tence is very faulty. How "consonants," or any- 
thing else, can be pronounced with " remarks " of 
any kind whatever, I confess i|iyself unable to ander- 
stand. The construction is not 91 violation of any 
rule of syntax, but of that comprehensive rule of 
grammar which requires that the writer or speaker 
shall express the idea which he wishes to convey in 
^ language clear, direct and forcible, a rule which pre- 
supposes a much greater ipastery of the English 
tongue than any mere rule of syntactical agreement, 
and which, because it demands higher capacity, is 
much more frequently violat^^, though such viola- 
tions, for a similar reason, ipore frequently go unde- 
tected. 

Another scholar who ranks high in the American 
world of letters, in a labored vocabulary which has 
passed through numerous editions, speaking of the 
famous Helen, says : '* She being carried off by 
Paris, gave rise to the Trojan war." The learned 
gentleman would hardly have written, " She gave 
rise to the Trojan war ; " the introduction 01 tlie 
participle and its adjuncts evidently caused a little 
confusion in his mind. And, Besides, the punctua- 
tion shows that this was not the construction he con- 
templated. In another part of the same volume the 
author, commenting on Anacreon, says : "Of his writ- 
ing only a few fragments remain, and some of these 
are so inferior as to lead to a suspicion, not ill-founded, 
that they are spurious," a sentence which can hardly 
escape the category of " The Irish Bull." Defects 
in style, of this kind, are owing to a want of the 
logical capacity, being often found in conjunction 
with superior learning, and are of a much graver 
character than mere violations of syntax. I remem- 
ber seeing, a few years since, in a work the very 
writing of which constituted an assumption of un- 
common erudition, and which was the production of 
a pretentious critic of Plato, a long and involved 
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senteDce in which the reverend and learned author 
had become completely bewildered, having in the 
t>rofundity of his cogitations, entirely omitted the 
conclusion which his readers had been led with some 
anxiety to look for, leaving them in the most deli- 
cious uncertainty as to what he might have said, if 
he had not unfortunately forgotten his predicate. 
It would be a very easy matter to multiply 



examples of this kind taken from similar sources, but 
those which I have given are quite sufficient to ^ov 
that the possession of considerable classic learning 
by no means implies the ability to write good Eng- 
lish, and how necessary it is that instruction in onr 
admirable mother-tongue should assume a higher 
grade and much greater thoroughness. 

NOBODY. 
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THE DEPARTMENT. 



Hon. E. E.' White, of Ohio, who has re- 
cently given instruction at a number of our 
institutes with much acceptance, says, in 
the Educational Monthly for February : 

On our return from Union county we spent a few 
hours in the State School Departnuent at Harrisburg. 
It occupies a commodious and very pleasant suite of 
rooms, and its powers and duties are ample and im- 
portant. We believe that it is. the best organized 
State School Department in the country. Superin^ 
tendent Wickersham now receives the well-earned 
salary of 13,500. He is assisted by a deputy, two 
inspectors of Soldiers' Orphan Schools, five clerks 
ana a messenger. He asks for another deputy. 

Mr. White makes a little mistake in the 
State Siiperintendent's salary. It is ^3, 750. 



THE MISSING LINK SUPPLIED. 



The following is from the Milwaukee 

Sentinel: 

General Fallows has submitted a plan to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Claims which has received 
the hearty approval of the Regents and Faculty of the 
Ifniversity and prominent educational gentlemen 
connected with the Legislature, whereby unity and 
efficiency may be secured in our educational system. 
He proposes to have each graded school in the 
State furnished with a list of the studies required for 
admission into the college classes and the sub-fresh- 
man class of the university, with the per cent, to be 
attained iu each branch. The graduates of such 
schools, upon the certificate of the principal, settmg 
forth m detail their standing, are to be received in 
such classes of the university as they may be able to 
enter, without further examination and without 
any charge for tuition in the university. This plan 
^ believed by General Fallows to supply the missing 



link between the higher and lower schools, and to 
effect a proper gradation between them. He also 
believes it will give a stimulus to both the university 
and the public schook of the State, which they hare 
not heretofore received. Dr. Twombly, President of 
the University, had a plan very similar in its general 
features, and gives his cordial support to this propo- 
sition of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

I "We believe," says the Wisconsin yjwr- 
nal of Educationy "that the effect of the 
above plan will be to lift up the entire pub- 
lic school system of the State. It will give 
a reward to scholarship which is at once na- 
tural and just. It will awaken an interest 
in the university in all parts of the State. 
It will elevate the grades of the schools and 
give parents the opportunity of preparing 
their children for college at homey in the 
most critical period of their lives. It will 
create a demand for good teachers, and a 
disposition to pay them as they deserve. It 
will give a thorough gradation from the low- 
est primary school to the university ; and as 
the faculty of the university ate to prescribe 
the conditions of examination, there need 
be no fear that a proper standard will not 
be required for admission into the highest 
high school of the State. The Press in gen- 
eral have advocated the measure, and we 
hope to record in our next issue that the 
legislature has authorized free tuition to be 
jfiven as above recommended." 



THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Mr. H. L. Diffenbach, of the Lycoming 
Standard^ in opposing the plan of appoint- 
ing the State Superintendent by a board, as 
suggested in the late State school report, and 
advocating his appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, as now, says : 

Now we say that any man having public spirit and 
patriotism, a strong lundly feeling for his fellow, 
broad generosity, benevolence, ability and intelli- 
gence, loving his countiy with a heart beating warmly 
I for its general welfare, will have decided political 
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convictions, followed by action, and that any person 
not filling this description to the full, is unfit for Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. The proposition 
is too plain that one not possessing such qualifica- 
tions, having no settled public convictions or ideas of 
duty to the public, or too timid, or cowardly, or 
crafty to express them, is unfit for any public posi- 
tion. It is also plain that a man who is not thor- 
oughly learned in the ways of government, as well in 
practice as in theory, is not qualified for an adminis- 
trative position that involves the interests not only 
of nearly all our adult people, but of all the rising 
generation. And it is equally clear that, technically, 
such man must be a politician or statesman. Then 
why all this parade about excluding politics from the 
superintendency ? 

No board to perform executive duty was ever suc- 
cessful in this or any other country. No one mem- 
ber can have his own way, and their action is always 
the result of compromise. Therefore no one of 
them feels responsibility for what is done ; nor can 
any one of them be justly held to it, his colleagues 
more or less controlling his judgment. Instead of 
any bold, progressive man being appointed by such 
a board, especially upon the basis of their own ap- 
pointment, a flat, insipid, opinioirless, timid time- 
server would be sure to succeed invariably. 

A man thus appointed would feel no responsibility 
— there would be nobody to whom to be responsible. 
If he pleased one, he would probably displease all the 
rest, and to avoid that, he would do as little of any- 
thing as possible, always be\ng able to excuse him- 
self to any member of the board by pointing to some 
other who was opposed to what was proposed to be 
done. 



VALUE OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 



AS Pennsylvania will elect a new corps 
of superintendents in her counties, 
cities and boroughs, on the second Tuesday 
in May next, we make below soine quota- 
tions from high authorities concerning the 
value of an intelligent and systematic in- 
spection of schools, hoping thereby to in- 
duce directors to bring into the work in this 
State, the very best talent at their command. 
We find most of these quotations ready made 
to our hand in the able ** Education Report*' 
of Ontario, for 1870, by the Chief Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

Dr. Ryerson himself says: "In all educa- 
ting countries, the thorough inspection of 
schools is regarded as essential to their 
efficiency and improvement ; and this can- 
not be done except by men who are com- 
petent to teach the schools themselves." 

Dr. Eraser, the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, who, in 1865, visited the United 
States for the purpose of studying our 
school systems, and who wrote an able re- 
port upon them, says, that "inspection is 
the salt of elementary education." He 
adds: "In fact, the great desideratum of 



the common school system, both in Massa- 
chusetts and generally in the States, is ade- 
quate^ thorough^ impartialy independent in- 
spection of schools." 

" My observation " says the agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, "in 
visiting thousands of schools throughout 
Massachusetts, and many in twelve other 
States, have clearly proved to my mind the 
wisdom of maintaining a superintendent in 
all our cities and large townships, who shall 
devote his whole time to the care and im- 
provement of schools." 

Hon. T. Best, an enlightened English 
gentleman, says: "The schools under gov- 
ernment inspection are as a rule the only 
good schools in the country." 

The report of the English Commissioners 
in 1868 contains the following: "In this 
country inspection has been the most 
powerful instrument in the improvement of 
elementary education. Inspection is neces- 
sary to prevent waste, to secure efficiency, 
to prepare the way for improvement." 

The traveling agent of the -Massachusetts 
Board of Education uses the following 
forcible language in regard to the matter : 
" It has been said, and with great truthful- 
ness, that the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with educa- 
tion, relates to school inspection. It is 
asserted by some careful observers that the 
Dutch school-masters are decidedly superior 
to the Pru^ian, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous normal schools of Prussia and the two 
or three only in Holland ; and this superi- 
ority is attributed entirely to a better sys- 
tem of inspection. This is the basis on 
which the whole fabric of their popular in- 
struction rests. The absence of such a 
thorough supervision of schools as is main- 
tained in Holland with such admirable re« 
suits is the weakest part of our system. 

" What is needed for all our schools, andl 
what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
is a constant, thorough, intelligent, uii$>ar- 
tial and independent supervision ^ Com- 
paratively few persons possess the- varied 
qualifications so indispensable to, success in 
this delicate and important work. So im- 
portant was it regarded by the distinguish- 
ed author of the Dutch system of inspection, 
that, after a long life devoted to educational 
labor, he said : * Take care how you choose 
your inspectors 4- they are the men whom 
you ought to look for, lantern in hand,' * 

"A school" says Everett, "is not a clock 
which you can wind ug, and then leave it 
to go of itself. Nor can other interests b^ 
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thus neglected. Our railroads and factories 
require some directing, controlling and con- 
stantly supervising mind for their highest 
efficiency, and do not our schools need the 
same ? To meet this great want, eleven of 
the fifteen cities of our State, and numerous 
large towns, have availed themselves of the 
provision of the statute, and elected school 
superintendents who devote their whole time 
and energies to this work of supervision. 
I have visited all, or nearly all, these towns 
and cities, and several of them frequently, 
and can bear my decided testimony to the 
great benefit that has resulted to their 
schools in consequence. * * 

A distinguished educator remarks : * 'Every 
man who has to do with schools, ought to 
make himself master of the best modes of 
conducting them in all the details of ar- 
rangement, instruction and discipline. A 
man commits a wrong against teachers, 
against children and against the interests of 
school education, who seeks the office of 
inspector without being qualified and able 
to fulfill all its functions.*' 

"The importance of the question of public school 
inspection/' remaxVm \he English Journal of Educa- 
tion, " is much broader and deeper than at first sight 
appears. The history of that laborious transition 
mrhi^h has occurred, first, from contented ignorance 
to discontent with ignorance, and then to strivings 
after intelligence, and attempts at education, fructify- 
ing in a. very general effort to make schools efficient, 
<]isclo5es to the practical observer, one gangrenous 
^obstacle attaching to the whole progress ot the move- 
jn^it, v,iz., a morbid desire to screen and palliate 
/leCects. We believe far less hindrance to education 
has jarisen fxom the badness of schools, than from the 
folly of cloaking their badness. This jealousy of 
criticism has been exhibited greatly in proportion- to 
.the reputation of the school. It has always been 
Jound .that an inspector may, with much less chance 
of evoking the wrath of the managers, denounce a 
bad school in wholesale terms than he can insinuate 
a blomish, or hint, a blot, in one which ** has a 
•name." It may be said that this is very natural, as 
no one likes the criticism of that which has obtained 
•him credit, xmd ministered to his amour propre : but 
natural as jJbis may be, it is not the less injurious to 
the progress of education. The very best school is 
capable of improvement; and as the real value of a 
school is genexally over-rated, and its defects are more 
easily veiled than those of any other object of equal 
.importance, it is greatly to be lamented that this in- 
tolerance of criticism should pit itself against the obvi- 
ous means of improvement which skilled inspection 
affords. iWe repeat, that if it stops short of a lull and 
. faithful exposure of every fault and defect in the matter 
and methods of instruction, it betrays its trust, and 
falls short of imperative duty. So far from there 
being ground for complaint of the censoriousness of 
'inspectors of schools, whether local or governmental, 
proofs abound that they far oftener sin in being too 
mealy-mouthed, and winking at defects they deem it 
ungracious or impolitic to expose. Education is by 
. no means in need of such delicate handling. It is 



far from being a flame easily extinguished by the 
breath of censorship. On the contrary, nothing 
tends more directly to feed and nourish it ; and in- 
spectors who have the manliness to set their faces 
against shams and rote systems, and to " develop^' 
errors, as well as *' aims," in their right light, are de- 
serving of the hearty thanks and support of every 
man who wishes education to be a reality, and a 
thorough mind-training in the duties and subjects es- 
sential for practical life. There are two ways of in- 
specting schools ; one is to praise the teacheis and 
please the managers; the other is to benefit the 
scholars and improve the schools. It will but sel- 
dom happen that those two courses can coincide. 
The inspector must usually take his choice between 
them, and according to it is he worthy or unworthy 
of his office. We are no advocates of undue harsh- 
ness, or a spirit of fault finding. He who takes 
pleasure in blaming, or who fails to apply just cen- 
sure in kindly or Christian terms, is just as wrong ai 
he who, from false lenience or truckling servility, 
praises where he ought to blame, or ' winks at faults 
he trembles to chastise.' " 

"We firmly believe that the progress of sound 
teaching is just now more entirely in the hands, and 
contingent on the faithfulness and courage of inspec- 
spectors of schools, than any other human agency. 
None, so well as professional and experienced ex- 
aminers, can detect glosses, extinguish effete systems, 
substitute right ones, or invert the pyramid now tot- 
tering on its apex. Those who, chafing under the 
wholesome correction of their own schools, absorbed 
by the sense of personal grievance, and forgetting 
what is due to the great behests and eternal aims ot 
education, rail at the remedy, and attack the physi- 
cian instead of the disease, are the real obstructives 
to the cause of sound secular and availing religious 
instruction." 



EDUCATION BILL IN CONGRESS. 



THE bill providing for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the several States and Territories 
for educational purposes, which passed the 
House pf Representatives at Washington, 
February Sth, has not been acted upon in 
the Senate. The \^i\\ is not in all respects 
what we would desire it to be, but if it can- 
not be improved, we would like to see it 
pass in its present shape. 

It does not interfere with the right to 
manage their own school affairs, which has 
always been held to belong to the several 
States, and which it would be unwise to take 
out of their hands. "The bill simply re- 
quires as a condition of receiving the na- 
tional bounty, that each State or Territory 
shall provide by its own local laws for the 
free education of all its children between 
the ages of six and sixteen ; that it will ap- 
ply to this purpose all moneys received by 
the operations of the act; and that it wiU 
report annually the condition of its schools." 

A narrow selfishness would find fault with 
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the provision of the bill which for ten years 
distributes the fund to the several States and 
Territories in proportion to the "illiteracy 
of their respective populations,*' and which 
of course will take the largest part of it to 
the South. But a patriotism that is broad 
enough to subordinate a mere sectional in- 
terest to the common good of the whole 
country, will probably see in this feature 
rather a merit than a defect. The South 
needs help in the matter of education. Large 
classes of the people are ignorant. Let the 
remedy be applied where the disease exists. 
The principal objection to the bill as it 
passed the House, is that the power still re- 
mains in Congress to grant lands to rail- 
roads, or "to anything or anybody that may 
be able to secure a majority of votes. 
If the bill had consecratedy as was at first 
proposed, the whole public domain to 
the grand purpose of educating the people, 
its passage would have marked a proud 
event, if not introduced an important era, in 
American history. But; perhaps, such an 
act of j^^-sacrifice is scarcely to be expected 
from the average Congressman of our day. 

The bill devotes the income that accrues 
from the sale of public lands to educational 
purposes, and as every grant of land here- 
after will diminish that income, public 
opinion may in this way be so aroused as to 
check the reckless land -grant jobbery that 
has for several years disgraced our national 
legislature. We hope for the best, for we 
believe with the Nation that, "Whatever 
falling off there has been of late years in 
the efficiency of administration, in the tone 
of public life and the character of public 
men, has been largely due to the growing 
weight in politics of ignorant people. 
There is no use in saying they are foreigners 
or bred to slavery ; that does not mend the 
matter. The important fact is that they 
vote, and produce children who will one 
day vote also, and that ordinary efforts, 
such as have hitherto sufficed to educate the 
children of the educated, will no longer 
suffice. Something not unlike mediaeval 
night is settling down on some parts of the 
country through want of schools, and in 
others the healthy and intelligent public 
spirit which has built the government up, 
and without which it cannot exist, is seri- 
ously declining from the same cause. It is 

high time this descent were arrested." 

■ • 

W. J. Reed, D. D., of Pittsburgh, - was 
recently elected President of Westminster 
College^ Penna.^ at a salary of ^2,500 a year. 



DR. WORTHINGTON'S SUGGES- 

. TIONS. 



IN his recent report as Secretary of the 
State Board of Public Charities, Dr. Wil- 
mer Worthington makes the following ob- 
servations concerning children in alms- 
houses, and neglected and indigent children. 

CHILDREN IN ALMSHOUSES. 

Some of our poor-houses contain a large number 
of children. Many are born in these institutions, 
and others become inmates cither because they arie 
orphans or their parents are unfit, from vice or indo- 
lence, to provide for their support. As a general 
rule, these children run promiscuously with the other 
inmates, receiving no benefit, buc rather injury, by 
the intercourse; and if they receive any instruction 
it is from paupers, whose incompetency for the work 
cannot be questioned. 

We are glad to learn that the practice of employ- 
ing paupers as teachers in these places is less in use 
than formerly Now we have a number of good 
schools, which are conducted by hired teachers, un- 
der whose influence ai}d management the children 
advance in morals and education, which it is gratify- 
ing to witness. I was told by the directors of one 
of these institutions, that since they had adopted the 
plan of employing a teacher qualified for her posi- 
tion, the children were so much improved in their 
habits and moral deportment that they were in much 
greater demand, and there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining good places for them as soon as they were of 
sufficient age to be indentured. In one instance, 
at least, instead of giving instruction in the house, 
they send the children, when of a suitable age, to a 
" home" established in the country, where they are 
maintained and taught until they reach a suitable age 
to be placed in families for service. Whatever may 
be the mode in use for the management of these 
children, there can be no doubt of the demoralizing 
tendency of instruction and association with paupers, 
and they should, as soon as possible, be taken from 
under their influence. I would, therefore, invite the 
attention of all to this subject who are in any way 
responsible for the management of these institutions, 
and urge upon them, as soon as practicable, the 
abatement of this unnecessary wrong to thii unfortu- 
nate class of our young population. 

NEGLECTED AND INDIGENT CHILDREN. 

The keeping of children in county poor-houses, 
whether orphans or otherwise, is a subject which calls 
for the dispassionate consideration of those who are 
interested either in their welfare, or the best interests 
of society. In most of our counties this practice 
prevails, and, in many instances, is demoralizing in 
its tendency. ' Instead of affording this young and 
helpless class an opportunity of receiving that moral 
and industrial training which is essential to make 
them useful and self-supporting citizens, they are 
reared amidst vice and indolence, imbibing senti- 
ments and habits which, to some extent, control their 
future lives. 

With the exception of our houses of refuge, which 
are designed for the reception and training of the 
criminal and incorrigible youth, we hive no State in- 
stitution where they can be admitted, at all times, 
and receive that care and instruction which they 
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need. True, we have a class of institutioos, denom- 
inated "homes,** which are, generally, local in their 
character, varied in their operation, and doing a 
great work of benevolence in their respective locali- 
ties ; being upp jrted by private charity, with occa- 
sional aid from the State or county treasury. Some 
of these homes are denominational in their charac- 
ter ; others are free from sectarian views, and extend 
the area of their boundaries beyond a single county, 
embracing, in some instances, the entire Common- 
wealth, and not excluding the children of other 
States. 

The children gMhered in our county almshouses 
are not criminals ; they are simply the creatures of 
misfortune, and are entitled to better care, better 
associations and instruction than is usually obtained 
in these institutions. I admit that it is difficult to 
suggest any plan to remedy this evil, which is entirely 
free from objections. It is with deference, therefore, 
that I lay before the Board the result of my reflec- 
tions upon this interesting subject. 

The plan of establishing " Homes *' for the friend- 
less, which is in operation in various sections of the 
State, and has shed its blessing upon thousands of 
our destitute and neglected children, seems to me as 
well adapted to accomplish the object as anything 
heretofore suggested. By this means private benevo- 
lence steps in, and hand in hand with public charity, 
a large amount of good can be accomplished. Can 
these institutions be multiplied so as to extend their 
salutary and supporting influence to every part of the 
Commonwealth ? If so, one of the great objections 
against the present mode of drawing money from the 
State treasury, for local objects, would be . removed. 
How can this be done ? We answer, by establishing 
a " Home for Friendless Children " in each of the 
populous counties of the State. This may be done 
by contributions from liberal-minded and charitable 
individuals, whose means would justify such bene- 
factions, just in the same way as they are now 
bestowed for such objects in some of our large cities 
and counties. In many of these cases the State has 
appropriated money to aid in the erection of build- 
ings, and otherwise assist them in their incipiency. 
In some instances the city or county has also lent its 
aid to give eiBciency to the work which individual 
charity has established and is conducting with great 
energy to successful results. Where a county is too 
small to justify such an effort, several might be con- 
nected together for the purpose, and the management 
be committed to persons residing in the different 
counties embraced in the corporation. 



FREE SCHOOLS IN NEW JERSEY. 

OUR neighbor, New Jersey, under the 
law of 187 1, is making very rapid pro- 
gress in her school affairs. She has now in 
operation a system of county supervision 
similar to ours, and it is working out there 
the same beneficial results we have experi- 
enced here. 

New Jersey for the past year, as we learn 
from the late State report, had a school re- 
venue of J3, 775,641.58; an attendance at 
her public schools of 169,430; an average 
attendance of 86,812; an average school 



term of 8 months and 18 days, and school 
property valued at {4,246,998.00. She paid 
her male teachers an average salary of 
{57.34, and her female teachers an average 
salary of {32.43. The average salary for 
male teachers averages much higher than in 
Pennsylvania, and that for females only a 
trifle less. We have, however, a much larger 
proportion of male teachers. 

As a matter of interest to our readers, we 
quote what the State. Superintendent has to 
say on the subject of a uniform State tax for 
school purposes : 

Free schools and public schools, virtually, are 
synonymous, but not until the passage of the free 
school act, by the Legislature 01 last winter, were 
they practically so in New Jersey. Our cities and 
larger towns have had free public schools for many 
years, but they have been made free by special legis- 
lation and local taxation. The schools in the county, 
established under the general law of the State, have 
been pay schools, or virtually private schools with 
reduced tuition rates. Those who attended them 
were obliged to pay tuition fees — the State simply 
paid a part of the expenses of maintaining the schools, 
and thus reduced the amount to be paid by the pa- 
trons. By the passage of the free school act our 
whole school machinery is very much simplified, and 
the full benefits of a public school system is accor- 
ded to all the children of the State. If the Le^sla- 
ture of 187 1 had done nothing more than pass the 
bill, entitled " An act to make free the public schools 
of the State," they would for this act alone have 
been entitled to the lasting gratitude of their constitu- 
ents. Of all the work they did during the session 
none was more pressing than this, and none so in- 
timately connected with all that concerns the highest 
welfare of the State. The bill, in its main features, 
is excellent, and puts the maintenance of the schools 
upon a perfectly sound basis. 

The most important feature of the law is that which 
substitutes for our township school tax a uniform 
State tax. By this change our school system is, for 
the first time in its history, placed upon a sure and 
substantial basis. Our schools will no longer depend 
for their support upon a fund which a mere majority 
at a town meeting may any year withhold. Hereto- 
fore the continuance of schools every year depended 
upon the result of the vote at town meeting upon 
the question of school tax. If no money was voted, 
the schools were necessarily closed ; if an insufficient 
amount was voted, the schools were supported in part 
by tuition fees ; and even if enough was voted, the 
schools had only an assurance of one year's exis- 
tence, for at the next town meeting all support might 
be withheld. This method of raising school money 
has always been the source of much contention and 
bitter feeling. Every year those opposed to schools 
would exert themselves to defeat the tax, and con- 
sequently those in favor of schools were obliged to 
do all in their power to secure the tax, and thus the 
division line between those opposing and those 
favoring our system of public school education was 
kept distinctly drawn. The townships are still 
authorized to vote school money, and they are even 
required to do so in case the money derived from 
the State is not sufficient to maintain free schook 
nine months, but the amount to be voted will not be. 
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as heretofore, the principal fund upon ' which the 
schools are to depend for their support. The prin- 
cipal support will come from the State, and if any 
sum is needed to be voted by the townships it will be 
small, and will not meet with that opposition that it 
has heretofore. 

A State school tax* is preferable to a local school 
tax also, because it is more just, equal and uniform. 
In the case of a local tax the individual with property 
is taxed for the benefit of the one without property ; 
but to raise the same amount per child, one section, 
as for instance a township or a county, with but little 
wealth, might be taxed from two to four times as 
heavily as another section more favored with this 
world's g^ds. The practical result of this system 
of local taxation is, that the poorer the section the 
heavier will be the tax; whereas just the opposite 
should be the case if any difference is made. If 
each county were required to raise, by county tax, 
the money it requires for school purposes, it is evident 
that the poorer the county the greater would be the 
amount of tax per dollar to yield the same amount 
per child. 

The inequality of a township school tax is, neces- 
sarily, still greater than that of a county school tax, 
for there is more difference between the wealth of 
the poorest and the richest township in the State 
than there is between the poorest and the richest 
county. This inequality of taxation is now removed 
by our State tax. The fundamental principle which 
underlies our whole system of public instruction, 
namely, that property is to be taxed for the support 
of schools, is now made general and uniform through- 
out the State. It is much easier and far more just 
for the wealthiest county in the State to be taxed one- 
half of one per cent, more than is apportioned to her 
as a State tax, than it would be to impose upon the 
poorest county a tax more than three times as great 
as the wealthiest would be required to pay as a 
county tax. 



Topics of the Month, 



POTTSVILLE. 



IN Pottsville, each teacher makes a monthly 
report to the superintendent, embrac- 
ing the whole number of pupils in attend- 
ance at his school during the month, the 
average number, the percentage of attend- 
ance for the month and for the term, the 
number learning the letters, the number 
spelling in the book, the number reading in 
each grade of reader, and the number of 
visits by superintendents, directors and par- 
ents to the school, and the number of teach- 
ers* visits to parents. 

When these reports are received by the 
superintendent, they are combined into a 
table for the inspection of directors, teach- 
ers and citizens. They do much to keep 
alive interest in the schools and to promote 
their progress. 

In a letter recently received from Mr. 



Patterson, the superintendent, he suggests 
that if all the city and borough superintend- 
ents in the State would collect such monthly 
statistics and forward them to the School 
Department, they might be published with 
much profit in the School Journal. He 
thinks it very desirable to be able to com- 
pare the school work in the different cities 
and boroughs of the State. 

We need scarcely say that the Journal is 
ready to do its part in such an effort. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



From the annual report of the Board of 

Controllers for the year ending 1871, we 
gather the following facts : 
The schools under the jurisdiction of 

the Board number 414 

Number of scholars, males 40,462 

Number of scholars, females 40,613 

Number attending night schools 6»353 

Total number 87,42$ 

Apportioned as follows: 

In Boys* Central High School 572 

In Normal School 530 

In Grammar schools 12,727 

In Consolidated schools 8,299 

In Secondary schools I9>92i 

In Primary schools 39>026 

In Public Night schools 6,353 

Total aggregate in attendance 87,428 

The number of male teachers em- 
ployed is 79 

The number of female teachers em- 
ployed is 1,505 

The number of night school teachers 
employed 84 

Total number of teachers 1,668 

Expended in salaries of teachers ^883,151 75 

Expended in rents of school-houses... 40,336 96 

Expended in ground rents 33*898 34 

Expended in fuel 46,550 97 

Expended in repairs and additions... 46,021 44 

Expended in furnaces and stoves 20,439 ^^ 

Expended in house- cleaners' wages.. 84,206 So 

Exi>ended in furniture 43*624 31 

Expended in printing and petty ex- 
penses 7*213 88 

Expended in clerk hire 2,900 ao 

Expended in night schools 16,857 77 

Expended in general expenses 39*279 97 

Expended in music 13,600 00 

Expended in books and stationery 85,000 oo 

Expended in deficiencies of 1870 7*375 78 

Total expenditures ^1*370,457 09 

Appropriated by Councils ^1*390,705 75 

Expended i>37o*4S7 09 

Leaving to the credit of the city a 

balance of. ^20,248 66 

The report favors the conxpulsory educa- 
tion of vagrant children, of whom there 
are said to be over 20,000 in the city. 
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KEYSTONE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRINCIPAL. 



ON Thursday, March 14th, Rev. A. R. 
Home, the newly elected Principal of 
the Keystone State Normal School, was 
formally inducted into office and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties. The day 
was a pleasant one, and a large audience 
assembled to witness the ceremonies. The 
commodious chapel was well filled, and all 
seemed to feel that a new era was about to 
dawn upon the school, bringing with it in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness. The stu- 
dents, the Faculty, the Board of Trustees, 
and numerous friends of the school from a 
distance were present. On the platform sat 
the President of the Board of Trustees, the 
school officials of the counties composing 
the district, the State Superintendent of 
common schools, and several clergymen. 
The music of the occasion was furnished by 
a fine orchestra. 

The exercises were commenced at i p. m. , 
with prayer by Rev. B. F. Patterson, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Pottsville. 
Rev. B. E. Kramlich, President of the Board 
of Trustees, addressed the new Principal in 
an able manner, reviewing the history of the 
school, naming the circumstances which led 
to his selection for the. high office to which 
he had been chosen, and informing him that 
the Board of Trustees and the friends of the 
institution, had full confidence in his ac- 
quirements as a scholar, his integrity as a 
man and his skill as a teacher. Under his 
administration, they thought success was 
undoubted. In concluding, he presented 
Mr. Home, the keys of the institution. 
Mr. Home received them and briefly re- 
sponded. 

Addresses of welcome to the new Princi- 
pal were then made on the part of the 
Faculty, by Prof. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who 
has been the acting Principal for the past 
six months and to whom the school is largely 
indebted ; and, on the part of the students, 
by Mr. Gauger, of the graduating class. 

Mr. Home's inaugural address was an 
able production. It occupied about an 
hour in delivery, and the speaker was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. We had 
hoped to publish some extracts from it, but 
the promised report has not yet reached us. 

The inaugural address was followed by 
brief speeches by the State Superintendent, 
Rev. Mr. Brobst of Allentown, Superinten- 
dent Brunner, of Berks, Superintendent 



Patterson of Pottsville, Mr. Stewart, Prin- 
cipal of the High School of Reading, and 
others. The occasion was a very pleasant 
one, and everybody present seemed to enjoy 
the exercises. The school seems to have 
passed from under the cloud which for the 
past yea.r or two has overshadowed it, and 
now promises to enter upon a career of 
prosperity that will make it a great success. 
It starts out under the new administration 
with a united board of trustees, a full fac- 
ulty of instructors and one hundred and 
fifty fine-looking students. 



DELAWARE COUNTY. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 

IT has been in contemplation for some 
time by the progressive school men of 
the county of Delaware to make an effort to 
establish a system of graded schools through- 
out the county, and to crown the whole with 
one or more high schools. At the conven- 
tion of school directors, held at Media, a 
little more than a year ago, a committee, of 
which J. R. Whitney, Esq., a leading citizen 
of the county, was chairman, was appointed 
to report upon the subject. On the 19th of 
Febmary last, the convention reassembled, 
and agreed unanimously, to ask the present 
legislature to pass a law containing the fol- 
lowing provisions : 

That whenever any five directors or controllers in 
any county of this Commonwealth shall request, in 
writing, the county superintendent of common schools 
to call a meeting of the directors and controllers of 
the several school districts of said county, for the 
purpose of considering the question of establishmg 
one or more high schools within their county limits, 
it shall be his duty to do so as soon thereafter as may 
be possible and at some convenient and accessible 
place within the county limits. 

And, whenever the directors and controllers of 
the several school districts in any county, by vote of 
not less than two-thirds of the number present, shall 
at a meeting thus convened, deem it necessary or 
expedient to establish one or more high schools 
within their county limits, they shall elect from their 
number a board of control for such schools, which 
shall consist of one member from each separate school 
district, and which shall be entitled " The Board of 
Control of County High Schools." 

Said board of control shall, immediately after its 
first organization, divide the members thereof, by lot, 
into three classes, one of which shall- retire from 
office at the end of one year from the first day of 
the following July, one at the end of two years, and 
one at the end of three years from the same date. 
The directors and controllers of the school districts 
represented by the retiring members shall elect on or 
before the second Monday ^n June of each year, new 
members for three years from the first day of the fol- 
lowing July to fill the vacancies thus occasioned. In 
case of a vacancy by death, resignation or removal, 
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the directors or controllers of the districts whose 
representation is thus impaired, shall immediately 
tbereafter proceed to elect a suitable person to fill 
said vacancy. 

This board of control shall be and hereby is em- 
powered to solicit and receive contributions in money 
and grants of land from private citizens, and from 
tovrnship, borough and State authorities, for the pur- 
pose of erecting and maintaining as many high schools 
as the wants of the county may require ; and if the 
-whole amount needed for such purposes cannot be 
obtained in this manner, then they shall collect such 
additional sum by taxation in the following manner 
to wit : They shall annually, and by vote of not less 
than a majority of their number, determine what ad- 
ditional amount will be required for the high school 
or schools in operation, or to be erected, during the 
ensuing school year, and transmit a detailed state- 
ment of the same to the several boards of directors 
of the county, who shall proceed to levy and collect 
the same in the same manner as they are now author- 
ized by law to do other taxes for school purposes, and 
pay the same over to the proper officers of the board 
of control. 

In general this board of control ghall exercise the 
same powers and functions, and be subject to the 
same rules and restrictions for the benefit of the high 
school or schools under their charge for the whole 
county, as are exercised by the directors or controllers 
of each school district for the benefit of the schools 
under their charge. 

The convention also adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, reported by the same com- 
mittee : * 

Resoivedf That this convention of the school direc- 
tors of Delaware county, Penna., earnestly recom- 
mend the directors of the several school districts of 
this county to take immediate steps to establish, at as 
early a day as may be practicable, graded schools in 
their several districts. 



NORMAL SCHOOL CONVENTION. 



A MEETING of delegates representing 
the several Normal School districts, was 
held at Harrisburg on the 6th of March, in 
the rooms of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools. The meeting was organized 
by the election of Rev. W. E. Moore, of West 
Chester, as president, and Prof. Edward 
Brooks, of Millersville, as secretary. The 
following delegates were in attendance. 

MUlersmlU. — ^J. G. Peters, A. M. Frantz, Esq., S. 
T. Davis, M. D., and Prof. Edward Brooks. 

West Chester — Hon. W. Worthington, M. D., 
Hon. W. B. Waddell and Prof. E. H. Cook. 

Kuhtown. — Rev. B. E. Kramlich, Hon. H. H. 
Schwartz and Rev. A. R. Home. 

Shippensburg,—E. J. McCune, S. W. Wherry, G. 
R. Dyiceman and Hon. A. G. Miller. 

Mansfield,-'^. B. Elliott, Rev. M. D. Taylor and 
H. M. Spencer. 

Edinbard.—^. W. Twitchell and J. R. Taylor. 

Bhomsburg. — Col. J. G. Frieze and J. A. Funston. 

California — Rev. C. L. Ehrenfeld and J. M. Mickey. 

On motion, Hon. Jas. P. Wickersham, 



Superintendent of Common Schools, was 
invited to a seat in the convention. 

After a very full interchange of views 
relative to changes in the Normal School 
law, a commitee was appointed to prepare 
business for the evening session, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock. 

During the evening session there was an 
animated and protracted discussion of sev- 
eral proposed changes in the Normal School 
law, which resulted in the adoption of the 

following resolutions: 

Resohedf That we approve the policy of the State 
appropriating 115,000 for the establishment of each 
State Normal School, and also recommend an addi- 
tional appropriation of ^5,000 annually to each school 
after it shall have been recognized and shall have 
gone into successful operation, provided that an 
equal amount has been or shall be raised and ex- 
pended by the authorities of the institution, and pro- 
vided further, that the total amount thus appropriated 
to each school shall not exceed $50,000. 

''Resolved, That this convention recommends that 
the appropriation to the students of State Normal 
Schools, who are preparing for teachers, shall be one 
dollar per week. 

On motion, a committee consisting of 
Dr. W. Worthington, J. G. Peters, J. M. 
Mickey, Rev. W. D. Taylor, J. S. Taylor, 
A. G. Miller and Wm. Neal, was appointed 
to present these resolutions to the Legisla- 
ture. 

On motion, the following committee was 
appointed to prepare a general plan for the 
establishment and management of the normal 
schools of the State : Prof. Edw. Brooks, 
Rev. A. R. Home, S. W. Wherry, Esq., R. 
T. Cornwell, Esq., Rev. C. L. Ehrenfeld, 
J. A. Funston, Esq., Hon. E. W. Twitchell 
and Hon. S. B. Elliott. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene 
at the call of the committee. 

Edward Brooks, Secretary, 

Beavkr Falls Schooi^. — The board of educa- 
tion of this prosperous town has just completed one 
of the finest Union school buildings in the State, at 
a total cost of over $30,000. The building is three 
stories, containing ten school departments, with a 
large lecture hall. Each room is furnished with the 
latest improved patent desks, wardrobes, water-tanks, 
gas fixtures, etc. In the belfry is an exceedingly fine- 
toned bell, which can be heard at a great distance— a 
gift, we believe, of the Harmony Society. The ed^ifice 
is an ornament to the town and county, and reflects 
great credit upon the intelligence of the citizens of 
the place. The directors who have given their time 
and attention to its erection, merit the commendation 
of all friends of education for their zeal and energy in 
pushing forward the woik to a happy conclusion. 

On last Monday the doors were thrown open for 
the reception of pupils. And such happy faces! 
With what pride they viewed their future educational 
home! Joy was depicted on the countenances of 
over four hundred boys and girls, as seats were as- 
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signed them in their respective cosy departments. 
The board was fortunate m securing the services of 
the following corps of teachers : Mr. Long, Misses 
Forbes, Foulke, Reed, Russell, Bryan and Moorhead. 
Supt. Fields was present and assisted in organizing 
the school, which has opened under the brightest 
prospects. The gentlemen who are at present mem- 
bers of the board of education are Messrs. Large, 
Reeves, Dawson, Cline, Hawkins and Liscomb. 

Beaver Radical, 



Religious Revival. — Quite an extensive revival 
of religion has been experienced in the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College, in Centre county — the first in 
the history of the institution. This will be gratifying 
news to parents whose sons and daughters are at the 
college. We learn, also, that the number of students 
has mo re than doubled within the past ten months, 
and th at there has been a great improvement in all 
the departments since the admission of ladies. Rev. 
James Calder, the president, is succeeding admirably 
in making the college popular. — Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, 

■ ♦ 

Personal, 



T. R. H. Johnson, of Washington, Pa., 
is the only colored teacher in the State to 
whom a permanent certificate has been 
granted. The date of his certificate is 
January ist, 1872. Mr. Johnson has the 
reputation of being an excellent teacher. 



F. S. BuRROWES, son of the late Dr. Bur- 
rowes, delivered the valedictory oration at 
the recent Commencement exercises of the 
Agricultural College. His subject was 
' * Imagination. ' ' A report says of the effort, 
" He held his audience well, and the com- 
position showed that he was not destitute of 
that very desirable attribute of which he was 
treating. The farewell to the Faculty was 
full of feeling and showed how pleasant had 
been their relations." Mr. B. has recently 
been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at this institution. 



We hope the Rural Press is right and that 
our old friend receives the salary named; 
but we presume the amount is much over- 
stated. 



In the list of lecturers and instructors 
at the institute of Somerset county, named 
in the February number of the Journal, 
the- name of Miss Rose A. McCleary, of 
Pittsburgh, should have been included. The 
note received from the county superintend- 
ent of the county, explaining his mistake in 
omitting her name, adds: "She won for 
herself a good reputation as an elocutionist." 



Official Department. 



Department of Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, April, 1872. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 



862 
863 
864 
865 

866 
867 
868 
869 
870 



NAMES. 



Mary E. Trout , 

Sallie E. Huey 

Richard C. Weir..., 
A. F. K. Krout.... 
Josiah F. Jacoby... 
Rebecca Singley.... 
Edwin H. Breder.. 

Charlotte Bear 

Cecilia Wonderly.. 



RESIDENCE. 



Strasburg, Lancaster co. 
Boalsburg, Centre " 
Warrior's Mark, Hu^t'dn. 
Coplay, Lehigh county. 
Locust Valley, Lehigh co. 
Catasauqua, 



« 



« 
« 



« 

« 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



The proceedings of the Legislature con- 
taining the following extract came to hand 
just as we are going to press. There is time 
only to say that its recipient fully appreci- 
ates the honor done him by this appointment 
by the Governor and its unanimous confir- 



mation by the Senate, and he is ready to 
pledge himself anew to administer the im- 
portant interests confided to his care to the 
best of his ability, fairly, firmly and honestly. 

'< The Governor also sent in the following qomi- 
nation : 

Executive Chamber, > 
Harrisburg, March 22, 1872. / 
To the Senate of Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen — I hereby nominate and appoint Prof. 
James P. Wickersham, of the county of Lancaster, 
Superintendent of Common Schools (subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate), for the term of 
three years from the first Monday of June next. 

JNO. W. Geary. 
On motion of Mr. Anderson the rule was suspended 
and the nomination confirmed by a unanimous vote." 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 



IT is well understood that the triennial 
election of County Superintendents, will 
take place in the several counties on the first 
Tuesday in May next. It is not so generally 
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lown that under the provisions of the Act 
of 1867 and Its supplement, each city and 
thorough in the commonwealth having seven 
thousand inhabitants or over can, on the 
*sa.xne day, elect a superintendent of its own 
for three years, and thereafter be exempt 
from the control of the County Superinten- 
dent and from the payment of any part of 
his salary. 

We give below a list of the cities and bor- 
oughs, that will be entitled to elect a super- 
intendent under the act. We include a few 
i«fhose population, according to the census of 
1870, was somewhat under seven thousand, 
but which, no doubt, has now reached that 
number : 



Allegheny, 

Birmingham, 

£ast Birmingham, 

Pittsburgh, 

Reading, 

Altoona, 

Chester, 

Erie, 

Lebanon, 

Scranton, 

Williamsport, 

Easton, 

York, 

Hvde Park, 



AUentown, 

Lock Haven, 

Meadville, 

Titusville, 

Carlisle, 

Harrisburg, 

Corry, 

Lancaster, 

Pittston, 

Wilkesbarre, 

Norristown, 

Pottsville, 

Danville, 

Carbondale. 



Of these, the following have now superin- 
tendents acting under the law: Pittsburgh, 
Altoona, AUentown, Meadville, Titusville, 
Harrisburg, Chester, Erie, Scranton, Wil- 
liamsport, Easton, York, Wilkesbarre, Potts- 
ville, Hyde Park and Reading. Philadel- 
phia is not named, because that city is ex- 
empted from the operation of the law. If 
the law were extended to each school Section 
of that city, the friends of education would 
witness a degree of improvement in their 
schools now scarcely dreamed of. 

By not having superintendents of their 
own, Allegheny is now losing {1,356.96 
perannum; Birmingham, {167.31; EastBir- 
mingham, {229.35; Lock Haven, {210.21; 
Carlisle, {185.90; Lebanon, {185.24; Cor- 
ry, {161.59; Pittston, {157.63; Lancaster, 
{607. 27 ; Norristown, {297.22 ; Carbondale, 
{185.13, and Danville, {222.09. Should 
the salaries of county superintendents be 
increased, as they most likely will be, the 
places named will lose proportionally more 
if they still neglect to elect superintendents. 
The subject is brought to their attention 
now, in order that the boards interested 
may take the matter into full consideration 
before the day fixed for the election. 



It is proper to add that there is nothing in 
the law to prevent superintendents elected 
under it from teaching a part of the time if 
their boards of directors desire it. 



TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



THE ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



IN substance, the following article was 
printed in the April number of the 
School Journal three years ago. Its ad- 
vice and suggestions are as appropriate now 

as then : 

Superintendents of schools are to be elected on 
Tuesday, the 7th of May next, in all the counties of 
the commonwealth, and in all cities and boroughs 
having seven thousand inhabitants that desire to do so. 
Scarcely any other election should so deeply enlist the 
interest of the people. We can afford bad govern- 
ment anywhere else better than in respect to our 
schools. Good schools make good citizens, and good 
citizens are necessary to the very existence of a State. 
Pennsylvania has 900,ocx) children in in her common 
schools and more than ^9,5oo,ocx) are annually ex- 
pended for the purpose of instructing them. Whether 
these children shall be well instructed or otherwise, 
whether this vast sum of money shall be well or ill 
applied, will depend in good measure upon the offi- 
cers placed over the schools at the coming election. 
Let whole communities see to it that the best men 
shall be chosen. 

Unless the mode be changed by an Act of Legisla- 
ture before the time, county conventions of directors 
will be called to assemble at the respective county 
seats, by the county superintendents now in office. 
The best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and .borough conventions will be called 
by the proper board of directors or controllers in the 
manner prescribed by law at their usual place of 
meeting. The directors of cities and boroughs that 
elect superintendents of their own cannot take part 
in the county conventions. The law does not say at 
yhat hour the conventions shall assemble, and the 
local authorities calling the conventions must fix it to 
suit local circumstances. One o'clock, p. M., is gen- 
erally adopted as the most suitable hour. It would 
be well for the directors of cities and boroughs enti- 
tled to elect a superintendent, but not now having 
one, to determine the question, whether they will 
elect such an officer at a preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice presidents and assist- 
ant secretaries may be elected if desired. County 
superintendents generally have in their possession 
full lists of the members of the different boards of 
directors in their respective counties, and when this 
is the case, a list with the districts properly desig- 
nated should be handed to the president of the con- 
vention. It should be read, in order that all errors 
may be corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot furnish 
a list of the directors, some one from each district 
represented should hand to the president the names 
of the directors in his district, from which the secre- 
taries should prepare a roll, and this, when called, 
will show who are present. In voting, the name of 
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each director must be distinctly called, and his vote 
recorded; that is, the vote must be taken by yeas 
and fifiys. It requires not only a majority of the 
directors votingy\iyoX of those /r«/«/, to elect a super- 
intendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention is pre- 
pared to fix the salary of the office of county superin- 
tendent for the coming term of three years. It will 
be found best in nearly every case to fix the salary 
before electing the officer. If several sums are 
named, the vote should be first taken upon the high- 
est, but if a majority of directors do not vote for that 
sum, then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a majority 
vote. This done, candidates for superintendent can 
be nominated and voted for, until some one receive 
a majority. Nothing further is then to be done, ex- 
cept for the president and secretary to make out and 
sign the certificate of election in the form appended 
to this article, and forward it to this department. 
Blanks for this purpose will be placed in the hands 
of the several county superintendents and the sec- 
retaries of school boards in all the county-towns. 

The following questions should receive careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the members of a conven- 
tion about to elect a superintendent of schools: 
What qualification shotdd a superintendent of schools 
possess ? and. What salary should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that 
such a superintendent should possess certain physical 
qualifications. No one can properly discharge the 
duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with 
county superintendents who have to visit schools in 
rural districts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Qualifications. — As a test of intellectual 
qualifications, the law renders ary one ineligible to 
the office of superintendent who does not possess one 
of the following documents : A diploma from a col- 
lege legally empowered to grant literary degrees ; 
a diploma or State certificate issued by the authorities 
of a State Normal School ; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to the 
election ; a certificate of competency from the State 
Superintendent, or a commission as a county, city or 
borough superintendent. In addition to the intellect- 
ual qualifications usually indicated by the possession 
of documents like the above named, a superintendent 
of schools should be a broad, Jiberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and of marked administrative 
ability. 

Moral Qualifications, — The law says no person 
shall be eligible to the office " unless he has a sound, 
moral character." The very letter of the law should 
in this respect be adhered to, and will be, so far as 
the Department is concerned. Nor is it sufficient for 
a superintendent of schools to be guiltless of any 
gross " immorality." He should be a positive worker 
lor good ; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression : " a Chris- 
tian gentleman." 

Professional Qucdifications. — It is provided in the 
law, that a person cannot hold the office of Superin- 
tendent of schools unless "he has had successful 
experience within three years of the time of his elec- 
tion." The spirit of this provision is, that a super- 
intendent must be a professional teacher — not a law- 
yer, doctor, minister or a member of some other pro- 
fession desiring to hold the office until a way opens 
to engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools belongs to 



the teachers, it has to do with teachers, and shotdd 
always be filled by a teacher. If directors can find 
in a county a teacher devoted to his profession, who 
always attends institutes, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like Rich- 
ter, " loves God and little children;" who, in short, 
is something of an enthusiast in his work — he, in all 
probability, is the man to make a superintendent, 
even though he has not been to cgllege. 

The second question is a diflScult one to answer. 
The salaries of superintendents are now very un- 
equal, and some change in the mode of fixing them 
has been thought desirable. With regard to citis 
and boroughs, the plan now pursued is a very proper 
one, as they pay their superintendents out of their 
own funds; but with regard to the counties it leads 
to great irregularities. It is considered within the 
power of the State Superintendent to change the 
mode of paying county superintendents' salaries, and 
to pay the superintendent of each county in whole 
or in part out of the appropriation to that county, 
and in case the irregularities which now exist become 
much greater, that power will be exercised. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal salaries. 
Their work, when well done, is both delicate and 
difficult. Good officers can hardly be paid too much, 
and we had better have none at all than poor ones. 

There is a bill relating to this subject now pending 
in the Legislature. It may or may not pass before 
the holding of the conventions. The salaries of 
county superintendents as fixed in this bill are based 
upon the number of sphools and the number of square 
miles of territory there are in each county. This is 
the safest practical basis that could be found. Two 
dollars are allowed for each school and one dollar 
for each square mile of territory. The only excep- 
tion is that the smaller counties have been assigned 
salaries somewhat out o proportion tp the larger 
ones ; but this will be considered fair when it is re- 
membered that a superintendent in a small county 
must possess the same qualifications as are possessed 
by a superintendent in a larger one, and ha«? an insti- 
tue to hold, reports to make and other duties to dis- 
charge which require the same amount of labor. . 

For the information of directors the following 
table is inserted. It should be added that conven- 
tions have power given them by the bill to increase 
the salaries of the superintendents they elect above 
the sums named, if they decide to do it, out of the 
appropriations to their own counties. If passed, 
the effect of the bill will be to equalize the salaries 
of county superintendents without increasing the 
aggregate amount paid them.* 

FORM OP CERTIFICATE OF THE ELECTION OF A 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 



To 



Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Sir : The undersigned. President and Secretary 

of the Convention of School Directors of 

, convened, according to law, on , 

the day of , i8 — , do hereby certify that 



-, whose address is 



, was 

elected, viva voce^ by a majority of the whole num- 
ber of directors present, as superintendent 

until the first Monday in June, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five; and that the evidence of 
competency, to fulfil the duties of the office, presented 
to the convention by the said , was 

«See tabre on next page. 
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such OS is required by law; consisting of . 

They further certify, that the amount of compensa- 
tion for said superintendent was fixed by said con- 
vention at the sum of 

the whole 
-, of whom 
— , and that 
-, received 



dollars (| ) per annum; and that 

number of directors present was 

voted for the said 



Dated at • 
A. D. 1872. 



votes ; 

— , received 



, whose address is 
and 



-, this 



votes. 



whose address is 



day of 



President, 
Secretary. 



SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS^ 



COUNTY. 



Adams 

Allegheny , 

ArmstruDg 

Beaver 

Bedfonl 

Berks 

Blair 

Bnullord 

Bucks , 

Butier , 

Cambria 

Cameron , 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester ,, 

Clariun 

Uearbeid 

Ciioton 

Columbia 

Crawtord 

Cumberland... « 

Dauphin 

Delaware , 

Elk 

Erie , 

Fayette. 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oreene , 

Huntingdon 

Inaiana , 

Jetferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanop *.... 

Lehigh 

Luxeme *..., 

Lycoming 

MKean 

Mercer „ 

Mifilin 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Montour 

Northampton 

Norihumt>erland , 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder , 

Somerset ' 

Sullivan , 

Susquehanna 

Tiuga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York 




«59 
533 

i»3 
a 10 

408 
»57 
375 
854 
219 
ib9 
a(i 

ISO 

■203 
343 

»77M 
15» 

179 

3O6 
2x7 
Z96 
116 

49 
30i^ 
"7H 

35 
246 

69 Ji 
»74>» 
aoO 
239 
140 
xoa 
526 
150 

I»2 

224 

35a 
170 

805^ 
271 

99 
12B 

281 

72 
178 
aoa 
169 

53 
«44 

345 
104 

ao8>i 

6z 

271 J^ 

267 Ji 

84 
2x9 

i7i>4 
284 

2ZC^ 

3ao 

93 
345 



528 

754 

039 1 

406 

994 

920 

b94; 

«»i74 

605 

785 
070 

407 
400 

«,<^75 

73b 

x,x9o 
9*4 
431 
984 
544 

559 
177 

()9tt 

750 
824 

445 
750 

420 
608 
840 
770 
645 
351 
950 

058 
jo6 

364 
1,400 

1,080 

1,120 

650 

370 
6uo 
472 
148 
375 
457 

539 
600 

1,071 
760 

293 
x,o66 

433 

797 
1,1x6 

958 

86x 

896 

720 

1,050 

409 
900 



,000 
,200 
,000 
,250 
,000 
,000 
,000 
1,000 
,000 
,000 
,100 
,200 
,700 

,5<» 
,aoo 

,200 

,000 

,5«> 
,000 

,000 

,000 

600 

•f* 
800 

800 

,aoo 

,000 

'?* 
800 

,000 

800 

,7«> 
,000 

,200 

,3«> 
,000 

,261 

800 

600 

,aoo 

800 

,000 

,000 

500 

600 

1,000 

a,ooo 

500 

800 

800 

x.ooo 

x,»50 
800 

1,500 
1,000 

1,000 

x,ooo 

8do 

500 

1,500 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
ou 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

CO 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



,000 
,8ao 
,132 
,uoo 

»4»4 
,736 

,WMX> 

,984 
,123 
,223 
,045 
800 
,000 
.481 
»424 
»ooo 
,506 
,176 
,000 
,716 
,000 
,000 
,000 

800 

»353 

,»79 

800 

242 

800 

,000 

,25a 

,348 

,000 

,000 

,00a 

,000 

000 

,000 

104 

4«> 
800 
193 
800 
000 

034 
800 
,000 
,000 
,000 
800 

359 
450 
,000 

4«3 
800 

340 
65J 
800 
000 
204 

464 
X40 
690 
800 

590 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
uo 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



INSTITUTES. 



Reports have been received from all* the 
institutes that have been held except the 
one in Elk county, which met March nth, 
at the county seat. The only institutes yet 
to be held during the present school year 
are the following : Allegheny, to meet at 
Pittsburgh, April ist; Pike, at Milford, 
April 15th; and the Altoona City Institute, 
the time for which has not been fixed. 



NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 



Dauphin. — The annual meeting of the county 
convention was held at Middletown during the week 
commencing December nth, 187 1. Whole num- 
ber of actual members in attendance, 79; largest 
number of spectators present at one time about 350. 
Names of instructors and lecturers : James L. Harri- 
son, Chas. W. Deans, J. H. Strock, Geo. J. Luckey, 
Henry Houck, O. H. Miller and the State Superin- 
tendent. 

Washington. — Institute was held at the county- 
scat during Christmas week. Whole number of 
actual members, 240; largest number of spectators 
present at one time, 400. Names of instructors and 
lecturers : Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio ; Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Hays, Revs. Bittinger and David- 
son, Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld and Prof. C. L. Loos. . 

Adams. — The institute held at Gettysburg, during 
the week commencing January 15th, was very largely 
attended and was one of the most successful meetings 
yet held in the county. Whole number of actual 
members, 161, nearly every teacher being' present ; 
largest number of spectators present at one time, 600. 
The following persons were present as lecturers or 
instructors : Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. Dr. Morris, 
Dr. Franklin Taylor, Prof. Ferrier, Prof. Baugher, 
Prof. Tighlman, J. H. Wert, A. D. Rowe, Aaron 
Sheely and Mr. Kain. 

Luzerne. — The county institute held two meet- 
ings this year, one at Waverly, commencing Decem- 
ber 19th, 1 87 1, and the other at White Haven, com- 
mencing February 21st, 1872. Whole number of 
actual members, 214; largest number of spectators 
present at one time, 150. Names of instructors and 
lecturers ; Profs. Verrill, Walker and Scheaffer, Drs. 
Hakes and Doyle, William Quigley, P. Martin, P. J. 
Higgins, O. A. Tiffany, W. A. Campbell, J. Cannon, 
Mrs. Bracken, Misses Preston, Woodbridge, Reese 
and Finch. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Butler. — A first-class school-house, well fur- 
nished, has been built in Portersville borough. 

Bucks. — The Hughesian institution, located at 
Buckingham, Bucks county, now in charge of Mr. 
A. 6. Corliss, is assuming the character of a free 
high school for Buckingham township. It is now a 
graded school, and is kept open by the endowment 
of Amos Austin Hughes, who left, for the support of 
this school, ^6,000, and a valuable farm of ninety- 
one acres. In the normal class several pupils are 
preparing for teachers, and for the Millersville State 
Normal School. 
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Chester. — During the month of February local 
institutes were held at Cochransville and West Grove, 
each lasting one week. About 1,900 persons were in 
attendance, including nearly all the directors and 
teachers of the vicinity. The largest number present 
at any one time, 550. Directors in the vicinity of 
these institutes say : " The sentiment of the commu- 
nity has been changed ; we here no more complaints 
about high taxes or objections to graded schools." 
The lyceum in Highland appoints a committee each 
month to visit the schools of the township and report 
their condition, and the effect is good. The Farmers' 
Club of West Brandywine is devoting considerable 
attention to education. Various questions are dis- 
cussed at their meetings, especially " graded schools'* 
and " local supervision." 

Lawrence. — During the month of January -three 
local institutes were ^eld, two in New Castle and 
one in Harlansburg. Sixty teachers, fifteen directors 
and about seven hundred citizens attended ; largest 
attendance at one session, four hundred. The inter- 
est manifested at these meetings was gratifying to the 
frieifds of common schools. The superintendent was 
assisted by Revs. B. M. Kerr, J. H. Peacock, Profs. 
W. H. Cooper, M. Gantz, and other active friends of 
education. 

Lebanon. — The plan of paying teachers accord- 
ing to the marks in the branches and the number re- 
ceived in practice of teaching during the term, has 
been adopted in South Annville and Cornwall, and 
is found to be the best yet proposed. 

Lycoming. — In the districts which hav^ only a 
four months' term, the schools are quietly and suc- 
cessfully approaching their terminations. Quite a 
large number of rhe most advanced schools will 
close with an inspection and other appropriate exer- 
cises. George A. Dodd, a teacher of Montoursville, 
and a student of the Lycoming county normal school 
ever since its organization, has received the unani- 
mous recommendation of the committee appointed 
for admission to West Point. The class of appli- 



cants numbered fourteen. Mr. Dodd, the candidate 
chosen, is an orphan, in his eighteenth year, and of 
more than ordinary talent. He is an untiring stu- 
dent, and his literary proficiency is the result of his 
own perseverence, that, too, amid adverse and em- 
baFrassing circumstances — an example of " Where 
there is a will, there is a way." 

Mercer. — Vocal music has been introduced, and 
is now successfully taught in the schools of Mercer, 
Greenville and Sharon. The directors of Pyma- 
tuning have supplied each school with a copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

VENANGC—The teachers of Rockland gave a lit- 1 
erary entertainment at Davis' Hall, February 26th, \ 
at the close of their district institute and winter term 
of school. One of our most successful schools is 
the first primary of Oil City (south side), taught by 
Mr. Williams, on the Kindergarten plan. Writing 
apparatus suitable for such a school has been pur- 
chased by the board, and the school has bought an 
organ with the proceeds of an exhibition. 

Washington. — During February the superinten- 
dent sp^nt 25 days in official duties. In performing 
these duties he traveled 314 miles, wrote 12 official 
letters, visited 30 schools, in each of which he deliv- 
ered an address to teacher and pupils. In these visits 
he was accompanied by 24 directors and not a few 
patrons of these schools. Educational meetings and 
institutes were held at Hoge's Summit, Bur^getts- 
town, Alexander, Taylorstown, Florence, Venice and 
California. The meetings were largely attended by 
teachers, pupils, patrons and directors. The pro- 
ceedings of these meetings were fully reported in all 
the county papers, and in this way a deeper and 
livelier interest has been awakened on behalf of 
common education. Most of the country schoob 
will close in March. These as well as the schools in 
the towns have generally been well taught during the 
winter term. At no period in the past have our 
schools been in a more prosperous condition. 
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'The Art of Teaching School. A manual of sug- 
gestions for the use of teachers and school author- 
ities, superintendents J controllers, directors^ trustees 
and patrons of public schools and higher institutions 
of learning. By J. R, Sypher, Author of History 
of Pennsylvania, History of New Jersey, American 
Popular Speaker, etc, Philadelphia: J, M. Stod- 
dart <5r* Co. 1872. 

The first County Teachers' Institute held in East- 
em Pennsylvania met at Lancaster, in the month of 
January, 1853. Among the teachers there assembled 
was a young man, slim, straight, pale, with an intel- 
lectual face and a rather selfsatisfied air. He. was 
always in his seat, remarkably attentive to the exer- 
cises and ever ready to answer questions or to assist 
in the business of the institute. It was J. R. Sypher, 
then probably seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
just commencing the work of teaching. Two years 



later, as County Superintendent of Lancaster county, 
we examined him for the position of principal of the 
high school at Marietta. He passed an admirable 
examination, and taught an excellent school. Subse- 
quently, he graduated at Union College, studied law, 
and spent several years on the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune, acting as one of the army cor- 
respondents of that paper during the war. While 
thus engaged, he found time to write several volumes 
as above named. 

Mr. Sypher has always been more of a teacher 
than anything else. Up to within a few years, he 
was seldom absent from the meetings of the State 
Teachers' Association, and he has always been in the 
habit of frequently writing articles for educational 
journals. We believ« that he feels n|ore at home 
with teachers than with any other class of persons, 
and we would not be at all surprised to see him re- 
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turn to his ** first love." Perhaps, the writing of this 
-work on the •* Art of Teaching School/' is an indi- 
cation of it. 

But as to the book. Its contents are readily divis- 
ible into three parts. The first part, comprising the 
first two chapters on " Education" and ** Discipline," 
is mainly theoretical. The leading positions taken 
are sound ; but we are far from endorsing the author's 
criticism of public school education. It is not true 
that this kind of education "is almost universally 
impractical, the methods are disagreeable and illogi- 
cal, and the result, purchased at the price paid for 
intelligence, is popular ignorance. Ten or fifteen 
years of school-life are given over to the study of 
illogical books, the solution of intricate problems 
found in school arithmetics, to the mastering of im- 
practical methods and bungling devices, to the mem- 
orizing of useless and meaningless rules in grammar, 
correcting false syntax and parsing, to learning the 
names of places noted for the number of shoes made 
there or the quantity of cheese produced annually. 
This, coupled with the ability to read indifferently 
and write illegibly, in many places is all that is 
acquired by the majority of pupik in the public 
schools." We cannot but think that this as well as 
some other paragraphs throughout the book were 
written without due deliberation. 

•The second part of the work treats of general 
school management, and young teachers will find in 
the several chapters on ** School Authorities," " Or- 
ganization" and "Management," much that will 
profit them. 

The remaining chapters relate principally to 
methods of teaching the different branches of study 
and contain many practical suggestions of great value. 
Experienced teachers will question some of the 
methods proposed, but they are all calculated to 
awaken thought. We welcome the book to the lit- 
erature of the profession as we shall welcome its 
author back again to the teachers* ranks. W. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede : An Autobiographicttl story. 
By George Macdonald — Author of ** Annals of 
Qttiet Neighborhood;' " Alec Forbes," etc., with 14 
full page illustrations, 12 mo, />..• 498. Cloth.: 
Price $i,TS. New York: Chas. ScrUmer &* Co, 
Some years since we enjoyed the " Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood," and last summer on a pleas- 
ure trip down Lake Superior, read it again with so 
much interest that our travel companions of the 
story are somehow pleasantly associated with the 
lovely islands and gogeous sunsets of that grandest of 
lakes. It was, therefore, with anticipations of a 
rare treat in store that we took up Wilfred Cumber- 
mede one day at noon — at midnight turning the last 
of its fascinating pages. It is a story with a soul in 
it, that will have for many its lesson of Christian 
kindliness and broader charity. Wilfrid's childhood 
is sketched with a master hand ; his three teachers 
are types each of his class, the class to which the 
first belongs being rarest of all. The story attracted 
much attention during its serial publication in Scrib- 
ner's Monthly, and promises to be no less popular 
now that it has appeared in book form. -(* 

New American Speller. Seventy-two pages, Phil- 
adelphia, E, H, Butler 6* Co, 1S72. 
This Speller is published by the Messrs. Butler & 
Co. as an adjunct to the New American Readers. 
The selection of words is good, and the illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the book. It is neatly 
issued^ durably bound and moderate in price. f 



A Manual of Useful Literature i A Text-Book 
for Schools and Colleges, By John S, Hart, LL, 
D., Professor of Phetoric and the English Lan- 
guage in the College of New Jersey, i2mo, Pp, 
636. Philadelphia: Eldredge &* Bro. 1872. 
This work, which is confined exclusively to English, 
not American, literature, is a very satisfactory " dic- 
tionary of authors," — ranging from the time of 
Chaucer to the poets and prose writers oi to-day — 
with a brief but clear account of themselves and their 
writings. The table of contents — containing the 
names of authors — occupies of itself nearly sixteen 
closely-printed pages. The book is useful not only 
as a text book for advanced classes, but its chief value 
would seem that of a book of reference. The teach- 
er who would know something of those writers whose 
names he frequently encounters in his readings will 
find this such a book of reference as will be both 
useful and satisfactory. We have been greatly sur- 
prised at its scope and fullness, having already found 
occasion to consult its pages for sketches of certain 
authors of whom more definite information was 
desired. ^ 

The Cambridge Course in Physics. — By Wm. J, 
Rolfe and Joseph A. Gillet, In Three Volumes: 
I, Chemistry, JI2.00. Pp.: 432. //. Natural 
Philosophy, JI2.00. Pp, : 405. ///. Astronomy, 
$2.00. Pp. : 383. Woolv>orth, Ainsworth &* Co. 

The Handbook Series. — By the Same Authors, In 

Three Volumes: I. Handbook of Chemistry, %\. 2^, 

Pp, : 209. //. Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 

^51.25. Pp.: 328. ///. Handbook of Astronomy, 

^1.62. Pp.: 244. Woolworth, Ainsworth ^ Co, 

From Edward Burke, 530 Market Street, Phila, 

This extended and thorough course in chemistry, 

natural philosophy and astronomy, has already been 

noticed at greater length than usual in these columns 

— but yet less fully thah its. merits would warrant. 

The attention of our readers is. again called to the 

series. The larger books of the Cambridge Course 

are such as the teachers in schools of higher grade 

will find satisfactory, in being up with the present 

state of these sciences and exhaustive in so far as this 

seems desirable in a text-book. The handbooks are 

not abridgments of the larger works, but wholly 

different in arrangement of matter and treatment of 

topics, and adapted to a short course extending 

through a single term of school. They have the 

strongest endorsement of practical educators, f 

Pocket Dictionary. — We have received from 
the publishers, 138 fuid 140 Grand street, a copy of 
Webster's Pocket Dictionary. It is nea^y prmted, 
and bound in morocco, with gilt edges, and contains 
200 pictorial illustrations, which give a much clearer 
idea of the meaning of many words than could be 
conveyed by the usual definition. The little volume, 
while being no larger than an ordinary pocket-book, 
embraces in its vocabulary a careful seclection of 
over i8,ooj of the most important words of the lan- 
guage, with definitions sufficiently clear, tho;qh 
necessarily brief, to meet the ordinary wants of an) 
one requiring its use. Prefixed to. the work are 
tableS'Of money, weight and measure, abbreviations, 
words and phrases from foreign languages, rules for 
spelling, explanations, etc. It is in fact a most val- 
uable little book, and is doubly worth the dollar it 
costs. The publishers, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., 138 and 140 Grand street, New York, will for- 
ward it by mail on receipt of One Dollar, or it can 
be bought at almost any book store. 
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The number of works now printed for the blind in 
raised letters, is quite large. It will be remembered 
that Dickens, in his last visit to this country, gave the 
money for such an edition of his "Old Curiosity 
Shop," and several similar donations have been re- 
ceived, the printing ofhce of the Massachusetts Blind 
Asylum having made most of the books. The entire 
Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, several of Shakespeare's plays. Pope's Essays, 
Milton's Poetical Works, Childe Harold, Dickens' 
touching story of little Nell (as above mentioned^, 
the Constitution of Man, Pierce's Geometry, Paley's 
Philosophy, Tytler's History, Hebrew Melodies, and 
several collections of psalms and hymns ; twenty or 
more other religious books and elementary text-books, 
in variou^ studies, are included in the list. 

A Lesson in Geography. — In a late report of the 
Secretary of the St. Louis Newsboys' Home is the 
following : During one of their lessons in geogra- 
phy, each lad in his turn was required to give the 
name of three European countries until all had been 
named. The first boy responded by saying England, 
Ireland and Scotland; the second followed with 
France, Prussia and Russia ; the next boy's geogra- 
phical knowledge was evidently limited, for he gave 
m all seriousness " Carondelet, Kirkwood and Chi- 
cago," although with a half doubtful air. " No, no," 
said the class-master of the evening, " name three of 
the countries in Europe." The boy looked at the 
floor and then at the ceiling in a state of perplexity. 
A boy behind now quietly whispers " Hungary, say 
Hungary." *• No, you're hungry. Hungry ain't no 
country." Yes, it is, you numskull ; say Hungary." 
With this gentle profnpting Hungary was said. 
"Yes; now another." Prompter behind whispered 
" Turkey." " Go on with ycr; turkey ain't no coun- 
try." '" Yes, it is, thick-head ; say Turkey." Turkey 
was said very doubtfully. " Yes, that's right ; Hun- 
gary and Turkey, that's two ; now another, I want 
you to name three." Boy gave an appealmg side- 
look, full of confidence, to his prompter, who whis- 
pered "Goose; say Goose." "Goose," shouted the 
student of geography, as if he'd known it all his life 
to be the name of a country in Europe. Roars of 
laughter from all parts greeted this answer, much to 
the confusion of the student, who finally created a 
diversion by attempting to make geographical re- 
searches with his fist about the polar regions of his 
prompter. In the midst of confusion the class was 
therefore brought to a close; but " Hungary, Turkey 
and Goose" will be long remembered by many 
present. 

Gen. Edward Braddock, who died in Pennsyl- 
vania on the 13th day of July, 1775, was buried 
about nine miles from Uniontown. Some time since 
two citizens of Pittsburgh planted about his grave two 
English elms, two Scotch larches, two Norway 
spruces and a weeping willow. The tree from 
which the twig of the weeping willow was cat came 
from the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena. The one 
forest tree, which formerly marked the grave of 
Braddock, recently fell, by reason of decay. 

Russia appears to be, after all, the country for wo- 
men. The early legends made her the principle of 
evil, which is a step beyond the Bible representation. 



She was accordingly treated as an inferior member of 
society. But Peter the Great discovered her worth, 
raised her to a co-ordinate position with man, anl 
within a century after his death four women have 
been autocrats of all the Russias. Recently it has 
been ordered by the Government that women who 
own property in land can vote. 

" OuGH." — Foreigners sometimes have difficulty vk. 
learning the English language, and complain of the 
general looseness which allows so many dififereot 
pronunciations of the same combination of letten. 
imagine the confusion of an intelligent Dutchman, | 
reading the following little story for the first time. 
" One rough day in winter, a poor hog which had a 
bad cough stepped through a hole in Uie floor of his 
pen and skinned its hough, while going for a piece 
of soft dough which had lodged in the trough. He 
finally got one end of the doughty piece of dough in 
his mouth and pulled; it was very tough and 
stretched a good deal, allowing him to wiggle cat 
through the fence and down to tlie s>uburb of the bor- 
ough, where there is a deep slough. The slender 
thread of tough dough, thus drawn out at length, 
caught on the t>ough of a tali tree and snapped, caus- 
ing the hog to fall back on his haunches and plough 
a deep furrow in the slough. It was enough, lue 
eflbrt caused him to cough, and he took cold in his 
hough, and died in the slough, away from his trough, 
while th^ wind moaned in tlie bough which had lost 
him his dough." 

The Irish, rightly or wrongly, get credit for almost 
all the bulls that go the round ot the papers. It was. 
an Irishman who wanted to find a place where there 
was no death, that he might go and end his days 
there. It was an Irish editor that exclaimed, when 
speaking of the wrongs of Ireland : " Her cup of 
misery has been for ages overflowing, and is not yet 
full!" It was an Irish newspaper that said of 
Robespierre that "he left no childsen behind him 
except a.brother, who was killed at the same time." 
It was an Irish coroner who, when asked how he 
accounted for an extraordinary mortality in Limer- 
ick, replied sadly : " I cannot tell. There are people 
dying this year that never died before." It was an 
Irish handbill that announced with boundless hber- 
ality, in reference to a great political demonstration in 
the rotunda, that " ladies, without distinction of sex, 
would be welcome." 

A YOUNG lady in one of the Normal schools of 
the United States, gave the following answer to the 
question : 

" How do we know the earth is round ? " — 
" They know that the earth turns round, and if it 
turns round, it must be round so as not to make any 
confusion with anything in its reach; if it was 
square it could not turn round so easy, because it 
could not balance the corners very good ; as it does 
not go as swift as some bodies the corners would be 
catching into things, while having it round they do 
not." How the spirit of the illustrious Galileo 
muit tremble for his worldly honors. 

A new cable, four thousand miles in length, is 
manufactured in London, for the European and 
South American Telegraph Company. 
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Should the primary education bill pass the French 
Assembly, the new Republic will enter upon the ex- 
periment of making the electoral suffrage depend in 
a measure upon education. It provides that no one 
shall be registered upon the electoral lists unless he 
presents a certificate of study or writes his applica- 
tion to be so registered in the presence of the the 
Mayor and two Municipal Councillors. 

A new and simple means for preventing frauds in 
voting has been devised. A book of printed forms 
is provided, each being numbered, and a space being 
left for the name and address of the voter. A coupon 
correspondingly numbered is attached, and this is 
given to the voter when he registers, to be presented 
^when he. casts his vote. 

If any man possessed every oualificatiou for success 
in life, it is probable he would remain quite station- 
ary. The consciousness of his powers would tempt, 
him to omit opportunities Those who do succeed, 
ordinarily owe their success to some disadvantage 
under which they labor. It is the struggle against 
difficulty that brings faculties into play. 

The Postmaster-General has issued a circular re- 
questing the public to subscribe the name of the county 
as well as the post-office and State upon their letters. 
Many post-offices have names that are easily mistaken 
for others during the rapid process of assorting. The 
request applies more especially to letters addressed to 
unimportant places. 

The Congressional Apportionment has passed both 
houses of Congress. It increases the number of 
representatives 40, which will make a total of 283 
members. The increase will be distributed mostly 
among the Southern and Northwestern States. 

Massachusetts has four State normal schools. The 
male principals of these schools each receive a salary 
of $3,000, and the female principal at Framingham 
receives ^2,500. We learn that another normal 
school is soon to be established at Worcester. 

The Boston School Committee has refused to pro- 
hibit corporal punishment in the schools of that city. 
The best teachers are said to testify that it is not 
often necessary, and the right to inflict it is seldom 
abused. 

In Russia, people who are picked up on the high- 
ways in a state of intoxication are condemned, what- 
ever may be their social station, to sweep the streets 
for one day, and it is not rare in St. Petersburg to 
see well-dressed individuals thus employed. 

There is a story of a shrewd agent who tried vainly 
to buy the great naturalist for a winter's lectures. 
" Why, sir, you will make more money than by ten 
years of this work," he reasoned. " But 1 have not 
the time to make money," said Agassiz. 

The Swedes in Georgia, it is rejiorted, are not sat- 
isfied with their new home, not being able to endure 
the climate of that region. They 'complain that there 
is too much sun and too little ice. The planters are 
Valking of sending to Italy for their laborers. 

> A Boston woman refuses to permit her husband to 
go on a fishing excursion, " because he was very apt to 
get drowned when he went upon the water; and, 
moreover, he didn't know how to swim any more than 
a goose." 

A California lecturer recently made a point in 
illustrating the power of heat, by saying that the iron 
track of the Central Pacific Railroad is 1000 feet 
shorter on Christmas than on the 4th of July. 



The words which Walter Scott puts into the moutb 
of Jennie Deans in her memorable address to the 
Queen, are as true as they are beautiful : "When the 
hour of trouble comes-r-and seldom may it visit youi 
ladyship — and when the hour of death comes to high 
and low — lang and late may it be yours, O my 
leddy ! — it is na what we have done for oursels, but 
what we have done for others that we think on most 
pleasantly." 

According to an anecdote in Harper, Carlyle's 
views of the origin of the human species are in a 
nutshell. His opinion being asked, he replied: 
" For myself, I am disposed to take the words of tht 
Psalmist, * Man was made a Utile lower than the 
angels.' " 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is organ- 
izing a system of forest tree nurseries, from which H 
is proposed to plant large tracts of prairie land, and 
to furnish settlers with young trees at slight cost. 

Few people who have had limbs amputsfted forget 
their phantom members. Most men retain so vivid 
a sense of the existence of a limb that it is more ob- 
trusive than is that of the truly living fellow member. 

In Constantinople there are some fifty Greek mer- 
chants who are the richest in the city, and whose 
combined fortunes are put down at nearly 1100,000^- 
000. The principal trade of the Turkish metropolis 
is entirely in their hands, and has been for several 
years. 

The blossom cannot tell what becomes of its odor^ 
and no man can tell what becomes of his influence 
and example, that roll away from him, and go beyond 
his ken on their perilous mission. 

What you keep by vou, you may change and mend; 
But words once spoken, can never ht recalled. 

The Czar uses a different gauge for his railways 
from that of any neighboring country. He does not 
intend to have Bismarck send Prussian locomotives 
to St. Petersburg as he did to Paris. 

-In England, they have scientific lectures for work- 
ingmen at. a penny each ; and printed reports of the 
lectures, revised by the authors, are sold at the same 
price. 

The University of Michigan proposes to admit 
students who can show a diploma from a first-class 
preparatory school, without requiring them to go 
through an examination. 

The Louisville Courier- Journal says : " Up with 
the school -house and down with the Ku-klux, is the 
word ; and if it be spoken in time, and with proper 
spirit and and emphasis, it will prove a word of en- 
chantment." 

Mrs. Colt, of Hartford, is about to build a school 
for the children of the working people in the Coil's 
Arms Factory, at a cost of $60,000. 

The capitalists of Turkey have gone earnestly to 
work extending their railway system. 

The English revisers of the New Testament have 
reached the second chapter of Luke. The work may 
be completed within seven years. 

Of 60,000 Scandinavians in Minnesota, 30,000 arc 
Norwegians, 20,000 Swedes, and 10,000 Danies. 
Nearly all are Lutherans. 

The foreign trade of Russia has more than doubled 
during the past decade. 

Candidates for commissions in the Britidi army 
will now be compelled to pass a rigorous examination. 

Silver coin is a legal tender in England for on'y 
forty shillings. 
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When American educators visited Europe, some 
forty years ago, for the purpose of studying school 
systems, they found that instruction in vocal music 
w^ almost universal in the schools of Germany, and 
some other continental countries. Prior to that time 
juvenile class instruction in singing was comparative- 
ly unknown in this country. It now has its recog- 
nized place in the list of studies in the public schools 
of almost every city in the land. The time approaches 
when instruction in the elements of vocal music will 
become very general in our schools. Already school 
officers are asking candidates for positions as teachers. 



Can you give instruction in singing? and other quali- 
fications being equal, those who can teach children to 
sing are preferred to those who cannot. — TilUngkaxL 

It is told of Daniel Webster that he cultivated the 
eye in reading to such a^ extent that he would look 
through a whole printed page while reading aloud 
one-half of it, and then pronounce the other half 
with the book shut. This habit of looking ahead is 
quite as necessary in reading music, and should be 
cultivated from the beginning. It is best acquired 
by reading from printed music, exercises and songs 
which are familiar. — Z. W, Mason. 
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From " The Nomul Diadem." 




1. For pleasure or pain, for weal or for woe, 'Tis Use law of our be > ing we 
9. Tho' life may ap - pear as a des - o - late track, Yet the bread that we cast on the 
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reap what we sow. We may try to e-vade them, may do what we wUl, Our acts, like oar 
wa-ters comes back. This law was e - nacted by Heav-en a - boye, That like at-tracts 
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shadows, will fol-low us still. For pleaa-nre or pain, for weal or for woe, 'Tis the 




like,... and love be-gets love. 






law of our be-ing we reap what we sow, Tis the law of our be-ing we reap what we sow. 
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Some are prond of their mansions of brick and of lime, 
Of their gardens, with flowers from sunniest clime, 
3at the beantifal graces that bloBsom within, 
Grow shriTelled, and die, in the Upas of Sidu 
OsoBim. — For pleasure^ etci 



4. 

"We reap what we sow — wonderful tmth! 
A truth bard to learn in the days of our youth; 
But it shiaes out at last, as the " hand on the wall," 
For the world has its *' debit " and " credit " for aa 
Cboaui. — ^For pLeasure, eto. 
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UNION GRADED SCHOOlJS. 



THE EXAMPLE OF TROY. 



THE first great aim of every well- 
advised system of education is to 
make a knowledge of the elements of learn- 
ing universal. It is more important that all 
should be taught to read and write than that 
some should be liberally educated. But this 
aim accomplished or accomplished, in good 
degree, every true educator, every broad- 
minded statesman will seek means of ad- 
vancing to a point much beyond it. The 
ability to read and write seems almost as 
necessary to a human being as food or air ; 
but these acquisitions alone do not go far to 
develop his latent powers — to make him a 
man. A child is entitled to all the education 
it is practically possible for him to receive. 
No one will deny the right of a child to 
grow physically : is his right to grow men- 
tally, and to his full stature, any less 
apparent ? The State would fine or imprison 
a parent who would weaken his child's limbs 
or cramp his body: what ought to 
be done with one who would dwarf his 
child's intellect or shut out light from 
his soul ? The State needs citizens who can 
read and write; but its prosperity, its 
strength, its glory will come to it from the 
men of broad, well-rounded culture it has 
nurtured. 

Pennsylvania has provided reasonably 
well for instructing all her children in cer- 
tain elementary branches; the work that 
lies immediately before her is better provis- 
ion for higher education. As a mode of 
doing this, the following paragraph in the 
late report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, has attracted considerable 
attention : 

Our school law allows boards of directors of one 
district to admit pupils into their schools from other 



districts, on condition of their paying tuition fees. 
Taking advantage of this provision, public-spirited 
boards of directors in small boroughs tind thickly 
settled rural districts, in different parts of the State, 
are beginning to establish high schools, and invite to 
them* pupils from the surrounding districts that, from 
the sparseness of their population, cannot establish 
such schools. The result is, they secure the advan- 
tages of a good high school for the children of the 
district at a very moderate cost, save parents the ex- 
pense of sending their children abroad for an edu- 
cation, and, at the same time, oenefit their neighbors. 
Take, for an example, the little borough of Troy, in 
the county of Bradford. Its population is about 
i,200, and it has some 350 children to send to school. 
As those familiar with the subject know, this num- 
ber of children would not justify the establishment of 
a high school. But the board of directors of Troy, 
determined to have a good school, first build a school- 
house costing some $25,000, equip it handsomely, 
and then employ a principal at a salary of $1,500 a 
year, and give him as assistants a corps of Brst- 
class teachers. This done, they are ready to invite 
pupils from outside of the district, and thirty or forty 
of them come. With these they secure the material 
for a very fine high school, and the wherewithal to 
support it. This Troy Free Academy is open to all 
the children of the district, alike to rich and poor, 
and blesses the whole section of country for miles 
around with the advantages of a higher education. 

We present below an engraving of the 
Union Graded School -building at Troy. 

The building is substantially constructed 
of brick, in modern style ; is 60 feet square, 
with east and west wings for entrance, and 
two stories high — has four rooms, 28x28 feet 
on. the first floor, and two rooms 28x40 on 
second floor — capable of being thrown inta 
one room, 40x56 feet, whenever necessary. 

There are also two recitation rooms, 
16x28 feet each, on the second floor, and 
spacious cloak rooms on both floors for the 
use of the pupils. 

The whole building is well lighted and 
ventilated, and is heated with two of Law- 
son's Patent Hot-Air Furnaces^ 

The rooms are finished throughout with 
ash, and furnished with seats and desks of 
the most modern and approved styles. 
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The school is furnished with a new and 
extensive philosophical apparatus ; also with 
a full set of maps, charts, globes, etc. 

More formally, the advantages of a graded 
school, like that at Troy, are the following : 

1, It admits of a complete and effective 
organization. No considerable work can be 
effectively carried on without system. This 
principle applies as well to schools as to rail- 
roads, mills, factories or farms. The highest 
style of teaching, the most vigorous school 
life, can never be found in schools when 
isolated and disconnected. The schools of 
a town should have a governing head, and a 
body constituting one organism. This is 
the principle on which a system of graded 
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of the poor, and of those in moderate cir- 
cumstances who cannot go abroad to obtain 
an education, have the privilege of getting 
it nigh to their own doors. The necessity 
of working for a livelihood may still stand 
in their way, but tens of thousands of the 
brightest of our youth are able, through the 
instrumentality of the graded school, to 
drink at the fountain of knowledge, and to 
be there strengthened for life's duties, who 
otherwise would be compelled to go for- 
ward in their course enfeebled for the want 
of that nutriment which the soul craves. 

3. It saves the expense and avoids the 
danger , of sending children abroad to 
school. The expense of sending children 
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schools is founded, and from which such a 
system derives its vitality. 

a. It brings the privilegos of a higher 
edn ation within the reach of all. I take it 
to be the duty of the people of every town, 
and, for that matter, of every school district, 
tn develop as fully as possible, all the talent 
that is born in it. To waste this, is to waste 
the noblcit gift of God. No economy is 
more wise than that which milizes all the 
intellect of a people. It is an imperative 
duty, therefore, to bring the privileges of a 
highereducation within the reach of a.smany 
children as possible in every town and neigh- 
borhood. The graded school does this. It 
is a free academy. The talented children 



away from home to school is very consider- 
able, and children so sent are much more 

exposed to the dangerous influences that ef- 
fect the moral character of the young than 
if educated while under the parental roof. 
A good graded school, open to all the child- 
ren of a neighborhood, cannot unfrequently 
be supported with the money that, without 
such a school, would be sent abroad to edu- 
cate a few of them ; and it often hapjiens 
that even these few return to their parents 
with a certain amount of knowledge in- 
deed, but with tastes and habits that unfit 
them for the spheres of usefulness they 
might have otherwise filled. Home educa- 
tion, other things being equal, is the most 
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economical, the safest and the best of all. 

4. It may be made to draw pupils from 
the surrounding country, and thus while 
doing good outside of the district, increase 
the business of the place where located. 
The graded school at Troy has thirty or 
forty pupils from outside of the borough. 
They pay a reasonable sum for their tuition, 
and some of them board in the village. They 
give strength and character to the school. 
There are other graded schools in the State 
which attract a much larger number of 
outside pupils. Perhaps the most pressing 
educational want of our State to-day is the 
multiplication of these graded schools. 
Every town, village and thickly settled 
neighborhood should establish one, and 
invite to it not only the pupils of its own 
district but all who will come. In no other 
way can the vast amount of talent now lost 
by our neglect be developed and "hiade to 
bless society. 

But to show still more clearly that this is 
not mere theorizing, we wish to state a few 
further details concerning the graded school 
at Troy. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the 
last term was about 275. These are placed 
according to scholarship in four departments, 
primary, intermediate, grammar and high 
school. The course of study is well ar- 
ranged, including several branches of the 
higher mathematics, a nmber of the most 
important natural sciences, and Latin, 
Greek and French. The school is 
taught by a principal and six assistants. It 
is run as a compact and harmoniously- 
working machine. The principal is respon- 
sible to the board of directors, and the as- 
sistant teachers are responsible to the prin- 
cipal. 

Instrumental music is taught by a skilful 
instructor, the school having been presented 
with one of Chickering's grand square 
pianos by several liberal patrons. 

The school has a small but well selected 
library, valued at II300. The library room 
was fitted up by private donations. It is 
nicely papered and carpeted. It has cases 
for ^5,000 worth of books, and in addition 
has casing for mineral and botanical speci- 
mens, and the formation of a cabinet of 
these has been commenced. There is also 
some chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
which .is about to be increased. 

Two spirited literary societies, the Lyceum 
and the Clinorian hold weekly meetings. 
The writer has had the pleasure of attend- 
ing these meetings, and it gives him pleas- 



ure to bear testimony to the excellent man- 
ner in which they are conducted. 

Annual commencement exercises are held 
at the school, and its graduates receive a neat 
diploma. 

Let it be remembered that all this is done 
in a little town of 1,000 or 1,200 inhabit- 
ants. Can the good influences of such a 
school be over-estimated ? Is not such an 
example worthy of imitation everywhere? 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION 



[The Board of Public Charities in their recent report take 

uion. Tne 
q., has pub 
From this pamphlet 



strong ground in favor of Compulsory Education. The Presi- 
of the Board, George L. Harrison, Esq., has published the 
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dent 

argument in a pamphlet of thirty pa£( 

we make the following extracts.-^ED. J 

To furnish the needful education to her 
neglected children is what the State owes 
to them — is what the State owes to herself. 
Charity requires it; prudence and states- 
manship command it. And, accordingly, 
we shall not hesitate to proceed to consider 
the subject in both these relations. 

But when we propose to bring our schools 
to bear especially on this unfortunate class, 
we are met, in limtne, with the objection 
that our present school system already pro- 
vides for the whole case ; that it offers the 
means of an elementary education to all 
who choose to avail themselves, of its bene- 
fits. This may, in a certain sense, be true;, 
but there are children too young to be qual- 
ified or permitted to choose for themselves,, 
and yet the choice made for them determines,, 
it may be, the happiness or misery of their 
whole lives ; determines whether they are to* 
be useful or pernicious members of society:; 
and shall that choice be permitted which 
imperils not only their happiness, but the- 
welfare and existence of the State? 

It is precisely those children whose parents 
or guardians are unable or indisposed.to pro- 
vide them with an education — it is precisely 
those for whom the State is most interested 
to provide and secure it ; for other children 
would, probably, be educated, if the State 
did not intervene. And as for the children, 
so far as they choose for themselves, those 
who neglect the education offered them in 
the free schools, preferring the pleasures and 
license of vagabondage and truancy, are 
precisely those for whom such education is 
most needed ; for a desire for education is 
next to education itself,, in its good effects ;. 
and those who determine to have it would, 
probably, obtain it, whether the State offered 
it to them or not. 

Clearly it is the duty,, that is, it is the 
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highest interest of the State, to secure the 
education of these *' neglected children,*' 
if possible ; and the only questions are : Is 
it possible? and, if so, How can it be done? 
To attain the end will, of course, involve 
something like what is called "Compulsory 
Education;'* and against such a scheme 
there is started at once a great variety of 
objections and difficulties. Are these in- 
superable? Without argument it might be 
assumed that they are not ; for "where there 
is a will there is a way." Moreover, it is 
demonstrated by fact that they are not in- 
superable; for the thing has been done; 
and where it has been done, it has never yet 
been undone or repented of. It is a nota- 
ble fact that no country or community that 
has adopted either the system of public 
schools for all, or that has gone so far as to 
add to it that of compulsory education, has 
ever retraced its steps. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE EVIL. 

The evil to be remedied is multiform. 
The absentees from the schools may be dis- 
tributed into various classes. There are 
absentees from the public schools who are 
provided at least with an elementary educa- 
tion at home, or in private or charitable in- 
stitutions. Of these nothing further is 
required but the ascertainment of this fact ; 
and tbeir case is then to be entirely set 
aside from any idea of compulsion or con- 
trol. 

For the rest, among the absentees from 
the schools, are : 

1. Children living in the streets, without guardi- 
anship or supervision, and without employment, ex- 
cept such as they may choose or chance to pick up 
for themselves. 

2. Children einployed in manufacturing drudgery, 
not only in great cotton or woolen manufactories, but 
who are crowded into cellars and garrets, and 
•cramped and comfortless rooms ; working for ex- 
ample, in manipulating tobacco, and in all sorts of 
simple drudgery. 

3. Children, in the city, kept at home by their 
parents to run errands or help them in their daily 
toil, trade or business; as about grocers* shops or 
butchers* stalls, or other purely unimproving occupa- 
tion equivalent to idleness, at home. 

4. Children in the country, kept, from their earli- 
est years, const?n*ly employed in agricultural labt)rs. 

OUTLINES OF THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 

It is necessary for the best interests of the 
State, and of the children themselves, that, 
at least, an elementary education should be 
secured to all these classes ; but it is not 
equally necessary for all. For the first class 
it is most necessary, and its importance di- 
minishes in the order of enumeration, until 
"^**e last class, in which it is least important; 



for, any honest employment, consistent with 
health, is better than idle vagabondage ; and 
the knowledge of some trade, or of agricul- 
ture (which is the healthiest employment of 
of all for a child, both morally and physi- 
cally), is even more important toward 
making a good citizen, than a knowledge of 
reading, writing or arithmetic. 
■ The truant and employment laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, with some fuller provisions, 
might answer for the remedy in case of the 
first and second classes. Of the first class, 
the attendance at school should be required 
and secured absolutely ; and for those among 
them entirely destitute of homes and means 
of support, proper refuges, maintenance and 
guardianship should be provided at the public 
expense. The safety of the community de- 
mands it ; the economy of the tax-payer re- 
quires it ; for it is, in the end, the cheapest 
way by which the case can be disposed of, 
and the only way to make the tax already 
paid effectual to accomplish its object. 

And it is to be remembered that, though 
this form of the evil may be largely local, 
its dangerous consequences and the interest 
in having it remedied are not local. The 
character of great cities exerts a powerful, 
and often a sadly controlling influence on 
the country, near and remote. They may 
be fountains of blessing to a State, or they 
may be sources of wide-spread corruption, 
nests of iniquity, festering sores upon the 
body politic. The children that grow up 
neglected in the city do not always remain 
there. They may carry the pestilential in- 
fluence of their vices all over the State. 
While, if they were rescued from ruin, 
trained up in useful knowledge and moral 
habits, they would almost certainly be 
found, in large proportion, distributed over 
' the whole area of the State, rendering effici- 
ent assistance in the development of its 
resources and the elevation of its character. 
Their education, therefore, concerns not 
only the city wherein they are fo'md, but 
the whole Commonwealth. 

The safety of the State may not be so 
much imperiled by the neglect of the second 
class, as of the first ; but, in point of fact, 
an almost equal positive loss of wealth, /. e,, 
of productive labor, is incurred. Besides, 
it is permitting outrageous cruelty to the 
children ; and if the State, by solemn en- 
actment, may provide for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, though inflicted by the 
poorest man in the very act of earning his 
daily bread, will she not provide for the 
prevention of cruelty to her own children. 
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however the necessities of the parent may 
seem to justify or excuse it ? In these cases 
the parents or employers should be absolutely 
required, under appropriate penalties, *to 
send the children to school a certain por- 
tion of the year, until they have acquired at 
least those rudiments of knowledge which 
should be adjudged" by statute to constitute 
the minimum of an elementary education. 
If obedience to such a law is refused, and 
if, from the poverty of the parties, or from 
whatever cause, the penalties cannot be en- 
forced, then, as in the former case, the State 
should interpose, and take the care and 
maintenance of the children into its own 
hands. To provide for their maintenance, 
by compelling them to devote to manual 
and exhausting labor that childhood which 
should be devoted to the studies and recrea- 
tions of school, is, in the end, the most ex- 
pensive way to the State in which it could 
be provided for. 

Of the third and fourth classes, the at- 
tendance at school might be required by a 
similar process with similar provisions, and 
for similar, though at least in the fourth 
class, not equally imperative reasons. Such 
is a general outline of a remedy proposed 
for the great evil in question. But it meets 
with many 

OBJECTIONS. 

I. "It would interfere with personal lib- 
erty.'** So does the imposition of military 
service or training. So does the requisition 
to serve on juries or to aid the sheriff in the 
posse comitaius. So does the law abating 
nuisances or making it penal to sell certain 
articles without a license. If the safety and 
welfare of the State are sufficient reasons for 
those interferences with personal liberty, 
why should not the same be sufficient rea- 
sons in the other and more urgent case? 
Indeed, we might as well admit it to be a 
part of the personal liberty of the citizen to 
get drunk, or go naked in the streets, or set 
fire to his house, or starve his family, as to 
have children, and that he may use them 
only for his own accommodation, or in mere 
wantonness to cast them upon the commu- 
nity in vicious ignorance and sottish im- 
becility. If the law may restrain a man 
from cruelly beating his horse or his mule, 
shall it be considered an insufferable inter- 
ference with his personal liberty to forbid 
his dwarfing the minds, debasing the morals, 
stunting the bodies and enfeebling the con- 
stitutions of his children ? Is the State more 
interested in the care of oxen than of 
men? 



2. "It. would be an interference with the 
rights of conscience." 

So may the imposition of military service, 
or the requisition of personal aid to the 
sheriff; but this case need involve no such 
interference at all, unless men have a con- 
scientious repugnance to children's being 
taught to read and write, and to lead moral 
and virtuous lives, instead of being left to 
grow up in ignorance and vice. And, even 
as for religious instruction, it would be to 
assume a strange position to say, "the in- 
structor may teach the children that ' twice 
two are four;' he may even say, *be tem- 
perate and chaste,' but I have conscientious 
scruples against his saying, * obey the com- 
mandments of Almighty God.'" Still, all 
formal religious instruction or exercises in the 
schools that children are required to attend, 
including, under that category, even the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, if so it is 
insisted upon, may be confined to certain 
prescribed periods at the opening or close 
of the school-day ; and all children may be 
excused from attendance at those periods, 
whose parents or guardians should expressly 
desire it. 

3. "The State is not a benevolent insti- 
tution, or association for moral reform." 

But the State has its almshouses ; it aids 
in the support of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, the feeble-piinded ; 
it aids in establishing and in sustaining houses 
of refuge and schools of reform for the 
youthfiil victims of neglect, incorrigibility or 
vice. . Its Legislature has its standing com- 
mittee on vice and immoral fty, and has 
constituted this commission as its "Board 
of Public Charities." Surely it will hardly 
be urged as a proper reason against a legal 
enactment, that it will do some good ; that 
it will tend to accomplish even the highest 
ends of benevolence and morality. But 
here it is the very safety and welfare of the 
State that are appealed to, as the proper 
object of the proposed legislation. To pre- 
vent vice and crime by removing their 
causes, and thus to prevent their consequences 
of poverty, and misery, and shame, of in- 
jury and loss to society, is quite as consist- 
ent with the proper functions of the State, 
as to punish them after they have borne 
their fruits. 

4. "It would vastly increase the cost and 
burden of the public schools." 

If it should do so, it would still be only 
as the necessary means of securing the " ed- 
ucation of the poor," for which it is the 
constitutional dutyof the Legislature to pro- 
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vide. But it would probably not; increase 
the cost of the schools nearly so much as it 
might be supposed or apprehended, while it 
might be made greatly to increase their gen- 
eral efficiency. It is to be assumed that 
school accomodations are already provided, 
sufficient for all the children of schoolage 
in the Commonwealth. But even if it were 
necessary to reserve or supply separate 
schools for those children who do not now 
attend school at all, and if to these were added 
the incorrigibly truant, and the unreason- 
ably absent from the other schools, together 
with those who, for misbehavior or negli- 
gence, are expelled from them, it would 
only leave more room in the other schools 
for the wants of an increasing population, 
and would, in the long run, involve only a 
change in the distribution of the whole num- 
ber of children. The result would, in fact, 
be that the average attendance in the other 
schools would be much raised ; the conduct 
and industry of the pupils would be im- 
proved ; and, in the end, the number to be 
provided for in the separ-jie school would be 
very small indeed. And ''as to the meager 
remnant of extremely destitute children, 
which would be, we believe, continually 
reduced under the system we propose, 
for whom maintenance as well as in- 
struction would have to be provided, it is 
not easy to see how the State can decline 
the duty of making the provision, or why, 
while it has its numerous asylums of kin- 
dred character, it should seek to decline it. 
We think, therefore, that the expense would 
not be ** vastly" increased; but whatever 
the cost would be, it ought to be cheerfully 
met. 

5. '*It would encourage reckless mar 
riages, and the reckless idleness and waste- 
fulness of parents." 

This is the sort of objection that has been 
made, and may continue to be made against 
all relief afforded to the poor and wretched. 
There is an abuse to be guarded against, but 
it is not to be guarded against by leaving 
the destitute and miserable to rot and per- 
ish ; but only by giving relief in such judi- 
cious ways and degrees as to avoid abuses as 
far as possible. The same good judgment 
should be exercised in this case. But the 
objection is the less applicable here, because 
the natural and proper effect of the legisla- 
tion proposed would be, on the whole, to 
diminish poverty and wretchedness, as well 
as ignorance, vice and crime. Meantime it 
does not appear that the evil consequence 
alleged has actually followed where educa- 



tion has been made universally corapujsory, 
whether in Sweden, in Norway, or ia Ger- 
many. 

6. ** Merely to learn to read and write 
will not make better citizens, or diminish 
crime." 

Here it is to be observed, first of all, that 
the practical alternative is not, as is often 
invidiously suggested, between a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing on the one 
hand, and habits of morality and religion, 
or a knowledge of a trade on the other ; 
but between so much knowledge as is invol- 
ved in reading and writing and no edu- 
cation at all j between so much knowl- 
edge as that or blank ignorance, or a 
training only in habits of vice and crintie^ 

In the second place, so far from its being 
true that such a modicum of learning, or 
any amount of knowledge, is naturally as- 
sociated with immorality, the plain fact is, 
that there is a natural rffinity between 
knowledge and good morals ; between the 
normal culture of the intellect and of the 
heart ; between truth and rectitude ; and 
that a knowledge of reading and writing 
increases both the means and the tendency 
to acquire both the knowledge and the hab- 
its of virtue and good morals. This is the 
general law, and the dissociation of knowl- 
edge from virtue, the perversion of knowl- 
edge to the aid and development of vice 
and iniquity, which it is true may some- 
times happen, and which has happened in 
some notorious and terrible examples, is 
one of the most monstrous abuses known in 
human experience. 

But, in the third place, it is not proposed 
that these children should be taught to read 
and write to the exclusion of all moral or 
religious instruction. The public schools 
of Pennsylvania are neither immoral nor 
godless schools. Ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the teachers are, and would continue to 
be, moral, and nine-tenths of them relig- 
ious persons. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion and training would be given, radiating 
constantly in an unconscious influence from 
the person, bearing and example of the 
teacher ; from the very air and order of the 
school-room ;. and in -formal lessons, too, 
and special exercises, with such rare excep- 
tions for weak consciences as have been be- 
fore referred to. Morover, we here add, 
that all the time, if any, besides Sundays 
and Saturdays, which any parents may re- 
quire for their children to receive actual re- 
ligious instruction from their own religious 
teachers, would be freely accorded to 
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them. The Church or the churches and 
any benevolent, moral, and religious associa- 
tions or persons, are, and will be, of course, 
at i>erfect liberty to give to these neglected 
children, now in question, not only moral 
and religious instruction, but as full an edu- 
cation, in all respects, as they please. The 
State will not interfere with them. The 
State, in her school system, does not inter- 
fere with the Church at all. The Church 
is, and always has been, and always will be, 
while the fundamental principles of our 
civil and social polity remain what they are, 
at perfect liberty to educate in religion, 
morals and every kind of learning, all the 
children in the State, if she will, and if she 
can induce them to receive her instructions. 
Of course the State will not, and cannot 
consistently, compel the attendance of the 
children upon such schools. The Church 
is at as full liberty to do all she will and can, 
Tmfh the State system of public schools, 
even including the feature of compulsory 
attendance (for this feature is never applied 
to children who receive sufficient instruction 
elsewhere ) ; the Church has, with all this, 
just as full and free scope for all her benev- 
olent activities, as she ever had or could have, 
with no State schools whatever. The Church 
has had her opportunity, without these latter 
schools, falsely and slanderously styled "god- 
less,*' and with. immense revenues and means 
in her hands — means and revenues, in 
many cases, bestowed upon her for this very 
purpose — in Spain, in Italy, in Portugal, in 
the States of South America, and even in 
England ', and what has been the result as 
to the education of the masses of the poorer 
and of the so-called lower classes of the 
community? In many cases, as in Sweden, 
she seems to be positively principled against 
their education. The "Church*' has rea- 
son to hide her head in silent shame or 
humble confession at her own neglect, 
rather than to carp at the State for its im- 
perfect efforts to supply her lack of service, 
to remedy, as it may, the consequences of 
her unfaithfulness. The State not only 
leaves the Church at liberty to act for her- 
self and in her own way, but invites her, 
and invites all good men, to jrender their 
aid in this work so fraught with beneficence 
toward its particular objects, as well as inter- 
woven with the necessary conditions of the 
public welfare. And it is no small encour- 
agement to the efforts of the State in this 
direction, to believe and expect, as we have 
good reason to do, that those efforts will be 
seconded, and their expense greatly cur- 



tailed, not only by the spontaneous favor 
of public opinion, but by the systematic 
aid of Christian benevolence, in furnishing 
homes and refuges, as well as a good train- 
ing, to many of these children of neglect 
and want. 

In the fourth place, if by "good citi- 
zens" is meant useful, productive members 
of society, it is not pretended that ail which 
is of importance to make men such is to 
teach thenl to read and -write ; and if the 
State is disposed and can afford to secure to 
these children the knowledge of some trade 
or handicraft also, so much the better. 
Meantime, the mere knowing how to read 
and write tends, and powerfully tends, in 
the right direction ; tends toward making 
men useful and productive citizens; tends, 
therefore, to increase the wealth and pros- 
perity of the State, and thus to repay, and 
more than repay, all that it may have cost. 
Abundant evidence on this head has been 
collected by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and published in his 
report for 1870, pp. 439-467. The follow- 
ing questions were submitted to a great 
number and variety of competent witnesses : 

1. Have you observed a difference in 
skill, aptitude and amount of work executed 
by persons you have employed, arising from 
a difference in their education, and inde- 
pendent of natural abilities? 

2. Do those who can merely read and 
write, and who merely possess those rudi- 
ments of an education, other things being 
equal, show any greater skill and fidelity as 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, or as artisans, 
than do those who are not able to read and 
write? and, if so, how much would such ad- 
ditional skill, etc., tend to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of their services, and, conse- 
quently, their wages? 

The answers to these questions all tend to 
establish the point that the mere ability to 
read and write, by even an unskilled laborer, 
adds, on an average, from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent, to his value and efficiency. 

Similar questions were propounded to 
large numbers of intelligent* workmen, and 
of observers, who were neither employers 
nor workmen, and all with the same result. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the 
wealth of the State would be greatly pro- 
moted by giving at least a rudimentary 
education to those thousands of her children 
who are now suffered to grow up in igno- 
rance and neglect. 

In the fifth place, that the merely know- 
ing how to read and write is to some extent 
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a preservative from crime, is evident from the 
State prison statistics already given, from 
which it appears that if all in the State were 
taught to read and write, the number of 
criminals would be diminished nearly ten 
per cent. The consequence would be a 
great pecuniary saving, though one can 
hardly bring himself to mention this by the 
side of the immense moral gain. 

7. "The evil complained of is very slight 
in the rural portions of the State." 

If so, then all the other objections, for 
this case, proportionally lose their weight ; 
then, its remedy could interfere but little 
with personal liberty or the rights of con- 
science ; it could subject the State in but a 
slight degree to the charge of philanthropy ; 
it could cost but little, and could not much 
encourage reckless marriages or extravagant 
living, nor could it much increase the ex- 
posure of the State schools to the charge of 
immorality and ungodliness, or inutility and 
impotence. 

The remedy is, doubtless, more needed 
in cities and crowded communities than it 
is in sparsely settled and agricultural portions 
of the country ; but we think that we have 
shown that its beneficial influences would 
not be confined to these districts of dense 
population, but that they would be wide- 
spread and general, and that we have also 
demonstrated that in the less thickly settled 
districts it is not impracticable, nor likely to 
work any evil, but rather that it will be pro- 
ductive of ^ood, and only good, as is proved 
by the experience of Prussia, and Sweden, 
and Norway, in which latter country it has 
been in full operation for more than forty 
years. 

CONCLUSION. 

From a review, therefore, of the whole 
case, the Board cannot but earnestly re- 
commend as a remedy for this, one of the 
greatest, most painful and most threatening 
evils that exist, among us, the enactment of 
a general law of compulsory education^ or as 
near an approximation to it as the Legisla- 
ture, in its wisdom, shall deem expedient and 
practicable; any necessary increase of ex- 
penditure to be met either by appropria- 
tions from the State Treasury or by local 
taxation, or by both. 



GENERAL DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 



BY HENRY HOUCK. 



Washington's Farewell Address contains these 
words of wise counsel ; «* Promote as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the genersd diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 



IN this country, where intelligence and 
virtue must take the place of a throne^ 
no object can be contemplated that is of 
greater moment than the intellectual and 
moral culture of the whole jjeople. Both 
the philosophy of experience and the his- 
tory of the world have given unmistakable 
evidence of the fact, that ignorance is the 
greatest enemy of liberty and free institu- 
tions — the heaviest burden which can possi- 
bly rest upon a nation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the statement just made is 
fully confirmed by the oft-repeated statistics 
of alms-houses, jails and penitentiaries. 

It is a fact full of encouragement that not 
only the patriot, philanthropist and Chris- 
tian are giving their serious consideration to 
the subject in hand, but State Legislatures 
and our National Congress, all so slow to act 
in educational matters, are devising means 
whereby to secure the physical and internal 
improvement of the country, and are asking 
the question. What can we do as legislators 
to develop the mind of the nation's youth? 
In proof of our assertion, we need but refer 
to the proceedings of our present Congress. 
Never were more able and eloquent sjjeeches 
made in any cause than those delivered by 
some of our leading statesmen, not many 
weeks ago, in behalf of the cause of popu- 
lar education. The legislature of our own 
State during its last session appropriated for 
common school purposes alone, 1700,000, a 
larger amount than ever before. But whilst 
all institutions of learning, from the com- 
mon schools up to the very highest, are be- 
coming more popular, while appropriations 
to common schools are increased from year 
to year, and donations to colleges and sem- 
inaries amount to millions, yet it cannot be 
denied that ignorance still prevails to an 
alarming extent. According to the last 
census there are in the United States 5,660,- 
074 persons over ten years of age who can- 
not read and write, and in our own State 
there are of this class 222,356. Add to this 
number the large majority who may be said 
to have only a very ordinary education, and 
it will be seen at once, that we have the 
elements of our destruction in our own 
bosom, and that it would not be as difficult 
as many imagine for a comparatively small 
number of designing men to destroy the 
foundations of our institutions, and cover 
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tlie land with the fragments of our glory. 
We plead then for a more general diffusion 
of knowledge. 

1. Because of the good it confers upon 
men as individuals. It fits man to fill the 
higher spheres of society. All spheres of 
life are useful, are honorable, but all are not 
on a level in the estimate of the world or in 
their actual importance to mankind. Some 
are, and always will be, higher than the 
rest. For the higher spheres knowledge is 
indispensable. Many, having nothing to 
depend upon but their wealth or noted 
parentage, have frequently risen, it is true, 
to fill the very highest positions, but time, 
which '* makes all things even,*' has brought 
them down and given them their proper 
place, for in this respect no man can rise 
and remain above his level. Knowledge 
enables young men to rise from obscurity 
and the most humble origin to fill positions 
of honor and trust. History is full of such 
examples, Stephenson, Burns, Franklin, 
Burritt and Lincoln — ^all were poor, but 
none have been more highly honored. 

2. The general diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge is essential to the prosperity of our 
government. Knowledge and virtue are 
absolutely necessary to its perpetuity and 
existence. In this country every man is a 
sovereign. Our rights are securejd to us not 
by a throne of standing army, but they must 
be found in the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. 

3. The press, so mighty for good or evil, 
will never exert its rightful influence while 
we have not a reading, thinking and intel- 
ligent people. As a rule, it adapts itself to 
the wishes and tastes of its readers, and it 
cannot be denied that it is daily sending 
forth a great deal that is corrupt in its tend- 
ency. 

In conclusion, we may say that our theme 
is singularly suggestive to teachers and pa- 
rents ; upon these the work of true reform 
depends to a very great extent. Instruct 
the youth aright and the work will soon be 
done. Neglect this and seed will be sown 
which will spring up and bring forth its 
legitimate fruit, despite all the efforts which 
reformers and reform societies may put 
forth. Parents and teachers, from the very 
nature of the case, have all the power that is 
necessary, if only they will exert it in the 
right direction. Oh, that they may be 
careful of the delicate plants intrusted to 
their charge ! And as they nurture them in 
tenderness, let them be careful to extract 
from the garden of the soul all bitter weeds 



that would hinder their growth or mar their 
moral beauty, so that, when their transient 
stay on earth is ended, they may bloom im- 
mortal in the Paradise of God. 



BEAUTY OF POLYGONS. 



BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, A. M. 



THE subject of Polygons has been a 
problem of mathematicians ever since 
mathematics has been known to be a science. 
The results of the investigation of this pro- 
blem have, thus far, been of such a nature 
as to lead many minds to the conclusion 
that only a limited number of polygons can 
be constructed. But in this difficulty, as in 
many others of a similar nature, the Builder 
of the Universe may probably lead us to a 
process by means of which this problem can 
be solved. There is a law, I think, by 
means of which all polygons, of any num- 
ber of sides, can be constructed. The great 
Author of all the other laws of nature, if 
such a law exists, is, of course, also the 
Author of this law. I proceed to give my 
reasons for believing in the existence of 
such a law. 

I find that all things in nature are gov- 
erned, formed, and shaped according to 
fixed laws. All magnitudes and quantities, 
whether they be angles, lines, or surfaces, 
have a beautiful relation to one another in 
all geometrical figures. This is very beau- 
tifully illustrated also in the construction of 
polygons. Construct an isosceles triangle 
whose vertical angle is equal to one-third 
of one of the equal angles at the base. 
Then, if the base be unity, each of the 
equal sides will be equal to 2+ a remainder. 
This remainder I will call x. Subtract this 
X from unity, and the square root of the 
difference will be equal to the length of one 
side of a heptagon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is unity. 

Construct an isosceles triangle whose ver- 
tical angle is equal to one-fourth of one of 
the equal angles at the base. Then circum- 
scribe a circle about this isosceles triangle, 
and inscribe an equilateral triangle in the 
circle. If the base of the isosceles triangle 
be unity, each of the equal sides of the 
equilateral triangle will be equal to 2+ a 
remainder. This remainder I will also call 
X, Subtract this x from unity, and the 
square root of the difference will be equal 
to the length of one side of a nonagon in- 
scribed in a circle whose radius is unity. 
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Again; if the base of this last isosceles tri- 
angle be unity, each of the equal sides 
thereof will be equal to 2-|- a remainder. 
Til is remainder I will also call x. Subtract 
this X from unity, and the square root of 
the difference will be 4qual to the length of 
one side of a polygon of eighteen sides, in- 
scribed in a circle whose radius is unity. 

Subtract the length of one side of the 
equilateral triangle from one of the equal 
sides of the isosceles triangle, and the dif- 
ference will also be equal to one side of a poly- 
gon of eighteen sides, inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is unity. And the difference 
between the values of the two x's will also 
be equal to one side of such a polygon. 

The formula \/i-x is general in its nature. 
But the value of x increases as we increase 
the number of sides of the polygon. When 
the number of sides becomes infinite, then 
the value of x will be equal to i, and \/i-x 
=o. This is as it ought to be ; for when 
the number of sides of a polygon is infinite, 
each side is merely a point, which is equal 
to zero. The methods, by means of which 
I construct these figures, I do not present 
here, I will merely say, that they are beauti- 
ful and simple, like all of nature's forms 
and laws. 

In the construction of the first isosceles 
triangle and of the heptagon, I get the fol- 
lowing equation x^ +4^ + 3-^=1 • This 
equation comes under the irreducible case. 
Our algebras are therefore devoid of any 
method by means of which the above equa- 
tion can be solved. Therefore, Cardon's 
method fails. By Horner's method we can 
get the value of x approximately, or equal 
to .2469790036+. Substitute this value of 
X in the formula |/i-x, and we get . 867 7674-f 
an expression giving the value of one side 
of a heptagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is unity, and precisely equal to that 
which the books give by means of trigono- 
metrical formulas. I have nowhere seen a 
formula, purely geometrical, that expresses 
this quantity. I think, therefore, that my 
method is the only one known by means of 
which we can compute the length of a side 
and the area of a heptagon without using 
logarithms. The method is therefore pure- 
ly geometrical. 

In the construction of the nonagon, I get 
the following equation : jf* -\- ^x^ =1. This 
equation comes also under the irreducible 
case, and it can, therefore, not be solved. 
The value of x in this equation is approxi- 
mately equal to .5320888855 +. Substitute 
this quantity in the general formula |/i — x. 



and we get .68504028 +, an expression 
giving the value of one side of a nonagon 
inscribed in. a circle whose radius is unity, 
and also precisely equal to that which the 
books give by means of trigonometrical 
formula. In the construction of the second 
isosceles triangle, I get also the following 
equation ^' + 3^ =3. The value of x is 
approximately equal to. 8 79385 2 15 +. Sub- 
stitute this quantity in the general formula, 
\/i — Xj and we get .3472963 +, the expres- 
sion which the books give for the length of 
one side of a polygon of eighteen sides. 

The isoscles triangle, whose vertical angle 
is equal to one-third of one of the equal 
angles at the base, is of such a nature that, 
if the circumference of a circle be made to 
pass through the vertices of its three angles, 
the base thereof will be a chord of an arc 
equal to one-seventh of the circumference, 
and, therefore, one side of a heptagon. The 
isosceles triangle, whose vertical angle is 
equal to one-fourth of one of the equal an- 
gles at the base, is of such a nature that, if 
the circumference of a circle be made to pass 
through the vertices of its three angles, the 
base thereof will be a chord of an arc equal 
to one-ninth of the circumference, and, 
therefore, one side of a nonagon. In my 
next article I will present an algebraic form- 
ula, by means of which the approximate 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
of the circle can be computed with about 
one-fourth the labor which the methods in 
the books require. 



THE SPELLING-BOOK. 



BY LYDIA W. STEPHENS. 



"Why! are you studying orthogaphy?" 
said a pupil of a high school, with open- 
eyed wonder, to one who, with more hum- 
ble pretensions, was passing through the 
secondary department. ** I never studied 
that !" which assertion must have been, in a 
literal sense, true ; for a pupil who has act- 
ually studied orthography, or, in other 
words, to whom it has been thoroughly 
taught, could not be ignorant of its name 
and signification. 

My recollections of the study of the 
spelling-book are to this day rendered vivid 
by dread visions of the birch and rule ; or, 
what to me was a more effectual punishment 
— retention after school for imperfect les- 
sons. Yet, however much I may have been 
disposed to condemn the means for my pro- 
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motion in this important branch of study, 
I have ever felt constrained, and, I trust 
too, with entire freedom from any pedan- 
tic feelings, to bless the end secured ; when, 
through a iwenty years' experience in teach- 
ing both in public schools and higher insti- 
stitutions of learning, with a correspond- 
ing attendance upon teachers' examinations 
and teachers' institutes, I have invariably 
found that deplorable ignorance of the 
simplest rules of orthography and their ap- 
plications which exists amongst us. 

*' Try them with the word phthisic,'' said 
a predecessor of mine, when I complained 
to her of the deficiency of my pupils in 
spelling; '*I suppose they can spell that," 
and so they could, readily. But the same 
pupils in writing the words any and many, 
spelled them respectively enny and menny. 
Such is the result of surface-teaching in any 
branch of study ; and in none, perhaps, is 
such teaching more common than in ortho- 
graphy. There must be a permanent found- 
ation laid ; and this is not the work of our 
higher, but of our preparatory schools. 
Then let the friends of education everywhere 
see to it, that none but competent, thorough 
teachers occupy such positions, and let the 
salaries for those positions be such that com- 
petent, thorough teachers will seek them. 

The tendency to this surface-teaching is 
again rendered apparent in the spelling ex- 
ercises and contests, as conducted at our 
teachers' examinations and institutes. Pre- 
vious to such exercises, Webster's and Wor- 
cester's dictionaries are thumbed and ran- 
sacked, and the most difficult, unpractical 
words to be found therein selected and pre- 
sented to the anxious aspirants to educational 
honors, as tests in spelling. The result is, 
that those oqly who have themselves had the 
leisure to ransack said dictionaries, come 
off the victors, while our practical, thor- 
oughly versed spellers and teachers are 
thrown into the shade. 

Perhaps, it would not be amiss, in this 
humble attempt of mine to combat a great 
and growing educational error, to present 
my own plans for teaching this branch. 

I have three grades of spelling classes : 
The first consists of pupils reading in third 
and fourth readers ; the second, those read- 
ing in the second reader ; and the third, 
those reading in the first reader. With the 
last of these, owing to their inability to write 
words distinctly, only the oral system can 
as yet be pursued ; but, with the remaining 
two, I pursue a different plan. Their exer- 
cises are alternately both oral and written ; 



thus enabling those deficient in oral spell- 
ing to overcome their difficulties and vice- 
versa. I use the black-board in the oral 
exercises, because this brings the errors more 
readily before the class, though slates may 
be resorted to in case of a scarcity of black- 
board surface ; and it is pleasing to see what 
a spirit of generous rivalry is created in the 
class, both as regards neat writing and cor- 
rect spelling. I cross the misspelled words 
myself, believing that in this way justice is 
more fully awarded to each pupil, than by 
premitting them to correct either their own 
or each others* mistakes. 

I by no means ignore, in any exercise, 
the time-honored system of *' trapping," as' 
handed down to us by our ancestors ; believ- 
ing, as I do, in the good old Scriptural in- 
junction — " Prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good. " We spell by 
*' choosing sides" once a week, and last, but 
not least, give a portion of one afternoon 
in the week^ to an exercise in false ortho- 
graphy, from Prof. Raub's text-book ; a 
copy of which I have for my own private 
use, that not being the text-book in use in 
the schools of our district. I write the sen- 
tences upon the board, then have the pupils 
read them over after me, pointing out the 
misspelled words, which I underscore ; 
after which, they copy them upon their 
slate, spelling the misspelled words correct- 
ly. This is becoming a favorite exercise 
with my pupils ; and so thoroughly have I 
become convinced of its utility, that I think 
the day is not far distant when a spelling- 
book without false orthography will be con- 
sidered as imperfect as a grammar without 
false syntax. 

I make no use of the words and defini- 
tions preceding each reading lesson, further 
than as reference in enabling each one I0 
read intelligently ; for experience has taught 
me that to require pupils to commit those 
definitions in connection with their reading 
lessons has a tendency to produce two very 
objectionable classes in our schools : defec- 
tive readers and defective spellers. I have 
occasionaly exercises in the etymology and 
meaning of words, based upon my own 
knowledge of the same, but have always 
found it best not to impose such exercises 
upon pupils as a task until they have cred- 
itably mastered the art of spelling. 

I do not claim that my plans, as above 
given, are, by any means, perfect; but they 
are the result of long experience and obser- 
vation, and I present them for what they 
are worth, feeling, as I do, that in their 
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pursuit I am making creditable spellers. To 
say that I have made them, in an ungraded 
school, with an average of from thirty to 
forty pupils per day — pupils in whose minds 
no permanent foundation has been laid for 
such a superstructure, and who, moreover, 
belong to that proscribed race of beings, 
who, whether they merit it or not, have 
the reputation of being inferior in mental 
powers to their fairer brethren, would be 
presumptuous. 

''But,'* says the censoriously disposed 
reader, "it would seem by your plan as 
herein set forth that teachers should devote 
more than half of the school hours to spell- 
ing exercises.'* By no means. I would 
have no branch taught in our schools claim 
an undue share of attention. On the con- 
trary, I find that, in the pursuit of the plans 
as given above, much valuable time is saved. 
And since I, with no natural fondness for 
the study of mathematics, find myself daily 
falling into the error of preferring the teach- 
ing of it to that of any other branch, I 
know how great must be the temptation of 
those whose tastes coincide with their incli- 
nations. Good order in a school-room is 
so much more easily maintained when pupils 
are engaged with slate and pencil, or black- 
board and crayon, working out problems, 
that one good reason for the 'favor with 
which mathematics is regarded in our 
schools at once becomes evident. And, in 
direct opposition to the utilitarian spirit of 
our country, which would make mathematics 
so prominent a branch of study, I have 
ventured upon this humble essay in defence 
of our old friend, the spelling-book. Who 
will join the little band I seek to represent, 
in this unequal contest of letters versus fig- 
ures? 



A DAY AT RUGBY. 



NO one can have read the "Life of Dr. 
Arnold,*' or " Tom Brown's School- 
days" — no one, at least, whose memory 
holds in affectionate remembrance his own 
school-days, no one who has any sympathy 
with boyhood, with the sports and the trials 
and the pleasures of youth — no such person 
can have read these books without a longing 
to have a peep at the old school at Rugby. 
So, availing myself of pleasant compan- 
ionship and the opportunity of having a 
good introduction, I took the train, one 
pleasant October morning, from Leamington 
to Rugby, arriving after a pleasant hour's 



ride through the beautiful region that laj 
between, that gave us glimpses — ^fleeting, to 
be sure — of pretty hamlets half hidden in the 
trees, of green fields cropped by flocks of 
sheep, of broad parks studded with noble 
oaks and elms, big enough almost to shade 
their whole extent, varied with an occasional 
dissolving view of a railway-station, as wre 
whirled through it with a rush and a scream, 
at last bringing up at the end of our ride in 
the station which some years ago becanae 
famous to the world from having its sho^- 
comings disclosed in Dickens' story of 
** Mugby Junction." 

We walked off at a good pace through 
the narrow, paved streets of the little town,- 
which were quiet enough, spying here and 
there a book-store, or some such indication 
of a town whose main interest is connected 
with education, and stopping to look at the 
photographs of the buildings and the mas- 
ters of the school or at the last number of 
the newspaper conducted by the boys, hung 
in the shop-windows, or(it was just out) in the 
hands of some boy, the centre of a group, 
listening eagerly to the account given of 
some important match, read aloud from its 
columns by the holder. At last, at the head 
of the street, we saw the school-gates, with 
the oriel windows above; and, like Tom 
Brown, we *'saw the boys standing there, 
looking as if the town belonged to them," 
but who, nevertheless, politely informed us 
how to find our way to the residence of the 
master, who received us in the most cordial 
manner. 

Under his guidance we passed through the 
great gates into the quadrangle, into the 
school-house hall, famous in ** Tom Brown," 
with the tablets in its walls bearing the names 
of those who had won the highest honors 
of Rugby. "There are no very great names 
there," said our guide, modestly, for his 
own name was among them; but we saw 
enough names of those who have done honor 
to their alma mater in the world of letters, 
on the battle-field, and in the council-halls 
of the nation. There were enough names 
for old Rugby to be proud of. Then we 
passed into the school-rooms — plain, homely 
apartments, as all school-rooms are — ^and 
looked into one of the little studies — per- 
haps it was Harry East s own room — into 
which Tom Brown was introduced on his * 
arrival. The description answers well to 
what we saw: '* It wasn't very large, cer- 
tainly, being about six feet long by four 
broad. It couldn't be called light, as there 
were bars and a grating to the window, which 
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little precautions were necessary in the stud- 
ies on the ground-floor, looking out into the 
dose, to prevent the exit of small boys after 
locking-up, and the entrance of contraband 
surticles. But it was uncommonly comfort- 
a.l)le to look at, Tom thought. The space 
under the window at the farther end was oc- 
cupied by a square table, covered with a rea- 
sonably clean and whole red -and -blue-check 
table-cloth; a hard-seated sofa, covered 
^•ith red stuff, occupied one side, running 
up to the end, and making a seat for one, 
or, by sitting close, for two, at the table; 
and a good, stout wooden chair afforded a 
seat to another boy, so that three could sit 
' and work together. The walls were wains- 
coted half-way up, the wainscot being cov- 
ered with green baize, the remainder with 
a bright-patterned paper, on which hung 
three or four prints of dogs'-heads; Grim- 
aid i winning the Aylesbury steeple-chase; 
Amy Robsart, the reigning Waverley beauty 
of the day ; and Tom Crib, in a posture of 
defense which did no credit to the science 
of that hero, if truly represented. Over 
the door was a row of hat-pegs, and on 
each side book-cases with cupboards at the 
bottom.; shelves and cupboards being filled 
indiscriminately with school-books, a cup 
or two, a mouse-trap and brass candlesticks, 
leather straps, a fustian bag, and some curi- 
ous-looking articles, which puzzled Tom not 
a little, until his friend explained that they 
were climbing-irons, and showed their use. 
A cricket-bat and small fishing-rod stood up 
in one corner." 

Then we peeped into the kitchen and 
chemical lecture- rooms, with their usual ap- 
paratus of pots and kettles, glass tubes and 
retorts ; and so through other rooms of one 
sort or another, out into the ''close." 

As on the day when Tom came to Rugby, 
so when we were there, there was a foot-ball 
match of some moment in progress, and the 
play-ground was all alive with white-trous- 
ered boys of all sizes and ages, up to well- 
grown youths of nineteen, valorously con- 
tending for victory. The ball was in the 
centre of a struggling crowd, all shoulder 
to shoulder, and working away manfully. 
Tom Brown's boys seemed to be all there, 
''Old Brooke," "Crab Jones," and all, 
they or their heirs — the latter most likely, 
for it is many a day since Tom was there, 
and his generation has passed away, as have 
those with whom I kicked foot-ball on the 
Delta at Cambridge. Some of fkose boys 
have since then worn the silver stars on their 
shoulders in hard-fought battles ; some sit on 



benches in courts, dispensing justice ; one 
of them has been for years the head of the 
university, and others have shed their light, 
each in his way. Boys turn, out much the 
same on both sides of the Atlantic, and, 
while our Cambridge boys have been climb- 
ing in this manner, Tom Brown has got into 
Parliament. 

We did not wait to see the end of the 
game, but walked on through the old trees 
the Fives Court at the farther end. This 
game is unknown in America ; so we watch- 
it for awhile, as the players in a great build- 
ing with solid walls, knocked a hard wood- 
en ball about from side to side. On the 
farther side of the ground were some new 
Fives Courts, built in imitation of the place 
at Oxford, where it is played against a cer- 
tain buttress, which is here reproduced in 
fac similes, so that the noble game can be 
played in precisely the same manner at 
Rugby as at Oxford. And so, round the 
great play-ground, we came back to the 
school-buildings again, and went into the 
chapel. 

The chapel was empty, for the boys were 
all at play; but we saw the "oak pulpit, 
standing out by itself above the school-seats," 
and could almost in imagination see there 
the tall, gallant form and kindling eye — 
could almost hear the echoes of " the voice, 
now soft as the low notes of a flute, now 
clear and stirring as the call of alight-infan- 
try bugle — of him who stood there, Sunday 
after Sunday, witnessing and pleading for 
his Lord, the King of righteousness and love 
' and glory, with whose spirit he was filled, 
and in whose power he spoke. * ' But we heard 
these echoes and saw this form only in imag- 
ination, for the chapel was deserted, the 
arches echoed only our own footsteps and 
voices, and pulpit and seats were alike 
vacant. We looked round upon the painted 
memorial windows, and upon the marble 
monuments of the chapel, and paused rever- 
ently before the altar, beneath which lies 
the body of the beloved Arnold. 

Going out, we saw on the way the plain 
desk and chair in which he had sat, which is 
treasured as a priceless relic of the great 
and good man who made Rugby so dear in 
the memories of hundreds and thousands of 
English boys. 

Then, after a pleasant chat with our host 
and other Rugby masters — so like the talks 
we often hear in our own Cambridge — of 
college events and topics, our host guided 
us on our way to the station, where we took 
leave of him, little thinking that we should 
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SO soon learn of his death, cut off in the 
midst of his useful and honorable career by 
disease occasioned by too severe devotion to 



the duties of his calling. We cannot soon | ton' s Journal. 



forget his cordial greeting or the kindly 
tentions which made to us so memorabl 
that day at Rugby. — Henry Ware, in Applk 
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CONTRIBUTORS who do not find the 
lavors they have sent us in this number, 
must h ave a little patience. They will ap- 
pear in due time. 



The attention of mathematicians is called 
to Mr. Schneider's article on the ** Beauty 
of Polygons." A second article on the 
same subject will appear in the number for 
June. 



APPOINTING A CADET. 



The special attention of school officers, 
superintendents and Directors, is called to 
the important matter in the Official Depart- 
ment of this number of the Journal. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



The next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Associations will be held in the 
City of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th days of August, 1872. The forenoon 
and evening of each day will be occupied 
by the General Association, and the after- 
noon of each day by the four Departments 
— Elementary, Normal, Superintendence, 
and Higher Education. The officers intrust- 
ed with the duty of making the arrange- 
ments, are making good progress, and a full 
announcement will be made at an early day. 
The programme of exercises will include 
several of the most important educational 
topics now receiving consideration. No 
labor will be spared necessary to make the 
meeting a success. 

E. E. White, Prest. 
S. H. White, Sec'y, 



IN justice to all yourfg men who may as- 
pire to positions in our national schools, 
and in the interest of our common school 
system, we are glad to see the best and 
broadest of our Congressmen following the 
example of the late Thaddeus Stevens in the 
mode of appointing cadets. Mr. Stevens, 
it is well known, during all the last years 
of his Congressional life, made his appoint- 
ments of this character depend upon the 
results of a competitive examination. His 
plan was fair to all, and secured the very 
best talent for the place. We have hereto- 
fore noticed the mmes of several of our dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania Congressmen who 
have adopted the plan, and it now gives us 
pleasure to add another to the honorable 
list. We clip the following from a Warren 
paper; 

We notice that the Hon. G. W. Scofield, Repre- 
sentative of the Nineteenth Congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, has adopted, in regard to apiwinting a 
cadet from his district to the Naval Academy, a plan 
that is well worthy of imitation by Congressmen 
generally. Instead of himself selecting the candi- 
date, he has confided the selection to a committee 
of three gentleman from, respectively, Warren, Erie 
and Ridgeway counties, which committee is to meet 
in Warren on the 15th of May next and examine ap- 
plicants for the appointment, Mr. Scofield pledging 
himself to appoint the candidate whom the commit- 
tee may decide is the best fitted for the position. 
This is practical reform — reform, too, in a depart- 
ment of the Government where it hsa long been 
needed, and we congratulate Mr. Scofield ujjon his 
inauguration of so wholesome a system. 



BISMARCK'S LATEST TRIUMPH. 



BISMARCK has won another victory. 
Under his leadership, after weeks of 
heated debate and bitter opposition, a bill 
has passed both the Prussian Houses, and 
received the signature of the Emperor, plac- 
ing the superintendence of schools through- 
out the Empire hereafter in the hands of 
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Government officials instead of the priest- 
hood, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

In this struggle, Bismarck was opposed by 
a powerfel combination. The Ultramon- 
tanes, the Catholics, the High Protestants, 
the adherents of the extinguished govern- 
ments of the .absorbed States, embracing 
some members of the royal family and the 
Poles of the Duchy of Posen, usually hostile 
to one another, united their full forces in 
opposition to the passage of the bill; and so 
close was the contest, that, on one or two 
occasions, Bismarck only won the day by a 
majority of about 30 votes out of 400. The 
final vote in the House of Lords was, 25 ayes 
to 76 noes. Bismarck's main purpose, doubt- 
less, in carrying through this measure, was to 
render German unity secure. He sees clearly 
enough that the union now existing is 
mechanical, its parts being held together by 
force ; and he desires by means of educa- 
tion to cause Prussia and her conquered 
provinces to so grow together as to form one 
nation with common interests and sympa- 
thies. This is wise statesmanship. 

Besides, it is probable that the change 
from priestly superintendence of schools to 
a superintendence by government officers 
will be in the interest of education, and 
Prussian schools, good as they have been, 
will become under the new regime still bet- 
ter. 

It is a significant sign of the times, also, 
that the Prussian Minister of Education, 
Doctor Falk, has just decided that religious 
instruction in the higher schools shall not 
be enforced when parents can show the au- 
thorities that their children are receiving 
proper religious instruction at home. One 
more step, and the American unsectarian 
system of public education will be adopted 
in the great German Empire. 



AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 



AT the request of Mr. Mori, the Japa- 
nese Minister at Washington, Secre- 
tary Northrop of Connecticut, recently drew 
up an outline of our American system of 
education for the Japanese Government. 
This draft was submitted for alteration or 
amendment to a considerable number of 
gentlemen, specially interested in education 
or personally concerned in the administra- 
tion of school systems. As perfected the 
outline will be translated into Japanese, and 
circulated among the officials of the Japa- 
nese empire. 



The following is a copy of the document : 

I. EDUCATION UNIVERSAL. 

The American people maintain in every State a sys- 
tem of education which begins with the infant or 
primary school and goes on to the grammar and high 
schools. These are called " Public Schools," and 
are supported chiefly by voluntary taxation, and 
partly by the income of funds derived from the sale 
of government lands, or from the gifts of individuals. 

n. PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN TRIED FOR 250 

YEARS. 

Their estimate of the value of education is based 
upon an experience of nearly two centuries and a 
half, from the earliest settlement of New England, 
when public schools, high-schools, and colleges were 
established in a region which was then almost a 
wilderness. The general principles then recognized 
are still approved in the older portions of the coun- 
try, and are adopted in every new State and Terri- 
tory which enters the Union. 

III. THE WELL-KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 

It is universally conceded that a good system of 
education fosters virtue, truth, submission to author- 
ity, enterprise and thrift, and thereby promotes na- 
tional prosperity and power ; on the other hand, 
that ignorance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, crime, 
riot, and consequently to national weakness. 

IV. STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE. 

Universal education cannot be secured without 
aid from the public authorities ; or in other words 
the State, for its own protection and progress, should 
see that public schools are established in which at 
least the rudiments of an education may be acquired 
by every boy and girl. 

V. THE SCHOOLS ARE FREE, ARE OPEN TO ALL, 
AND GIVE MURAL, NOT SECTARIAN, LESSONS. 

The schools thus carried on by the public, for the 
public, are [a) free from charges for tuition ; (b) 
they are open to children from allclasses in society; 
and (c) no attempt is authorized to teach in them the 
peculiar doctrines of any religious body, while [d) 
the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, rev- 
erence, patriotism and unselfishness, are constantly 
inculcated. 

VI. PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY 

LAW. 

While public schools are established everywhere, 
the government allows the largest liberty to private 
schools. Individuals, societies and churches are 
free to open schools and receive freely any who will 
come to them, and in the exercise of this right, they 
are assured of the most sacred protection of the laws. 

VII. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

Special schools for special cases are often provided, 
particularly in the large towns ; for example, evening 
schools for those who are at work by day ; truant 
schools for unruly and irregular children; normal 
schools for training the local teachers; high schools 
for advanced instructions ; drawing schools for irte- 
chanics, and industrial schools for giving the ele- 
ments of u.seful trades. 

VIIL LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATE SUPER- 
VISION. 

In school matters, as in other public business, the 
responsibilities are distributed and are brought as 
much as possible to the people. The federal govern- 
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ment being a Union of many States, leaves to them 
the control of public instruction. The several States 
mark out, each for itself, the general principles to be 
followed ; subordinate districts or towns determine 
and carry out the details of the system. 

IX. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL, 

Institutions of the highest class, such as universi- 
ties, colleges, schools of science, etc., are in a few of 
the States maintained at the public expense; in most 
they are supported by endowments under the direc- 
tion of private corporations, which are exempted 
from taxation.. Consequently, where tuition is 
charged the rate is always low. They are regarded as 
essential to the welfare of the land, and are every- 
where protected and encouraged by favorable laws 
and charters. 



VISIT OF THE JAPANESE. 



HON. F. M. TANAKA, Commissioner 
of Education in Japan, and Mr. Joseph 
Nee-Sima, a Japanese gentleman who has 
been some five years in this country at school 
at Andover, Massachusetts, spent three days 
during the first week in April, at Harris- 
burg. The principal object of their visit 
will appear from the following letter: 

Department of the Interior, ] 

Bureau of Education, l 

Washington, D. C, Mar. 30, 1872. J 

Dear Sir — I have the honor hereby to introduce 
to your favorable consideration and attention, Hon. 
F. M. Tanaka, Commissioner of the Educational 
Department, Japan, now visiting this country, who 
has been accredited by the State Department to 
this office, at the reqijest of the Chief Ambassador, 
now in this country. 

Mr. Tanaka desires to obtain a correct and full 
idea of education in the United States — the legisla- 
tion, organization, methods of taxation, of expend- 
ing money, of conducting State, city and district 
systems of education, and also information in regard 
to architecture, furniture, methods of instruction, 
text books, discipline, etc. I have no doubt you will 
share with me in the most earnest desire to facilitate 
these wishes of the Japanese government in this re- 
spect, and will afford to Mr. Tanaka every opportu- 
nity for obtaining the information that he desires. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Eaton, Jr., 
Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, Sup't Common Schools, 

Harrisburg, Penna. 

The Japanese Commissioner brought with 
him a series of questions relating to the na- 
ture and management of our school system. 
These were fully answered in the several in- 
terviews that took place between him and 
the State Superintendent, written down and 
translated into Japanese by Mr. Nee-Sima, 
who speaks and writes English quite well. 
The Commissioner seemed highly pleased 
with our system of schools, and expressed 



the opinion that some of its most valuable 
features could be successfully carried into 
effect in Japan. He took with him copies 
of our reports and the forms used in the 
working of our system. He said: **Thc 
Japanese are your children, and you must 
teach them.'* 

The following article from the Nno Jer- 
sey Mechanic will give our readers full in- 
formation concerning the objects of the 
Japanese Embassy, of which so much has 
been said in the newspapers, and the change 
in the political affairs of Japan which has 
given rise to it. We regret to learn that a 
recent attempt was made by a band of 
twelve men to assassinate the Mikado, by 
whom these changes have been inaugurated, 
but, fortunately, the attempt failed. Other 
attempts may follow, for a nation is not 
lifted up from darkness to light without 
danger to the daring spirits who undertake 
the task. 

THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. 

The interest which the Japanese Ambassador^ at 
first awakened at Washin^on, has increased as they 
have shown more of their character, and unfolded 
more fully the important objects of their embassy. 
They appear to great advantage in all their inter- 
course, both with the officers of the Government and 
with other people whom they meet. They are not 
only persons of very high rank in their own country, 
but also statesmen and diplomatists of comprehensive 
views and of great intelligence. The address of their 
leader to the President, and still more his speech to 
the House of Representatives, were singularly ap- 
propriate ■ performances, and at the same time thor- 
oughly Oriental in their spirit and their imagery. 
Better conceived addresses would not have been ex- 
pected from ambassadors coming from the most civ- 
ilized nations of the West. 

When considered with reference to the objects 
which it has in view, this embassy must be acknowl- 
edged to be an indication of progress in Japan that is 
worthy to be hailed with the utmost interest. The 
credentials ^which it has borne to the President de- 
clare that the Emperor is desirous of profiting by the 
improvements which have been made in other coun- 
tries, and of establishing with them an intercourse 
which shall be of reciprocal advantage. It is to pro- 
mote this grand design that he sends forth these re- 
presentatives first of all to this country, which already 
sustains most friendly relations with his own. These 
embassadors, who are clothed with the highest 
authority which a government can delegate, are to 
study our institutions and our industrial arts; they 
are to become acquainted with our modes of education, 
our forms of legislation and of popular election, and, 
what is now a matter of much interest in Japan, with 
the practical working of our religious freedom, by 
means of which the votaries of every faith and every 
mode of worship dwell together as one people, and 
are guaranteed the enjoyment of their rights by one 
and the same system of laws. 

It is well known that a considerable number of 
Japanese youth of wealth and rank are already study- 
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ing m our schools and colleges, and some, we be- 
lieve, have also, by special permission of the Govern- 
ment, been admitted to the Naval Academy at An- 
na.poIis. But it is not so well known that several 
A^merican gentlemen have been appointed by the 
Imperial Government to teach in the university at 
Veddo and at Niagata, and that others have I een so- 
licited to go and assist in organizing a system of 
popular education for the whole empire. Nothing 
in its .way can be more striking than an address 
Mrhich was recently made by the Mikado to the As- 
sembly of his Daimois or nobility. He announced 
to them that universal education is the only basis of 
national prosperity, and that he means to secure it 
for his people. He calls upon them to assist him 
and to gather information that will be useful in pro- 
moting the object. He advises them to travel in 
foreign countries, and to take their wives and sisters 
and daughters with them, for education and acquaint- 
ance with the world are as important for women as 
for men. 

The whole address is in strange contrast with the 
exclusive and conceited spirit which has always 
reigned in Japan, modified, perhaps, within the past 
few years, by the opening of its ports to the com- 
merce of the world, which was secured by our 
own Government. It is this new spirit that is awak- 
ening in Japan, of which the present embassy is a 
most emphatic and conspicuous manifestation. The 
members of it arc of higher rank and of far greater 
intelligence and refinement than those ot their coun- 
trymen who came here twelve years ago. The les- 
sons of government and popular education, and es- 
pecially the lessons of universal and religious free- 
dom, which they will learn here, may have an im- 
portant bearing on the future policy of their country. 



Topics of the Month. 

THE contributions of American schol- 
ars to philology, and the thorough 
course of philological instruction in this 
country, are attracting considerable atten- 
tion in Europe. The London AtheruEuniy 
one of the leading critical reviews in Eng- 
land, pronounces the Anglo-Saxon .Grammar 
of Prof. March, of Lafayette College, " an 
invaluable work for the comparative philol- 
ogist,'* and further compliments the College 
. by remarking that ** the studies of a philo- 
logical character carried on at this compara- 
tively small American institution, are not 
surpassed in thoroughness by those which 
we are accustomed to associate with the 
German Universities." The British Quar- 
terly ^ in a review of these philological studies 
in the curriculum at Lafayette, declares that 
"nowhere else is the subject treated with 
equal competence and success." 

This is truly a great compliment to Prof. 
March and Lafayette College, coming as it 
does from such a source, and plainly shows 
the high esteem in which this institution 



and its learned corps of professors are held, 
not only in this country, but more particu- 
larly among the literati of Europe. — Easton 
Free Press, 



SHARON. 



MR. C. W. TOWNSEND, Principal of 
the Union School, of Sharon, says, 
in his recent report to the board of direc- 
tors: 

I would especially call the attention of the board 
to the high percentage of attendance in some of the 
rooms, as well as the total absence of tardiness. It 
will be seen that in three rooms — 4, 6 and 
7 — no scholars have been late, either in the 
morning or afternoon. Indeed, all the schools ex- 
hibit extraordinary results in punctual attendance^ 
with the exception of the two highest grades, where 
most of the tardiness did occur, and where the least 
should have occurred. 

The teachers here referred to, we find, 
upon examining the table accompanying the 
report, are Misses Garvin, Thomas and. 
Fusselman. Miss Garvin had 62 pupils en- 
rolled ; her average daily attendance for the 
month was 60, the percentage of attendance 
was 97, and she had not a single case of 
tardiness. 

Miss Thomas had 60 pupils enrolled ; her 
average daily attendance was 56, the per-^ 
centage of attendance was 96, and she had 
no cases of tardiness. 

Miss Fusselman had 66 pupils enrolled ;: 
her average daily attendance was 60, the 
percentage of attendance was 94, and there 
were no cases of tart iness. 

But these ladies are not the only Sharon, 
teachers who deserve credit, for we find, 
that the whole number of pupils enrolledi 
for the month of February was 868, and of 
these the average daily attendance was 570,. 
and the percentage of attendance, 89 ; there 
were 109 cases of tardiness. Few towns in 
the State can make a better exhibit. Mr. 
Townsend may well feel satisfied with the- 
work he is doing. 



FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COL- 
LEGE. 



AS will be seen by the following extract 
from the late annual catalogue, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College is not much in 
favor of the so-styled *^New Education."' 
It prefers to follow the paths which its 
philosophy points out as the right ones, and 
which its experience in the past has shown, 
to be safe. The views presented will, we 
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vide. But it would probably not; increase 
the cost of the schools nearly so much as it 
might be supposed or apprehended, while it 
might be made greatly to increase their gen- 
eral efficiency. It is to be assumed that 
school accomodations are already provided, 
sufficient for all the children of schoolage 
in the Commonwealth. But even if it were 
necessary to reserve or supply separate 
schools for those children who do not now 
attend school at all, and if to these were added 
the incorrigibly truant, and the unreason- 
ably absent from the other schools, together 
with those who, for misbehavior or negli- 
gence, are expelled from them, it would 
only leave more room in the other schools 
for the wants of an increasing population, 
and would, in the long run, involve only a 
change in the distribution of the whole num- 
ber of children. The result would, in fact, 
be that the average attendance in the other 
schools would be much raised ; the conduct 
and industry of the pupils would be im- 
proved ; and, in the end, the number to be 
provided for in the separ-j^e school would be 
very small indeed. And ''as to the meager 
remnant of extremely destitute children, 
which would be, we believe, continually 
reduced under the system we propose, 
for whom maintenance as well as in- 
struction would have to be provided, it is 
not easy to see how the State can decline 
the duty of making the provision, or why, 
while it has its numerous asylums of kin- 
dred character, it should seek to decline it. 
We think, therefore, that the expense would 
not be *' vastly*' increased; but whatever 
the cost would be, it ought to be cheerfully 
met. 

5. "It would encourage reckless mar 
riages, and the reckless idleness and waste- 
fulness of parents." 

This is the sort of objection that has been 
made, and may continue to be made against 
all relief afforded to the poor and wretched. 
There is an abuse to be guarded against, but 
it is not to be guarded against by leaving 
the destitute and miserable to rot and per- 
ish ; but only by giving relief in such judi- 
cious ways and degrees as to avoid abuses as 
far as possible. The same good judgment 
should be exercised in this case. But the 
objection is the less applicable here, because 
the natural and proper effect of the legisla- 
tion proposed would be, on the whole, to 
diminish poverty and wretchedness, as well 
as ignorance, vice and crime. Meantime it 
does not appear that the evil consequence 
alleged has actually followed where educa- 



tion has been made universally compujsory, 
whether in Sweden, in Norway, or in Ger- 
many. 

6. " Merely to learn to read and write 
will not make better citizens, or diminish 
crime. ' ' 

Here it is to be observed, first of all, that 
the practical alternative is not, as is often 
invidiously suggested, between a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing on the one 
hand, and habits of morality and religion, 
or a knowledge of a trade on the other ; 
but between so much knowledge as is invol- 
ved in reading and writing and no edu- 
cation at all ; between so much knowl- 
edge as that or blank ignorance, or a 
training only in habits of vice and crime. 

In the second place, so far from its being 
true that such a modicum of learning, or 
any amount of knowledge, is naturally as- 
sociated with immorality, the plain fact is, 
that there is a natural tffinity between 
knowledge and good morals ; between the 
normal culture of the intellect and of the 
heart ; between truth and rectitude ; and 
that a knowledge of reading and writing 
increases both the means and the tendency 
to acquire both the knowledge and the hab- 
its of virtue and good morals. This is the 
general law, and the dissociation of knowl- 
edge from virtue, the perversion of knowl- 
edge to the aid and development of vice 
and iniquity, which it is true may some- 
times happen, and which has happened in 
some notorious and terrible examples, is 
one of the most monstrous abuses known in 
human experience. 

But, in the third place, it is not proposed 
that these children should be taught to read 
and write to the exclusion of all moral or 
religious instruction. The public schools 
of Pennsylvania are neither immoral nor 
godless schools. Ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the teachers are, and would continue to 
be, moral, and nine-tenths of them relig- 
ious persons. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion and training would be given, radiating 
constantly in an unconscious influence from 
the person, bearing and example of the 
teacher ; from the very air and order of the 
school-room ;. and in -formal lessons, too, 
and special exercises, with such rare excep- 
tions for weak consciences as have been be- 
fore referred to. Morover, we here add, 
that all the time, if any, besides Sundays 
and Saturdays, which any parents may re- 
quire for their children to receive actual re- 
ligious instruction from their own religious 
1 teachers, would be freely accorded to 
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;lii order that it may be made profitable to our public 
'schools, in view of the fact that about one-half of 
'the committee appointed do not find it convenient to 
fgive any attention to the matter, we therefore eam- 
I'estly recommend that hereafter there be appointed 
: yearly by the board a committee consisting of three 
^competent gentlemen, called the Committee of School 
' Inspection, whose duty it shall be to visit the schools 
• of the city during the months of February ^and 
March of each year, to make an accurate and faithful 
' report of their condition %ind progress, and each 
. member of said committee to receive for his services 
a compensation of not less than three dollars per 
day for the time actually given. We earnestly in- 
vite your attention to this recommendation, as we see 
no other way of making the School Inspection Com- 
mittee of real service to the cause of public educa- 
' tion. 

This means, in plain words, that Alleghe- 
ny needs a City Superintendent of schools, 
and cannot do without one much longer. 
The Committee on Special Instruction 
"say 

OF VOCAL MUSIC. 

The advantages resulting from the introduction of 
vocal music into the school-room cannot be over- 
estimated. Physically, it expands the lungs and 
promotes the general health. Intellectually, its 
study, like that of any other science, affords mental 
discipline. Socially, it refines the taste, develops the 
finer feelings of our nature, and casts the sunshine of 
happiness over all who come within its influence. 
Morally, it helps to counteract the sordid tendencies 
of the age, by surrounding men with an atmosphere 
that does not always vibrate to the clink of gold It 
forms an essential part of public praise and private 
devotion — in short gives expression to the holiest 
emotions of the soul. These advantages are alike 
numerous and important. To secure its study in 
every school-room, its success, however, will depend 
in a great measure on the harmonizing and hearty 
cooperation of all engaged in the work. To aid in 
accomplishing a result so desirable, it is important 
that the principal's care be directed to the attention 
and discipline of the classes during the exercises of 
singing, while the entire work of the musical direc- 
tor should be to interest and. instruct. 

OF PENMANSHIP. 

It is essential to the successful teaching of penman- 
ship that the teacher should possess a knowledge of 
the forms and proportions of letters, and the power 
of executing them. To obtain such teachers it was 
found necessary, at an early period in the history of 
our schools, to aiake instruction in penmanship a 
specialty, and employ experts in the art in each 
school. The plan has worked most admirably, and 
we think it would be difHcult to find in the public 
schools of any city, better organized or better in- 
structed writing departments than in the schools of 
Allegheny. 

OF DRAWING. 

The practice of this art in our schools affords time- 
ly relaxation and relief from close and laborious 
study. Mot only is it a most excellent preparatory 
training in the acquiring of the art of penmanship, but 
I if extended to the branch of mechanical drawing, 
in the male department, it will afford valuable train- 
ing for the active pursuits of life. Though many of 



the children in our schools may never become 
draughtsmen, yet in the actual practice of any me- 
chanical art, drawings are invaluable. They show 
the true forms, dimensions and arrangements of ma- 
chinery with greater clearness than models. Without 
drawings it would be impossible to make any advance 
in mechanical art. Paper, pencil, ink and colors are 
cheap materials, and the time which the pupil may 
spend in acquiring a knowledge of mechanical 
drawing may be deemed well spent, when we con- 
sider its importance and utility in future life. It is 
too often the case that every young man, whatever 
be the walk in life in which he chooses to tread, has 
to begin his real education after he leaves the school- 
room. We think this evil should be remedied ; that 
every child should have instilled into his mind, in 
early years, a thorough knowledge of common things, 
so that when he advances in life, he may enter more 
readily on any of the trades or professions, or be 
prepared for the emergencies of commerce. 

Among our fast increasing population there lies 
dormant a vast amount of talent and ingenuity, which 
at present is so much loss of capital to the country 
and to the world. We are eminently a manufactur- 
ing and agricultural people. Our manufactures are 
all the product of mechanical contrivances; our 
agriculture is now rising to its just position as a 
mechanical and chemical art. Whatever instruction 
may be given in our schools which may tend to 
direct attention to the mechanical arts, and develop 
a love for them in the mind of the pupil, we con- 
sider important ; hence we commend instruction in 
drawing, and especially mechanical drawing in the 
public schools. 



Personal. 



Prof. Miles Rock, of the Astronomical 
Observatory, of Cordoba, Argentine Re- 
public, South America, sends us a cata- 
logue of the minerals and rocks represented 
at the recent National Exposition held at 
Cordoba. He also sends us the proceed- 
ings connected with the inaugural ceremo- 
nies of the Observatory with which he is 
connected, and the address of Dr. Avel- 
laneda, Minister of Public Instruction, 
delivered at the opening of the National 
Exposition. He has our thanks. 

Superintendent Harlan, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was recently presented by the 
teachers of public school, No. i, with one 
of Rogers' groups of statuary, entitled "The 
School Examination.*' Mr. Harlan is evi- 
dently doing a good work among the Wil- 
mington schools. 



Prof. John S. Ermentrout, late Princi- 
pal of the Kutztown Normal School, has 
accepted the Professorship of Classics in the 
College of St. Charles Boromeo, a Catholic 
institution at Philadelphia, at a salary, the 
Rural Press states, of ^6,000 per annum. 
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We hope the Rural Press is right and 
that our old friend receives the salary 
named, but we presume the amount is much 
over-stated. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, Principal of 
the Normal School of St. Louis, and Miss 
Anna E. Johnson, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass., each 
receives a salary of ^2^590 a year — the larg- 
est salaries paid to lady teachers in the 
United States^ 

W. M. LiNDSEY, Esq., until recently,^ 
County Superintendent of Warren county, 
has been admitted to the Bar and formed a 
partnership with Hon. S, P. Johnson in the 
practice of the law. 

Rev. John Hewitt has been elected 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg, and has entered upon his du^ 
ties. 

Superintendent Armstrong of Luzerne, 
at the recent Teachers' Institute held at 
White Haven, was complimented by the 
teachers in the following resolution : 

*^ Resolved y That Supt. Armstrong, in the adminis- 
tration of his official duties, has labored earnestly and 
zealously to promote the best interests of the schools 
in Luzerne county, and that by gentlemanly and im- 
partial treatment of the teachers, he merits their 
highest respect and ^steem.^ 



The friends of Amos Rowe, and their 
name is legion among the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, will be pleased to learn that he is 
meeting with great success in teaching at 
his new home in Iowa. A writer in the 
Buchanan County Bulletin of March 22d, 
thus speaks of him : 

'Editor Bulletin : — By your permission, I desire to 
furnish the numerous leaders of your paper with a 
short report of the school of Sub-District No. 3, of 
Byron township, Buchanan county, Iowa, taught by 
Prof. Amos Rowe, formerly of Lancaster, Pa., which 
I think will be read with interest. It is a fact 
worthy of notice, that he knows how to maintain 
order and secure attention in the school-room. 
During a term of four months not one case 
of corporal punishment was resorted to; his man- 
ner of governing was such as to command the re- 
spect and commendation of every patron in the 
district. The general deportment of the school was 
improved a hundred per cent. His manner of teach- 
ing is not only to have scholars learn the rules (that 
is, to commit them to memory), but to have a 
knowledge of the application of them in the va» 
rious' branches of study. The progress of the school 
was rapid and thorough. The amount of labor per- 
formed by Professor Rowe during the term was very 
great. This was increased by the admission of four 
teachers, who were heard recite arithmetic, algebra, 
natural philosophy, physiology and Latin, before 
school hours, in the morning recess, at noon and 
evening. The daily average attendance was ninety 
per cent, of the number enrolled, notwithstanding 
the extreme cold and blocking of the roads by re- 
peated snow-storms. The number of visits during 
the term, by patrons, was forty-two. 
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Department of Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, May, 1S72. 

OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



COMMISSIONS to county superintend- 
ents are not issued for thirty days 
after the day of election. This time is al- 
lowed in order that all who deem a super- 
intendent elected by a convention of direc- 
tors unqualified for the office, may have full 
opportunity to file their objections. 

In this connection it is thought proper 
to call the attention of directors to the fol- 
lowing provision in the law. Incompetent 
officers have been commissioned because 
directors were not fully advised: as to the 
manner of presenting objections to its being 
done to the School Department, 

*• But if objections to issuing such commissions be 
made within thirty days, and •'such objections be 
signed, among others, by a majority of the members 



of not less than one-fifth of all the school boards in 
the county from which such objections are received, 
and certified to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 
superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 
shall issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified, who received the greatest number of votes ; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed 
against the issuing of commissions to county super- 
intendents, shall have power to issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths ; and any person, refusing or ne- 
glecting to attend, and give evidence of such inves- 
tigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to 
the same fines and penalties as if he had refused to 
appear and give evidence in the court of record, and 
the costs to be pilid by the parties subpoenaing the 
"witnesses." 

It will thus be seea that a majority of 
one-fifth of the boards ' of directors in any 
county have the power to keep an incompe- 
tent man out of the office of superinten- 
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dent, and it is hoped they will fearlessly 
exert their power wherever the circumstances 
demand it. The necessary papers can be 
drawn up and signed, if desirable, on the 
day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that 
objections, to have weight in the hearing, 
must not arise from improper motives or 
considerations of any kind, but have strict 
reference, in the language of the law, '* to 
the legality of the election and the qualifi- 
cations of the person elected county super- 
intendent. ' ' 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



Nb. I 

871 
872 

\ 874 

i 875 
876 

877 
878 

879 
880 
881 
882 



NAMES. 



I 



RESIDENCE. 



T. G. Hillman 

Maggie J. Hunter 

Beckie M. Fleming... 

Flora Vanness 

W. A. Tobias 

W. J. McClure 

Jonathan H. Fritz 

D. E. Kast 

J. Woods McMurtrie. 

A. J. Davis 

John B. Savidge 

Russel P. Laird 

Lorenzo D. Kase 



Freedom, Beaver co. 
New Brighton, 



(( 



« 



« 



Standing Stone, Bra'fd co. 
Rebersburg, Centre co. 
Petroleum Centre,Venango 
Somerset, Somerset co. 
Mechanicsburg, Cumb'd. 
Milton, Northumberland " 
West Freedom, Clarion " 
Shamokin, Northumb'ld " 
jDanville, Montour co. 
'Bloomsburg, Columbia co. 



ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 



THE Legislature failed to pass the bill 
fixing the salaries of county super- 
intendents, and they must be fixed, as here- 
tofore, by the several conventions of directors. 
It is hoped that directors may be able, in 
discharging this part of their duty, to derive 
some assistance from the table of salaries 
published in the last number of the School 
Journal. The salaries ought to be made 
proportionate to the work. This word of 
warning it is thou^t proper to give, that if 
the irregularities in the salaries become much 
greater than they have been, a certain fixed 
amount will be taken out of the general 
State appropriation, as now, and the re- 
mainder out of the particular appropriation 
to the county that is selfish enough to vote 
away money belonging to others. 



ANNUAL REPORTS. 



BOARDS of Directors are requested to 
observe the following directions in 
making out and forwarding the annual re- 
ports: 

I . These reports should be made out as soon as 
the schools close, or, in case they continue in opera- 
tion, as near the fisst of June as possible. 



2. They should contain a full and exact statement 
of the financial accounts of the board up to date. 

3. They should in all cases, under the general 
law, be prepared and signed by the old boards before 
going out of office. 

4. When prepared, they should be placed in the 
hands of the new boards to receive the signatures of 
their officers, and be trahsmitted to the proper 
county superintendent. 

5. Boards of Directors will confer a great favor 
upon all concerned by acting promptly in the matter 
of reports. There would seem to be no good reason 
why the reports from all the districts in the State 
should not be on file in this department by the latter 
part of June. The law requires them to be on file 
by the fifteenth of July, at the risk of losing the State 
appropriation. 

6. Form No. I of the affidavit and certificate ac- 
companying the report should be (executed by the old 
officers, and form No. 2 of the same, should be filled 
up and signed by the new officers. 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



NO warrant will be issued for the last 
quarter's salary to a county superin- 
tendent retiring from office, until he has 
conformed to the following conditions: 

1. Forwarded to this Department his annual report; 

2. Made all his monthly reports. 

3. Be prepared to show a receipt for all public 
documents from his successor. 

The postage of county superintendents, ethbraciftg 
only that paid for letters and documents sent to this 
Department, will be settled soon after the end of the 
school year, on the reception of itemized, receipted 
bills therefor. 

Superintendents are requested to inform the pro- 
prietors of newspapers Who have published notices of 
the triennial convention of directors, that if they Will 
send receipted bills to the School Department, they 
will be paid at once after the first of June 

They are also requested to forward to the Depart- 
ment no annual report that does not contain thte 
name and address of the officers of the board of 
directors for the next school year commencing on 
the first Monday of June, 1872. Any report received 
in violation of this direction will be at once returned 
for correction to the officer forwarding the same. 

Superintendents will this year embrace such mat- 
ter in their annual written reports to this department, 
and construct them in such form as they may deem 
judicious, each being left at entire liberty to follow 
his own ideas of what is best in these respects. No 
superintendent's repwrt, however, must exceed in 
length yft/^ of the printed pages of the usual report 
of this Department. 



CIRCULAR TO EDITORS. 



THE following circular was sent to the 
editors of all the newspapers in the 
State, and has been published by large num- 
bers of them. The editorial response called 
forth by it is very cheering, and must do 
good. The editor and the teacher are both 
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educators, and should work together for the 
common good. 

Harrisburg, April i, 1872. 
To the Editor of 

Sir: On the first Tuesday of May next, con- 
ventions of school directors will assemble at the 
county seats of the several counties of this Common- 
wealth for the purpose of electing 'county superin- 
tendents of common schools for the term of three 
years, commencing on the first Monday of June. At 
the same time there will be held, if the respective 
boards of directors so decide, in all cities and 
boroughs possessing 7,000 inhabitants, special elec- 
tions for the election of city and borough superin- 
tendents of schools for the same length of term as 
that for which county superintendents are to be 
elected. 

There are now serving in the State, 81 county, 
city and borough superintendents, to be increased 
probably at the forthcoming election to 85* or more. 
The importance of the interest intrusted to these 
officers can scarcely be over-estimated. Pennsylvania 
will have 1,000,000 children to educate in her public 
schools during the next three years, and her annual 
expenditures for school purposes will most likely 
average $10,000,000. Whether these children shall 
be well taught and trained, or otherwise; whether 
this vast sum of money shall be judiciously or inju- 
diciously expended, will depend very much upon the 
men about to be chosen to fill the office of superin- 
tendent, for it will be admitted by all who reflect 
upon the subject that as the superiiv^endents so the 
teachers, as the teachers so the schools, and as the 
schools so in good measure the social and political 
condition of the people. 

In view of these facts, and appreciating the power 
of an intelligent Press as an agency in creating a 
right public sentiment, I feel it my duty to ask you to 
impress editorially upon your readers, both school 
directors and citizens, the importance of securing 
the very best man that can be found willing to accept 
the office of Superintendent of Schools in your 
county. No other office probably has a relation so 
vital to the interests of the people. Persuade the 
members of the convention, if you can, to lay aside 
all extraneous considerations Mid allow their choice 
to be determined by merit, and merit alone. 

Pennsylvania has within the last few years placed 
herself proudly alongside of the foremost educational 
States. She is taxing herself for educational pur- 
poses as heavily as any other State in the Union. 
She is pouring out her money for the education of 
her children most generously, and it is the high duty 
of all who have to do with the official management 
of schools to see that every dollar thus contributed 
brings back the greatest possible return of that for 
which it is given. Our people are willing to pay for 
the best schools, and we must have them. Let none 
but men fully qualified be placed in the office of Su- 
perintendent, and the rest is guaranteed. 

Hoping you will be willing to lend your aid in 
calling attention from time to time, through your 
columns, to the matter herein brought to your notice, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. WicKersham, 
. Supt. Com. Schools. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 



Pike. — The annual teachers' institute was held at 
Milford, April X5th. 



WHAT was done by the Legislature at 
it^ recent session, of general inte- 
rest with respect to school affairs, will be 
found below. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

For the salary of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salary of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Common Schools, eighteen hundred dollars. 

For the salary of an additional Deputy Superin- 
intendent, eighteen hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of three other clerks in theScfaoo 
Department, one thousand four hundred dollars 
each. 

For expenses of principals of State normal schools 
and superintendents, in attending annual examina- 
tions, as per bills on file in the School Department, 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For engraving and printing warrants, one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necei-sary. 

For salary of messenger, nine hundred dollars. 

For stationery and blank books in the School De- 
partment, three hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

For postage, telegrams and express charges, one 
thousand two hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For cleaning office and miscellaneous expenses of 
the School Department, three hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For expenses in packing and distributing blank 
forms, leports, school laws and decisions to the 
school directors of the State, one thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For publishing and circulating among the school 
officers of the State the official decisions and instruc- 
tions of the Department, two thousand tw^o hundred 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses on official business of the 
department, six hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Section 12. For the support of the common 
schools, for the school year which will begin on the 
first Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, to be paid on war- 
rants to be drawn by the superintendent in favor of 
the several school districts of this Commonwealth, 
the sum of seven hundred thousand dollars, inclusive 
of the salaries of the county superintendents, and in- 
clusive of the sum of fifteen thousand dollars for the 
education of teachers in the normal schools of this 
Commonwealth, to be applied in the same way and 
under the same conditions as a similar approjM'iation 
was directed to be applied by the general appropria- 
tion act, approved the eleventh day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six: Pravidtdy 
That each student in the normal school drawing an 
allowance from the State, must receive regular in* 
struction in the science and art of teaching, in a 
special class devoted to that object, for the whole 
time such an allowance is drawn ; and in the allow- 
ance to soldier students at normal schools no dis- 
tinciion shall be made on account of age; and that all 
examinations of the graduating classes at the normal 
schools shall be conducted by a board of which the 
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State Superintendent or his deputy shall be president, 
of two principals of normal schools, of whom the 
principal of the school where students are under ex- 
amination shall be one, and two county, city or bor- 
ough superintendents of the district in which the 
school is located, to be appointed by the State Super- 
intendent; inclusive, also, of the sum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars to the Lincoln University, to be used 
for the same purposes as the appropriations to normal 
schools: Prcvtdedi That the city of Philadelphia 
shall be entitled to a proper proportion of this appro- 
priation without contributing to the salaries of the 
county superintendents ; and that the sum of three 
thousand tiollars of the amount received by the city 
of Philadelphia shall be paid to the teachers' institute 
of said city for its corporate purposes. 

The two notable things connected with 
these appropriations are the increase of the 
State appropriation to common schools to 
1700^000, and the provision made to pay 
the salary of an additional deputy superin- 
tendent. The increased State appropria- 
tion to common schools will bring with it 
some relief to many heavily taxed school 
districts, for every dollar that comes from 
the State will take the place of a dollar to 
be raised otherwise by local taxation, and, 
in general, add vigor to the whole system. 
The additional deputy that has been provi- 
ded for is an officer much needed to aid in 
doing the large amount of work that has 
become necessary to be done outside of the 
the Department. 

For these two important steps in advance 
the friends of education are mainly indebted 
to Hon. James L. Graham, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and 
Hon. B. L. Hewitt, chairman of the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. 

APPROPRIATION TO ORPHAN SCHOOI^. 

For the expenses required by the act, entitled " An 
act to provide for the continuance of the education 
and maintenance of the destitute orphans of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors, and the destitute children 
of permanently disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
State/^ approved April ninth, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven, as follows : 

For the superintendent, in addition to his salary 
as superintendent of common schools, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the salary of chief clerk, eighteen hundted 
dollars. 

For the salary of one other clerk, fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

For the salary of the inspector of orphan schools, 
two thousand dollars, and two hundred for traveling 
expenses. 

For the salary of the female inspector of orphan 
schools, twelve hundred dollars, and two hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses. 

For postage, telegrams and express charges, five 
hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

For stationery and blank books, one hundred and 



fifty dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For printing and circulating decisions and instruc- 
tions, two hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

For transferring pupils, two hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For funeral expenses, four hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For traveling expenses of the superintendent and 
his assistants in conducting the annual examinations, 
three hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

For furniture and miscellaneous expenses, two 
hundred and fifty dollars, or sp much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

For the purpose of aiding deserving soldiers' or- 
phans, who leave the schools at sixteen years of age, 
to fit themselves for teachers at the State Normal 
schools, two thousand dollars. 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of 
age, admitted into such orphan homes or institutions 
as have received appropriations from the State, the 
sum of one hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan of less than ten years of 
age, admitted into such orphan homes or institutions 
as have received appropriations from the State, the 
sum of one hundred and fifteen dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For the education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of each orphan above the age of ten years, 
admitted into such institution as may be selected for 
them by the proper authorities, and which has re- 
ceived no appropriation from the State, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary ; the gross amount appropriated 
for all purposes connected with the soldiers' orphans 
schools not to exceed one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars for each quarter, in addition to any sur- 
plus that may accrue from the appropriation for the 
school year ending May thirty-lirst, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, after the payment of 
the deficit for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy, directed to be paid out of that surplus, 
and such moneys, not otherwise appropriated, as may 
be returned to the treasury from the loans made to 
certain schools under the act of April fifteenth, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, and its sup- 
plement ; and all accounts to be settled by the Audi- 
tor General and State Treasurer in the usual manner, 
and to paid on the warrant of the Auditor General. 
And it is hereby further declared, that no child born 
after the first day of January, Anno Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, shall be ad- 
mitted into any of the institutions aforesaid ; and it 
shall be the duty of the superintendent, on or after 
the first day of June next, to discharge from any and 
all the institutions which have received, or which 
shall hereafter receive, any such children, under the 
provisions of the act of April ninth, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, as shall 
have arrived at the age of sixteen years; and so 
much of the act, entitled " An Act to provide for the 
education and maintenance of the destitute orphans 
of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the State," 
approved April ninth, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-seven, as conflicts herewith, be and the 
same is hereby repealed ; and it is hereby declared to 
be the further duty of the superintendent, to prescribe 
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the kind of clothing to l>c worn by the children of 
said orphan schools, and to see that each receive 
an amount of the full value of twenty-five dollars. 

It is to be observed that while the a ^pro- 
priation to orphan schools was last year 
$520,000, all that was asked for this year 
was $480,000. This deduction is not owing 
to any considerable decrease in the number 
of children under the care of the State, for 
that number is now about as large as it has 
ever been. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Section 50. To the South Western Normal School 
of the Tenth district, the Bloomsburg Normal School 
of the Sixth district, and to the Mansfield State Nor- 
mal School of the Fifth district, each ten thousand 
dollars. 

This appropriation of $30,000, in addition 
to the general appropriation of $17,500 and 
conditional appropriation of $15,000 to the 
the school at Lock Haven, in all $62,500, con- 
stitutes the whole of the appropriation to 
normal schools. 

It is to be regretted that particular schools 
find it necessary . to ask for special appro- 
priations. Legislative favoritism is quite 
as likely to prove a drawback to them as a 
help. The State should give liberal support 
to her normal schools; but it should be 
done upon broad, general principles. The 
policy of giving appropriations to some 
schools and denying it to others that need 
or deserve it quite as much or more will, if 
persisted in, seriously cripple the whole 
system. 

NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 

Section i. Be it aiacted, <Sr*r., That the State Su- 
perintendent shall appoint on or before the first Mon- 
day in May, annually, two citizens of each Normal 
School District in which a normal school is in opera- 
tion, to act as trustees on the part of the State, with 
all the rights and privileges of other trustees, in the 
boards of truUees of the several normal schools: 
Pravidedy That this act shall apply to such Normal 
School Associations as shall aLccept its provisions. 

A MONUMENT TO THE FOUNDERS OF OUR COMMON 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

SFi:TiON I. Be it enacted^ 6r*r., That the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Buildings and Grounds are 
hereby authorized and required to select and appro- 
priate a suitable piece of ground in the public grounds 
of the State Capitol, for a site for a monument, to be 
'erected by the Penn^lvania State Teachers' Associ- 
ation, or other persons acting therewith, to the mem- 
ory of the chief founders and most distinguished 
promoters of the common school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Til is action of the Legislature was taken 
in response to the movement made by the 
State- Teachers' Association at its meeting 
last summer at Williamsport. The matter 
should now be vigorously followed up. 



INCREASED SCHOOL TERM. 



The act that will mark the past session of 
the Legislature in the school annals of the 
State is the one increasing the school term 
from four to ^\^ months. The credit of 
passsing this act belongs mainly to Messrs. 
Warfel and Banner, chairmen respectively 
of the Senate and House Committees on 
Education. This seems a proper place to 
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say, also, that the friends of education 
throughout the State are greatly indebted to 
these two gentlemen for the steady hands 
with which they guided the school legisla- 
tion during the whole session. But for 
them a number of vicious bills disturbing 
our school system would have been passed. 

The following is the act increasing the 
school term: 

Section i. Be it enacted^ 6rV., That the w ird five 
shall l)e inserted in the place of the word four in 
section twenty-eight act of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four, and school directors shall 
hereafter keep the schools of their respective districts 
in operation five months in the year : Provided, That 
the length of term may remain as at present, in dis- 
tricts where the maximum amount of tax allowed by 
law to be levied for school purposes shall be found 
insufficient to keep the schools open a greater length 
of time. 

In order to show the effect of this act as 
well as to give information to the boards of 
directors interested, the preceding table is 
inserted, exhibiting, first, the whole number 
of districts and schools in each county ; 
and, second, how many districts in the year 
1 87 1 kept their schools open less than five 
months, and how many schools there are in 
these districts. It will be seen that more 
than one-fourth of all the districts in the 
State kept their schools open less than five 
months, and that in these districts there are 
nearly one-third of all our schools. The in- 
creased State appropriation will do much to 
reconcile heavily taxed districts to this 
badly needed change. 

•♦ — 

ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Altoona. — Full schools and good progress. 

Blair. — Small-pox hxs been prevailing in some 
pArts of the county, and the Gaysport borough 
schools were closed one month short of the time 
they would otherwise have been kept open. A com- 
modious two-story school building has been con- 
tracted for at Roaring Springs, and will be built dur^ 
ing the coming summer. 

Bucks. — A local institute was held at Newtown, 
in March, which was well attended, and " the inter- 
est in the proceedin^p was excellent." The county 
superintendent was ably assisted by Prof. F. A Allen, 
Dr. Frank Taylor, W. W. Woodruff and E. H. 
Cook. Geo. Davis was also one of the lecturers. 
One of the sessions of the institute was devoted to 
the exercises Connected with the form^tl opening of 
the new school building jiist completed at this place 
The new building is commodious and contains the 
most approved modern furniture. It cost l7,ooo. 
The Linden Female Society, at Doylestown, was 
opened April 2d, under the charge of H. H. Hough, 
A. M., and S. C. Sheip, A. M. These gentlemen 
are hi^'hly spoken of as educators, and this seminary 
promises to be a success. 

Cameron — The directors of Portage have sup- 
plied their schools with a copy of the latest edition 



of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. Shippen has 
built a substantial school house, and supplied it with 
modern furniture. The teacher in Sinnemahoning 
district has provided himself with a well-selected 
library, which he keeps in his school-room. It con- 
tains many valuable and interesting works for teachers 
and pupils. 

Centre. — Most of the public schools are now 
closing, and many of them did so with highly cred- 
itable public examinations. The different academies 
have opened their spring sessions under most favora- 
ble circumstances. 

Chester. — New Garden will build a new school- 
house during the coming summer. The examination 
of teachers at Unionvifie was attended by a large 
number of spectators. 

Jefferson. — The schools generally closed about 
March 1st. Brookville borough can boast of a very 
punctual attendance, some of the schools averaging 
90 per cent. This fact is highly encouraging, and 
speaks well for the BrookvillSans. 

Juniata. — An adjourned teachers' institute was 
held at Thompsontown on the 29th and 30th of Feb- 
ruary. The main object of this meeting was for the 
purpose of considering the feasibility of establishing 
a teachers' library. After a full discussion of the 
subject, the matter was postponed until the meeting 
of the regular institute. 

The citizens manifested their interest in this meet- 
ing by being present in large numbers. 

Lawrence. — Three loca^ institutes were held 
during the month of March. The one at Wilming- 
ton continued three days. Those at New Castle and 
Princeton each lasted two days. Seventy -five teach- 
ers, sixteen directors and about nine hundred people 
were present at these meetings. The county superinten- 
dent was assisted in conducting these institutes by 
Profs. M. Gantz and G. W. Mays. The principals of 
the New Castle schools. Revs. B. M. Kerr and Robt. 
McHiller, were also among the instructors. These 
meetings are represented as crediting a great deal of 
interest in educational matters. 

Lycominc;. — The schools are generally closed. 
The Lycoming County Normal School opened the 
15th inst. It will be free to all living within the 
limits of the borough of Montoursville, the place where 
the school is located. 

Perry — The schools of Newport borough have 
been closed on account of the small-pox. 

NORTHAMPTON. The schools throughout the 

county are more regularly visited by directors than 
ever before. Live district institutes are numerous. 
Several have been revived where they had not been 
held for years. The general institute held alter- 
nately in Northampton and Lehigh counties is doing 
a good work. Prominent among those aiding in 
this laudable movement are Profs. Bender, Andres 
and Henninger, of Weaversville Academy, F. K. 
Berndt, of Bath, and Messrs. Krerge, Kunkel, Remel 
and others, of Allentown. 

Somerset — The grammar-school department of 
Salisburg has been recently furnished with a full set 
of out-line maps (Mitchell's large series). They are 
beautiful and useful. The directors of four districts 
have supplied their schools with Holbrook's terrestrial 
glol)es. A general interest in improvement appears 
to be manifested among the citizens and dir^tors of 
the county. 

Snyder. — Five new school-houses were built dur- 
ing the past year, and there are only ten in the 
county which are without out-houses. The Bible is 
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read in 105 schools. Through the removal to the 1 
west of Mr. I; Boggs Smith, Seliiisgrove loses a good 
citizen and an active secretary of the school board. 
The schools at Shamokin Dim have been closed in 
consequence of the smiU-pox. The Freeburg Acad- 
emy opened the spring term on the 2d of April. 
Prof. Boyer is assisted by competent instructors. The 
recent examination, by the county superintendent, at 



Freeburg» was attended by a large number of citizens, 
and was very creditable to the teachers and pupils. 

Willi \MSFORT. German classes were started 

durin ; the past month in five of the largest school 
buildings. Five hundred pupils have joined these 
classes, and the result is, much enthusiasm has been 
excited amon^ pupils and teachers as to the study of 
German. 



Book Notices. 



School Management. By Alfred Hoibrook, Prin- 
cipal of Normal School^ Lebanon^ Ohio, Author* 
of Normal Methods of Teaching. Published by 
yosiah Ifolbrook. 

Alfred Holbrook has for a number of years been 
principal of a successful private normal school lo- 
cated at Lebanon, Ohio. This book is made up of 
lectures delivered to the students. There are in all 
twenty-one lectures, and they treat of a great variety 
of topics, under the general head of " School Man- 
agement." We have read the book through, and arc 
free to say that it possesses many excellencies. Its 
author is thoroughly independent and does not spare 
the abuses of the school -room, though we find them 
indulged in or winked at by teachers and school au- 
thorities in high places. We like his fearless criti- 
cism ; and even if his blows sometime fall on un- 
deserving heads, they will do good. 

The characteristic principle of school management, 
as the author treats of it, may be called attraction, 
Mr. Holbrook thinks the vast majority of young 
people at school can be governed by training them 
to like good government and to love and respect the 
governing power; and to study by making the work 
of teaching them interesting and attractive. He has 
little faith in forced order or forced study. All fine 
intellectual and moral growth is self-ordered, and the 
only safe kind of government is self-government. 

Every lecture contains practical matter of great 
value to young teachers. It is the result of a wide, 
successful and well -considered experience. 

But in thus expressing our favorable opinion of 
the book, we are sorry to be c impelled to add that 
the composition is sometimes faulty, and the style 
rough. The proof-reader has been negligent. Per- " 
sonal allusions and conversational liberties of speech, 
proper enough, used by a teacher in a familiar talk 
to a class, are indulged in to an extent scarcely jus- 
tified by good taste. Freed from these blemishes, as 
we have no doubt future editions will be, and we 
have few more usefnl works on practical teaching, w. 
Potter & Hammond's Standard System of Pen- 
manship. In three Series : School Series, Nos, i 
to 7 ,• Advanced Series, Nos. S to 12/ Ladies^ 
Series, Nos. 1 3 to 15. Philadelphia; Cowper- 
thwait <5r* C<?. 1872. 

This standard series of Penmanship comes to our 
table looking fresh and new from its late revision 
just completed. The ruling and diagrams of the first 
books merit special mention, while the easy and at- 
tractive style of penmanship will commend the 
series to teachers. The following is the order of 
books and kind of exercises to be found in each : 



No. I contains a drill exercise upon the formation of 
thirteen letters, included under the z and ^ principles. 
A system of diagrams and ruling is adoptee for this 
and the two following books, and also for No. 8, to 
insure correct spacing, height and slope, without des- 
troying either the freedom of stroke or the independ- 
ent writing of the pupil. No. 2 combines a drill 
upon the formation of the twenty-six small letters, 
arranged under their respective principles, with the 
proper manner of connecting them together in words. 
No. 3 exercises the pupil upon each letter of the al- 
phabet — both small letters and capitals — systemati- 
cally arranged in the formation of words. No. 4 
contains further exercises for the arm, words of me- 
dium length, and short sentences, reviewing the pre- 
ceding books ; the principal feature of No. 5 is its 
arrangement in short sentences, preceded and follow- 
ed by a thorough drill on single words. No. 6 con- 
tains longer sentences, preceded and followed by a 
drill upon single capital letters; and No. 7, a choice 
selection of sentences for further practice. No. 8 is 
the preparatory book of the Advanced Series, con- 
taining a thorough drill upon words and short sen- 
tences, systematically arranged, together with dia- 
grams and ruling for height, spacing and slope; No. 9 
contains words and sentences, with two styles of 
capital letters ; No. 10, a selection of historical sen- 
tences, with a great variety of capital letters; No. ii, 
notes, drafts, bills, and other business forms; No 12 
is made up of book-keeping forms, which are used in 
various kinds of business transactions. Ofthe Ladies' 
Finishing Series, No. 13 contains sentences and 
words in a fine hand ; No. 14, historical sentences in 
a still finer hand; while No. 15 is the Ladies' Book 
of Forms, each copy consisting of four lines, and 
written in an easy, flowing manner, with various 
styles of capitals. + 

Crosby's Greek Grammar. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language; For the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 
12 mo. Pp.: 475. Forty 'fourth Edition. Bos- 
ton: JVoolworth, Ainsworthdf* Co. 1 87 1. Price, 
$2.00. 

This work, so long and so favorably known, now 
appears in a new dress. It has been carefully revis- 
ed throughout, and has received many improvements, 
partly original, and partly derived from from the.in- 
vestigations in Greek and comparative philology 
which have been made, especially in Germany, dur- 
ing the last twenty -five years. In the preparation of 
this edition, it has been the author's constant endeav- 
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or, as he informs us in his preface, to convey more 
information of value to the student witho.ttt increas- 
ing the size of the book, while the face of its new 
type is not only^ clearer but even larger than that of 
the old — in other words, to make the volume still 
more, accordinqr to its original plan, an easy and con- 
venient manual for the beginner, and at the same 
time a copious book of reference for the more ad- 
vanced student. It certainly is desirable that the 
student should commence his course with a grammar 
upon which he can rely to the end, and which he 
will not be obliged to change when familiarity with 
its pages has prepared him to use it to the greatest 
advantage. Among the improvements here is the 
constant comparison of the Latin and the Greek, 
constituting a peculiar feature of the book, and great- 
ly increasing its beneBt to the Latin scholar, who will 
thus be materially aided not only in the acquisition 
of the Greek, but also in the more thorough under- 
standing of the Latin itself. Less frequent compari- 
sons are made with other languages, ancient and 
modern, as the Sanskirt, German, French, Modern 
Greek, etc. The irregular verbs and others, which 
require special notice, are now arranged in an alpha- 



betical list, so that the student can find them at once, 
without the delay of seeking them through an index. 
In the Syntax, the numbered rules have been retain- 
ed, almost without change even in the numbering; 
while a second series of rules his been distinguished 
by letters. The pirlicles have received more atten- 
tion. Also, the different methods of pronunciation 
which prevail are placed side by side, for the teacher's 
choice. + 

My Wife and/.- Or Harry Henderson's History. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe^ author of " Uncle Tom's 

Cabin y'' " Minister's Wooing'' etc. XZmo.Pp.^l^. 

aotA,$i.yS' New York. J. B.Ford^Co. 1872. 

Mrs. Stowe takes the first place among our writers 
of fiction, and this, her last story, is one of her best. 
It was a leading attraction of The Christian Union 
during a year or more, where it appeared in serial 
form. The characters are sharply drawn, and in- 
terest in the plot is never lost. The representa- 
tives of the " woman's rights " movement — as a foil 
to the beautiful characters of Ida and Eva — are not 
quite so lovely as one's ideal wife or mother. The 
story has sold very largely since it* publication, and 
cannot be too widely read. 4. 
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A CELEBRATED preacher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in a sermon to a crowded audience, described 
the terrors of the last judgment with such eloquence, 
pathos and force of action, that some of his audience 
not only burst into tears, but sent forth piercing cries, 
as if the Judge himself had been present', and was 
about to pass upon them their final sentence. In the 
height of this excitement the preacher called upon 
them to dry their tears and cease their ccies, as he was 
about to add something still more awful and aston- 
ishing than anything he had yet brought before them. 
Silence being obtained, he, with an agitated counte- 
nance and solemn voice, addressed them thus : "In 
one quarter of an hour from this time the emotions 
which you have just now exhibited will be stifled ; 
the remembrance of the fearful truths which excited 
them will vanish; you will return to your carnal oc- 
cupations or sinful pleasures with your usual avidity, 
and you will treat all you have heard'asa tale that is 
told.' " 

The Scientific American thinks that during the 
past six months good, solid, healthy progress has 
been made in engineering. The Brooklyn pier of 
the East River bridge now stands seventy-two feet 
above mean high tide, while the caisson on the New 
York side has been sunk to the bottom of the river. 
The tunnelling at Hell Gate is going on rapidly, and 
the completion of the Hoosac tunnel will be reached 
much sooner than would have- been the case but for 
recent additions to our means of blasting and drill- 
ing rocks. In marine engineering the compound- 
engine system has been largely extended. New ap- 
plications of electricity to regulating large and actu- 
ating small engines have been made, and devices for 
increasing safety in the use of steam have been nu- 
merous. Many inventions seeking to solve the pro- 
blem of canal-boat propulsion have been called into 
existence. Concrete building is winning its way to 



public favor, and important improvements have been 
made in the means for protecting property from fire. 
"In short, the past year has been one of activity and 
decided though unostentatious progress." 

The oldest pieces of wrought-iron now known are 
probably the sickle blade found by Belzoni under the 
base of a sphynx in Kaniak, the blade found by 
Colonel Vyse embedded in the masonry of the Great 
Pyramid, and the portion of a cross-cut saw exhumed 
at Nimrood by Mr. Layard, all of which are now in 
the British Museum. A wrought bar of Damascus 
steel was presented by King Poms to Alexander the 
Great, and the razor steel of China, for many centu- 
ries has surpassed all European steel in temperature 
and durability of edge. The Hindoos appear to have 
made wrought iron directly from the ore, without 
passing it through the stage of wrougnt-iron, from 
time immemorial, and elaborately ornamented 
wrought-iron of huge dimensions, are still standing 
in India, which date from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Sir William Jones was one of the most eminent 
scholars and excellent men of his day. When he 
was a little boy, his inquisitive disposition led him to 
ask a great many questions, and his good mother 
used to say to him, ** Read, and you will know." To 
this maxim, he confessed he owed all his knowledge 
gained from books. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 
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How irksome is socialintercourse with a man or 
woman who discards the colloquial word for the pro- 
vincial newspaper substitute — a practice which at 
present is confined to the people who make a great 
display of looking down on ignorance and low life, 
and who are always proving their superiority over the 
vulgar by using words which they have picked up 
without bein:i[ able to assimilate them. Who can en- 
joy a chat with a man who always talks of women as 
females^ and of a man as an individual ; with whom 
things are never like, but similar ; who never begins 
a thing, but always commences it ; m; ho does not choose, 
but eUcts ; who does not help, but facilitates; who 
does not supply, but caters — nor buy, but always pur- 
chase ; who calls a beggar a iw^«^/Vff«// with whom a 
servan*. is always a domestic when he is not a menial,. 
who does not say a thing, but states it, and does not 
end, but terminates it ; who calls a house a residence, 
in which he does not live but reside ; with whom a 
place is a locality, and things do not happen, but 
transpire ; with whom a murder is always a tragedy, 
and shocking things are terrible to relate / It will be 
a day of bad omen for the harmonizing of class in- 
terests and feelings when this affectation of a choice 
diction descends from the middle class to artisans. — 
Saturday Review, 

Read this, Boys. — A gentleman advertised for a 
boy to assist him in his ofnce, and nearly fifty appli- 
cants presented themselves to him. Out of the whole 
number, he in a short time selected one and dismissed 
the rest. " I should like to know," said a friend, 
" on what ground you selected that boy, who had not 
a single recommendation." "You are mistaken," 
said the gentleman. " He had a great many. He 
wiped his feet when he came in, and closed the door 
after him, showing that he was careful. He gave up 
his seat instantly to that lame old man, showing that 
he was kind and thoughtful. He took off his cap 
when he came in, and answered my questions proTiptly 
and respectfully, showing that he was polite and gen- 
tlemanly. He picked up the book which I had pur- 
posely laid upon the floor, and replaced it upon the 
table, while all the Test stepped over it or shoved it 
aside, and he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing and crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. When I talked with him I noticed that 
his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk ; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed his finger nails were clean, 
instead of being tipped with jet, like that handsome 
little fellow's in the blue jacket. Don't you call those 
things letters of recommendation ? I do, and would 
give more for what I can tell about a boy by using 
my eyes ten minutes than all the letters he can bring 
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me. 

The following statistics show the number of immi- 
grants which arrived at the port of New York in 
187 1, and the countries from whence they came: 
England, 51,027; Ireland, 50,220; Scotland, 10,154; 
Wales, 1,224; Austrian and German empires, 88,- 
601; Sweden, 10,749; Norway, 2,781; Denmark, 
' 2,210; France, 4,245; Switzerland, 2,630; Italy, 
2,309; Miscellaneous, 3,552. Total, 229,639; total 
in 1870, 212,170. 

In 1859 there was not a mile of railroad in Min- 
nesota. Last summer ther; were fully thirteen hun- 
dred miles. Now there are over fifteen hundred. 
By next fall there will be over two thousand. 

He that thinks himself the happiest man is really 
so ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally 
the greatest fool. 



The Centennial Commission. — At the first (pre- 
paratory) session of the National Commissioners 
representing the States and Territories under the act 
of Congress, to provide for the commemoration of 
the Centennial Anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence by an International Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, July the 4th, 1876, resolutions were passed ad- 
opting Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, as the site for 
the Exhibition ; providing for plans and and esti- 
mates for buildings to furnish fifty acres of floor 
space ; distributing the details of business to the va- 
rious committees, and requesting co-operation by the 
Governors and organizations of the various States 
and Territories. The Commissioners adjourned 
until the 22d of May. 

A French countess seized a philosopher at the sup- 
per table and exclaimed, " While they are cutting up 
the fowls and we have got five minutes to spare, do 
tell me the history of the world, for I want to know it 
so much." 

I would rather occupy the bleakest nook of the 
mountain that towers above us, with the wild wolf 
and the rattlesnake for my nearest neighbors, with a 
village school, well kept, at the bottom of the hill, 
than dwell in a paradise of fertility, if I must bring 
up my children in a lazy, pampered, self-sufficient 
ignorance. — Everett. 

In the Lehigh Valley there are 28 iron furnaces, 
whose aggregate annual product, as appears by a 
statement compiled for the Mauch Chunk Coal Ga- 
zette, is 378,000 tons. ■ The total product of pig iron 
in the United. States during 1871 is estimated at 
2,ooo/xx> tons. Nearly one-fifth, therefore, of the 
present annual product of the country is made in this 
one valley. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews states clearly enough that 
** the absolutoid and abstractoid Elementismus of 
Being echoes or reappears by analogy within ihe re- 
latoid and concretoid elaborismus." We really don't 
know whether to agree with him or not. 

" Education is the cheap defense of nations," 
said Edmund Burke. Judging from the salaries 
paid to teachers, our rulers are determined to keep it 
'cheap. 

When the German indemnity is paid, France will 
have the largest national debt of any country in the 
world, amounting in round numbers to $4,500,000,- 
000, or more than double the present amount of the 
public debt of the United States. 

A London critic says that James Russell Lowell 
has the reputation in Great Britain of being the best 
writer in this country, and that he has few of prose 
equals in England, where his style is much admired 
by the ripest scholars. 

One of the best definitions of inconsistency was 
given by a Teutonic orator at a recent town meeting 
near Boston. He said : " It is vonderful, shentlemen, 
how elastic some men are in dere brains." 

A rhinoceros was lately added to a menagerie in 
Cincinnati, which was imported direct from the 
Island of Sumatra, ks original cost was 1 10,000 
gold, and when landed at Cincinnati the costs had 
amounted to $11,350 currency. 

The Russian Government has decided to confer 
officers' commissions on volunteers of the Jewish 
creed, on passing the prescribed examination. 

New York has eight normal schools, for the sup- 
port of which 1150,000 are appropriated annually. 

Rome, according to the recent census, has a popu- 
lation of 241,596. 
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The school is no place for a man without principle. 
I repeat, the school is no place for a man without 
principle. Let such a man seek a livelihood any- 
where else ; or, failing to gain it by other means, let 
starvation seize the body, and send the soul back to 
its Maker as it is, rather than he should incur the 
guilt of poisoning youthful minds, and dragging them 
down to his own pitiable level. If there can be one 
sin greater than another, on which heaven frowns 
with more awful displeasure, it is that of leading the 
young into principles of error and debasing practice 
of vice. — Page, 

Dr. Prime, in his " Travels in Japan," says : " Pass- 
ing through a street and seeing some forty or Bfty 
coppers hanging on as many nails at the front of a 
shop (the copper coin has a hole- in the center), I in- 
quired what they were for, and was told they were 
placed there by the shop-keeper to save time and 
trouble in answering the calls of the mendicants. 
When one came along he simply took a copper and 
passed on, never abusing the charity of the shop- 
keeper by taking two." 

A Proverb Extended. — " Sambo, my massa al- 
ways trabbel; yours ebber stay at home." "Dat 
berry true, Jim ; but you know what de proverb say — 
• Rollin^ stone gadder no moss.' " " No, Sambo, but 
it gadder polish ; and dat 'ere's a qualification your 
massa stan' berry much in need ob." 

One should not be downcast at failures. They 
are often far better for the student than success. He 
who goes to school to his mistakes will always have 
a good school-master, and will not be likely to be- 
come idle or conceited. 

By Lord Ros>e's telescope, an object 270 feet long 
on the moon's surface can be seen, and Baer calcu- 
lates that an instrument ten times as powerful would 
make the man in the moon visible if he were like 
any other man. 

Refined homes are the end of civilization. The 
work of all races for thousands of years is presented 
by the difference between a wigwam and a lady's 
parlor. It has no better result to show. 

Do not, then, said I, my best of friends, train boys to' 
learning by force and harshness; but airectthem to 
» it by what amuses their minds and interests them, so 
that you may be the better able to discern with accu- 
racy the peculiar bent of the genius of each. — Plato. 

There is no funeral so sad to follow as that of our 
own youth which we have been pampering with fond 
desires, ambitious hopes, and all the bright seductive 
berries that hang in poisonous clusters over the path 
of life. 

There were easy ways that ran around the base of 
the hill Difhculty, but the name of the one was Dan- 
ger, and of the other, Destruction ; the only right 
way w§LS straight up the hill. — Bunyan, 

Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, was visited 
by 450,000 persons last year. Over 200,000 tickets 
to the steeple were issued. 

The parent who sends his son into the world un- 
educated, defrauds the community of a lawful citi- 
zen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance. — Chancellor 
■ Kent. 

The best way to train a child in the way he should 
go, is to go that way occasionally yourself. 

The true idea of prayer is, perhaps, best expressed 
in the Homeric fragment : 

•* Asked, and unasked, thy blessings give. O Lord, 
The evil that we'pray lor from us waro." 



Every live teacher can recall days when it seems to 
him as if he were inspired ; when he and his pupils 
seemed to be in perfect sympathy with each other ; 
when his teaching was clear, interesting and to the 
point ; when his pupils were all alive, and attentive, 
and smart. It verily seemed — and so it was — that 
more was done in that one hour, or -that one day, 
than in any ordinary week. 

The following suggestive and touching story is 
somewhere told of the great Danish sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen. He had just completed a masterpiece, 
which fully satisfied him, and perfectly embodied his 
grand ideal. A friend found him before it weeping, to 
whom Thorwaldsen,. with unutterable anguish, ex- 
claimed, " Alas, I shall never have a great idea 
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again 

When we are young we are slavishly employed in 
procuring something whereby we may live when we 
grow old ; and when we grow old we find that it is 
too late to live as we had proposed. 

Tom and Arthur have been reported for rudeness 
to their mother. A heavy step is heard on the stairs. 

Arthur, I say, Tom, here comes father. I'll 
pretend to \yt asleep. 

Tom. — I won't — I'll get up and put something on. 

The future looks dangerous. The French Academy 
of Sciences is occupied with the question of the sun's 
near extinction ; and a rising philosopher announces 
that our globe may soon be expected to explode into 
a mass of cinders. • * 

In the new cemetery at Havana, in Cuba, a grand 
monument is .to be erected in honor of Columbus, to 
which his remains will then be transferred from the 
Cathedral in which they now lie. 

The influence which woman exerts is silent and still, 
felt rather than seen, not chaining the hands, but re- 
straining our actions by gliding into the heart. 

Patient, persistent effort will accomplish the tedious 
object, remembering always that education is a pro- 
cess of growth, and time is an essential element in 
it. 

Nevada pays the highest salarii^s to her teachers of 
any State or Territory in the Union. Male teachers 
receive in that State an average monthly salary of 
1118.75. 

Mr. Joseph Gillot, the steel-pen manufacturer, 
whose death was recently announced, was the owner 
of one of the finest private art galleries in England. 
It was valued at from ;f 80,000 to ;f 100,000. 

Uncle Sam has 1,400,000,000 acres of land for sale 
after all his donations for the benefit of railroads, 
schools, colleges, etc.. 

It is stated th.it a company has been formed in 
Russia to build a railway from the Volga direct to 
India, with a terminus, probably, at Calcutta. 

A dying Californian left |ioo,ooo to the deaf and 
dumb asylum of San Francisco, with the remark that 
his beneficiaries could not talk about him aft r his 
death. 

For ten years but five Greenlanders have left their 
icy mountains for a dwelling in more genial climes. 

The best rule for jewelry is said to be " solid, plain 
and costly." 

The State Capital at Albany will be one of the fin- 
est structures in world. 

It is estimated that more than one-sixth of the in- 
habitants of the United States are owners of real 
estate. 

Yale College has eighty-seven professors. 
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The Gift of Sons. — Song is one of God*s free 
gifts. And the development and cultivation of the 
human voice, in singing, is now regarded as an im- 
portant branch of education, by all classes of persons 
who can avail themselves of the necessary means. 
Music, both as a science and an art, has long been 
taught in Prussia and other European countries, as a 
part of the system of public instruction. Hence the 
more general prevalence of musical talent among those 
nations than among us. But this " free gift of God" 
is fast coming to be the inheritance of all in our 
own country. In many — perhaps a majority of our 



schools — of all grades, singing is a part of the daily 
routine of exercises. Within the memory of some of 
us, this would have been regarded as quite out of 
place, in a district school, at least. In every graded 
school there ought to be elementary instruction and 
practice in music provided for all, at the public ex- 
]>ense. It ought to be made as common and accessi* 
ble as reading and writing. A half-hour a day, in 
each department, would be none too much. And 
for this, where practicable, a teacher should be secured 
to go from room to room, or to gather the pupib at 
some common place for instruction and practice. 



TAKB IT EASY* 



[Thirty ieeondtJ] 



• 7 "Wlh • "W- 



Arranffcd from iho " 3InRical Gazette.'' 




1. Take it ea - sy 1 

2. Take it ea- syl 



life at long-cst Eat a lengthened ebod-ow h, 
what is hid - den, Or is wrong, or seem-eth so, 
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And the brave, as well as strongest, Dare not call to - mor - row his ; 
Leave it as a thing for- bid - den, Out of which a curse may grow ; 
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And the brave, as well as strongest, Dare not call to - mor - row his. 
Leave it as a thing for - bid -den, Out of which a curse may grow. 
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Take it ea - sy 1 
Take it ea - sy I 



for to - day All your plans of wis - dom lay ; . . lay. 

nev- er pry In - to what may cause a sigh ; ngh. 




8 Take it easy ! daily taming 

To the monitor within ^ 
|: On the altar, always bummg, 

Keep an incense firee from sin. :| 
Take it easy ! never fear 
While you keep a conscience clear. 



4 Take it easy ! ever leaning 

To the side of truth and right ; 

1: Happiness from virtue gleaning, 

Peace of mind from wisdom bright :| 
Take it easy I but at best 
Make not life a sorry jest 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS— IV. 



BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 



IN the preceding papers of this series the 
preparations of the teacher were briefly 
considered. 

But since the pupil is also an important 
factor in the work of the class-room, it will 
be profitable to refer to the preparation 
necessary for the latter in order to realize 
complete success at the recitation. The 
propriety of this step will be the more ap- 
parent if we reflect that the teacher himself 
is largely responsible for the character 
of the preparation made by the pupil. 
The child is to be taught how to study. 
He is to learn how most wisely and effect- 
ively to use his faculties. This is, in- 
deed, one of the chief ends of school train- 
ing. It is the business of the teacher to 
guide him in the right way. As has been 
before stated, the recitation is one of the 
leading features in all school work. Its 
chief object is to assist in the development 
of the pupiFs faculties. How shall he be 
aided in the prosecution of his share of the 
needed labor ? This is the question which 
we have now to answer, and we proceed to 
its solution by suggesting: 

I. That, when necessary, the teacher 
should devote a portion of the time of each 
daily recitation to a survey of the subject 
matter of each succeeding lesson, for the 
purpose of anticipating the difficulties, and 
of indicating to the pupils how these diffi- 
culties may be the most effectually over- 
come by the individual exertions of each. 

It is worthy of remembrance that the office 
of the teacher is not to remove the difficul- 
ties which confront the pupils, but rather to 
teach and encourage them to overcome these 
obstacles for themselves. There is no royal 
road to learning. The temple of truth 



is not to be reached on beds of ease. 
Per aspera ad astra — "through difficulties 
to the stars ' ' — is a lesson which every child 
should learn. There can be no excellence 
without labor. Let the teacher then foresee 
and point out the rough places, but leave 
his pupils, as far as possible, to make them 
smooth for themselves. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
The assistance rendered by the teacher 
should be of the more indirect sort. Let 
him, in cases of peculiar difficulty, rather 
refer to the principles applicable to their 
solution, than actually to solve them for the 
pupil. Self-reliance and a resolute perse- 
verence should be inculcated at every 
step. 

These cursory examinations of succeeding 
lessons should also form the occasion for 
referring to the connection existing between 
the series. The child should be habituated 
to associate the ideas and attainments of to-day 
with those which precede and follow each 
lesson. There is a vast amount of fragmen- 
tory teaching in the world. There is far 
too little attention given to the cultivation 
of the power of association in the work of the 
class-room. Isolated facts are of but little 
value. It is only when learned in their re- 
lation to other facts that they become a 
power for good. The strength of the mem- 
ory depends largely upon the power of at- 
tention and of association.. Hence in the 
preparation of the pupil for each d&ily lesson, 
let the teacher foresee that these conditions 
for effective work and healthful progress are 
fulfilled. 

3. The pupil should be skillfully led to com- 
prehend the truth that to study profitably he 
must master ideas rather than words, facts 
and principles rather than the language in 
which they are embodied. 

The mere enunciation of this proposition 
is sufficient to secure the assent of every in- 
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telligent teacher. Theoretically, nothing 
can be more nearly self-evident. But in 
practice it may almost be said that nothing 
can be more rare than its realization. No 
one who has been a close observer of the 
manner in which recitations are generally 
conducted in the common schools, can re- 
sist the conviction, th^t in a vast majority 
of cases, the performances of the pupils are 
desperate struggles to recall words rather 
than to give intelligible utterance to the 
** thoughts that breathe*' within them. The 
remedy for this great defect lies with the 
teacher, and it is to be effected by a proper 
supervision of the preparatory work of the 
pupil and by a rational method of conducting 
the exercises of the class-room. The teacher 
should, as often as may be necessary, go 
over the lesson which has been assigned, 
questioning his classes upon the subject 
matter and drawing out the leading ideas 
embodied in it to the end that their private 
study of it may be intelligent and not me- 
chanical, thorough and not superficial. 
Although this anticipatory work may require 
some time, yet it will be well spent, and in 
the end will prove to have been true econo- 
my both of time and labor, and it will leave 
the pupil without an excuse for defective 
preparation. 

3. It is a part of the necessary prepara- 
tion of the pupil that he come to the recita- 
tion with a willing and teachable spirit. 
Such a spirit it should ever be the aim 
of the teacher to cultivate in his pupils. 
Nothing can be more opposed to real 
progress than obstinacy or pride of opinion 
in the learner. Where these exist they 
should be eliminated by the judicious efforts 
of the teacher, at every favorable opportu- 
nity, even at the expense of a mortifying 
exposure of the pupil's ignorance. This I 
have found it necessary to do as a condition 
precedent to effective work in the class- 
room. This feeling does not oftep occur 
among young children. But it is not un- 
common with older pupils of the higher 
classes. It is entirelyinconsistent with the 
ends and aims of school work, and its ex- 
termination is demanded by the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

The next article on the management of 
the recitation will close the series which I 
fear has already been extended beyond the 
patience of my readers. 



There are about ten thousand school 
teachers in the State of Massachusetts, of 
whom nearly four-fifths are females. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 



A LETTER FROM MR. W. V. DAVIS. 



Messrs. Editors : As affairs in this teri 
ritory are now attracting considerable at- 
tention in the States in consequence of it 
recent application for admission into th( 
Union as a State ; and perhaps, more p»ar< 
ticularly, in consequence of certain trij 
now in progress of several high dignitarii 
in the Mormon church ; I propose to gi^ 
the nuinerous readers of the School JoLTt- 
NAL some account of the pre^nt state ol 
education in Utah. 

The Mormons, as a body, manifest very 
liberal opinions on most subjects. They aie| 
very fond of discussing abstract questions, 
and certain doctrines which many other I 
sects seem to avoid. It is not uncommon for 
one of their uneducated elders to select as 
his theme in the tabernacle : the connec- 
tion of the soul and body in man, the 
nature of the resurrection, the true charac- 
ter of heaven, the future condition of in- 
fants, idiots and imbeciles generally, or the 
divine approbation of polygamy, etc. 
Whether it is owing to the mixed character 
of the Mormons, as a people — composed of 
English, Irish, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
etc., — or to the profound conviction of the 
truth of their religious faith and belief, or 
to both, I know nol ; but it is certain that 
they never shun discussion, or try to con- 
ceal any of their peculiar notions or opin- 
ions. They rather invite an examination of 
their doctrines. 

When I entered Salt Lake City, fourteen 
months ago, Orson Pratt, a leading Mor- 
mon, was delivering a course of lectures on 
Astronomy. For profound research, depth 
of thought, and lucid explanations, his lec- 
tures on that science will compare favorably 
with those of our eastern professors. The 
same gentleman has been lecturing for nearly 
three weeks on .the authenticity of the Book 
of Mormon as compared with that of the 
Bible. When the Rev. Dr. Newman, of 
Chaplain notoriety, came to Salt Lake, 
about two years ago, to overwhelm the Mor- 
mons with the force of his logic, he was 
invited into the Old Tabernacle, and liter- 
ally **used up," a phrase more expressive 
than elegant, by this Mormon Boanerges. 

A people possessing minds so inquisitive, 
and such a fondness for research, must, at 
an early period in their history, have given 
their attention to education. Upon exam- 
ining the laws of Utah, I find such to be the 
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fact. For several years they have had the 
same educational machinery in operation, 
.which we now have in Pennsylvania, with 
the exception of our normal schools. The 
superintendent of common schools is en- 
gaged, at present, in introducing this ele- 
ment. I intend to visit Salt Lake City to- 
morrow, to be present at the examination of 
a normal class, taught during the past win- 
ter by an eastern lady, assisted by one or 
two of the professors of the Deseret Uni- 
versity. I myself taught a similar class, 
during the same period in this city. I 
found the teachers, both male and female, 
exceedingly anxious to obtain, not only a 
better knowledge of the branches which 
they are required to teach, but also the best 
methods of imparting that knowledge to 
their pupils. I may here mention, that 
two members of my class walked five miles, 
and two others fifteen miles, every week, 
through snow and mud — to attend its Satur- 
day session. 

Before I could take charge of this class, I 
had to be examined as to my qualifications. 
I appeared Before the county superintendent 
and a committee of three — appointed annu- 
ally by the judge of the probate court. The 
superintendent was a school teacher for 
many years, but is now chief clerk in a mer- 
cantile establishment, doing business to the 
amount of half a million of dollars annually.* 
The chairman of the committee is the super- 
intendent of this establishment — one of its 
members, clerk of the court, notary public, 
etc., whilst the other is chief clerk in the 
tithing office. I must here remark that I 
consider this addition of the committee 
quite an improvement upon our Pennsylva- 
nia plan. While it detracts nothing from 
the fullness of the examination, it adds very 
' much to its fairness. It imparts confidence 
to the teacher, and removes that despotic 
principle which so often appears, when one 
man, alone, turns the inquisitorial wheel. 
During my examination I found much relief 
in playing off the chairman against the 
superintendent, when a knotty question was 
mooted, or when I wanted a short breathing 
spell for reflection, ypon the whole, I 
approve of the addition and recommend its 
adoption in the Keystone State. 

The present system of common schools in 
Utah is neither free nor independent. It is a 
sort of a cross between the free school and the 
private school. It is precisely the same 
system which prevailed in many portions of 
Pennsylvania whilst the law left it optional 
with a school district to adopt the free plan 



or not. I recognize here, in most school 
precincts, the same kind of schools which I 
used to see in Pennsylvania, between the 
years 1837 and 1854. Indeed, if I mistake 
not, the adoption of the system remained 
optional in many of our counties, until a 
much later period. 

The following section of an act providing 
for the establishment and support of com- 
mon schools, approved February 21, 1868, 
regulates the majority of the schools in Utah : 

Section 7. — The trustees shall provide a suita- 
ble school-house or school-houses, and keep the same 
in repair, for which purpose they are hereby em- 
powered to assess and collect a tax on all taxable 
property within their district, not exceeding one- 
fourth of one per cent. ; should more than one-fourth 
of one per cent, be needed per annum to build and 
repair school-houses, or for other school purposes, an 
estimate of the approximate cost thereof shall be 
made by the trustees, and the rate may be increased 
to any sum not exceeding three per cent., as shall be 
decided by a vote of two-thirds of the tax-payers vot- 
ing at a meeting called for that purpose, which tax 
shall be levied upon the taxable property in the dis- 
trict ; and by a similar vote a tax may be assessed 
and collected, of any sum not exceeding one per 
cent, per annum, to pay teachers and furnish fuel, 
books, maps and other suitable articles for school 
purposes. The trustees shall have power to remit 
taxes, to prescribe the manner in which sdhools shall 
be conducted, to establish out-houses, playgrounds 
and other appurtenances. 

This is known as the " Two-thirds law ;*' 
and, under its pro\^isions, many good school 
houses have been erected, and much school 
property secured. In some of the districts 
of Weber county the schools are now in 
operation, by virtue of this section. I 
examined a school-house, this morning, in 
the third ward of this city. It was built 
about twenty-two years ago, when many 
Mormon children were drawn across the 
plains of Laramie in hand-carts. Could 
this building, condemned a few weeks ago 
as unfit for the education of the future 
sovereigns of Ogden, be transported to the 
East, or even to California, and set down be- 
side one of our palatial school buildings, 
what a contrast would appear ! It is built 
of unburnt bricks, one story high, with four 
small windows, judging from the sash in 
which one would suppose that the English 
tax on light obtained in Utah at the time 
of its erection. The door being locked, I 
crawled in through a rent in the wall and 
was surprised to find the arrangement of the 
old fashioned furniture similar to that now 
in vogue in the "Hub of the Universe!'* 
Some poor son of Massachusetts, who had 
wandered to this territory in search of 
wealth, and who had, no doubt, been 
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attracted to this neighborhood by the pre- 
tended discovery of tin, being disappointed, 
had accepted the pedagogue's wand, and 
then beguiled his idle moments in getting 
up a miniature copy of the school-room 
in which he had spent his boyhood in the 
Bay State ! As I stood, and gazed upon 
the broken windows and crumbling walls, 
and then upon the almost perfect arrange- 
ment of the seats, the old Latin line occurred 
to me, Conveniunt similes aliquando dissimi- 
Usque, 

Within the last eight months, the trustees 
have erected, in the secaijd ward, quite a 
handsome school building. It is built of 
bricks, stuccoed, and right with respect to 
the cardinal points. It is two stories in 
height, well lighted and ventilated, and 
capable of accommodating one hundred and 
fifty pupils. Had the Mormons the wealth 
to carry out their wishes in regard to the 
education of their children, Utah would be 
the teachers' El Dorado. A member of my 
normal class spends her leisure time in 
teaching her younger brothers and sisters. 
Her school consists of some thirty pupils ! 
In a conversation with an aged patriarch, 
while discussing the advantages of polygamy, 
he remarked : " Why, my shoe bill amounts 
to a small income ; but, then, it is not near 
so y^/g-A as my school bill.'* ** How many 
children have you, father ?' * I asked. " Only 
thirty-four on the pay roll," was his reply. 
Now my friend, Professor Hall, could soon 
raise half a dozen classes in music in Ogden, 
because the Mormons are great lovers of 
music, and that, too, without leaving his 
bailiwick ; provided, he were willing to 
exchange music for carrots and potatoes. 

The Mormon children will compare 
favorably with those in the States, both 
physically and intellectually. They evince 
a desire to learn, but owing to the radical 
defects in their present system, bad habits 
have been introduced, and good training 
neglected. A friend of mine from West 
Virginia has been teaching, for some months, 
in a district adjoining the city. He fre- 
quently calls upon me for counsel and assist- 
ance. 

It is very amusmg to hear him relate his 
experience. He lost popularity, at first, 
by not allowing his boys to whistle in school, 
and to kiss the girls as often as they felt dis- 
posed. One morning he called up a class 
in arithmetic, to which he had assigned a 
certain lesson. " Have you done these 
sums?" addressing the head boy, **No, 
sir," was the reply. " Did you try to do 



them?" *' No, sir-ee." was the answer. 
**Andwhynot?" asked the agitated Virgin- 
ian.** Because, sir, I had other fish to fry/' 
replied the youthful disciple of Joseph 
Smith ! In the evening Mr. K. called upon 
me for consultation. *' What did you do ?" 
I asked, as soon as I could compose my 
risible muscles. " Nothing," he answered. 
*' As I glanced my eye down the class I 
observed that every slate was empty. It 
was a case of stoppage." " Yes," I added, 
''something like that which occurs in the 
Pennsylvania Senate, when the two parties, 
being equally divided, undertake to elect a 
speaker." Perhaps, the Lancaster County 
Teachers' Institute can solve the problem, at 
its next session, as to what my friend should 
have done under the circumstances. 

Again, a teacher in Utah experiences 
some difficulty arising from the number of 
half-sisters and half-brothers in his school. 
This affords him, however, an opportunity 
of studying human nature. He may have 
before him two pupils of the same name, 
somewhat alike in appearance, but differing 
vastly in mental capacity. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the 
superintendent of common schools of this 
territory for the following statistics : 

Number of male teachers 197 

Number of female teachers 161 

Number of boys between 4 and 16 I4»434 

Number of girls between 4 and 16 I4»303 

Number onschool rolls 16,992 

Average length of school term 6.9010. 

— But, my friends and fellow teachers of 

X.ancaster county, I can scarcely send these 

statements of the condition of the schools 

and the general condition of education in 

Utah without congratulating you upon the 

superior condition of scholastic affairs in 

our glorious- old Keystone State. The^t 

you have the school head at the helm, 

worthy subordinates to support him, and the 

whole magnificent majority of Pennsylvania 

to second all Jheir wise and patriotic efforts 

to improve the school system. Would that 

the same could be said of the school interests 

of poor Utah. 

Ogdcn City, Utah, April ^y 1872. 

■■ ■■ ♦ 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 



BY A. C. NORRIS. 



THE coming transit of Venus will bean 
event that will mark an era in astro- 
nomical science. As this phenomenon is ex- 
pected to settle the disputed question of the 
sun*s distance from the earth, it will be ob- 
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served with intense interest by astronomers. 
A transit is the passage of a planet across 
the sun's disk. But two of the planets 
transit the sun, Mercury and Venus, because 
they are the only ones whose orbits are 
within the orbits of the earth. If the orbits 
of these planets were coincident with that of 
the earth, a transit would occur at some part 
of the earth at every inferior conjunction, as 
there would be an eclipse of th V sun at 
every new moon, were the moon*s orbit in 
the same plane as the earth's. But the orbit 
of Mercury makes an angle of seven dtgrees 
with that of the earth, and the orbit of 
Venus an angle of three and a half degrees. 
A transit, therefore, can occur only when 
the planet in inferior conjunction happens 
to be at or near its node. The nodes are 
the two opposite points in the planet's or- 
bit, where the plane of its orbit intersects 
the plane of the earth's orbit. 

The node months of Venus are June and 
December. Hence it is only in these 
months that transits of Venus occur. Tran- 
sits of Mercury occur in May and November, 
at intervals varying from three and a half 
to thirteen years (the next will happen on 
May 6th, 1878), but owing to its rapid 
motion, distance, and other causes, it does 
not afford so accurate a method of deter- 
mining the sun's distance as does the transit 
of Venus. 

The last transit of Venus occurred in 
1769. Although considerable effort was 
made by astronomers to render the obser- 
vations upon it successful, owing to the in- 
ferior character of the instruments then in 
use* the results were not satisfactory. From 
a careful investigation of these results. Pro- 
fessor Encke obtained eight seconds and 
fifty-seven hundredths as the value of the 
sun's horizontal parallax. This value, which 
was accepted and remained undisputed until 
within a few years, gave as the sun's mean 
distance about ninety-five millions of 
miles. 

Within the last few years, however, vari- 
ous other methods have been employed to 
ascertain the sun's distance. Le Verrier 
and others, from the theory of the moon's 
motions, and from perturbations of the 
planets, obtained a greater value for the 
sun's parallax than that obtained by Profes- 
sor Encke. By observation upon the planet 
Mars, a value has been deduced for the sun's 
horizontal parallax, equal to eight seconds 
and ninety-five hundredths. Again, Leon 
Foucault has determined, by means of care- 
ful experiments, the velocity of light on the 



earth's surface, and having found it to be 
186,000 miles per second, astronomers are 
enabled to draw the following conclusions : 
A certain phenomenon called aberration, 
long known to astronomers, and measured 
with very great precision, is a consequence 
of the motion of light, and the translatory 
motion of the earth. Now, a certain num- 
ber which geometricians call the *' constant 
of aberration," shows that the velocity of 
light through space is exactly ten thousand 
times the mean velocity of the earth. If, 
therefore, these experiments of Leon Fou- 
cault are correct, it follows that the earth 
moves eighteen and six-tenth miles per 
second. 

From these we can calculate the distance 
it travels in a year, that is, the length of its 
orbit, and this being obtained, the sun's 
mean distance is readily determined. The 
value obtained by this method is eight sec- 
onds and eighty-six hundredths. Again, a 
recent and careful re-examination J)y Mr. 
Stone of the results of the observations made 
during the transit of 1759, shows that the 
value obtained by Professor Encke is too 
small. In view of these facts, astronomers 
now believe that the true value cannot dif- 
fer very much from eight seconds and nine- 
tenths. This gives for the sun's mean dis- 
tance from the earth about ninety-one and a 
half millions of miles, an amount more than 
three millions of miles less than that, obtained 
by Professor Encke. Thus we see there still 
exists great uncertainty in regard to the 
distance from the sun to the earth, which 
the next transits of Venus that will occur in 
1874 and 1882 are confidently expected to 
remove. The exact distance to the sun is 
especially important, as it furnishes sufficient 
data in connection with the earth's diameter 
to enable us to determine the distance to all 
the other planets in our system, and forms 
an indispensable element in calculating the 
distance to the fixed stars. 

Let us consider for *a moment how im- 
mense the distance to the sun is. Light, 
although it travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand miles per sec- 
ond, requires more than eight minutes to 
pass from the sun to us. Sound would re- 
quire nearly thirteen years to pass over this 
distance. 

If there were a railroad from the earth to 
the sun, a train going at the rate of thirty 
miles per hour, night and day, starting to- 
day, would not reach the sun till the latter 
part of the year 2210. 

Yet this immense distance is used by as- 
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tronomers as a foot rule is used by mechan- 
ics. As the transit of Venus affords the best 
method of obtaining this distance, and as 
these transits occur only at long intervals, 
varying from 8 to 121^ years (the next 
three occurring in the following order: 
1874, 1882 and 2004), those of 1874 and 
1882 will be observed by astronomers with 
the greatest interest. 

The transit of 1874 will not be visible in 
the United States. It will be seen to the 
best advantage in the South Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans, whither it is proposed to send 
naval expeditions, accompanied by corps of 
scientific men. England has already appro- 
priated ;;^i 0,500 sterling toward defraying 
the expenses of these expeditions, and many 
other European governments Have also taken 
steps to this end. Pr6fessor Henry and 
others of the Smithsonian Institute and 
Naval Observatory have presented a me- 
morial to Congress asking for an appropri- 
ation of $150,000 to further the same end. 
This ap'propriation will doubtless be made, 
and the astronomers of our owh country will 
thus be enabled to receive a part of the 
honor that will belong to those who succeed 
in solving the difficult problem — the sun's 
distance. 



A PRACTICAL PROBLEM. 



BY H. S. JONES. 



" A boy 12 years old will do more com in one 
day than ten men the old way." " My son, 12 years 
old, harrowed 100 acres in five days — ^wheat, oats and 
com." — Recotfundations of an improved harrow, 

THE great, busy world is calling for 
labor- saving and time-saving improve- 
ments, and thousands of ingenious brains 
are studying and experimenting in order that 
prompt and successful answers may be made. 
The amount of time and labor saved in the 
ordinary occupations of life, by the so-called 
modern inventions, is almost beyond calcu- 
lation. The saving is seen stretching from 
the making of a pin to the building of a 
Pacific Railroad. 

*'How can time be saved?'* seems to be 
the absorbing problem of the hour. It costs 
money and takes time to stop and start a 
railway train ; invention steps up and says, 
* * The Through Express shall not stop, let 
the locomotive scoop up the needed water 
from long tanks as it rolls along, forty miles 
. an hour.*' It is done, and though only 
thirty minutes are gained, the train istwenty 
miles nearer the metropolis, and thousands 



of visitors have a half hour extra for business 
or pleasure. 

Thus it is, everyday, the problem is made 
a necessity, and from the necessity springs 
the saving improvement. This problem 
has entered into the work of education, 
but it has not received the attention 
which it deserves, especially from those 
engaged in teaching the young. True, 
efforts are made to get " through*' books in 
**■ fourteen weeks" or less, but the pupil is 
no more ** through" than a passenger who 
steps off the train two hours too soon, sup- 
posing that he has arrived at his place of desti- 
nation. That there is a great loss of time 
in methods yet common in our schools is be- 
yond question. Let us notice some of the 
ways in which time is wasted. 

I . Time is wasted dy puffing as much effort 
on fhe easy as on fhe difficulf. 

The writer *'said his letters" hundreds 
of times, throwing away time on those he 
knew almost without teaching, while he 
guessed at some, stumbled over others, and 
stood bewildered before bydyP and q! This 
is a common experience, and even in teach- 
ing the alphabet the "good old way" is 
still a well-beaten track by persons called 
teachers ! 

Who does not know that as a rule words 
that can hardly be missed are " put out" 
as oflen as those that are difficult ? A lesson 
of thirty words, contains five liable to be 
missed ; five-sixths of the time of the recita- 
tion is spent on work really demanding but 
one-sixth ; the lesson is finished, but the 
five^ where are they ? 

A reading lesson of several verses has a 
numl>er of words difficult of articulation, or 
not plain in meaning ; these words receive 
their numerical share of attention, and they 
are lefl as they were — stumbling-blocks to 
the pupil. 

John is called up day after day to say the 
multiplication table; he kno^vs it all but 
about one-sixth ; he begins at " one times 
one" or ** two times two," and runs on un- 
til he falls, when the teacher puts him on 
his feet again to run a similar race ; the 
small part, not familiar, is left for fiiture 
stumbling, guessing and vexation. Not 
long since a person said ** I was considered 
good in arithmetic in my day, but I was 
never sure of the multiplication table!" 
James goes through decimals, spending most 
of his time in performing operations he was 
familiar with, hardly thinking about the 
point that makes the difference between de- 
cimals an*d whole numbers ; he is called to 
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^est Point to be sent away in disgrace. 
Failed in decimals/' is the report. 
A class in English Grammar recites ; pars- 
ig is the exercise, and excepting a few 
rords near the close, the lesson is as easy 
»r the class as telling the days of the week. 
11 goes '* merry as a marraige bell'* until 
le real lesson is reached, when the teacher 
:es the class by the hand and the " snarl" 
[is made straight without word or comment, 
■for po matter how well the teacher can ex- 
plain, the time is up and a new lesson must 
be given out for the morrow ! 

Children finish writing-books from num- 
ber to number, making what seems true pro- 
gress, but when called upon to write what 
they would say to another, troubles arise, 
for most of their practice has been on easy 
letters and simple combinations, as nuniy 
rum, sum, summer, etc. 

The illustrations given are from the stand- 
point of the teacher, but the pupil is apt to 
study as he recites, hence it is not uncom- 
mon to hear pupils say: " I have studied my 
lesson over ten times !" " I've got my les- 
son." These answers show nothing but 
exercise in a circle ; no action of the judg- 
ment, no dwelling on difficulties. 

2. Time ts wasted by overlooking the ne- 
cessary for the unimportant. 

At a teachers' institute a director of ex- 
perience said he would be glad (o have 
Arbitration of Exchange taken up, as it gave 
their teachers a great deal of trouble. One 
of the instructois asked him whether the 
scholars in advanced arithmetic could per- 
form common business transactions, make 
out a bill, draw up a receipt or a note. The 
answer was : " They know nothing of such 
things, and I've scolded about it for ten 
***ars!" It was thought best to take up 
*' .lome exchange" instead of '* foreign," 
and the result proved that the necessary had 
been 'r;nored by most of the teachers pre- 
sent. 

Classes in geography learn the location of 
Smith's Sound, the bays that indent New- 
foundland, Lakes Temiscaming, Meshicke- 
man. Cape Guardafui, etc., and finish the 
book with this bit concerning the second city 
of our own country, that it is noted for the 
regularity of its streets and was founded by 
William Penn ! 

3. Time is wasted by attempting too much. 
Taking lessons ** over" is commonly prac- 
ticed. This is caused by asking for more 
than can be accomplished ; thus study soon 
becomes irksome. A teacher of some ex- 
perience had a class of which he was proud; 



the class had thirty minutes to study and 
twenty to recite; lesson, Connecticut Rule 
in Partial Payments. Discouraged looks 
met the teacher; fifteen minutes were given 
to^ explanation, the subject requiring at least 
an hour. Of course theJesson was *' taken 
over," Advice was asked and given. 
*' Give something new at each recitation, 
but cut the slices thin. Don't attempt to 
have your pupils bolt long, difficult lessons ; 
'it's bad for the 'elth.'" 



POLYGONS— NO. II. 



ELIAS SCHNEIDER, A. M. 



THERE is also a law, by means of which, 
if the chord of any arc is known, we 
can obtain the chord of half this arc. That 
is, if we have the length of one side of a 
polygon, this law enables us to compute the 
length of one side of a polygon having 
twice as many sides, and also to compute 
the area of a polygon of double the number 
of sides. It furnishes also the means of ob- 
taining the approximate ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter of the circle, with 
less danger of getting errors mto our calcu- 
lations than there is in following the for- 
mulas given in our geometries. This for- 
mula or law, which I get from a geometrical 
demonstration, is the following; 

X* — 4x'*=-a* 

Let a represent the length of any known 
chord inscribed in a circle whose radius is 
unity. Then will one value of x be equal 
to a chord of an arc having half as many 
degrees as are subtended by the chord a ; 
and the other value of x will be equal to a 
chord of an arc having 180° minus the de- 
grees of the arc subtended by the chord re- 
presented by the other value of x. The 
two values of x are always equal to two 
chords, whose arcs are supplements of each 
other. 

We can substitute any chord, however 
small, in the place of a. Suppose we be- 
gin with the smallest chord imaginable. 
This will be a point and equal to zero. 
Then we will get only one value of x, and 
equal to 2. For the point having no value, 
the arc of half as many degrees as that sub- 
tended by (the chord minus) a point is half 
the circumference. Hence the value of x, 
in this case, is the diameter. Now substi- 
tute the diameter 2 in the place of a in the 
formula, and we get two values of x, each 
equal to y^2> which is one side of a square 
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inscribed in the circle, one — value of x — 
subtending an arc of 90° below the diameter, 
and the other an arc of as many degrees 
above the diameter. Next substitute 1/2 in 
the place of a in the formula, and we get 

1/2 — i/r equal to one value of x and 

"1/2+1/2" equal to the other value of x. The 
first value oix is equal to a chord subtending 
an arc of 45°, and therefore equal to one 
side of an octagon. The other value of x 
is equal to a chord subtending an arc of 
180° — 45°=i35°- By substituting the 
length of one side of the octagon in the 
place of a in the formula, we get the length 
of one side of a polygon of 16 sides as one 
value of X, and a chord of an arc, which is 
a supplement of the other arc, as the other 
value of X. This process can be continued 
ad infinitum. 

Suppose we now begin . with the 1/3, one 
side of a triangle inscribed in a circle. 
This will give the smaller value of x equal 
to I, and the other value of jc equal to 1/3. 
The one value of x is one side of the hexa- 
gon and 1/3, the other value ot jc equals the 
chord of an arc which is the supplement of 
the arc whose chord is one side of the hexa- 
gon. Now substitute i in the place of a, and 

we get 1/2 — j/J^equal to the smaller value 

of x^ and 1/2 +1/3^ equal to the larger val- 
ue of X, The smaller is one side of the 
dodecagon. If we substitute the length of 
one side of the dodecagon in the place of 
a we get one side of a polygon of 24 sides. 

We can begin ako with one side of the 
pentagon, or with the side of any other 
polygon. By continuing this process we 
get one series of values of :r which diminish 
at every step of the progression, and another 
series which increase. The process contin- 
ues ad infinitum. The last term of the in- 
finity will give o as the smaller value of 
X, and 2 as the larger value of x. This is 
as it should be. For each side of every 
polygon diminishes in length at every ope- 
ration, until we reach the point which is o. 
Then the larger value of x must be 2. It 
must, however, be said that the point zero 
(o) can never be reached. For any line, 
whether straight or curved, however short it 
may be, will not be divided into two points. 
The two parts will be lines, longer than a 
point, though infinitely small. 

This same law, when fully developed, re- 
veals also the following fact in regard to the 
nature of polygons. Multiply the length of 
any side of a polygon by a number having 
half as many units as are in the number 



which expresses the number of sides in thij 
polygon, and the product will be the areaoj 
a polygon of twice as many sides. Multipl] 
one side of a square, inscribed in a circh 
by 2 and the product will be the area of 
octagon. Multiply one side of an octagoi 
by 4 and the product will be the area of 
polygon of 16^ sides. This process can 
continued ad infinitum. The multipliei 
form a geometrical series, whose first term 
2 and whose ratio is also 2. As the lengths^ 
of the sides of a polygon diminish, the mul-l 
tipliers increase. The length of one side oi 
a polygon having 32768 sides is equal toj 
.000191 7476+. Multiply this by 1 6384, or byj 
the 14th power of 2, and the product will 
be 3. 1415926-f-. The length of one side of a1 
polygon, having 2147483648 sides, is equal 
to .00000000292583615+. Multiply this by 
1073741824, or by the 30th power of 2, and 
the product will be equal to 3.141592653. 
This process has no end. It may be ex- 
pressed as follows : The ratio of the cir- 
cumference to the diameter of the circle is 
equal to the product of a number less than 
any assignable quantity multiplied into 2 
raised to a power whose exponent is greater 
than any assignable quantity. 

Suppose we begin with \/^y one side of the 
equilateral triangle. Multiply this by ij4 
and we get the area of a hexagon. Mul- 
tiply I , the length of a side of the hexagon 
by 3 and we get the area of a dodecagon. 

Multiply 1/2 — 1/37 the length of a side of 
the dodecagon by 6, and we get the area of 
a polygon of^ 24 sides. In this series of 
polygons, the multipliers form a geometrical 
series whose first term is i J^ and whose 
ratio is also 2. Therefore the last term of 
the series will be equal to the product of a 
number less than any assignable quantity 
multiplied into the last term of an infinity 
whose first term is i J^ and whose ratio is 2. 
If we begin with a polygon of 5 sides, the 
multipliers will form a geometrical series 
whose first term is 2j^ and whose ratio is 2. 
By beginning with the heptagon the first 
term will be 3 j4 . Now, since all these results 
will finally reach the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter of the circle, and since 
one of the final factors, which produces this 
ratio is the same in all processes, namely, a 
number less than any assignable quantity, it 
must follow, that ij^, 2, 2j^, 3>^, 4>^»5>^, 
and so on, multiplied each by 2 ad infinitum^ 
must produce the same result. The expres- 
sions we get in each case, though mathemat- 
ically true, have , however, no practical value ; 
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they, nevertheless, demonstrate that the 
method heretofore pursued to obtain this 
ratio can never reach it. But there is no 
douht in my mind of the existence of a 
practical expression giving this ratio. I am 
"well aware of the fact that; the modern 
books speak with a sneering laugh of those 
who spend any time at this problem. But 
this is merely an illustration, on a grand 
scale, of the very familiar fable of the fox 
and the grapes. 

There is also a law, by means of which, if 
we know the length of any side of a polygon, 
^¥e can compute the areas and the lengths*' 
of the sides of polygons of three times the 
number of sides.- But this law I can not 
develop^ because I have no means of solving 
these algebraic equations which come under 
the irreducible case, in which this law is in- 
volved. 



TOBACCO. 



ANY. one who cares to inform himself 
on the subject will, by reference to 
any standard medical authority, find that 
tobacco is classed among the powerful nar- 
cotics; and, by reference to any standard 
dictionary of the English language, he will 
learn that a narcotic is a drug which be- 
numbs the nervous system, producing, in 
proportion to its strength and the weakness 
of the person using it, stupor and sluggish- 
ness. It lowers the vitality, and finally 
brings on dyspepsia and its universal con- 
comitant, lowness of spirits; and if used a 
long time, and to excess, produces serious 
derangements of the liver, headache and dim- 
ness of vision, and not unfrequently pal- 
pitation of the heart, ending n sudden 
death, which the intelligent physician or 
coroner then pronounces to be **a visitation 
of Divine Providence.*' 

A Bavarian correspondent of one of the 
leading American newspapers has lately en- 
deavored to make it appear t.hat Baron Lie- 
big is arrayed among the defenders of the 
use of tobacco, but does not venture to de- 
clare that that eminent chemist advocates 
its use by healthy people. He merely says 
that the Baron asserted, in a recent conver- 
sation, that during the late war between 
France and Germany, invalid soldiers mani- 
fested a great longing for segars, which, in- 
deed, they would be very likely to do if 
they had previously acquired the habit of 
smoking, whether it was beneficial or baneful. 

I have had a large experience in the class- 
room, and I say, without any exception, 



that I never knew a boy or young man who 
had used tobacco, in any form, long enough 
to allow of its taking hold of his system 
fairly, who led his classes, or even excelled 
in them. The characters of all such have 
been marked, so far as my experience is 
concerned, by inability to concentrate the 
mind steadily and continuously upon a given 
point, with a consequent lack of power to 
conquer knotty difficulties^ and by general 
fickleness of purpose. These results would 
naturally follow from the use of a drug whose 
effects upon the human system are such as 
have been described above. 

We hear ignorant and silly parents com- 
plaining, in every quarter, of the ineffi- 
ciency of their sons — ^that they can no 
longer get them to apply themselves steadily 
to any useful pursuit — that, in spite of all 
the money they have expended on them, 
they are unable even to write a creditable 
business letter, or read intelligibly a passage 
from a favorite author, or even the morning 
paper — that they are inclined to spend their 
time in amusements that require no capacity 
or application of mind— in short, that they 
are thoroughly trifling and frivolous. Now 
I do not attribute these results exclusively 
to tobacco, for I am entirely convinced that 
other causes conspire to produce them, but 
I do assert that the almost universal use of 
that narcotic by the boys and young men 
of the present generation is one of the 
most efficient of the causes of this deplora- 
ble state of affairs, which are not, in my 
opinion, yet at their worst. * 

If these statements and inferences are 
even partially correct, I submit it to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania whether they are 
not in duty bound to present them and hold 
them up persistently before their schools. 

Of the disgusting filth which results from 
the use of this drug, which renders it almost 
impossible for a gentleman to travel in a 
public conveyance without defiling his gar- 
ments, and which has rendered us a by-word 
among the nations, I will here say nothing. 

EBORACUM. 



AS THE TEACHER, SO THE SCHOOL. 

BY MISS MARY £. ROWLAND. 



AMONG the good things we count 
our proverbs. Some one makes a 
happy remark, condenses into a few terse 
words the best or worst that can be said of 
a subject. Because of their force or aptness 
the words live, pass into a proverb and be- 
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come a benefaction for less thoughtful peo- 
ple, non-committal people, people whose 
ideas or opinions are not quite settled, or 
whose words do not flow freely. Have not 
all of us at some time found a proverb a 
convenient escape when our own opinion, 
given in our own words, would have been 
less politic, less safe? Because of their con- 
venience, because we cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the doctrine they advance, I 
think we sometimes lose sight of the truth 
of proverbs. Some one said once, no 
doubt with a reservation, not expecting his 
words to become a rule but giving circum- 
stances and surroundings some influence : 
** As is the teacher, so is the school.'* 

** Something is wrong in Miss A's school ; 
things do not run smoothly; she should 
manage much better. ' ' We have no pecu- 
liar concern or duty in the matter, but the 
proverb is so handy we cannot resist at least 
negative abuse, so with a wise look and 
complacent air we hasten to cry : *'As the 
teacher so is the school.*' How many of 
us have used the words ; but how many 
believe them ? How many of us are willing 
that our own school-rooms shall be taken as 
good photographs of ourselves ? They may 
be better than Miss A*s, but are we willing 
to allow that they are fair representatives of 
our powers of mind, strength of character. 
Christian graces ? Are we willing to reverse 
the maxim and read " As you see our school- 
rooms, so are we ?** If the proverb* is true, 
if the school-room is a reflection of the 
teacher, if our failures begin with ourselves, 
how shall we change the picture that we 
may not fear its ''reflection in the glass.*' 

Is it not by giving what we require ? We 
require self-control, control of temper. Are 
we ourselves above forgetfulness, above 
irritability ? Is our anger always just, our 
censure judicious ? We exact courtesy. Are 
we courteous, or do we feel that the polite- 
ness and courtesy which etiquette requires, 
and which we gladly show to older folks, 
can be dispensed with in our intercourse 
with the little people of the school room ? 
We exact candor, honesty and truthfulness. 
Are we truthful ? '* You cannot deceive 
children,** is another maxim that we are 
fond of repeating, but we except the chil- 
dren with whom we have to deal, imagining 
that we are artful enough to conceal, or 
they too innocent to perceive, our dissemb- 
lings and our shams. We exact earnestness. 
The inattention, heedlessness and lack of 
earnestness that we meet in our pupils are 
among our greatest grievances in the school- 



room. Are we in earnest? Much that 
passes for earnestness in our teaching is, I 
fear, simply refined stubbornness. A ixigkI- 
erate amount of self-assertion is in a teacher 
a necessary virtue ; but an immoderate 
amount of it is one of our besetting sins. 

The authority that we have, the absolute- 
ness of our sway, so foster our self-will that 
we are scarcely conscious of just how far the 
I-have-said-it, you-shall-do-it spirit enters 
into and becomes a part of our work. I mar- 
vel sometimes at the docility of our pupils, 
and wonder, when I utter the " thou shaJt," 
that I have not a small insurrection on my 
hands instead of my peaceable, well-disposed 
little subjects. Our plans are laid and they 
shall be carried out, cost what they may in 
mind and body, temper and nerves. And 
so we ding-dong, we drill and we drum, 
and the children, looking coolly on and 
feeling that it is only self-interest or self- 
will, or duty, that prompts our efforts, and 
not feeling it just then peculiarly their duty 
or pleasure to receive, often allow what 
we say to go through their heads, but not 
into them. We, imagining that we are very 
n^uch in earnest, wonder at our failures, and, 
with aching heads and aching hearts, lament 
our lack of success. Self-will or sense of 
duty is not earnestness. 

Some months ago I attended one of Prof. 

's lectures. The subject, * ' Parasites, * * 

was one in which I had not the slightest 
interest. The speaker's delivery was worse 
than poor, and I anticipated neither • plea- 
sure nor profit. At the close of the evening 
I found that for nearly two hours I had lis- 
tened intently, with unwavering interest, to 
something I cared nothing about — ^had lis- 
tened, not from desire, but because I was 
compelled to listen. The man himself was 
so thoroughly in love with his subject, so 
evidently impressed with its importance, 
that one lost sight of all else, and began to 
think, for a time at least, that trichina 
and ichneumon flies might be the most im- 
portant things in the world. The lecture 
profited me little, but I counted the time 
not wasted, because I was taught so forcibly 
and effectually the power of an earnestness 
that comes from a thorough devotion to 
one*s work. 

Is not this the spirit which we need in 
the school-room? Is it not the force that 
will bury the annoyances, that will smooth 
the rough places ? Can we afford to teach 
without the earnestness that comes through 
love ? Can less than this give us the power 
that compels, the graces that entreat ? 
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THE TEACHER FORMING CHARAC- 
TER.* 



BY MISS S. M. FINCH. 



I 

THIS is one of the most important con- 
siderations involved in school-room 
economy ; for, whether he wishes to do so 
or not, every teacher must exert a powerful 
influence on the moral, as well as the intel- 
lectual, powers of the unformed natures com- 
mitted to his charge. 

We believe that we can safely assert that 
what is included in those branches in which 
our certificates entitle us to give instruction 
is by far the least important part of what 
we really do teach, whether we are aware 
of it or not ; the least important because it 
is always easier to correct erroneous ideas 
than- to overcome bad habits. For example : 
the boy of to-day gets the idea that it would 
be manly to indulge in the use of tobacco, 
and accordingly sets about acquiring the ac- 
complishment. Ten years hence, the first 
false impression will have been removed, 
but the habit will have entered into and be- 
come a part of his character, and to uproot 
it he will need a greater amount of courage 
and self-denial than most persons possess. 

The child has, really, no character, be- 
cause character is made up of habits, and 
the child has no fixed habits. By charac- 
ter, as applied to human beings, we mean 
that which is the combined result of nature 
and education, and which, to our mental 
perception, distinguishes one person from 
another, irrespective of personal resem- 
blance. Our conception of Divinity, as 
manifested in human form, furnishes — even 
though we do not acknowledge, or even 
know it — our standard of perfect character. 
Now, it is beginning to be understood 
that education does not consist in teaching 
the child a certain amount of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, etc., but in develop- 
ing the unformed character of the child into 
complete and symmetrical form. 

The more perfect the character of the indi- 
vidual, the nearer he approaches to the Di- 
vine ; and since God is not only infinitely 
wise, but infinitely good and just, it follows 
that we can perfect the human character 
only so far as we assimilate it to His, in all 
of these attributes. Hence the character 
depends upon the nature and development 
of both the intellectual and the moral fac- 
ulties, and these faculties act upon or through 

* An essay read at the Teachers' Institute, held at White 
Haven, Liizcme county, February, 1^72. 



the organism of the brain, this being the 
medium through which the soul holds com- 
munication with the external world, and 
takes in every impression that ministers to 
its growth. Whatever inclination the mind 
receives, especially during the formative 
period, will leave its impress upon the ma- 
terial structure of the brain, though at the 
same time the impression necessary to pro- 
duce a mental growth in any direction, thus 
giving to the mind a particular inclination, 
must first be transmitted to it through the 
brain. 

So closely are the spiritual and the physi- 
cal elements of our being blended. Each 
exerts a controlling influence over the 
other; each exerts a moulding influence 
over the other; each depends upon the 
other for development and each men- 
tal faculty grows with that portion of 
the brain through which it acts. It 
is true that the natural susceptibility 
of the various faculties is the primary source 
of both intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, each human soul selecting from its 
surroundings that which furnishes its most 
congenial nutriment; but, as in extreme 
hunger we grow less fastidious in the selec- 
tion of bodily nourishment, so the mind, 
in the absence of wholesome mental food, 
must take that which is baneful and demor- 
alizing, for something of that which is pre- 
sented to its perceptions, day by day, the 
growing mind will appropriate to itself; 
and, as we constantly see our own habits 
copied by our pupils, to a greater or less 
extent, we are unpardonable if we dare to 
enter this — I had almost said ** sacred pro- 
fession* ' — without endeavoring to make our 
own character, so far as possible, worthy of 
imitation. 

Said one of my associates to me the other 
day; ** It is amusing to. see my pupils play 
school, as they do very often at noon ajid 
recess ; the one who acts as teacher always 
mimics me exactly.*' Ah, thought I, what 
a lesson for us — what a text for a sermon to 
the profession ! How dare we, by a thought- 
less or unkind word or act, make an impres- 
sion upon these plastic minds that no power 
of ours can afterward efface ; yet how often 
we do this when our own pleasure or con- 
venience is interfered with. Educational 
influences are to the mind what the soil and 
sunshine are to the plant; although they 
may not effect a radical change in kind, they 
exert a powerful influence upon its growth. 

It is evident that no circumstances of 
soil or culture can transform the oak into a 
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gei^nium, or the rose into a thistle, but 
neglect or want of proper nourishment may 
dwarf the oak; it may become deformed 
and unsightly, and though an oak still, it is 
unfitted for any useful purpose, and we look 
upon it regretfully and think pityingly of 
the strength and beauty which were its heri- 
tage. And if, beside its poor gnarled trunk, 
we find a violet blooming in perfection and 
beauty, we do not wonder at the ** singular 
dispensation of Pratndence^^ but we ascribe 
the different results' of growth to natural 
causes, and say that there was not sufficient 
sunshine, or that the soil was wanting in 
depth, or in the elements essential to the 
perfect development of the oak. 

People will never cease to wonder why 
children,. sent to the same schools and sub- 
jected to the same discipline, should differ 
so widely in mental and moral development ; 
yet these same persons would not expect to 
see all the different plants found in a garden 
thrive if treated precisely alike. Human 
souls are being dwarfed every day by this 
method of culture — or rather by restrictions 
and niles that have for their object, not 
culture, but only the ease of the ignorant, 
indolent, or unprincipled parent or teacher. 

It is undeniable that among the influences 
that tend to mould the character, the early 
surroundings and the atmosphere of home- 
life are to be reckoned first. Of these in- 
fluences that of the parents is most powerful, 
because the relation of parent to child is 
mental as well as physical, and the parent 
can, if he not wisely, exert over his own 
child an influence he could never obtain 
over one who had not inherited from him- 
self the germ of its mental growth, and an 
influence which, therefore, that of no teacher 
can ever equal. But how often it is that from 
the teacher must come every impulse to 
good which the child receives ; and who 
can wonder if the most sanguine and earnest 
are almost discouraged at times, seeing the 
good seed they are .striving to implant con- 
stantly being uprooted by the very influen- 
ces that should be holiest this side of heaven. 

Less than a week ago a bright-eyed boy 
came into my school-room one morning, 
crying as if his little heart were broken, 
because his father, in a fit of drunken frenzy, 
had torn up his school-book, and he feared 
he could get no other, and should be sent 
home if he came to school without one. 

I had just read in Wickersham*s Methods 
of Instruction this sentence : *' The teacher 
has ever present with him his ideal man, 
whose perfections he would realize in the 



children committed to his care, as the 
sculptor would realize the pure forms of his 
imagination in the rough marble before 
him," and asked, bitterly, ** How can the 
sculptor realize his ideal if his work is con- 
stantly being defaced and destroyed?" 

But, as I Ibok upon the little faces around 
me, and see them constantly reflecting the 
sad or joyous expression of my own, I try 
to smile upon them brightly, and speak to 
them encouragingly, knowing that if the 
plant receives sunshine only a part of the 
day, it is much better than if it got none at 
all, and it may thus be enabled to outgrow 
the miasmatic influence that surrounds its 
young life. 



EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS. 



PESTALOZZI AND HERBERT SPENCER. 



EDUCATIONAL Philosophers may be 
divided into three classes, according 
to their views of the chief ends of life. 
First come the Pietists, represented by 
Jansenius, Spener and Franke, who would 
make all instruction religious. In their views, 
man*s relation to God is the only necessary 
knowledge. And certainly, if, of the three 
great aims of life, two are to be rejected as 
needless or redundant, this one of man's re- 
lations to the Divinity is the one to be re- 
tained. The soul educated for God cannot 
be wholly strange to nature or society. The 
religious man must be, both rational and 
social — true to the teachings of science and 
the claims of humanity. But the solution 
of the problem of education cannot be 
completed without a comparison of all the 
equations essential to comprehend its con- 
ditions. The man can not be educated 
fully God-ward without being educated 
also nature- ward and man- ward. If the first 
great commandment is ta love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, mind, and strength, 
the second is likewise, to love to a large extent, 
our neighbor as ourself, to love society, and 
to love our own souls. 

Next the Pietists, will rank the schools as 
Humanists and Philanthropists^ the former 
contending for the study of language and 
literature, the latter for the study of nature 
and things, but both agreeing in making it 
the aim of education to develop the intelli- 
gence of the individual, to lift man, in sci- 
ence and arts, to an intelligent mastery of 
nature. It is true that many propose that 
the fully developed manhood shall fit its 
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possessor both for the worship of God and 
the service of society, not reflecting that 
man is a free agent acting out his own pur- 
poses, not a mere instrument to be sharp- 
ened for other's uses, nor a dumb beast, to 
be reared and tamed for a driver's hand. 
Free agents cannot be educated successfully 
for a purpose, without being educated also 
to that purpose. It is not alone power that 
is required, but direction, bent, inclination ; 
not merely steam in the boiler, but an en- 
gine to guide and a track on which to run. 

Pestalozzi, the amiable enthusiast, the 
intentions of whose pure and benevolent 
heart were profounder and wiser than the 
speculations of other men's intellects, i^as 
the great apostle of modern educationalism. 
But his was the doctrine of methods rather 
than of aims. Catching the truth that 
Montaigne and Rousseau had seen afar off, 
— the truth that the soul has its own natural 
laws of growth, and that hence education 
must be a culture, and not a creation, Pesta- 
lozzi led teaching back to more natural 
methods and objects, substituting for books 
the common things and facts with which 
nature surrounds children, and in which 
childhood is from its natural instincts inter- 
ested, he made the knowledge of nature the 
main aim of education. He was the Bacon 
of the school-room, demanding that the child 
should use his senses rather than his mem- 
ory and imagination, and be a student of 
facts rather than of theories ; requiring that 
he should rise to a knowledge of truths 
through the pathway of positive inductions, 
and should gather, by the active exercise of 
of his own faculties, the food for his under- 
standing and the facts for his thought- work. 

If he failed in anything, it was in a too 
close adherence to nature, which led him to 
ignore or greatly underrate the achievements 
of art and the accumulations of literature. 
He would, rightly enough, have each child 
begin with the simple sensations, and learn 
facts by perceiving them, climbing the hill 
of science on hands and knees, and explor- 
ing for itself the whole rugged ascent with- 
out accepting the aid of beaten paths, or 
trusting at all the maps and charts made by 
previous explorers. 

The necessities of his position, and the 
pious and .social instincts of his heart, hap- 
pily forbade his overlooking the religious 
and social relations and duties of his pupils. 
But these were by no means the controlling 
aims of his methods. They did not give 
the law to his processes. And so Pestaloz- 
zianism, though a grand advance movement, 



is by no means the glorious acme of educa- 
tional science. Another writer who has of late 
advanced into the list of thinkers and theo- 
rizers on educational science, with bold front 
and stalwart strength, demands a passing 
word. No English writer, within the last 
hundred years, has dealt with the questions 
of human education with such masterly grasp 
and such imposing strength as Herbert Spen- 
cer. ' And yet no book, not even Rousseau's 
Emiie, is so pernicious and sophistical as his. 
Starting forth with the question, "What 
knowledge is of most worth?" be narrows 
it down in his answer to such as will con- 
.duce to the preservation of the individual, 
the perpetuation of the race, the enjoyment 
of life, and the well-being of society and the 
state. What less than this would suffice for 
the decent education of a dog or an ox ? 
In his gross and dark materialism, he would 
reverse and mutilate the sublime theory of 
human life and duty given in those grand 
organic laws of Holy Writ — ^supreme love 
to Deity, and eqwal love to society and our- 
selves — and make self first, society second, 
and God nowhere, in his creed. Recog- 
nizing uses as the criteria of value in knowl- 
edge, and man's natural needs as the meas- 
ure of these — which was only confessing 
under another form the destiny given to de- 
velopment — Spencer coolly limits these hu- 
man needs to those that are selfish and social, 
waiving all mention of the religious and di- 
vine, and shuts out ffom human destiny the 
whole field of a fallen life. What, in less acute 
writers, is mere inadvertence, in so subtle and 
clear a thinker as this, can only be willful 
pufpose. And so he stands self-convicted 
of disloyalty to the truth that revealed itself 
to him ; and his book, which has been wel- 
comed for his clear delineations of admitted 
truth, must be finally condemned for its fatal 
omissions of still higher truths. He has 
proceeded on the monstrous assumption that 
a child can be rightfully and completely 
educated while a whole section of its nature, 
and that the most powerful and predomi- 
nant, is left untouched. As well grow an 
oak without soil for its roots. As well build 
an arch without a key -stone. It is not the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left 
out, but a manhood with the man left out. 
Why, if the tailor cut your cloth into a coat, 
you would not dream, by dint of cunning 
sewing, to make it up into a hat or a pair of 
boots ; yet what God cut out for a man, 
with an immortal soul and infinite destinies, 
Mr. Spencer would, by his educational 
crafty make up into a mere human animal. 
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I can say God-speed to those philosophers 
who would show us how to develop oysters 
into men. There might be some profit in 
that- sort of transformation, if it did not take 
such an interminably long time to affect the 
change ; but I protest against this cutting 
down of men into mere animals as a busi- 
ness that will not pay first cost. The manu- 
factured product is not worth the raw ma- 
terial. Education has higher powers and a 
grander mission than Herbert Spencer would 
assign her. Another than he must arise as 
the prophet of her final dispensation. 

Before leaving the defective theories of 
education, I cannot forbear to notice the 
defects of that common theory now generally 
received among us, the theory which as- 
serts that " a full and harmonious develop- 
ment of the several facult ies and powers of 
man is the great end of education.'* The 
radical deficiency of this theory is its inde- 
terminateness. What is the full develop- 
ment of any faculty ? Where is the type 
after which it is to be modeled ? And har- 
monious development ! who shall determine 
the relative proportions of the different 
powers which will constitute the harmony 
of those powers ? What are the known 
quantities, in whose terms we may find the 
unknown ? Must we not go behind and be- 
yond this prescribed end of full and har- 
monious development, to seek in the di- 
vinely appointed duties and ends of human 
life the law which shall limit the develop- 
ment ? What a man is to be and do, that 
is the line of agreement among his separate 
power, the key-note of their harmony. On 
the harmonious development theory, we 
simply at best construct a machine in the 
dark, hoping that the owner will use it for 
some good purpose. It is not evident that 
our theory is at fault ? If the educator is 
to be a co-worker with God, for to follow 
nature is to co-work with God, must he not 
work to the same great ends — must not 
his pupil be in the school-room what he is 
in God*s great household, a free agent, 
bound by all comprehending duties and 
destinies, nor a mere purposeless power, 
without duties and without organic aims! 
Is it not evident that there is a lacking ele- 
ment in our common statement of the pro- 
blem of education ? And how clear, in the 
light of this statement — how fatally clear-does 
the immense defect of our systems of pub- 
lic instruction appear. Ignoring the soul's 
great destiny, as a thing lying beyond their 
prescribed and lawful reach, the creation of 
man as among the ends to be secured by 



the schools, scarcely allowing it possible, 
or even dreaming, that education has a 
power beyond the mere discipline of the 
intellect or the prosecution of the study of 
science, they educate their pupils in utter 
and blissful ignorance, whether that educa- 
tion shall make them pure and high-minded 
men, or mere monsters in life — loyal. God- 
fearing citizens, or accursed rebels in the 
ranks of society — angels or demons in the 
great and eternal kingdom of the Divine. 
They count it neither possible nor lawful to 
train the soul to the uses, as well as the pow- 
ers, of education. They neglect to exact 
any guarantees that the work of the schools 
shall minister certainly to the high personal 
and social ends for which they were estab- 
lished. They freight pupils' minds as 
argosies with gold, and send them out on 
the rough seas without comp^ or helm, to 
choose for themselves a port, or perchance 
to roam either aimless or with piratic intent, 
over the world. They carefully construct 
and polish the separate parts and materials 
of a most glorious manhood,, but refuse to 
pvt the parts together and rivet them in 
place. They arm the soul with a whole 
ammunition cart of weapons, and drill it to 
their use, but forget to exact the oath of 
allegiance to God and Humanity. It goes 
forth to become, as its own untutored in- 
stincts, may prompt, or as the chances of 
life may determine, a soldier of society, or 
a rebel to duty, if not a highwayman on 
the roads. And so it happens that, with a 
school machinery which, in costliness and 
extent, is adequate to shape the character of 
the age to a most pure and beautiful man- 
hood, and to marshal all the children of 
the times to useful and virtuous destinies, 
it still is in debate whether society is grow- 
ing worse or better, whether the race is ad- 
vancing or retrograding in health and hap- 
piness, and high civilization. — Dr, J. M. 
Gregory in Michigan Teacher. 



PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL COL- 

LEGE. 



[We take the following stcitement of general principles from 
a recently published catalogue of the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania. They show the character and aims of the in- 
stitution under its present management^ and will be read with 
interest. — Ed ] 

THE Agricultural College of Pennsylvania is a 
State, and not a denominational institution, the 
aim of which is to combine practical with theoretical 
culture in the higher departments of education, and es- 
pecially to promote improvement in agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, and the application of those natural and 
abstract sciences which have most direct bear- 
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ing upon the evcry-day afiairs of life. It is now 
in the thirteenth year of its history. The pros- 
pects, not only from experience, but from the 
solid progress thus far achieved, are such as to justify 
full confidence in final and early success. This col- 
lege claims to have accomplished as much as any in 
the land toward the true purpose of its class-^that of 
making practical while imparting a liberal education 
/# the working classes. Here, farming is not an ad 
eaptandum branch in the catalogue, but a regular and 
productive pursuit of the student ; chemistry is prac- 
tical and analysis in the laboratory, based upon the 
principles of the text-book ; botany is the collection 
and study of the plants themselves, not of their pic- 
tures ; mathematics carried into the field, constitutes 
the practical surveyor; and so of other studies. 

In both departments, therefore, the practical as well 
as the theoretical, it is claimed that the operations of 
the institution have been successful. On the one 
hand, the studies and mental exercises of the student 
in the recitation and lecture-room have been as satis- 
' factory and his progress as substantial as if his lei- 
sure hours had been given to useless sport, aimless 
reading, or other and worse indulgences ; while, on 
the other hand^ by the labor of ten hours a week, on 
the farm or in the garden, lalioratury, or other field 
of practical science, not only have his health of body 
and mind been promoted and his theoretic studies 
rendered practically valuable, but the work of a large 
fann has been performed, and its various crops have 
been well planted, cultured and housed. 

It would occupy too much space here to set forth 
the minute parts of the plan by which these results 
have been accomplished ; and as the experience of 
the past has rendered necessary several modifications, 
it is more than probable that a larger sphere of action 
will indicate further changes. Leaving this, there- 
fore, to the formative control of circumstances, the 
following may be stated as the general fundamental 
prindples of the educational system of this institu- 
tion: 

1. Intended for the benefit of the agricultural and 
other industrial classes, many of whose youth are 
backward in their educational preparation, no quali- 
fications for admission to the preparatory depart- 
ment will, till further notice, be exacted beyond the 
acquirements of an ordinary English education ; pro- 
vided the applicant be fourteen years of age, with 
sound intellect, good health, and proper moral char- 
acter. S'.udents of more advanced age and scholar- 
ship will be admitted to the class for which they may 
be found qualified, on examination. 

2. Certain branches of knowledge are indispensa- 
ble to all, without reference to class or profession. 
These are : I, The branches embraced in what is 
called a sound English education ; 2. A knowledge 
of the structure and laws of health of the human 
body ; 3. A knowledge of the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the country ; and 4. A knowledge of the 
great principles of man's relation to the Deity — and 
from the study of these no student can be exempted. 
But beyond these, the parent having the right to 
select the life pursuits of his children, their studies 
shall be confined to such branches and exercises as 
the Faculty of instruction shall deem proper in prepa- 
ration therefor. ^ 

3. The usefulness, of every branch of human knowl- 
edge depending less on its intrinsic nature than upon 
the mode of its acquisition, the art shall here be 
taught with the science, the practice with the theory, 
the use with the learning; so that what is acquired 



from the book or the professor may be always at 
hand for the actual purposes of life. 

4. Some employments requiring more elaborate, 
and all somewhat different preparation, to meet 
various demands, there will be in this institution 
three courses^ viz. : the Agricultural, the Scientific 
and the Classical, at the end of each o( which a 
diploma will be granted to such, respectively, as 
shall be found proficient. 

5. Elementary studies and exercises are so arranged 
that there is as little instruction for special pursuits 
as possible in the first three classes, where all are to 
study the rudimental branches together, diverging 
mainly toward particular employments in the studies, 
exercises and operations of the Junior year, 

6. No student is to be promoted to a higher class 
except on merit — the design being to make good 
scholars and not merely to grant degrees. 

7. Labor being conducive to the mental and phys- 
ical health of all, especially in youth, and the culture 
of the earth in some form being not only the pursuit 
of the larger portion of the community, but that for 
the promotion of which this institution was mainly 
founded, a portion of the time of each student will 
be given to work, so arranged as to be. without detri- 
ment to his intellectual culture. In the three lower 
classes, whose studies are general and rudimental, 
all the students will be required to labor on the farm 
a certain number of hours each week. But, after the 
Sophomore year, no farnl work will be required of 
the students, and their hours of labor will be chief- 
ly devoted to scientific practice in the direction of 
tjieir intended life employments. 

8. The act of Congress of July the 2d, 1862, which 
grants land-scrip to the several States for the sup- 
port of Agricultural Colleges, requires that all institu- 
tions which receive the benefit of that endowment 
shall have for their leading object to give instruction 
in Agricultural and the Mechanic Arts, and that they 
shall moreover make provision for teaching the Mili- 
tary Tactics and Army Regulations of the United 
States. To meet these requirements the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania made as extensive and 
thorough provisions as its finances permitted, while 
it had no endowment, and depended for support sole- 
ly upon the insufficient income arising from students* 
fees. It instituted thorough courses of instruction in 
Agriculture, in General Science, and in Military 

, Tactics, but from want of adequate funds it could 
give only partial instruction in the branches relating 
to the Mechanic Arts. Now that the income arising 
from the land-scrip granted by Congress to the State of 
Pennsylvania has been appropriated to this College 
by the act of Assembly of February 19th, 1867, the 
Trustees are enabled to adopt the requisite measures 
to make the College, in all essential points, fully re- 
spond to the object and requirements of the act of 
Congress. To this end, they have added and made 
provisions for a thorough course of instruction in 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, in the interests 
of the Mechanic Arts. It will thus be seen that the 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania is now efficient- 
ly organized as a Scientific Schooj. of a high order 
in the educational interests of industrial life. At 
the same time, the trustees have kept in mind the 
additional requirements of Congress, that purely 
classical and literary studies shall not be excluded. 
Therefore, such provisions have been made, that 
while the name of the institution continues to inti 
mate that special attention is here paid to agricul- 
tural instruction, yet our students are also afforde 
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opportunities for the legal, medical, and clerical 
professions. Accordingly, there are found upon our 
roll to-day the names of students who have already 
announced their purpose to prepare for these callings. 

The Faculty have been selected with a scrupulous 
regard to the thorough performance of the educa- 
tional work which the college has at present under- 
taken, and to the amount of the funds placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Trustees. Additions of 
. ProftssoTSy of courses of study y and of apparatus of 
instruction will be made as they become necessary, 
for it is the purpose of the Board to make the College 
serve efficiently and in a liberal spirit the end for 
which it has received, from the State, the endow- 
ment granted by Congress. 

9. At the time of its organization it was the pur- 
pose of the founders of the College to extend its 
privileges to male students only; and for twelve 
yeirs lady students were excluded. Within the 
current year several young ladies applied for admis- 



sion, and after a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion the Trustees, on the 5th of September, voted to 
admit both sexes upon the same general conditions, 
It was felt that the important trust committed to the 
Board would not be fully administered while one 
half of the youth of our State were denied its advan- 
tages ; and the experience of other institutions, sev- 
eral of them Agricultural, justified the expectations of 
good results from the co-education of the sexes. 

Therefore, ladies are now admitted to the same 
courses of study a.s the gentleman, are subject to the 
same greneral rules, and on the completion of their 
studies, will receive the same certificates and degrees. 
Such separation of the sexes, and variation of labor 
for instruction and exercise as prudence dictates, 
will be carefully secured ; but the privileges enjoyed 
will be equal, and the advantages derived from a 
residence at the CoUqge will be as great in one case 
as in the other. 



Editorial Department. 
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J. P. WICKERSHAM. 



J. P. M'CASKEY. 



CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 



WE have received the Circular of In- 
formation "issued by the National 
Bureau of Education" for February, 1872. 
It contains reports on the systems of pub- 
lic instruction in Greece, the Argentine 
Republic, Chili, and Ecuador, with statis- 
tics of Portugal, and an official report on 
technical education in Italy. Extracts from 
it will be made hereafter. 



STATE ASSOCIATION. 



THE Philadelphia/V^jjhasthefoUowing 
notice of the approaching session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association : 

The city of Philadelphia has been selected for the 
associational session, for the year 1872, of the teach- 
ers of the State of Pennsylvania. The association 
does not contemplate, in the extension of its member- 
ship, the vocation of teaching solely, but embodies 
the influence of every citizen whose attention to the 
educational interests of the Commonwealth has given 
effectual aid and progress. The session will continue 
for three days, beginning on the 20th of August, 
when the teachers of public and private schools; 
the faculties of academies, colleges,.aad high schools; 



members of boards of education ; gen tlemen filling 
responsible editorial chairs, representin g every sec- 
tion of the State and every diversity of educational 
modes and institutions, will address their energies to 
the discussion of urgent and prominent questions. 
The subjects of the co-education of the sexes and 01 
the separation of the school fund, permanent and 
universal in their division, cannot evade exhaustive 
inquiry by the varied, personal and enlightened ex- 
perience assembled. Other themes, 01 a relation 
more confined, of an effect more local, yet seeking 
the careful thought of the people of this city, will 
meet examination. The efforts, unostentatious, yet 
earnest and persevering, that the teachers of Phila- 
delphia are making in furtherance of the aims and 
designs of the association, promise an occasion f«U of 
delight, full of instruction. 

The July number will contain the an- 
nouncement of railroad arrangements, which 
Mr. C. H. Harding is now making but has 
not yet completed. 



We have also received from the Commit- 
tee on Invitations the following circular let- 
ter which we trust each of our readers who 
can be present will regard as addressed 
personally to himself : 

aRCULAR LETTER. 

A Convention of the Pennsylvania State Teachers' 
Association will be held on the 20th, 21st and 22d 
of August next, in this city, at the Academy of Ma- 
sic. The undersigned have been requested to issue 
invitations to those who have sympathy with the 
cause of education, both public and private, at home 
and abroad. 

In cheerful compliance with this duty, we beg 
leave to invite your presence at the sessions of the 
Convention, assuring you that no eflforts will be spared 
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to render them pleasing and profitable. The Associ- 
ation of Teachers is organized in the general interest 
of education, and its conventions are held with the 
double purpose of keeping alive and fresh in the 
minds of the people this branch of public and private 
polity, and 01 discussing such topics as will advance 
the interests of the cause. 

The progressive spirit of the age demands that the 
structure of education shall not be allowed to stand 
opon the foundation already secured through the en- 
ergies of its friends of fifty years, so long as there 
shall be need of improvement ; that is to say, until 
the best principles of education, in all its detail, shall 
be found and put into practical use. The teacher's 
profession in this country is attaining its true posi- 
tion, and its members are fully aroused to a sense of 
its duties and responsibilities. It is well for the leg- 
islators of nations and of states, for the citizen, and 
alien, and all interested, to mark well this progress, 
and to bear in mind that upon this cause more than 
upon any other depends a nation's happiness and 
prosperity. 

The late Thomas Dunlap, of Philadelphia, one of 
the pioneers of public education, thirty-^ve years ago, 
appealed to the people in these forcible words : **We 
know no barrier, we recognize no limit to the exten- 
sion of our schools, until the blessings of moral and 
intellectual culture are tendered to every solitary pu- 
pil of every age within our State. We court, nay, we 
implore, the assistance of all our fellow citizens in 
this noblest of all objects. An ignorant peeple al- 
ways has been, and always will be, a degraded and 
oppressed people ; they are always at the mercy of 
the corrupt and designing. In vain shall we trust 
Jto physical strength to guard us from foreign hostility 
or domestic violence ; to a sea coast girt with a 
thousand fortresses or a frontier bristling with a 
thousand bayonets ; to armies, fleets, or military skill 
— ^if we fail to cultivate the tnoral strength of our 
our people, to enlighten the intellect, to pu- 
rify the heart, to arouse and dignify the best feel- 
ings of our nature, and to stamp upon the character 
that proud feeling of independence which is founded 
only upoa^nowledge and self-respect. If we fail by 
education to awaken, guide and confirm the moral 
energies of our people, we are lost." 

We repeat these truths to enlist a fuller and more 
earnest sympathy in that cause which the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers' Association seeks to elevate. We 
shall be pleased to have a response to this invitation, 
and we beg leave to say, if you have any communica- 
tion, whether of suggestion or of inquiry, concerning 
educational topics, it will be duly placed before the 
Convention. With sentiments of respect, we are 
Very Truly and Respectfully Yours, 

Edw. Shippen, 1 ^ ... 

Jennie Pindell, ' Committee 

Jos. L. Caven, 
Emma H. Cromwell. 
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CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 



THE report of the National Commis- 
sioner of Education contains the fol- 
lowing timely remarks concerning the pro- 
posed Exposition in Philadelphia: 

"The Exposition proposed at Philadelphia 
in 1876, in connection with the centennial 



celebration of American Independence, has 
suggested to the educators of the United 
States the opportunity that will thus be 
afforded tor collecting and comparing the . 
results of the great experiments in educa- 
tion among us. The teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as the National Association of 
Educators, have already passed resolutions 
looking to the improvement of that oppor- 
tunity for a comparison of results in our 
own country, and with other portions of 
the world that may be represented. Should 
the generalization of results made in this 
office, as reported from the different parts 
of the country, continue to improve in 
value, as there now seems to be reason to 
expect, a fairer representation of the con- 
dition of education in the United States 
may justly be anticipated, than was made in 
the international exposition at Paris. Noth- 
ing relating to our systems of education 
should be purposely omitted — from the 
Kindergarten to the University. Model 
buildings and apparatus showing the best 
mechanical appliances in the construction 
and furnishing of school-houses, and in the 
apparatus of teaching, from the toys of the 
kindergarten to the fixtures of the labora- 
tory of the chemical professor and the 
* models and material of the technical schools, 
should all be so exhibited as to enable those 
interested in educational matters from all 
p>^rts of the country, and from all parts of 
the world, to readily examine and compare. 
Text-books, maps and charts should be col- 
lected and displayed, while teachers' insti- 
tutes, normal schools and kindergartens 
should be held, so that the best systems may 
be seen in actual operation. 

** If this grand opportunity is rightly im- 
proved by the educators of the country it 
can hardly fail to be of the greatest value. 
The nearest and most distant community 
can here reap, without the slow training of 
experience, the best results that the older 
States have been able to attain, and can 
avoid the countless mistakes, especially in the 
construction of buildings, or in ventilating 
and heating apparatus, that have in so many 
cases wasted the means and thwarted the 
efforts of the most earnest workers. 

*' The Paris Exposition rudely shattered 
the dreams of the English manufacturers, by 
showing them how rapidly they were being > 
excelled by foreign artisans; the result is 
shown in the vast increase of English techni- 
cal and artisan schools. The truth that it 
pays to educate workmen was very forcibly 
impressed upon the English mind. 
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'*It may be that some, even of our older 
communities, may find similar lessons of 
wisdom in this Philadelphia Educational 
Exposition, for constant watchfulness and 
effort is requisite to keep up the standard of 
teachers and schools. 

"The whole country is interested in se- 
curing for ourselves every excellence in the 
method of educating its citizens, so that 
they may be in no respect of preparation or 
training inferior to those of any country in 
the world. Here, where education is freest, 
it should also be best. It were unworthy 
of the republic were it otherwise ; yet how 
much remains to be done before this proud 
boast can be made.'* 



EDUCATION AND CRIME. 



THE following extracts are taken from 
the recent report of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. It is to be very much regret- 
ted that the authorities of the Penitentiary 
do not report the number of good scholars 
among the convicts. The possession of the 
mere mechanical elements of knowledge, 
reading and writing, cannot be expected to 
have a very marked influence on the ten- 
dency to commit crime : 

The state of education on reception of the 240 
prisoners was: Illiterate, 54; read only, lo; read 
and write, 176. That many of those who are re- 
corded as being able' to read and write do so very 
imperfectly is proven by the fact that of the 240 only 
104 have attended school, and a number of these but 
for a few months, while 136 never went to school. 

It is a melancholy fact that numbers of our youth 
are growing up in ignorance and idleness, a condi- 
tion most prolific of crime, and which, too, certainly 
leads, sooner or later, into this or similar institutions. 
Are there no means by which these poor unfortunates 
can be reached and rescued ? Cannot the State de- 
vise a remedy for the evil ? It is certainly a subject 
for the gravest and most patient investigation for all 
who have the welfare of their country at heart. 

The report has the following suggestive 

paragraph concerning the importance of an 

industrial education : 

In close connection with education is to be found 
the industrial relation of our population. A great 
deal has been said and written from time to time 
about the benefits to be derived from giving every 
boy in ihe country a trade — a knowledge of some 
business which will secure to him the settled means 
of earning a livelihood. I believe that the industrial 
relations and pursuits before conviction, as shown in 
the statistical tables of the prisoners received during 
the last year, will convince any one, who will give 
the subject due consideration, of the necessity of 
something being done in this direction. Of the 240 
received, 216 were unapprenticed; 12 were appren- 
ticed, and left before the expiration of the term j and 
while 98 professed to have worked at apprenticeable 



trades, 12 only were apprenticed and served out 
their time ; leaving 86 who could have spent bat a 
few months, or at most a year or two, at their trades, 
a time not sufficient for them to understand them, 
and for them to become a means of support. 



HIGH SCHOOLS IN RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS. 



ONE of the most difficult practical edu- 
cational problems which present 
themselves for solution to the school men 
of the day, is that which relates to the 
mode of providing higher instruction for 
the children of rural districts. Where a 
sufficient number of children can be readily 
brought to one house to form two grades, 
a lower and a higher one, the work of pro- 
viding instruction in some of the higher 
branches is comparatively easy, and hun- 
dreds of schools of this character are being 
established throughout the commonwealth 
and are beginning to produce very valuable 
results. But this class of Graded Schools 
does not meet the whole want, and the 
question is constantly asked. Are not Cen- 
tral High Schools practicable in rural dis- 
tricts ? In answer to this question; we take 
pleasure in presenting to our readers a letter 
of Superintendent Newlin's to the Editor of 
the Tremont NewSy showing what they are 
doing concerning this matter in Schuylkill 
county. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Editor of News. — Some time ago I read with 
pleasure an editorial in the News^ on the above sub- 
ject — a subject I have been laboring for the past 
three years to convince our directors is the next step 
in our educational progress. In this, however, I 
have met with partial success, there being now in suc- 
cessful operation, two Central high schools in Schuyl- 
kill county. Having but recently visited and exam- 
ined these schools, I will give you a brief statement 
of their condition, and successful and popular work- 
ing- 

The first of these schools is located in the central 

part of Rahn township, in a fine two-story house built 
especially for the occasion ; the lower story being 
used for the lower grade of pupils in that vicinity, 
and the upper for the Central high school; At the 
lime of my visit this school had on roll 74 pupils — all 
of the Fourth and the best of the Third reader pupils 
from four other schools. Some of these pupils walk 
3^ miles, and are among the most regular in atten- 
dance,* showing that a reasonable distance is no ob- 
jection to such a school where parents see its value. 
All the branches named on ihe provisional certificate 
are taught here at present. The school is divided 
into three divisions, A, B and C, and is taught by 
Jeremiah Foley, who receives ^^75 a month, for a 
term of ten months. This school is now in its sec- 
ond year. 

The other school is at Ringtown near the centre 
of Union township, and has been in operation only 
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six months. The directors had so little faith in the 
Central high school being a success, that they only 
rented a room in which to make the experiment, 
thinking one term sufficiently long to demonstrate the 
impracticability of successfully establishing a school 
of this kind in so large a township. But the unex* 
pected success of the school has not only made it a 
permanent institution, but has led the directors to 
put tinder contract a handsome two-story house for 
its accommodation. Pupils attend this school from 
six others in different parts of the township, some 
walking nearly four miles. Forty dollars is the 
salary paid to the teachers of these six schools, but 
the board wisely offered ^65 per month for a teacher 
for this high school and thereby secured the services 
of a teacher possessing all the iiecessary qualifications 
to make the school efficient and jwpular. This school 
numbered about 60 pupils, all in the Fourth and Fifth 
readers, studying all the common branches, in which 
they were drilled thoroughly and practically. Their 
regular attendance fairly exhibits their appreciation 
of these superior advantages offered them by thisg 
ime!ligent school board. Heretofore, a few of th 
sons and daughters of the more wealthy could obtain 
a more liberal education elsewhere, while those of 
the day laborer received, only a very limited knowl- 
edge of the elementary branches ; now all are on the 
same level, and the one possessing the most mental 
capacity, however limited he may be in greenback 
ability, has it in his power to outstrip the others. 

The manifestly increasing appreciation of the prac- 
tical working of both these schools, as shown by the 
large and regular attendance of pupils, some from re- 
mote parts of the townships, has so fully established 
their value and necessity as to almost entirely disarm 
all opposition, and to convert opponents into warm 
supporters. This is shown in the superior conveni- 
ences now being provided for the accommodation of 
these schools. It is to be hoped that as juster views 
respecting the wisdom and economy of giving our 
boys and girls, rich and poor, the higl ^it advantages 
possible for obtaining a good English e lucation, pre- 
vail, less serious apprehensions will be entertained 
of the ultimate success of a Central high school in 
every agricaltutal and mining district in this county. 

Jesse Newlin, County Supi, 

Fori CardoHf April 6j 1872. 



NO ^ORE COLLEGES. 



SEVERAL of our educational exchanges 
of recent date express the opinion that 
colleges are becoming too numerous in many 
of our States, and that the cause of liberal 
learning is in consequence made to suffer. 
Whatever may be true in this respect in 
other States, Pennsylvania wants no more 
colleges. It is far better for the interests 
of high^ education to have a few strong 
colleges than many weak ones. 

There have been chartered in this State at 
least fifty institutions, with full power to 
grant the usual collegiate degrees. Includ- 
ing the strong and the weak, the healthy 
and the unhealthy, some thirty of them are 
still alive, and the rest either never 



had an existence except on paper, of 
else that existence was one of short du- 
ration. Under these circumstances, the in- 
terests of higher education suffer among us, 
and many of our most promising young men 
seek to complete their education in the 
better officered, better endowed and better 
equipped institutions of other States. And 
the evil does not seem likely to grow less. 
Our Legislature at every session, almost 
without objection, grants charters to new 
institutions. • Almost any private school 
with three teachers and fifty students, what- 
ever else it may have, under our vicious sys- 
tem of local legislation, can obtain a college 
or. even a university charter. It is high 
time some vigorous effort was made to check 
the evil. 

• We have a number of colleges in this 
State of which any citizen may well feel 
proud. They are now on a firm basis, and 
they are constantly increasing their facilities 
of instruction, and growing stronger in en- 
dowment and in number of students. Let 
every one of them meet with the encourage- 
ment it merits; but every true friend of 
education must realize that in this State, at 
this time, there is no real demand for more 
colleges. 



CADET APPOINTMENTS. 



IN a recent number of the Journal, we 
took occasion to thank Hon. G. W. 
Schofield for- his liberality in allowing all 
the youth of his district a fair chance to 
compete for the prize of cadetships in the 
national schools. From the following let- 
ters it will be seen that Mr. Schofield is 
not alone in this kind of liberality. 

FROM HON. SAMUEL GRIFFITH. 

Washington, March 26, 1872. 
Hon. W. S. Garvin— />^flr 5/V.— As it will be- 
come necessary for me this spring to nominate a 
cadet to the military academy at West Point, and one 
to the naval school at Annapolis ; and as I desire to 
discharge all public duties without favor or partiality, 
and give all the young men of my district a fair and 
equal chance to compete for public honors, without 
regard to party or condition in life, I have concluded 
to have a competitive examination of all applicants, 
at Franklin, on Monday, May 6th, and have requested 
George Loomis, D. D., S. M. Eaton, D. 1). and 
Hon. John Trunkey, to act as this Examination 
Board on that occasion. Will you do me the favor 
to give the necessary notice, and request the other 
papers of the district to do the same ? Any informa- 
tion desired will be given, on request, at any time. 

Yours truly, 

S. Griffith. 
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FROM HON. W. MCCLELLAND. 



* Washington, D. C, \ 
March, 30, 1872. j 
Mr. G. W. M'Cracken, 

New Castle y Pa. 

Dear Sir : I have been notified by the Secretary 
of War that Jthe appointment of the next cadet from 
the 24th district to the military academy at West 
Point, will be made upon my recommendation. In 
justice to the district, I have decided to place the 
selection of the cadet in the hands of a committee of 
competent gentlemen (to be selected hereafter), who 
will meet in Pittsburgh, at ii A. M.,May 14th, to ex- 
amine all who may present themselves. This com- 
mittee will examine as to physical as well as mental 
qualifications, and the applicant, who, in the opinion 
of the majority of the committee, passes the best ex- 
amination, will be recommended by me. He will be 
expected to present himself at the annual examina- 
tion at the military academy in June. 

Any further information relating to this subject 
will be given by addressing me. Yours, etc., 

W. McClelland. 

Mr. Griffith represents the 20th district, 
and Mr. McClelland the 24th. 



EXAMINATION IN THE 9TH DISTRICT. 

From the following notice cut from a 
Lancaster paper, it will be seen that Hon. 
O. J. Dickey, who represents the 9th dis- 
trict, has also adopted the plan pursued by 
his predecessor. Mr. Dickey's first appoint- 
ments were made without an examination, 
but, it seems, htf now deems it best to re- 
quire one. 

Hon. A. L Hayes, Edward Brooks and David 
Evans, County Superintendent of public schools, have 
been selected by Hon. O. J. Dickey, to examine can- 
didates for the vacancies in the military and naval 
academies of the United States, from this Congress- 
ional district. The committee will meet for that pur- 
pose in the Library Room at the Court House, on 
Wednesday, May 8th, and examine all properly quali- 
fied applicants. Candidates should, prior to that 
time, be examined by Dr. Blackwood, Duke street, 
this city, as to their physical qualifications. For the 
military academy they must be between 17 and 22 
years of age, and for the naval academy between 14 
and 18, and be proficient in spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, English grammar, descriptive geogra- 
phy, the history of the United States, etc., etc. 

We have received no report of the exami- 
nations held as above indicated, but we have 
no doubt they proved satisfactory. It is 
hoped that the plan of selecting cadets now 
adopted by a number of our Congressmen 
will become general throughout the State 
and nation. The result could not fail to be 
beneficial in many ways. 



CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 



County Superintendent J. W. Allen says 
in his late report : ** During the past twenty 
years y no spirituous liquors have been sold 
by license in Potter county.** 



THE State Teachers' Association, at the 
meeting held in Williamsport in 
August last, passed the following resolutions. 
It seems appropriate to call attention to 
them now as the matter of calling a conven- 
tion to revise the State Constitution has 
become a fixed fact : 

Whereas y It is almost certain that within the next 
two years a Convention will be held to revise our 
State Constitution, and 

Whereas, Education is one among the leading in- 
terests, if not the leading interest in the Commoa- 
wealth, therefore 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the respect- 
ive political parties to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of nominating as candidates for membership 
in that convention one or more educators of ac- 
knowledged ability, in order that provision may be 
made in the new constitution strong enough to bear 
the superstructure of the broadest possible educational 
system. 

The present provisions of the Constitution are, 

1. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be, provide by law for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State in such a manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis 

2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one 
or more seminaries of learning. 

Upon the first of these provisions has been 
based our system of common schools. The 
foundation is rather narrow for such a super- 
structure, and must be made broader. As 
the provision differs little from those made 
concerning the same subject in our State 
Constitution of an earlier date, it is more 
than likely that it was adopted without a 
full comprehension of jvhat was destined to 
grow out of it, or be erected upon it. Un- 
der the operation of a common school sys- 
tem the poor are taught gratis, and, there- 
fore, such a system is not contrary to the 
Constitution, and the supreme court has so 
decided ; but a common school system goes 
much beyond this and. makes education free 
to ally rich and poor. For this extension 
of authority it should have better constitu- 
tional warrant. 

The provision which makes it imperative 
that the arts and sciences shall be promoted 
in one or more seminaries of learning, has 
remained for many years a dead letter. 
New life should be infused into it. Higher 
education needs State aid. The State 
should grant liberal aid to our colleges and 
seminaries, and a closet union should be 
formed among all our educational interests. 

At a proper time, we shall have our word 
to say on the article concerning education 
to be embodied in the new constitution; at 
present, our design is simply to call atten- 
tion to the subject and invite suggestions. 
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A FINE PRESENT 



AND A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 

AT the the request of Dr. Wilmer Worth- 
ington, Richard S. Smith, Esq., 
Executor of the Hon. Samuel Breck, has 
presented to the school department a large 
and handsomely framed engraving of this 
early, earnest and able friend of our system 
of common schools. This fine present is 
highly appreciated by all connected with 
the department, and has been hung up in a 
conspicuous place in the office of the State 
Superintendent. 

In requesting Mr. Smith to furnish the 
engraving, Dr. Worthington states in a let- 
ter a few facts relating to Mr. Breck's con- 
nection with the establishment of our school 
system that ought to be generally known. To 
what he has said, it should be ^ded that 
Mr. Breck sought an election to the State 
Senate for the single purpose of securing 
the passage of a law providing a system of 
common schools, and having succeeding in 
his object, resigned his senatorship at the 
end of the first year. 

DR. WORTHINGTON'S LETTER. 

To Mr, Richard S, Smith, Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir. — In reply to your letter of 6th of April, 
1872, I may state that the picture of Mr. Samuel 
Breck, which you promise to furnish, is intended to 
be hung up in the office of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools at Harrisbur^, where it will be seen 
by all the members of the Legislature, and by hundreds 
of other persons who annually visit that department. 
Mr. Brttck is justly regarded as the father of our 
system of common schools. In the session of 1833 
and 1834 he was a member of the State Senate. 
Upon his motion, a joint committee of both Houses 
was appointed, of which he was the chairman, to 
prepare a bill and make a report upon the subject to 
be submitted to the Legislature for their action. I 
was associated with him on the committee on the 
part of the House. He prepared a bill which was 
adopted with great unanimity by the Legislature, 
there being but one negative vote in the House on 
its final passage. This was the beginning of our 
school system in Pennsylvania. Of the gentlemen 
composing that joint committee but three are now 
living, viz. : Judge Thompson, now Chief Justice 
of the State, John Wiegaud, of Philadelphia, and 
myself. 

At the following session of the Legislature an earn- 
est attempt was made to repeal the law. It was then 
that Thaddeus Stevens came to the rescue and saved 
the system by his eloquent and earnest appeal in be- 
half of general education. He always regarded this 
effort as the best of his public acts. 

I am delighted to find you are prepared to honor 
the School Department by placing Mr. Breck's like- 
ness where it ought to be. In doing this you also 
perform an act of justice to the memory of one so 
eminently entitled to our admiration and respect. 
You can forward it to the care of Prof. J. K Wick- 



ersham. Superintendent of Common Schools, Har< 
risburg, Penna., who will^ke pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the same. Sincerely your friend, 

Wilmer Worthington 



EDUCATION IN OHIO. 

WE have just received the Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Commission- 
er of Common Schools of Ohio, Hon. 
Thomas W. Harvey, for the school year 
ending Aug. 31, 1871; and we propose to 
make some extracts from it and to quote 
some of its statistics in order to show our 
readers what our neighbors are doing in the 
work of education. 

The following summary embraces some 
of the most interesting statistical facts : 

Receipts, including balance on hand 

from previous year {^9,610,046 50 

Expenditures 1^6,831,034 56 

Whole number of youth of school 

age, between five and twenty-one 1,058,048 

Whole number of districts 1 1346 

Whole number of school-rooms 14, 1 86 

Cost of school-houses ^i»025,O77 00 

Value ofschool-houses ^^14,980,612 00 

Number of school officers 39i575 

Average wages of male teachers per 

month t^l 00 

Average wages of female teachers 

per month ^26 00 

Number of pupils enrolled 7 1 9,372 

Average daily attendance 432,452 

This is a very creditable exhibit. In com- 
parison with our own State, we might re- 
mark that the expenditures for school pur- 
poses are nearly $2,000,000 less, in Ohio, 
than with us. Our school-houses cost us 
13*386,263. 51, or if we add the amount ex- 
pended in Pittsburgh, omitted in our last re- 
port, about $3,444,263.51, more than three 
times as much as those of Ohio. Our school 
property is valued at $2,000,000 more than 
hers. We pay our male teachers just the 
same average salaries, but our female teach- 
ers we treat much better, paying them nearly 
$7 per month more than she does. We 
have more than 100,000 more pupils en- 
rolled ; and if we understand the matter, our 
percentage of attendance upon the whole 
number enrolled is. 68, while hers is. 5 7. We 
have some advantage however in the fact 
that our school age is from six to twenty-one, 
while hers is from five to twenty-one. 

Ohio has no county superintendents. She 
examines and certificates her teachers by 
boards of county examiners, three in a 
county. There are 264 such officers in the 
State, "of whom," Mr. Harvey says, "136 
are teachers, 45 attorneys, 23 ministers, 20 
farmers, 8 physicians and 32 engaged in vari- 
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ous other employments. ' * No teacher in 
Pennsylvania is examined except by a teacher 
or a board composed wholly of teachers. 
It is no part of the duty of boards of ex- 
aminers in Ohio to visit schools, and they 
cannot therefore certify of their own knowl- 
edge to the degree of skill in practical 
teaching possessed by the teachers. Here 
we think this much the most useful part of 
the examination ; or rather the most valu- 
able part of the certificate. 

Ohio has no State Normal Schools ; but 
we learn from the report that some of the 
private schools give attention to normal in- 
struction. 

At the institutes for the year 7, 1 58 teachers 
were in attendance, and j 16, 36 1.99 was ex- 
pended in sustaining them. 

The commis^oner strongly recommends 

better provision for normal instruction, and 

more complete supervision of schools. But 

while he sees some defects in their system, 

and would remedy them, in one of the 

opening paragraphs of the report we are 

cheered with the following statement : 

I am happy to report that the schools of the State 
have enjoyed a marked degree of prosperity during 
the year. The number of different pupils enrolled in 
the schools within the year, compared with the whole 
number enumerated, has been larger than usual; 
many new and convenient school buildings have 
been erected ; the income from various sources for 
the support of schools has been increased ; teachers' 
institutes have been well attended, and improved 
methods of teaching have been more generally used 
in our best schools. 



— ♦- 



LANCASTER: VOCAL MUSIC. 



Prof. Wm. B. Hall, the well-known vo- 
calist, was employed some months since by 
the Boys* High School to give a course of 
lessons in vocal music. The progress of 
the pupils and .the plan of instruction 
adopted by the professor were so satisfac- 
tory that the engagement was extended by 
the board of directors to include the two 
high schools and the four schools of secon- 
dary grade. Two lessons per week are given 
in each school, and the text-books used are 
those of the Boston primary grade. The 
instruction has been wholly of an element- 
ary character, hardly one pupil in fifty hav- 
ing had previous drill in singing by note. 
The interest manifested by the pupils and 
the progress they have thus far made have 
beeiT matter for surprise to even those who 
looked for marked results from the known 
skill of Prof. Hall as an instructor. We 
congratulate the pupils and patrons of these 



schools in this connection, upon the wise 
action of the Lancaster Board. 



Topics op the Month. 

SCRANTON dedicated a fine, new school 
building on Monday, April 29th. The 
building has all the modern improvements, 
and is said to be an ornament to the city. 



The new Union School-house at War- 
ren was destroyed by fire on the 29th of 
April last. This building was finished last 
fall and cost about ^23,000. It was con- 
sidered one of the finest and best planned 
school-houses in North-western Pennsyl- 
vania. 



A CORRESPONDENT in one of the Susque- 
hanna papers speaks in very high terms of 
the graded school at Montrose and its prin- 
cipal, Mr. Berlin. He says: ** The inhabi- 
tants of the town should be glad that they 
have such facilities for the education of their 
children as the graded school affords." 



LANCASTER SCHOOL CENSUS. 



A SCHOOL census of the children has 
just been completed in Lancaster 
city, under the direction of the Board of 
Directors. The following are the results : 

Whole number of children in the city between the 
ages of six and sixteen 4f052 

Of these there were — 

In public schools 2433 

In denominational schools 414 

In private schools 321 

Not attending school 860 

The ages of the children not attending 
school in all the wards except one are given 
as follows : 
Number 15 years of age, not in school 216 

14 " " " 144 

13 " «* " 94 

12. " " " 58 

II «« «* ** 31 

10 . " " ** 14 

9 « •< «« 25 

8 " " " 20 

6 « " " 83 



«« 
« 
«< 



<i 



14 



U 



l( 



Total, exclusive of 6th ward 698 

Number, age unascertained ^ 162 

860 

The taking of this school census by the 
School Board of Lancaster we consider an 
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evidence of their interest in the work of 
education ; but we very much regret that 
they did not make at the same time several 
additional inquiries. The facts ascertained 
do not have any very great educational 
value without knowing further — 

1. Whether the 860 children not now in school 
have attended within the last year, or the two or 
three last years ; or, in other words, how many of 
them are growing up in virtual ignorance. 

2. What the causes are that keep so many children 
out of school, whether neglect, truancy, poverty, 
lickness or some other cause. 

True, the fact that in a city like I Lancas- 
ter 860 children, between six and sixteen 
years of age, nearly one-fifth of the whole 
number, are attending no school whatever, 
is sufficiently alarming, and we have no 
doubt, will at once lead the board to adopt 
such measures as may be deemed wise to 
cure the evil. But when the directors come 
to legislate on the matter, they will realize 
the want of the full information which this 
<jensus could have furnished with little or no 
sidditional expense. Still, the movement is 
a good beginning, for which we are thank- 
ful. 

^m 



NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 



PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 



WE have received a neat pamphlet of 
ninety-seven pages, containing the 
"Proceedings of Teachers' Institutes held 
in Northumberland County from 1850 to 
1872," with brief biographies of the sev- 
eral county superintendents of the county, 
Messrs. Reimensnyder, Ulp, Haupht, Wol- 
verton and Shipman. The work was pre- 
pared by County Superintendent Shipman 
and Dr. J. J. John, a school director of 
Shamokin borough. It is good in its design, 
creditable in its execution, and will be hap- 
py in its results. 

We extract the following statement con- 
cerning the first meeting of teachers in 
Northumberland county. 

The first meeting of teachers in our county, and 
one of the earlier ones in the State, was held at 
Elysburg, in 1850, some twenty -two years ago. This 
was two years before the Penna. School Journal 
was started, and four years before the County Super- 
intendency was created. At this date but few edu- 
cational periodicals were published, no institutes or 
normal schools were held to prepare the teacher, and 
outside of some excellent academies that then exist- 
ed, he had but little chance for improvement. 

The teacher was then subjected to many annoy- 
ances and difficulties that do not now attend the call- 
ing. Perhaps it may be well to name some of them. 



The salaries were small, payments not at all prompt, 
the method of examination vexatious and uncertain, 
there was no uniformity in text-books, but, worst of all, 
there was no system in teaching. To remedy some 
of these defects a few teachers of Northumberland 
and Columbia counties were induced to make the fol- 
lowing call : 

teachers' convention. 
It has long been the earnest desire of many teach- 
ers, that an association be organized for the purpose 
of improving and elevating the teachers' calling. 
While other professions have their colleges and jour- 
nals to advocate their doctrines and instruct their 
pupils to practice their respective branches with 
honor and success, the education of the teacher is 
almost entirely neglected. No wonder, then, that so 
large a portion of this class are unfit to discharge the 
important duties devolving upon them. They pos- 
sess neither the means nor the inducements for quali- 
fying themselves to fill the responsible station. Here, 
then, is need oi reform. And let the teachers be the 
first to make an effort in this noble cause. Let them 
convene together, hold conventions, form associa- 
tions, and adopt such resolutions as are calculated to 
promote the welfare of the profession. Let them try 
to regulate the wages, investigate the art of teaching, 
and examine, select and recommend such school 
books as meet with their approval. And in order to 
commence the work of reform in this region, a Con- 
vention will be held at Elysburg, on the second Sat- 
urday in April, at I o'clock, p. m. ; which the 
teachers of the public schools of the several adjoining 
districts and counties are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. 

J. J. John, ) 

Geo. W. West, j- Committee. 
A. J. Madison, J 
Elysburg t AfarcM2% 1850. 

In response to this call about thirty 
teachers Jnet in the public school at Elys- 
burg, on the second Saturday in April, 
1850, and organized by electing W. W. 
McWilliams, President, and J. J. John, 
Secretary. 

The first regular county teachers' insti- 
tute was held under the direction of Rev. 
J. J. Reimensnyder, county superintendent, 
in December, 1855 ; and the fifteenth was 
held in December last. The proceedings 
show that Northumberland has always had 
a body of live teachers. 



PITTSBURGH. 



THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 



THE third annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of the city 
of Pittsburgh, for the school year ending 
June ist, 1871, is on our table. It is a neatly 
printed pamphlet of 96 pages. Some of 
the most valuable statistics contained in 
the report are the following : 

Number of pupils on the rolls during the year, 
13, 445 ; average monthly enrollment, 9*167 ; average 
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daily attendance, 7*771 ; whole number of teachers, 
218; paid for teaching, ^149,930.98; total expendi- 
ture of the central board of education, ^254, 112.64; 
value of school property $1,312,500, Tliere were 
open for four months 19 evening schools, taught by 
43 teachers, and with an average attendance of 1,256 
pupils. Five sessions of the teachers' institute were 
held during the year and the average attendance of 
members was 172. The free school forthe deaf and 
dumb was attended by about thirty pupils. 

We regret that we do not find in the sta- 
tistics presented the full financial statement 
of the several local school boards. We have in 
detail the expenditures of the Central Board, 
but large sums have been expended by the 
local boards for building purposes of which 
we have no account. Pittsburgh does in- 
justice to herself by this omission. She is 
expending money most liberally for school 
purposes, but the outside world is not per- 
mitted the pleasure of giving her due credit 
for it. 

We copy as being of general interest what 
Superintendent Luckey has to say concern- 
ing 

PRIMARY READING. 

The importance of havmg the beginner in any 
branch of learning properly taught, cannot be over- 
estimated, but in nothing else is defective teaching 
attended with so many evils of so serious a nature as 
in that of reading. We can not reason ourselves out 
of false ton'es, bad pronunciation, wrong inflections, 
and continued monotony of voice, as we can out of 
false ideas in regard to real objects. Wrong tones, 
expressions and pronunciations acquired in youth 
become almost a part of our being, and it requires 
continued effort and attention in after life to free 
ourselves from these defects of an early education. 

We have, during the last three years, endeavored 
to impress upon the teachers the importance of correct 
methods in all branches of study, but more especially 
in that of reading, and we feel justly proud of the 
good results o)}tained. 

The method of teaching the pupils the letters first 
has been abandoned in our schools, because the pupil 
in his efforts to combine the letters into words loses 
sight of the thought conveyed in the sentence, and of 
necessity liecomes monotonous in his pronunciation 
of the words. To teach pupils to read by sound is, 
of course, open to the same objection. We have, 
therefore, adopted that method which requires the 
pupil to deal with printed words as the signs of 
things, actions and thoughts, and to acquire their 
names by sight, just as he acquires the names of 
scores of objects which constitue his nursery collec- 
tion by sound, before he is aware of the existence 
of an alphabet. When the pupil has been taught to 
read simple sentences in this manner, and has learned 
the proper use of words, namely, to express thought, 
he is then carefully instructed with reierence to the 
names and powers of the respective letters, so that he 
may determine the sounds of all new combination^ 
with which he will constantly meet in his advanced 
course of reading, and which will in no wise inter- 
fere with his previously acquired naturalness of ex- 
pression. 

The little child, with its store of a dozen simple « 



words, brings out all the force with which it is possi; 
ble to clothe them, and never until he entets 
school room does he use them without meaning 
power. Here is work for the teacher to do, to 
out and adopt methods which will retain the 
plicity and force of expression which nature has giv< 
to the little child, and study to avoid that plan 
teaching which causes the words to fall from the lipfl 
of the pupil naked of ideas, and meaningless of dthe^ 
thought or feeling. | 

^■^^ ! 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. " | 

Quietness in a school is frequently mistaken fad 
good discipline, and young teachers very frequentljj 
make special effort to secure quietness in their schoofi 
without first placing their pupils under proper disd-, 
pline. That quietness which does not result from' 
good discipline is unnatural and injurious, inasmudti 
as it requires a constant effort on the part of both 
teacher and pupils to secure it, and the labor of the 
teacher produces no lasting results, but has to be re- 
peated on each succeeding day. On the other hand, 
the teacher who secures quietness in his school as the 1 
result of good discipline, has, in a great measiffc^ 
completed his labor in this department for the tenii/| 
and can devote his time and energies entirely to giv^i 
ing instruction in the branches of study. We l^ve^ 
seen scores of quiet schools where not a particle oi] 
discipline existed, and where the pupils, if called 
upon to analyze a sentence in grammar, solve a 
problem in mathematics, or read a selection, will 
offer a score of objectioi^ and comply only when : 
they see in the countenance of the teacher the indi- 
cations of a coming storm. 

A well disciplined school is one in which the 
general business of the pupils is to study ; where the 
directions of the teacher are obeyed with alacrity 
and promptness, and the teacher is looked upon 
as a friend and counselor, and not as a task-master 
and spy, and in which study and mental labor become 
a pleasure to all connected with the school. 

In a quiet school, the influence of the teacher is 
confined simply to his presence, while the influence 
of the teacher over a well disciplined school is, in a 
great measure, the same, whether absent or present. 
Quietness may be, and generally is, secured in the 
school-room by threats and punishment, but good 
discipline can never be obtained by these means, for 
both tend to destroy the confidence of the pupils in 
the teacher. 

It is with pleasure that we note the great progress 
that has been made during the last few years in all 
matters pertaining to school government. The bar- 
barous severity of other years is fast giving place to a 
milder rule, which is in harmony with the spirit of 
the age in which we live. We have comparatively 
few teachers in our schools who govern in accord- 
ance with the customs of a by -gone age, and who re- 
fuse to move with the onward current of a more en- 
lightened public opinion. This advance is mostly 
due to the almost constant agitation of the subject 
during the last few years ; and we believe the results 
will be much more lasting and satisfactory than if 
secured by the direct action of the school authori- 
ties. 



MUTE SCHOOL. 



The Mute school which was opened in September, 
1869, has, thus far, justified to the fullest extent the 
wisdom and liberality by which it was established. 
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To our city belongs the honor of opening the first I 
|public day school in this country, for the instruction 
of deaf and dumb children. There are now similar 
schools in Boston, Chicago and Cleveland, while 
efforts in the same direction are being made in a 
number of other cities. 

During the past year the enrollment has been thirty- 
six and the average attendance twenty-eight. The 
progress of the pupils bears ample testimony to the 
xeal and fidelity of the teachers. The system of in- 
struction is that of De L*Epee and Sicard, as im- 
proved by Gallaudet and his successors. It is the 
same as that pursued in the Pennsylvania Institute at 
Philadelphia, and in all the principal institutions in 
the country. 

The school is free to deaf mute children resident 
in the city. Those from 6ther districts are admitted 
upon the payment of twenty-five dollars per year. 



PROF. EZEKIEL H. COOK. 



f 



BRSONAL. 



REV. WILLIAM E. MOORE, for 
twenty one years pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at West Chester, has re- 
signed his charge and accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church of Columbus, Ohio. 
In parting with Mr. Moore, it is only just 
to say of him that while with us he proved 
himself to be one of the ablest and most 
earnest friends of education in the State. 
He served for many years in the school 
board of West Chester, doing much to or- 
ganize the efficient system of schools now 
in operation in that borough. He took a 
deep interest in the establishment of the 
West Chester State Normal Schpol, serving 
as President of its Board of Trustees ever 
since it was organized, and devoting much 
time to the necessary work of giving such 
an institution a successful start. There has 
scarcely been a teachers' institute held in 
the county for the last twelve or fifteen years 
that he has not attended and addressed. 
Such a man will be missed, not only by his 
congregation, who loved him dearly, not 
only by the immediate community in which 
lie lived, by which he was honored for the 
good works he was constantly doing in 
their midst, but by the State at large. We 
cordially wish him many years of health 
a.nd usefulness in his new field of labor. 

To show the respect with which Mr. 
^Moore was regarded in West Chester, it 
^ives us pleasure to say that, as a parting 
^ift, the scholars of the Sunday-school con- 
nected with his church gave him a silver 
ice-pitcher, goblet and waiter; and his per- 
sonal friends, "in and outside of the con- 
gregation," presented him with a gold 
'^'ktch and chain, and a purse containing 
seven hundred and ninety dollars in money. 



THE Newtown, Bucks county, j^nter- 
prise has the following highly com- 
plimentary notice of Prof. 'Cook, principal 
of the West Chester State Normal School : 

Our County Superintendent brought to our bor- 
ough, last week, a number of able and interesting 
gentleman to assist him in conducting the teachers' 
institute. We have heard many kind and apprecia- 
tive remarks made in regard to all of them ; but we 
hazard nothing in saying that no one gave more uni- 
versal satisfaction, or was listened to with more in- 
terest than Prof. Cook, Principal of the Normal 
School of this district. This was Prof. Cook's first 
visit to our county, and it is due to him and the oc- 
casion to say that he impressed every one as an in- 
telligent, considerate, judicious, earnest and trust- 
worthy educator. Other gentleman who addressed 
the institute may have been more amusing, but no 
one commanded more respect, or won more fully the . 
confidence of all. 

Education is becoming a science as well as an art ; 
and it was an interesting feature of the institute, re- 
cently held here, that there was perfect freedom of 
discussion. The various theories and modes of 
teaching and managing schools were presented, criti- 
cised and defended with an ability that arrested the 
attention of all thoughtful persons present, and in a 
spirit of sincerity and earnestness that must be pro- 
ductive of good results. There was some difference 
of opinion as there always will be in regard to such 
questions when men think, . We do not pretend to 
decide when doctors disagree, but our experience 
and observation in life have taught us that the diffi- 
culties that must be met in the training of children 
are numerous and formidable; and teachers and 
parents who have looked at these difficulties, and 
talked them over together, getting light from each 
other's experiences, must be better prepared to meet 
then} successfully than those who give them neither 
time, attention nor thought. The days of "keeping 
school " are passing away forever. In passing from 
this dispensation of crude hap-hazard and imprudent 
guessing, to what seems to be approaching the con- 
sistency of a science, there is danger o^ adopting 
theories whose true character may not be known un 
til they have yielded a plentiful harvest of baleful 
consequences. In this transition period a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests upon our normal schools. It gives 
us great pleasure therefore, to know that we have at 
the head of our school at West Chester a man who 
appreciates the responsibilities of his position and 
work, and who brings to the discharge of his duties 
not only much of the rich and varied culture of New 
England, but a warm Christian sympathy combined 
with earnestness and manly integrity. 



OBITUARY. 



JOHN G. MOORE. 



JOHN G. MOORE, well known to the readers of 
the Joi7RNAL as one of its most regular and 
valued contributors, died at his residence in the city 
of Philadelphia, on Thursday, April i8th. His dis- 
ease was consumption. He had been ill for some 
months, but continued to discharge his duties at his 
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school with great faithfulness until within a short 
time before his death. 

Mr. Moore was born February 2d, 1834, in Sads- 
bury twfk, Chester co., and had followed the business 
of teaching from his youth up. He is one of a num- 
ber of talented young men who were induced by the 
first county superintendent of Lancaster county to 
make teaching a life-work. Thus persuaded, he was 
among the first students who attended the Normal 
School at Millersville, where after several years of most 
faithful study he graduated, in 1858, with high honor. 
Soon after graduating he married Miss E. McV. 
Budd, a teacher in the institution, and settled in Phil- 
adelphia as first assistant in the Friends' High School. 
He continued to teach in this school for some ten 
years, and then became principal, in connection with 
Mr. George Eastburn, of HoUowell Seminary, which 
was in a highly flourishing condition at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Moore was a skillful/ teacher, but, in the lan- 
guage of a correspondent who knew him well and ap- 
preciated his lq.bors, " it was chiefly as a lecturer on 



scientific subjects that he pre-eminently excelled. Ht 
numerous lectures at teachers' institutes and bigf 
schools and seminaries throughout the country b^ 
witness to the success he attained in this field, 
lectures before the Franklin Institute, in Philadc 
phia, were well received by intelligent audiences ai 
highly spoken of by the press." The articles hi 
wrote for this Journal were of a scientific charactoj 
and we have reason to know that our readers appre^ 
ciated them. 

The friends of Mr. Moore who were about hiq 
during his last months say that his close applicatioi 
to the duties of his school and to study out of school 
hours, tended to impair his health. He forgot hiib 
self in the interests of science, and toward the doi^ 
of his life seemed ever willing to barter all his r& 
maining strength for a new fact or a new truth. The 
grave does not end a life thus lived, and our faith is 
that the freed spirit can now revel with ever-increas- 
ing delight in a world of truth so pure, and a worU 
of beauty so rich, that human conception cannot 
realize it. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 



THE annual examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will take place as follows : 

Mansfieldy commence at 9 A. M. on Thursday, 
June 6th, and continue on Friday. 

Edinboro\ commence at 9 A. M. on Monday, ^une 
loth, and continue on Tuesday, 

Blootnsburg, commence at 9 A. M. on Thursday, 
June 13, and continue on Friday. 

KuizUmm, commence at i P. M. Monday, June 
17th, and .continue on Tuesday. 

Millersville^ commence at i p. M. on Monday, 
July 1st, and continue on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The board of examiners at Mansfield will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Home and Verrill, and Superintendents Tilden and 
Keeney. Official visitors,' the Superintendents of the 
city of Williamsport and of the counties of Wyo- 
ming, Sullivan, Lycoming and Tioga. 

The board of examiners at Edinboro' will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Verrill and Cooper, and Superintendents Jones and 
Aiken. Official visitors, the Superintendents of the 
cities of Meadville and Titusville, and of the coun- 
ties of Mercer, Venango, Crawford and Erie. 

The board of examiners at Bloomsburg will con- 
sist of the State Suj>erintendent or Deputy, Princi- 
pals Brooks and Hewitt, and Superintendents Burns 
and Bell. Official visitors, the Superintendents of 
the counties of Dauphin, Northumberland, Colum- 
bia, Montour, Union, Snyder, Perry and Juniata. 

The board of examiners at Kutztown will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Hewitt and Home, and Superintendents Newlin and 
Buehrle. Official visitors, the Superintendents of 



the city of Reading and the borough of Pottsvill^ 
and the counties of Berks and Lehigh. 

The board of examiners at Millersville will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Cook and Brooks, and Superintendents Shelly and 
Shaub. Official visitors, the Superintendents of the 
counties of Lebanon and York. 

It will be remembered that no pupil can be passed 
without receiving yiitorvaffirmativc votes. 

To facilitate the work of examination and make it 
as satisfactory as possible, it is suggested 

1. That the classes, especially when large, be bro- 
ken up into sections, and each section be examined 
by itself. Principals of schools will provide rooms 
accordingly. 

2. That the examinations be strictly private, no 
person being admitted except the members of the 
Faculty, the Board of Trustees of the school whose 
students are undergoing examination, and invited 
guests. 

3. That the voting be done by ballot. 



NOTICE TO DIRECTORS. 



INCREASE OF SCHOOL TERM. 



IN levying their taxes and making their 
arrangements for the incoming school 
year, boards of directors in districts where 
the schools have been kept open heretofore 
only four months, should remember that the 
minimum school term has been increased 
to five months, except in districts where the 
school tax is already thirteen mills on the 
dollar or where a tax of thirteen mills for 
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^hool purposes will not keep the schools 
toen five months. 

I This increase of school term will affect 
ore than one- fourth of all the school dis- 
cts in the State. The length of the 
hool term in these districts has heretofore 
n less than five months. It must now 
be increased to that length of time unless it 
requires a school tax of more than thirteen 
joaills on the dollar, which is not the case in 
t large number of districts. County super- 
intendents should call the special attention 
of boards of directors interested to this 
matter, lest the State appropriation shall be 
lost from neglect. ^ 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. 



NAMES. 



RESIDENCE. 



884 Maria C. Thompson... 

885 Jacob T . Hepner 

886' Daniel Shelly 

887 

888 

889 

890 

891 



J. E. Stewart 

George W. Mays 

William J. McCarty... 

Lizzie Hardy, 

F. M. Bates 



892' J. F. McClymonds. 



Gettysburg, Adams co, 
Treverton, North'ld. co. 
Shi reman town, Cumb. " 
Sinking Valley, Blair " 
Cross Cut, Lawrence 
Shenandoah, Schuyl. 
Ashland, Schuylkill 
BloomSburg, Columbia 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 



c< 
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TO NEWLY ELECTED SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS. 



TO PRINCIPALS OF SOLDIERS' OR- 
PHAN SCHOOLS. 



THE law requires all superintendents* 
to take an oath of office before en- 
tering upon their duties, a copy of which 
must be placed on file in this office. 

Newly elected superintendents should 
carefully inform themselves with reference 
to our school laws, and they will find it al- 
most indispensable to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the matter published in the 
Official Department of the School Journal 
during the last three years. 

One of the first duties that superinten- 
dents will have to discharge is, to receive 
from school officers their annual district re- 
ports and certificates, and, if found correct, 
to approve and forward them to this iJe- 
partment. They should be approved in the 
following form across the top of the papers 
when folded, as follows : 

Received 1872. 

Approved 1872. 

Forwarded 1872. 

(Signature.) 

For further information under this head 
Superintendents are requested to consult the 
Official Department in the May number of 
the School Journal. 



COPIES of the following letter have been 
sent to the Principals of the several 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools throughout the 
State. If the youth selected as the recipients 
of this benefaction be deserving and well 
qualified, the State will be well repaid for 
her generosity. Principals of Soldiers' Or- 
phan Schools can hold out the privilege of 
a free scholarship at a State Normal School 
as a reward of merit, in conduct and schol- 
arship : 

Harrisburg, May 19, 1872. 
Principal Soldiers' Orphan School at -■ . 

Dear Sir : — Under an act of the recent legisla- 
ture, I propose to place, near the first of September 
next, about fifteen soldiers' orphans, of proper age and 
qualifications, in the State Normal Schools with the 
design of training them for teachers. 

My purpose in writing is to ask you to make this 
fact as widely known among those who are and who 
have been pupils at your school as may be practica- 
ble, and report to this department 'from time to time 
the names of such competent persons as may desire 
to avail themselves of the opportunity so generously 
afforded them by the State, of preparing for a nobk r 
profession. All names sent in should be accompa- 
nied- with testimonials of scholarship, character and 
fitness. The conditions on which pupils will be ad- 
mitted into the normal schools on this foundation 
are the following : 

1 . They must be over sixteen years of age. 

2. All their expenses for boarding, tuition and 
text- books will be paid. Any other expenses they 
must pay for themselves. 

3. They must agree to remain at school for at least 
one year. 

41 They must agree to be directed in their studies 
by the Faculty of the school to which they are sent, 
and by this department. 

Very respectfully, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent, 



ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



THE election of school superintendents 
took place throughout the State on 
Tuesday, the 7th of May. The event cre- 
ated an unusual degree of public interest. 
The conventions of directors were in general 
largely attended; and, it is believed, an 
honest effort was made in most places to 
secure the best man for the office without 
Tegard to extraneous considerations. If this 
was not done, it was from a want of knowl- 
edge, not from a want of good intention. 
On the whole the Department is well satis- 
fied with the selections. Enough, however, 
is known of the manner in whicli the elec- 
tion was conducted in several counties to 
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school with great faithfulness until within a short 
time before his death. 

Mr. Moore was born February 2d, 1834, in Sads- 
bury twp., Chester co., and had followed the business 
of teaching from his youth up. He is one of a num- 
ber of talented young men who were induced by the 
Brst county superintendent of Lancaster county to 
make teaching a life-work. Thus persuaded, he was 
among the first students who attended the Normal 
School at Millersville, where after several years of most 
faithful study he graduated, in 1858, with high honor. 
Soon after graduating he married Miss E. McV. 
Budd, a teacher in the institution, and settled in Phil- 
adelphia as first assistant in the Friends' High School. 
He continued to teach in this school for some ten 
years, and then became principal, in connection with 
Mr. George Eastburn, of HoUowell Seminary, which 
was in a highly flourishing condition at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Moore was a skillful/ teacher, but, in the lan- 
guage of a correspondent who knew him well and ap- 
preciated his labors, " it was chiefly as a lecturer on 



scientiflc subjects that he pre-eminently excelled. Hii 
numerous lectures at teachers' institutes and higli 
schools and seminaries throughout the country hax 
witness to the success he attained in this field. Hit 
lectures before the Franklin Institute, in Philadei- 
phia, were well received by intelligent audiences and 
highly spoken of by the press." The articles hi- 
wrote for this Journal were of a scientiflc character, 
and we have reason to know that our readers appre- 
ciated them. 

The friends of Mr. Moore who were about him 
during his last months say that his close application 
to the duties of his school and to study out of school 
hours, tended to impair his health. He forgot him* 
self in the interests of science, and toward the close 
of his life seemed ever willing to barter all his re* 
maining strength for a new fact or a new truth. The 
grave does not end a life thus lived, and our faith is 
that the freed spirit can now revel with ever-increas* 
ing delight in a world of truth so pure, and a world 
of beauty so rich, that human conception cannol 
realize it. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 



THE annual examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will take place as follows : 

Mansfieldf commence at 9 A. M. on Thursday, 
June 6th, and continue on Friday. 

Edinioro\ commence at 9 A. M. on Monday, ^une 
loth, and continue on Tuesday. 

Bloomsburgf commence at 9 A. M. on Thursday, 
June 13, and continue on Friday. 

KutUown^ commence at i p. M. Monday, June 
17th, and 4:ontinue on Tuesday. 

MilUrsvilU, commence at I P. M. on Monday, 
July 1st, and continue on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The board of examiners at Mansfield will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Home and Verrill, and Superintendents Tilden and 
Keeney. Official visitors,' the Superintendents of the 
city of Williamsport and of the counties of Wyo- 
ming, Sullivan, Lycoming and Tioga. 

The board of examiners at Edinboro' will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Verrill and Cooper, and Superintendents Jones and 
Aiken. Official visitors, the Superintendents of the 
cities of Meadville and Titusville, and of the coun- 
ties of Mercer, Venango, Crawford and Erie. 

The board of examiners at Bloomsburg will con- 
sist of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Princi- 
pals Brooks and 'Hewitt, and Superintendents Bums 
and Bell. Official visitors, the Superintendents of 
.the counties of Dauphin, Northumberland, Colum- 
bia, Montour, Union, Snyder, Perry and Juniata. 

The board of examiners at Kutztown will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Hewitt and Home, and Superintendents Newlin and 
Buehrle. Official visitors, the Superintendents of 



the city of Reading and the borough of Pottsviller 
and the counties of Berks and Lehigh. 

The board of examiners at Millersville will consist 
of the State Superintendent or Deputy, Principals 
Cook and Brooks, and Superintendents Shelly and 
Shaub. Official visitors, the Superintendents of the 
counties of Lebanon and York. 

It will be rememibered that no pupil can be passed 
without receiving y^r^affirmative votes. 

To facilitate the work of examination and make it 
as satisfactory as possible, it is suggested 

1 . That the classes, especially when large, be bra- 
ken up into sections, and each section be examined 
by itself. Principals of schools will provide rooms 
accordingly. 

2. That the examinations be strictly private, no 
person bemg admitted except the members of the 
Faculty, the Board of Trustees of the school whose 
students are undergoing examination, and invited 
guests. 

3. That the voting be done by ballot. 



NOTICE TO DIRECTORS. 



INCREASE OF SCHOOL TERM. 



IN levying their taxes and making their 
arrangements for the incoming school 
year, boards of directors in districts where 
the schools have been kept open heretofore 
only four months, should remember that the 
minimum school term has been increased 
to five months, except in districts where the 
school tax is already thirteen mills on the 
dollar or where a tax of thirteen mills for 
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justify the assertion that the whole proceed- 
ings were disreputable. It is painful to be 
compelled to believe that any, mail holding 
the position of school director, acting as the 
guardian of innocent little children, could 
be induced to barter away his vote for a pecu- 
niary consideration or an official favor ; and 
the fact brings with it still more pain that the 
base arts of the lowest grade of politicians are 
beginning to find their way even into the 
office of school superintendent. This De- 
partment is in receipt of letters from several 
counties signed by responsible names relat- 
*ing instances in which the expenses of di- 
rectors were paid, money given them for 
their time and for the service rendered, 
' promises made to give certificates to their 
sons or daughters or find situations for them, 
by the candidates for whom they cast their 
votes. Extracts from these letters will prob- 
ably be published in the next number of the 
Journal. All they contain may not be 
true ; but they evidently contain enough of 
truth to alarm right-minded citizens and to 
prompt official inquiry. 

We give below the list of superintendents 
elect as returned to this Department, adding 
address, number of schools and salary, old 
and new. Several of these returned are in- 
eligible, and objections have been filed 
against several others. When commissioned 
a revised list will be published. 

LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



1^. of 



County. I Name. \ Post-ojffUe] School Saty 



OU 



jJVfli 



Lebanon ... 



County. 

Adams 

Allegheny. 
Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford.... 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford... 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria... 
Cameron... 

Carbon 

Ccntei 

Chester.... 

Clarion 

Oearfield.. 

Qinton 

Columbia.. 
Crawford .. 
Cumberl'd 
Dauphin... 
Delaware.. 
Elk 

Fayette.... 

Forest „ 

Franklin ... 
Fulton ..... 

Greene 

Hunting 'n 
Indiana.... 
Jefferson... 
Juniata..... 
Lancaster. 




Post-office. 



Aaron Sheely...«.. 
A. T. Douthett... 

A. D. Glenn. 

Martin L. Knight. 
Henry W. Fisher. 
David B. Brunner 
John B. Holland.. 
Austin A. Keeney 
Hugh B. Eastburn 

R. H. Young 

Thos. J . Chapman 
Jos. B.Johnson... 
K. F. Hofford...... 

R. M. Magee 

Hiram F. l»ierce,. 

J. E. Wood 

Geo. W, Snvder.. 
Martin W. Herr.. 
Wm. H. Snyder... 
Jas. C. Graham... 

D. E. Kast 

D. H. E. La Ross 

Jas. W. Baker 

Kufus Lucore 

C.C.Taylor 

Joshua V Gibbons 

S. F. Rohrer 

Jacob S. Smith... 
H. H. Woodall.... 
Thomas J. Teal.. 
R. M. McNeal... 
Samuel Wolf 

iames A. Lowry.. 
>. E. Robinson.. 

B. F.-Shaub 

WUliam N. .\ikea 



No.o/\ Old 



School 



SoTy 



Gettysburg.... 
Pittsburgh.... 

Eddyvilte 

Industry 

Bedford. 

Reading. 

Newry 

Towanda 

New Hope.... 
Coultersville.. 
Ebensbuig.... 
Emporium.... 

Lehighton 

Bellefonte 

Oxford 

Knox 

Clearfield 

Salona 

Catawissa 

Meadville 

Mechanicsb'g 
Hummelst'n.. 

[Media 

lEariy 

Waterford .... 
Brownsville... 
Marionville... 
Brnwn's Mill 
New Granada 
Rice's Landg 
Hubersville ... 

Indiana 

Punxutawny. 
Port Royal... 

Strasbuig 

New Castle... 



»59 
533 , 

183 
axo 
408 
134 
375 
254 
319 

'^ 

X90 
203 

343 ^ 

177H 

158 

za6 

^ 

ax7 

190 

90 

301 K 
M75i 

69H 
i74Ji 
ao6 

"39 
140 

zoa 

526 

xso 



$ 800 

3000 
000 

aoo 
000 
350 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
100 
900 
700 
500 
aoo 
aoo 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
800 
800 
aoo 
000 
000 
800 
000 
000 
800 
700 
000 



New 
SoTy 

$ 800 

3000 
zooo 

Z300 

1000 
1800 
ZOOO 

zooo 
1370 
1000 
zooo 

800 

zaoo 
zaoo 
Z500 
zaoo 

Z300 

zooo 
zooo 
Z7z6 
zooo 
zooo 
z6oo 
zooo 

Z300 

zooo 

Soo 

zooo 

800 

zooo 
zooo 
zooo 
zooo 

800 

Z700 
laoo 



Wm. G Lehman. 



Lehigh James O. Knauss 

Luieme ... Wm. A. Campbell 
Lycoming Thomas F. Gahan 

McKean... W. H. Curtis 

Mercer N. W. Porter 

MifHin...... John M. Bell 

Monroe jer. Fruttchey.... 

Mtgomery Abel Rambo.. 

Montour .. William Henry... 
Northamn Ben. F. Raesly... 

Northum d Saul Shipman 

Perry iGeoige C. Wdker 

Pike John Lavton 

Potter J.W. AUen 

Schuylkill Jesse Newlin 

Snyder William Noetling 

Somerset.. Daniel W. Will... 
Sullivan ... John W. Martin.. 
Susque'ha. Wm. C. Tildcn... 

Tioga Elias Horton, Jr. 

Union A. S. Burrowes... 

Venango... W. J. McClure.... 
Warren..... Byron SutherU^ 
Washingtn William G. Fee... 

Wayne. D. G. Allen 

Westmorldl Henry M. Jones.. 
Wyoming.. Thompson Bodle. 
York WilUamH. Kain. 



Lebanon 

Allentown .... 
White HaveA 
Montoursviir 

Soutbport 

Mercer 



Milroy 

Stroudsbuig .. 

Trappe 

Pottsgrove ... 
Mt. £^thel.... 

Sunbury 

Liverpool 

Dingm's Fer.. 
Coudersport .. 
Port Carbon . 
Selinsgrove . 



z83 I zaoo] 
334 < X30ol 
450 2000 > 
317 xsool 
80^ 126Z I 
37Z 1000 , 
90 800 

xa8 60D 

381 zaoo I 
7a 8oO| 

az3 zoooj 
aoa xooof 
Z69 500 

53 \ 6oo| 
, T44 I 1000. 
383 I aoooj 
X04 500 

Glade:. j ao8^' 800 

Dushore 

Forest Lake.. 
Knoxville....... 

MifBinsburg .. 
Petroi'm Cen. 

Orfumbus 

Canonsbuig... 
Prompton — . 
Sal'm X Roads 
South Easton 
York 



12 
1300 



1900 

fOOD 

saoo 
6a» 

I: 
Z( 



6z 


800 

XOQo! 


367)^ 


1350 


84 


800 


2Z9 


X5OO 


i7«>^ 


ZOOO 


284 


zooo 


axo 


ZOOO 


320 


800 


93 


500 


345 


zsoo 



aSBc 

S» 

850 
Bod 



>7y> 

x8flo 
500 



ze 



Of the sixty-five gentlemen whose names 
appear in the above list, thirty-eight serveJ 
in the office of superintendent during tbCj 
past term, and several others during preced- 
ing terms. About twenty-five will be en-i 
tirely new to the office. Among those whoi 
go out of. office there are those who have 
discharged their duties with great faithful- 
ness, and the school interests of the State' 
will suffer a loss in their retirement. j 

Twenty-three counties have increased the 
salaries paid their superintendents, and nine, 
have diminished them. The aggregate in-' 
crease is 15,725. The same inequalities in 
salaries that have been complained of here- 
tofore still continue. Some superintendents! 
are paid several times as much for the work 
they are required to do as others. This is 
unjust and tends to weaken the influence of 
the office. The necessity seems plainer than; 
ever that some adjustment of the matter 
should be made by the Legislature. 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Citv or 
Bor. 



Allentown 
^toona ... 
Carbond'e 
Chester.... 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisb'g. 

Lebanon... 

Lock Hav. 

Meadvilie. 

N orris to' n 

Pittsburgh 

Pottssvilie. 

Reading... 

Scranton .. 

TitusviUe.. 

Wilkesb're 

WiUiams't 

York 



Name, 



Post 
Office. 



Allentown ... 

Altoona 

Carbondale . 



R. K. Buehrle 

John Miller 

Matthew G. Neary. 

A. A. Meader {Chester. 

W. W. Cottingham. 

Henry S. Jones . 

Daniel S. Bums 

T. Nitrauer 

A. W. Raub 

Geo. W. Haskins.... 
Joseph K. Gotwals. 
Geo. J. Luckey 

B. F. Patterson...!... 

Thomas Severn 

Joseph Roney 

Henry C. Bo«ley ...... 

Chas. J. Collins 

John F. Davis 

W.H. Shelly 



Easton 

Erie , 

HarrisbuT]g.. 

I^ebanon 

Lock Haven 
Meadyille.... 
Norristown.. 
Pittsburgh... 

Potts ville 

Reading 

Scranton ..... 
TitusviUe..... 
Wilkesbarre 
Williamsp't. 
York 



The increase in the total of these salaries b 
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Not counting Philadelphia, there are 
renty-six cities and boroughs in the State 
ititled to elect superintendents of their 
fwn under the law. From the returns re- 
lived, it appears that eighteen of these 
lected superintendents on the seventh of 
lay. No certificate of election has been 
jceived from the city of Reading, but it is 
iderstood that the old superintendent was 
lected at the same salary. The boroughs 
tf Danville and Corry did not elect super- 
itendentSy but placed themselves in position 
do so hereafter at any time. This will 
*aVe only four cities and boroughs in the 
kate, having sufficient population to elect 
"lem under the 1?lw, without superinten- 
lents, viz. : Allegheny, Carlisle, Lancaster 
id Pitt^ton. It is Strange that the school 
len of these towns, especially of the large 
^ties of Allegheny and Lancaster, do not 
create an office that is doing so much good 
elsewhere. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



ADAMS. — All the schools are closed, except 
Gettysburg and Littlestown, in both of which 
districts the term has been extended until the first of 
June. A successful educational meeting was held at 
Littlestown on the 23d of April. 

Altoona. — Superintendent Miller has held his 
examination for the promotion of pupils in the public 
schools. Satisfactory progress has been made in all 
the schools during the past year. 

Blair. — Six new school-houses have heen erected 
during the past year, and others are in the course of 
erection, 

Bucks. — The subject of having a better system of 



graded schools is beiDff discussed, and also the es- 
tablishment of a high school at Yardleyville. 

Centre. — A normal department has been added 
to the Bellefonte academy. Several new school- 
houses will be erected the coming year. 

Chester. — A fine new school-house has been 
completed at Spring CV/^ (formerly SpringviZ/g), 
which is described as " being one of the finest in 
the country." 

Lycoming. — The Lycoming County Normal 
School, located at Montoursville, gives a monthly 
exhibition. The last one was very largely attended, 
and was highly successful. The exercises consisted 
of orations, essays, the reading of literary papers, 
etc. 

Luzerne; — Teachers wishing to be examined for 
permanent certificates, may forward their applica- 
tions to the Secretary of the committee, T. C. Mulla- 
dly, &t Wilkesbarre. 

Perry. — Oliver school district will build one or 
two new school-houses the coming summer. 

Pike. — ^The annual teachers' institute was held at 
Wilford, April 15th, County Superintendent Lay- 
ton was elected President, and Mr. James H. Dony 
and Miss Mary Olmstead were Secretaries ; Profs. L. 
R. Forbes, O. M. Goldsmith, and S. W. Smith were 
among the instructors. 

Reading. — The public schools were opened only 
twelve days during the month of April, owing to 
the prevalence of sickness. The teadiers' institute 
holds one meeting in each month. 

ScRANTON. — Like Reading, Scranton was visited 
by a great deal of sickness during the month of 
April, and the schools in several of the sub-districts 
were closed in conseouence. The new school-house, 
just completed, was dedicated April 29th, with ap- 
propriate exercises. , 

Warren. — Union school building, at Warren bor- 
ough, was destroyed by fire April 29th. Wages of 
teachers have decreased since last year. This is to be 
regretted. 

York Borough. — During the month of April 
examinations were held in the primary schools. 
These were attended by a considerable number of 
patrons of the schodi, and gave general satisfaction. 



Book Notices. 



The Baptist Praise Book: For Congregational 

Singing, Prepared by Richard Fuller, E. M. 

Levy, S. D, Phelps, H. C. Fish, Thomas Armi^ge, 

E. T, WinkUr, W. IV, Everts, Geo, C. Lorimer 

and Basil Mttnly, Jr, J, P, Holbrook, Special 

Musical Editor, Large octavo. Pp. : 640. New 

York: A, S, Barnes «&* Co, 1872. Price,$2.so. 

The main design of this book has been to extend 

and improve congregational singing. The favorite 

old hymns seem all to be here, along with the best of 

those that are modern. The tunes include the best, 

both old and new, spirited revival melodies not being 

excluded. Children's hymns are also interspersed. 

The chants and anthems embrace all those best 

known :n the Episcopal service and in the ritual of 

other churches. The type in which the music is set 



is clear and sharp, the toned paper pleasing to the 
eye, and the book a treasure that will not disappoint. 

+ 
New American Pronouncing Speller. 0/£. H. 
Butler ^ Co^ s New American Series, i2mo. Pp.: 
132. Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia : E, H, But- 
ler ^ Co, 1872. 

The feature of pronunciation, as the title woiild 
indicate, is all the while kept prominent. Teachers 
themselves much too often mispronounce words, and 
their blunders are perpetuated through their pupils. 
But with a speller such as this, and the marks indi' 
eating the sounds of the letters properly understood 
by the pupil, this unfortunate result of the teacher's 
ignorance or carelessness may in good measure be 
avoided. The first part of the book gives a series of 
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lessons illustrating the sounds of the letters and an- 
other upon the silent letters. Then follow lessons 
grouping words under particular subjects, as words 
connected with the farm, the church, medicine, dif- 
ferent departments of science, etc., thus enabling the 
skillful teacher to render the spelling exercise highly 
interesting and instructive, aside from the mere 
spelling of words. Then follow words usually mis- 
spelled or mispronounced, and a miscellaneous list for 
test spelling. Taken in parts, or as a whole, it is an 
excellent speller and a valuable addition to the list of 
text-books on this, of late years, much neglected 
study. + 

Venable's United States: A School History of the 
United States. By IV. H, Venable, i2mo, Pp. : 
288. Cincinnati: Wilson^ Hinkle <5r» Co. 1872. 

We are assured that great care has been taken to 
secure reliability of statement in this history, by fre- 
quent consultation of the best authorities at every 
step in its preparation. It is believed that in this re- 
spect the work will prove acceptable to teachers of 
eveiy section of the country. The author's style of 
narration is entertaining and calculated to retain the 
interest of the pupil. The wood-cut illustrations 
are unusually good, including not only civil and 
military characters, but also inventors, authors, and 
others. The maps are of page size, very clearly 
printed, and add greatly to the value of the book. 
The map questions and geographical and biographi- 
cal reviews, affording in condensed form the sub- 
stance of the various chapters, will be appreciated by 
teachers. The book is not too bulky for its intended 
purpose; and the style in which it is issued, as to 
paper, printing and binding, is, in every way, credita- 
ble to the publishers. + 

Independent Sixth RiSader : Containing a com- 
plete Treatise on Elocution, both Scientific and 
Practical^ illustrated with Diagrams; select and 
classified Reading and Recitations ; with Copious 
Notes and a full Supplementary Index. By J. 
Madison fVatson, Author of National Readers^ 
etc. \2mo. Pp.: 456. A. S. Barnes^ Co. A. 
. P, Flint, 828 Chestnut st. Philadelphia. 

A book of fine selections, nearly all of them new, 
and most of them modern, the list of authors in- 
cluding some sixty of the names best known in lit- 
erature. It is not too large for class use as a reader; 
and at the same time that it affords so many fine 
examples of the best on literature, both in prose and 
verse, it also presents the principles of elocution in 
such shape, and with such examples in illustration, 
and for class-drill, as the author's twenty years' ex- 
perience best approves. For class instruction a 
series of blackboard diagrams has been introduced, 
which presents in due order all the divisions of the 
treatise and their relation to each other. Full-page 
illustrations, on toned paper, add to the. attractions 
of the volume. f 

SwiNTON's Primary United States. First Lessons 
in Our Country's History, By Wm. Swinton, 
A.M. Small quarto. Pp.: 198. PVith Numer- 
ous Illustrations. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor <Sr» Co. 1 872. 
This is an attractive little book, intended to sup- 
ply the want which has of late been more generally 
felt fo* "^ion of the study of history into 

chools. The author has en- 

simplicity with sense," and 

: two things his chief aim as 



being most desirable in a work designed for smaller 
children : first, to present only the most impwrtao^ 
features in our country's history, and second, tri 
state his facts in clear and simple language. The booU 
is divided into five parts, a review following eadi| 
part. The type and illustrations are very good, andj 
the paper of excellent quality. These "Lessons'* 
cannot fail to please and interest as a first book i&: 
history. ' ^ 

Sanford's Primary Arithmetic. On the Analy-^\ 
tical System. By Shelton P. Sanford, Profemri^ 
of Mathematics in Mercer University, Georgia^ 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott <5r* Co. 1 872. 
This little book of one hundred and thirty pogeij 
is intended for small children, its aim being to inter* | 
est them in the study, and to give them clear notions: 
of the primary rules and ready skill in their af^lica- 
tion. The questions are in the main practical, audi 
can all be answered without the aid of slate and! 
pencil. Many of them are illustrated, and thus! 
made more attractive to the little folks. f 

An Elementary Manual of Chemistry. — ; 
Abridged from Elliot <Sr» Storers^ Manual, with '\ 
the co-operation of the authors. By Wm. Ripley 
Nichols, Alass. Institute of Technology, izmo. 
Pp., 350. Netu York : Ivison, Blakeman, Tayhr , 
(Sr* Co. 1872. 

A compact text-book, clear in statement and with ' 
a make up that " means business." The illustrations 
are numerous and useful. The gases, acids, alkalis, 
carbon and its various compounds, and the metals, are 
treated at such length as the size of the volume will 
permit. The appendix, comprising sixty-three pages, 
contains full directions in chemical manipulation, 
the metrical system of weights and measure, aa 
order list of chemicals and of utensils needed in ex- 
perimenting and for laboratory use, and a carefollj 
prepared index of seventeen pages. ^ 

The Science of Wealth: A Manual of Poeti- 
cal Economy, Embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency and Finance. By Amasa Walker, LL. 
D., late Lecturer on Political Economy, Amherst 
College. iimo. Pp.: 445. Philadelphia: J, 
B. Lippincott <Sr» Co. 1 87 2. 
This work, which promises to be a standard, was 
first published in 1866. From the sixth edition the 
present volume has been prepared, condensed and 
arranged for popular reading, and for use as a text- 
book. It is a condensation rather than abridgment; 
nothing essential having been omitted while mnch 
new matter has been introduced. It is an intelligent 
presentation of the laws by which the trade, cur- 
rency and finance of the country are governed, and 
of the principles which underlie commerce between 
nations. The study of political economy is one of 
interest to all thinking men, but works upon this sub- 
ject are sealed books to the masses, from the id^ 
that it is an abstruse and- most difficult science, 
whereas with a work like this in hand, rough places 
become plain and difficulties seem to vanish as they 
approach. \ 

The Atlantic fully sustains its well-earned 
reputation, Hawthorne's interesting papers are con- 
tinued. The Poet at the Breakfast Table, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, is brilliant and attractive. The 
Castleworth Tragedy, a Virginia tale, in the limes of ; 
the peculiar institution, will be read by many. The 
editorial notices, etc., are full of interest and worthy 
of special commendation. 
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The Leavss and t«e Wind. — Once on a time a 
little leaf was heard to sigh and cry, as leaves often 
do when a gentle wind is about. And the twigs 
said 5 "What is the matter, little leaf?" "The 
wind,'* said the leaf, "just told me that one day it 
would piiU me off, and throw me to the ground to 
die.*' The twig told it to the branch, and the branch 
told it to the tree. And when the tree heard it, it 
rustled all over, and sent word back to the leaf: " Do 
not be afraid, hold oti tightly, and you shall not go 
off till yott want to«" And so the leaf stopped sigh- 
ing, and went on singing and rustling. And so it 
grew all summer long till October. And when the 
bright days of autumn came, the leaf saw all the 
leaves around becoming very beautiful. Some were 
yello'W acid some were scarlet, and some were striped 
with colors. Then it asked the tree what it meant. 
And the tree saidc "All these leaves are getting 
ready to fly away, and they have put on these colors 
because of their joy." Then the little leaf began to 
want to go, and grew very beautiful in thinking of 
it. And when it was very gay in colors, it saw that 
the branches of the tree had no color in them, and 
so the leaf said: "O branch, why are you lead>col- 
ored and we golden ?" " We must keep on our 
work -clothes," said the tree, " for our work is not 
yet done, but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over." Just then a little puff of wind 
came, and. the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
the wind took it up and turned it over, and then let 
it fall gently down under the edge of a fence among 
hundreds of leaves, and it never waked up to tell 
what it dreamed about. — Th^ Ckristian at IVork^ 

Progress. — A contemporary says : " The sun no 
longer sets. The 'resplendent orb' of day disap- 
pears behind the western hills, the same luminary 
reaches its * highest altitude' at noonday. Earth is 
the ' mundane sphere.' We do not eat, but we par> 
take of the * necessities of existence.' Tea is a 

* narcotic beverage.' Coffee is the usual * morning 
potable.' Men do not drink wine, but < indulge in a 
little stimulating fluid.' Fire is the ' devouring ele> 
ment.' Air is useful for 'purposes of respiration' 
and water for * ablutions.' Eyes are 'organs of vis- 
ion' and feet are ' pedal extremities.' Father is the 

* governor,' and mother the * old lady who presides.' 
Children are * little responsibilities' upon whom we 
rely for the perpetuation of our granduer and glory. 
A barber is a 'tonsorial professor.' Men do not 
steal, but they have * kleptomania.' Sometimes they 
embezzle, or make appropriations without question- 
ing or investigating titles. The smallest school- 
house on the cross-roads is an institution of learning ; 
and we know an estimable lady who proudly pointed 
to the grave-yard and boasted of their village semi- 
nary. Learned men disagree as to the propriety of 
boil or bile. Its orthography is immaterial henceforth. 
It is now a * circumscribed, sub-cutaneous inflamma- 
tion.' Orators and writers are still striving to make 
pen and tongue eloquent without a theme — to make 
Philipics without a Philip, and outdo Cicero with no 
Cataline. Little ideas ar^ diluted with long words. 
A little good sense is lost in sonorous sentences. We 
live in an age whose people are too impatient to wait 



ten years for Isocrates to write a panegyric. Virgil 
spent eleven years on the ^neid, and in his will 
ordered its destruction, because of its imperfection. 
Now a man dies a thousand miles away, and a hun- 
dred men write his obituary for the morning papers 
— each one striving to be a little more eloquent than 
the rest." Is it not true? 

Expenses at Yale. — Four of the class of 187 1 
put their expenses at less than 1^00 per year ; three, 
less than $450; eighteen, at ^500 or between that 
and $450; flfteen at $750 or between that and II500, 
and the remainder at higher figures. The flgures 
more frequently given than any others, were ^500 
per year. About one- fourth of the class did not ex- 
ceed ^500 per year in their expenses; one-fourth 
spent between $5cx> and ^900; one-fourth, between 
^900 and $1,250, and one-fourth, between $1,250 
and $2,5cx>. These are students estimates of all that 
they actually spent during each of the four years they 
were in college and are not at all an estimate of what 
is necessary to carry a prudent student through a 
four years' course of study in New Haven. 

Among the various other things which Socrates 
said to the judges who subsequently condemned him 
to death, was this: " If you should put me to death, 
you will not easily find such another, though it may 
be ridiculous to say so, altogether attached by the 
deity to this city, as to a powerful and generous 
horse, somewkat sluggish from his sise^ and requiring 
to be roused by a gad-fly ; so the deity seems to have 
united me, being such a person as I am, to the city, 
that I may rouse you, and persuade and reprove 
every one of you ; nor ever cease besetting you 
throughout the whole day. Such another man, O 
Athenians, will not easily be found; therefore if you 
will take my advice, you will spare me. But you, 
perhaps, being irritated, like drowsy persons who are 
roused from sleep, will strike me, and yielding to 
Anytas (one of his accusers) will unthinkingly con- 
demn me to death, and then^^?j« vnll pass the rest of 
your life in sleep, unless the deitv, caring for you, 
should send some one else to you.'^ 

The Superintendent of schools in Akron, phio, 
is paid $2,500, a lady principal of their high school 
$1,200, her assistant $800. The primary teachers, 
however, receive $1,000. They certainly there have 
no impression that "any one" can teach a primary 
school. The most inexperienced teachers are gener- 
ally assigned to these primaries, and consequently 
the character of primary instruction has fallen much 
below the standard reached in other grades. Agreat 
change is taking place throughout the educational 
world in this particular. It has been discovered that 
while a higher order of literary attainment may be 
necessary in schools of a higher grade, the highest 
success in primary instruction can only be attained 
by teachers of the greatest skill and the ripest ex- 
perience. 

The education of the human race consists in ac- 
tion, conduct, self-culture, self-control — all that tends 
to discipline a man truly, and fit him for the proper 
performance of the duties and business of life — a 
kind of education not to be learned from books or 
acquired by any amount of mere literary trainf — ^^ 
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As far back as 1856 it was said that the Arctic 
hemisphere had been thoroughly explored, and every 
accessible spot visited and examined. Since that 
time the fate of Sir John Franklin has been ascer- 
tained. Sir Leopold McCHntock has passed through 
the Arctic Seas from Behring's Strait to Baffin's Bay, 
and Dr. Kane's steward, Morton, as also Dr. Hayes, 
and, last year, the Austrian explorers, Nayer and 
Weyprecht, are reported to have seen the open Polar 
Sea. At this time ihere are several exploring expe- 
ditions under way — Russian, German, Danish and 
American, the latter (under Captain Hall) having, 
when last heard of, got beyond Greenland. 

Fourteen young Chinese, belonging to the noblest 
families of the Celestial Empire, have just arrived in 
Paris from Canton, sent by the emperor to be in- 
structed at the expense of the State. They are to 
be distributed between the colleges of Saint Louis 
and Louis le Grand. Every year fourteen young 
men are to be sent to France. 

Baron Liebig pays a great compliment to Ameri- 
can intelligence and enterprise. He says : 

'* As soon as the Americans adopt anything from us they im- 
prove upon it, and we get it back again as an American discov* 
«ry. Look at the sewti»-machine. It was begun in Germany, 
but it was first perfectca in America. Everything is improved 
with you. Look at our German engineers; they are different 
men when they come to America. And the Chicago water- 
works, and the fire ." 

That we beat the Germans on fires, we can readily 
believe ; and even lager beer, of which the great 
chemist of Munich is the accepted apostle, he be- 
lieves is to be brought to its acme by the science and 
skill of America. Anybody who has compared the 
two peoples can readily understand this. A lady of 
Munich, having visited this country, became the pos- 
sessor of that great national institution, a rockmg- 
chair. She told an American traveler that when it 
was sent to a German cabinet-maker to repair, it was 
the object of curiosity and admiration to all Munich. 
When asked if it had not been imitated and exten- 
sively repeated, she replied : " Oh, no I You do not 
know our people ; they are very slow to adopt the 
manners and customs of other countries !" 

Paving Debts. — One of our religious exchanges 
has the following strong remarks on this subject: 
'*Men may sophisticate as much as they please. 
They can never make it right, and all the universe 
cannot make it right for them not to pay their debts. 
There is a sin in this neglect as deserving church 
discipline, as stealing or swearing. He who violates 
his promise to pay, or withholds his payment of a 
debt when it is in his power to meet the engagement, 
ought to feel that in the sight of all honest men he 
is a swindler. Religion may be a very comfortable 
cloak under which to hide; but the religion that 
does not make a man deal justly is not worth hav- 
ing." 

I never knew but one or two fast readers and read- 
ers of mai^ books whose knowledge was worth any- 
thing. Mrs. Martineau says of herself that she is 
the slowest of readers, sometimes a page an hour. 
But then what she reads she makes her own. Do 
impress this on £. Girls read too much and think 
too little. I will answer for it that there are few girls 
of eighteen i»ho have not read more books than I 
have; and as to religious books, I can count upon 
my fingers in iyfo minutes all I ever read But they 
are mine. — Robertson, 

A friend of the cause, formerly a teacher, writes 
to t he editor of Qifr Dumb Animals : ** Your work 



is the work of ediwaiion. I can never again merely 
* teach ' — my work must be to develop natures, men- 
tal and spiritual. Through kindness and love always 
must this work be carried on The example of the 
Great Master is before us. Through the mental let 
us always pour the light of the spiritual. Thus shall 
the nature of the child grow harmoniously." 

The science of education has not yet been per- 
fected. A perfect science of education is, perhaps, 
not a conceivable thought. For education is an art 
rather than a science. Success must always depend 
upon the ability and skill of the teacher, more than 
on any theory or system, however etaborate or ex- 
cellent. At the same time, right theories and a wdl- 
xievised system are of great importance, especially io 
a work of public instruction, employing a large num- 
ber of teachers of widely varying fitness for their 
work. 

A gentleman, who has been connected with the 
school board of Erie for a number of yeais, while in 
London lately took the following from one of John 
Bull's school geographies: "The Americans are 
characterized by the good and bad qualities that 
naturally spring from a pure democracy. They arc 
active, enterprising, acute and brave. Much atten- 
tion is paid to education in the States. They can 
boast of some very distinguished men in science and 
letters." 

A bill for the protection of certain kinds of 
game has been introduced into the British Parlia- 
ment, with the following curious title : " A bill for 
the better protection of the avocet, curlew, dotterel, 
dunbird, dunlin, godwit, greensbank, lapwing, exbird, 
pewit, phalarope, plover, plover's pa^e, pochard, 
purre, mallard, redshank, reeve or rufi; sanderling, 
sandpiper, sea-lark, .shoveller, snipe, spoonbill, stint, 
stone-curlew, stone-hatch, summer snipe, teal thick- 
nee, whaup, whimbrell, widgeon, wild duck, wild 
goose and woodcock." 

The reign of paper money is now strangely wide. 
Russia, Austria, Italy, France, Spain and the United 
States, six of the eight foremost nations in the world, 
have a legal tender paper with a forced circulation. 
France and Spain are afflicted by numberless local 
currencies of no general acceptance. England and 
Germany alone, among the great powers, maintain a 
specie circulation, and recent events may well suggest 
a doubt whethor, under disasters as trying as those 
which have lately befallen France, they, too, would 
not sacrifice tb«ir favorite theories to an apparent 
necessity or a temporary ex(>ediency. 

It is told of the lady who now has charge of the 
Boston Training School for Primary Teachers, that, 
some years ago, when in charge of one of the gram- 
mar schools, she asked to be promoted to a position 
in one of the primary schools. It was a new idea, 
and began a revolution in the primary schools of 
Boston, which has made them the most efficient in 
the land. 

Life is ** a soldier's battle," men in the ranks hav- 
ing in all times been amongst the greatest of work- 
ers. Many are the lives of men unwritten which 
have, nevertheless, as powerfully influenced civiliza- 
tion and progress as the more fortunate great whose 
names are recorded in biography. Even the horn- 
blest person, who sets before his fellows an example 
of industry, sobriety and upright honesty of purpose 
in life, has a present as well as a future influence 
upon the well-being of his country ; for his life and 
character pass unconciously into the lives of others, 
and propagate good example for all time to come. 
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Under the control of the chief signal officer of the 
War Department meteorological observations and 
telegraphic reports are now made daily from fifiy- 
five stations, selected for their telegraphic facilities 
and physical advantages. During each twenty-four 
hours three observations of the most exact kind are 
taken at the identical moment of actual time at euch 
of these fifty-five stations, and are immediately trans- 
mitted to the Washington headquarters. These re- 
ports are then forwarded simultaneously to the prin- 
cipal cities, and given to the public. 

A Harvard graduate, who had l:)een more devoted 
to terrestial than celestial studies during his course, 
at his final examination in physics was asked : ** Mr. 

, what planets were known to the ancients ?" 

'• Well, sir," he responded, " there were Venus and 
Jupiter, and " — after a pause — " I think the earth, 
but I am not quite certain." 

Parlor Pea Vines. — Fill a wide-mouthed glass 
jar with water, and cover it over with a piece of 
" foundation" (the ladies will understand this) ; 
cover that over with a layer of peas, pressing it down 
so that the peas will lie in the water ; they will then 
swell and sprout, the roots growing down into 
the water, their fine fibers presenting a beautiful ap- 
pearance. Set this in the window, and vines will 
grow up which can be conducted to any height. 

Coal Ashes for Walks. — To three bushels of 
coal ashes, not sifted very fine, add one bushel of 
very fine gravel. Add water to these, and mix them 
until they become about as soft as mortar. Spread 
over the walks, the surface of which should pre- 
viously be slightly broken and raked smooth and 
even by spreading it with a piece of board. It will 
become hard in a jew days. 

Compulsory education is no modern idea. We 
find in the history of Athens that the law obliged 
every Athenian to send his son to school, more 
than twenty-three hundred years ago. Boys were 
taught reading, writing and music; the verses of the 
poets, and the sayings of the wise men ; the princi- 
ples of the government, and the doctrines of the 
Greek religion, together with whatever of science 
and other matters the school-master knew. At 
eighteen they were drafted into a regiment, and sent 
to the wars for a campaign or two. 

Every man, from the highest, has two businesses 
— the one his own particular profession or calling, 
be it what it may, whether that of soldier, seaman, 
merchant, farmer, mechanic, laborer; the other his 
general calling which he has in common with his 
neighbors, namely, the calling of a citizen and a 
man. The education which fits him for the first of 
these two businesses we call professional, that which 
fits him for the second i» called liberal. — Dr, Arnold, 

M. Gambetta, France, is credited with this true 
and important utterance : " The main cause of our 
defeat was ignorance. It can be established by the 
clearest evidence that our reverses were caused by 
the inferiority of our national education. We were 
beaten by adversaries who enlisted on their side 
foresight, discipline, and science. Even in the con- 
flicts of material force it is intelligence which gains 
the victory. The ignorance in which the masses of 
our people are groveling engenders, at intervals 
that can almost be fixed beforehand, those terrible 
explosions and social hurricanes, which appear in 
the course of our history like a kind of chronic dis- 
order." 

He who serves well need not be afraid to ask his 
wages. 



The great aim of science is the discovery of truth ; 
and the proverbial veneration entertained for it by 
the human mind is a sure indication that truth, and 
the whole truth, will always be conducive to the real 
progress of nations and individuals, and that to 
present it simply as a proposition, without special 
a]3plication, is the best means to supplanting error. 

The following is an educational anecdote which 
comes from an eminent physician. A friend of his 
sitting in a school the other day overheard a child 
studying a lesson in a new and improved '* Speller 
and Definer." The child was rocking vigorously 
backwar4 and forward, repeating devoutly, over and 
over, this definition : " y-^-gy jug^ a vessel with a 
gibbous belly !" It suggests the folly of this stupid 
mode of teaching the use of language by means of 
definitions. 

Often in the chambers of his soul a man will d( -, 
liberately close the skylights and the higher windows^ 
and try to see only by such light as is nearest to th 
basement ; and thinks, in so doing, that he is keep 
ing close to nature. But he makes the same blunde*^ 
as that which would search out the beauty or mean* 
ing of Raphael's great pictures with a microscope. — 
Mauntford, 

Blackboards are fashionable. Every one praises 
them, and every school has them ; but how often do 
they not serve to darken the walls, to cast a gloom 
upon the school, instead of light upon the under- 
standing of the scholars. No teacher now dares 
question their utility ; but how many teachers prove 
their utility by daily use? To how many are they a 
constant necessity, not an occasional convenience ? 

Iron telegraph poles have been introduced with 
great success in Switzerland, and their use is now 
being extended daily. It is considered that in a 
short time these iron posts will altogether replace 
wooden poles throughout Germany. We understand, 
also, that they are being largely adopted in connec- 
tion with the Indian telegraph service. 

Philadelphia has 8,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments, which employ 120,000 men and 40,000 women 
at a cost of ^60,000,000 per annum for wages. The 
production of this labor is valued at $360,000,000 
per annum. This is the source of Philadelphia's 
rapid growth. 

Religion is morality illuminated by the knowledge 
of God's law, vitalized by faith in his love, glowing 
with answering love to him, and alive in loving and 
self-sacrificing service to man. — Prof. Harris 

It will afford sweeter happiness in the hour of 
death, to have wiped one tear from the cheek of sor- 
row than to have ruled an empire, to have conquered 
millions, or enslaved the world. 

Daily experience shows that it is energetic individ- 
ualism which produces the most powerful effects upon 
the life and action of others, and really constitutes 
the best practical education. 

A newspaper and Bible in every house, and a 
good school in every district, are the prinWpal sup- 
porters of virtue, morality, and civil liberty .—/^rrtw^- 

lin. 

To be at once in any great degree loved and 

praised is truly rare. 

The follies of youth become the vices of man- 
hood and the disgrace of old age. 

Whoever wishes the welfare of others has already 
advanced toward securing his own. 

All is hollow where the heart bears not a part, and 
all is peril where principle is not the guide. 
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** The Teacher who cannot sing," says Martin 
Luther, " I would not look upon." Although we 
do not believe that a good teacher should be rejected 
because he cannot or rather, perhaps, does not sing, 
yet it is all important that he should make himself 
acquainted with the elementary principles of vocal 
music in order that he may successfully teach his 
pupils Music has a magic charm for children, and 
a song can seldom fail to benefit or please. 

The advantages of music in a course of liberal 
education are too generally admitted to need any de- 
fense or elaboration. Instruction in this branch was 
hitherto confined, in Harrisburg, to the highfer grades 



of the schools; but last year it was decided to hare 
singing in all the schools, conducted in the primary 
schools by regular teachers, with occasional super- 
vision of the professor of music. This is the foun- 
dation of a first-rate system. Teachers of the difier- 
ent grades ought to teach music rn its various steps 
just as they teach reading or arithmetic; but a& this 
is a new requirement, its success will depend very 
much on the ability and willingness of the teachers. 
—Supt. D S, Burns 

God knows what keys in the human soul to touch, in 
order to draw out its sweetest and most perfect harmo- 
nies, whether minor strains or loftier notes of gladnes 
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1. My coun - try, 'tis of thee, Sweet land of lib - er - ty, Of thee I 

2. My na - tive coun - try, thee, Land of the no - ble fh?e, Thy name I 
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sing ; Land where my fa - thers died, Land of the pil - grim's pride, 
love ; I love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods and tern - pled bills ; 
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From ev - ery mount - ain side Let 
My heart with rap - ture thrills, Like 
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that a - bove. 
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8 Let music swell the breeze, 
And ling from all the trees. 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks tbeir silence break. 



4 Our father's God, to thee^ 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing : 
Lone may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy mi^ht. 
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